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In  oflbring  to  tho  attention  of  ihi^ 
public,  t«ro  Tolun)08  on  tl\<!»  jxxiry  of 
life,  some  apolosry  J«*c«t:^  luwcsjary  &^r 
prefixing  to  my  Nx4  a  titlo  of  $iich 
mdefinito   si^iilKHitu^i.       If  (HHtry 
bo  undtiorstood  to  mrtiu  mo^*  wrw- 
fication,  luu)    lifi^   mon^   victiUiy.   it 
would  be  dittlouU  iiuU^nl  tt^   r^t»h* 
Ii$h  U^eir  connwtit>^\  with  ^^*li  othor. 
The  design  of  tht^  jv^v^t^ut  \Y\*rk  i^^ 
to  treat  of  )¥>etio  lWlin^»  mtliot  ll^an 
poetry ;  and  this  It^Uni;  1  ha>^  en- 
deavoured to  dofiM)ril>e  U9  the  grttit 
connecting  link  between  our  intel* . 
lects  and  our  affections ;  while  tlie  I 
customs  of  society,  as  well  as  the  j 
. .    -^se  of  modem  literature,  afford  j 
me  sufficient  authority  for  the  use! 

-    / 


I 


of  the  wr>rd  life  in  its  widely  ex- 
U^ndeil  sense,  as  comprehending  all 
the  functions,  attributes,  and  capa- 
bilities peculiar  to  sentient  beings. 

AVhatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  public  respecting  the  manner  io 
whi^h  my  task  has  been  executed, 
the  enjoyment  it  has  afforded  to  tlje 
writer,  in  being  tlie  means  of  a  re- 
newed aie\{uaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  intellectual  happiness,  is 
alreaily  in  possession;  and  I  liavej 
only  to  wish  that  the  reader  may  j 
1)0  indiKed  to  seek  the  same  enjoy  j 
ment,  in  a  more  spiritual  inter- 
course with  nature,  and  a  more 
prolbimd  admiration  of  the  beauty  I 
and  harmony  of  the  creation. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  POETRY. 

Trat  the  quality  of  modem  Poetry  k  a 

nbjeet  of  general  complaint  with  tho«e  who 

.  would  purchase— that  tlie  price  affixed  to  it 

I  by  the  judgment  of  the  public  is  equally 

''complained  of  by  those  who  would  sell— in 

•hort,  that  Poetry  is  at  present  ^  a  drug  in 

die  market,"  is  a  phrase  too  hackneyed,  too 

vulgar  and  too  frequently  assented  too^  to 

need  repetition  here ;  except  as  an  established 

het,  the  nature,  cause,  and  consequence  of 

which,  I  propose  endeavouring  to  point  out 

lo  the  following  pages. 

Wherever  a  taste  for  Poetry  exiRts,  there 
wfll  be  a  dciire  to  read  as  weU  as  to  write ; 
TO  receive  as  well  as  to  impart  that  enjoy- 
ment which  poetic  feeling  affords.  In  otiier 
cases  of  marketable  produce,  the  supply  is 
tend  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  ex- 
eepc  when  physical  causes  operate  against 
iL  If  the  poets  of  the  present  day  have 
*- vritlen  themselves  out,"  as  the  common  and 
tmrneaning  expression  is,  what,  with  a  ra- 
ptdiy  increasing  population,  should  hinder 
the  fprxninng  up  of  fresh  poets  to  delight 
the  world  7  The  fact  is,  that  most  of  tlie 
living  poets  have  betaken  themselves  to 
Prose  as  a  more  lucrative  employment,  tlius 
-  proving,  that  the  taste  for  Poetry  is  la- 
mentably decreasing  in  the  public  mind; 
and  while  on  one  hand,  genius  is  weeping 
over  her  harvest  "whitening  in  the  sun," 
mhoat  hope  of  profit  to  repay  tlie  toil  of 
'  gathering  in  the  golden  store ;  on  the  other, 
criticiam  is  in  arms  against  less  sordid  advcn- 
torers,  and  calls  in  no  measured  terms  upon 
The  nighty  minstrels  of  past  ages  to  avenge 
Pamasiiis  of  her  wrongs. 

Three  diffisreot  motives  operate  in  stimu- 


h&ting  men  to  write  Poetry :  ^e  Idve  of  fume, 
^e  wont  of  money,  and  an  internal  restless- 
ness of  feeling,  which  is  too  indiscriminately 
called  genius.  The  first  of  these  ceases 
with  the  second,  for  witliout  the  means  of 
circulation  tliere  can  be  no  hope  of  fame. 
The  third  alone  operates  inihe  present  day, 
and  small,  indeed,  is  tlie  recompense  be- 
stowed in  these  ungrateful  times  upon  the 
poets  who  write  because  they  cannot  help  it 
Yet  afler  all,  is  not  tliis  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate method  by  which  the  genuine  coin  of 
genius  is  moulded  ?  The  love  of  fame  is  a 
high  and  soul-stirring  principle,  but  siill  it  is 
degraded  with  the  stigma  of^  selfish  bf/gran- 
dizement,  and  who  does  not  feel  that  a  sliade 
is  cast  upon  those  expressions  of  nobie  senti- 
ment, which  bear  tlie  impress  of  Laving  been 
prepared  and  set  forth  solely  for  public  appro- 
bation. The  want  of  mone]f  is,  mdecd,  a 
potent  stimulus.  How  potent  let  tlie  mid- 
night labours  of  the  starvuig  poet  testify. 
The  want  of  money  may  it  is  true,  urge  on- 
ward towards  the  same  gKjhl  as  the  love  of 
fame,  but  the  one  operates,  as  it  were,  from 
behind,  by  the  painful  application  of  a  goad ; 
while  the  other  attracts,  and  fascinates  by  tlie 
brightness  of  some  object  before^  which  too 
of\en  proves  to  be  an  ignis  fatuus  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  there  is  within  the  human  mina 
an  active  and  powerful  principle,  that  awak- 
ens the  dormant  faculties,  lights  up  the  brain, 
and  launches  forth  imagination  to  gallierup 
from  the  wide  realm  of  nature  the  very  es- 
sence of  what  every  human  bosom  pines  for, 
when  it  aspires  to  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence, and  feels  the  insulRciency  of  tliis.  It 
is  this  heaven-bom  and  ethereal  principle, 
not  inaptly  personified  as  the  Spirit  of  Poes>% 
that  weaves  t  garland  of  the  flowers  which 
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;.  ima^nation  has  colled;  aad  from  the  ftr- 
',  Tency  of  ica  own  pasnoo.  to  impart  as  w«Il 
'  as  to  receive    enjoyment  casta  this  gar- 
:,  land  at  the  feet  of  the  sordid  and  bcsr  mul- 
1 1  titude.  who  pause,  not  to  aJmire«  hut  train- 
''  pie  iti  vi\-:<l  beaanr  in  the  dcsL    It  is  this 
I  principle  that  will  not  let  the  intellectcal  lac- 
[  nities  remain  inactire,  but  is  tor  ever  work- 
ing in  the  laboratory  of  the  brain,  combin- 
I  ing,  sublimating,  and  puritying.    It  is  this 
j  principle,  when  under  the  government  of 
:  right  reason,  which  is  properly  called  ge- 
I  nius.    It  ia  this  principle  when  perverted 
from  its  high  purpose,  and  made  the  minis- 
ter of  base  passions,  which  produces  the 
most  splendid  and  most  melancholy  ruin. 
It  is  this  principle,  when  de\*oted  to  the 
cause  of  holiness,  which  scatters  over  the 
path  ol*  desolation  flowers  of  unlading  lovt^ 
liness :  pours  floods  ot'  light  upon  our  distsutt 
prospects  of  the  celestial  cit>' ;  and  inspirvs 
the  harps  of  heaven-taught  minstrels  wi'Ji 
undoing  melody. 

This  principle,  in  less  figurati\*e  f^inuteol- 
ogy,  I  would  describe  as  the  Poetry  of  Life : 
because  it  pervades  all  things  either  seen, 
felt,  or  understood,  where  the  associations 
are  sublime,  beautilVd  and  tender,  or  refined. 
In  short,  where  the  ideas  which  natxi rally 
connect  themselves  with  our  contemplation 
of  such  subjects  are  most  exclusively  intel- 
lectual, and  separate  from  sense. 

That  there  is  much  Poetiy  in  real  life, 
with  all  its  sorrows,  and  pains,  and  sonlid 
anxieties,  and  that  '*  all  is  not  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  under  the  sun,**  to  him 
who  can  honesdy  and  innocently  enjoy  the 
commonest  blessings  of  Providence,"  has 
been  alreaily  proved  by  one  in  whose  steps 
I  feel  that  1  am  unworthy  to  walk ;  but  since, 
in  his  admirable  lectures  on  Poetry,  he  has 
treated  the  subject  as  a  science,  rather  than 
a  principle ;  I  am  imboldened  to  take  up  the 
theme,  to  which  he,  above  all  men  (more 
especially  above  all  women)  would  have 
done  justice,  had  he  chosen  to  launch  forth 
into  more  abstruse  and  speculative  notions 
respecting  the  nature  and  influence  of  poetic 
feeling. 

That  the  poetry  of  the  present  times  is  an 
unsaleable  article  needs  then  no  farther  proof 
than  the  observation  and  experience  of  every 
day,  and  sinee  it  is  as  difficult  to  believe  that 


the  human  mind  with  all  tiie  advantagei  aP 
tbrded  by  the  most  enlightened  atata  of  ehr- 
iliiatinn  should  have  becxHne  more  base  and 
degenerate,  as  that  the  treasury  of  natore 
should  be  exhausted,  it  becomes  a  subject 
ot*  curious  and  interesting  investigBtion  to 
search  out  the  cause,  and  ascertain  whether 
it  may  not  be  in  some  measure  attributable 
to  our  present  system  of  education  bein^  one 
oc' words  rather  than  of  ideas,  of  the  head 
rather  than  of  the  heart,  of  calculation  ralfaer 
than  moral  feeling. 

"Wlulethe  fuD  and  free  tide  ofknowledge  is 
daily  pouring  from  the  press^  ndiile  books  and 
book  makera  appear  before  us  in  every  posri- 
ble  situation,  aiid  under  all  imaginable  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  to  have  written  a  toI- 
ume,  is  no  less  a  distinction  than  to  have 
read  one  durough ;  while  cheap  and  popu- 
lar publications  fraught  with  all  manner  of 
interesting  details  are  accessible  to  the  poor- 
est classes  ot*  the  community,  it  is  impoaai- 1 
ble  to  believe  that  there  is  not  sufficieat 
talent  concentrated  or  afloat  to  constitute  a 
pixn.  And  while  the  blue  sky  bends  over 
all — while  that  sky  is  studded  with  the  same 
bright  host  of  stars,  amongst  which  the  phi- 
K)sophrr  is  perpetually  discovering  fVesh 
worids  of  glory;  while  the  seasons  with 
their  infinite  variety  still  continue  to  bring 
turtle  to  vivify,  and  to  perfect  the  produce 
oi^  the  earth ;  while  the  woods  are  vocal  with 
melody,  and  the  air  is  peofded  with  myriads 
of  ephemeral  beings  whose  busy  wings  are 
dipped  in  gold,  or  bathed  in  azure,  or  light 
and  fragile  as  the  gossomer,  yet  ever  bear- 
ing them  on  through  a  region  of  delight, 
from  tlio  snowy  bosom  of  the  lily,  to  the 
scented  atmosphere  of  the  rose ;  while  the 
mountain  stream  rushes  down  from  the  hills, 
or  the  rivers  roll  onward  to  the  sea;  and 
above  all,  while  there  exists  in  the  heart  of 
man  a  deep  sense  of  these  enjoyments — a 
mirror  in  w^hich  beauty  is  reflected — an  echo 
to  the  voice  of  music ;  while  he  is  capable 
of  feeling  admiration  for  that  which  is  noble 
or  sublime,  tenderness  fbr  the  weak,  sympa- 
thy for  the  suffering,  and  affection  for  all 
things  lovely,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
true  poetry  should  cease  to  please,  or  fail  to 
awaken  a  response  in  the  human  heart 
And  that  man  is  capable  of  all  this,  and 
more,  and  more  capable  in  proportion  aa  he 
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and  dierithettiie  noblest  faenlticfl 

!  dt  h»  mtoie,  we  have  to  thank  the  Giver 
of  an  our  enjoyment!,  the  Creator  of  all  our 

^  capabilitiei. 

il     How  are  these  facultiee  now  cultivated  ? 

j|  *  Knowledge  is  power."     But  neither  is 

}|  kaowlcdge  all  that  we  live  foij  nor  power  all 
thai  we  enjoy.    There  are  deep  mysteries 
in  the  book  of  nature  which  all  can  feel,  but 
none  will  ever  understand  until  the  veil  of 
mortaLty  shall  be  withdrawn.    There  are 
ftbrings  in  the  sovl  of  man  which  constitute 
the  very  essence  of  his  being,  and  which 
pewu  can  neither  satisfy  nor  subdue.    Yet 
ihia  mystery  reveals  more  truly  than  the 
proofs  or  mightiest  deductions  of 
that  a  master  hand  has  been  for 
and  is  still  at  work,  above,  beneath, 

,  uad  around  us ;  and  this  moving  principle  is 
16t  rver  reminding  us  that  in  our  nature  we 
lahcrit  the  germs  of  a  future  existence  over 
wtiirh.time  has  no  influence,  and  the  grave 

\d  \'irtory. 

Far  be  it  fmm  eve rv  liberal  mind  to  main- 
Clin  the  superiority  of  ftTling  over  the  other 

'  Acuities  of  our  nature.  In  forming  a  correct 
«*pinjmi  on  any  subject  of  taste,  it  is  neces- 

•  sary  to  examine,  compare,  and  criticise,  with 
an  ere  famili^irized  to  what  is  most  admirn- 
Ue.  and  a  jutlginrnt  controlled  by  a  strict 
ttihereiM-e  to  die  rules  of  art  No  argument 
M  r«*quired  to  pmve  that  were  feeling  al- 
to be  tlie  sole  impulse  of  our  actions, 
should  bernme  as  culpable  in  morals,  as 
absurd  in  our  pursuit! ;  or  that  the  man 
CiAed  with  the  quickest  perceptions  and 
keenest  sensibility,  yet  untutored  in  scientific 
rales,  would  expose  himself  to  well-merited 
nUeule,  should  he  attempt  in  a  poem  or  a 
pietore«  to  delineate  his  own  conceptions  of 
ffvideur  or  beauty.  Even  were  he  able  to 
;lifvw  into  his  performance  the  force  of  the 
most  daring  gvmiua,  or  the  roost  inextin- 

'  gmshable  enthusiasm,  it  would  prove  in  the 
tnd.  no  better  than  a  mockery  of  art,  and 
main  a  memorial  of  his  own  madness  and 

*  60y.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  he  who 
■  by  nature  destitute  of  sensibility,  or  he 
who  has  spent  the  spring-time  of  existence 
m  the  crowded  city,  and  expended  all  the 
fresh  energies  of  his  mind  in  the  bustle  and 
of  sordid  occupations,  having  laid  up 
store  of  aaoetatioos  with  what  is 
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noble,  lovely  or  refined  in  nature,  be  able  to 
produce  a  poem  or  a  picture  that  will  please 
the  imagmau'on  or  Warm  die  heart,  even 
though  in  his  laboured  performance^  the  rj> 
tic  should  find  no  fault  with  the  harmony  of 
his  numbers,  the  choice  of  his  colouring,  or 
the  subjects  of  both. 

The  qualifications  of  a  true  poet  are,  in 
the  first  place,  natural  capacity,  and  favour- 
able opportunity  for  receiving  impressions ; 
and  in  the  second,  ability  to  arrange,  com- 
pare, and  select  from  these  impressions. 
Without  ^e  former,  he  must  be  deficient  m 
materials  for  his  work ;  without  the  latter, 
he  must  want  the  power  to  make  a  rational 
use  of  any  materials  whatever.  It  is  the 
former  alone  that  we  can  suppose  to  be 
wanting  in  the  present  day ;  for  though  the 
human  mind  unquestionably  retains  the  same 
capabilities  it  possessed  in  the  last  centu^, 
it  is  possible  that  opportunities  for  imbibing 
strong  impressions  from  external  nature  may 
not  now  be  afforded  with  the  same  facility; 
and  that  in  the  present  rapid  march  of  intel- 
lect, the  muse  of  poesy  may  be  so  hurried 
out  of  breath,  as  not  to  find  time  to  chant 
her  charmed  lays. 

The  same  causes  which  tend  to  destroy 
that  taste,  which  would  ensure  to  the  works 
of  our  poets  a  welcome  reception  in  refined 
and  intellectual  circles  of  society,  necessarily 
operate  against  the  production  of  poetry ;  and 
thus,  while  we  refuse  to  feast  our  minds  with 
ideas  of  the  sublime  and  be4iutiful,  we  must 
naturally  lose  the  higher  sensibilities  and 
finer  perceptions  of  our  nature.  To  awaken 
these  sensibilities,  and  quicken  these  percep- 
tions, by  pointing  out  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes the  poetry  of  life,  will  be  the  task  of 
tiie  writer  through  the  following  pages ;  to 
prove,  that  in  order  to  see,  think,  or  write 
poetically,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  at 
some  period  of  our  lives,  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  receive  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pressions ;  and  that  out  of  these  impressions 
is  woven  the  interminable  chain  of  associa- 
tion which  connects  our  perceptioBs  of  things 
present,  with  our  ideas  or  eooceptiona  of 
those  which  are  remote. 

In  commencing  a  serious  and  arduous 
tas<,  it  would  ill  become  an  accountable 
agent  to  neglect  the  important  inquiry  of 
what  may  be  the  moral  good  of  aueh  an  «>• 
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dertaking ;  and  here  the  question  will  natu- 
rally occur  to  many,  whether  poetry  is  of 
any  real  value  in  promoting  the  happiness 
of  man.  England  is  a  commercial  countr>', 
and  we  know  that  poetry  lias  little  to  do  with 
increasing  the  facilities  of  commerce,  as  little 
as  with  the  better  regulation  of  Uie  poor 
laws,  or  with  the  settlement  of  any  of  those 
leading  questions  which  at  present  agitate 
the  political  world.  But  poetry  has  a  world 
of  its  own — a  world  in  which,  if  sordid  cal- 
culations have  no  place,  the  noble,  the  im- 
mortal part  of  our  nature  is  cherished,  invi- 
gorated and  refined. 

In  touching  upon  this  inspiring  theme,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  inadequacy  of 
moderate  powers  when  compared  with  those 
of  perhaps  the  most  luminous  writers  of  the 
present  day.  whose  review  of  Milton^s  works 
contains  in  direct  relation  to  this  subject,  tlie 
following  eloquent  and  inimitable  appeal  to 
the  highest  feelings  of  human  nature.  I 
quote  at  great  length,  because  I  would  not 
break  the  charm  of  the  whole  passage  by 
garbled  extracts ;  and  I  risk  the  quotation  at 
the  peril  of  having  the  rest  of  my  book  con- 
trasted with  these  pages,  like  a  chaplct  of 
mock  gems,  in  which  is  one  true  diamond. 

^^  Milton's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetry, 
and  to  this  we  naturally  give  our  first  atten- 
tion. By  those  who  are  apt  to  speak  of  po- 
ety  as  light  reading,  Milton's  eminence  in 
this  sphere  may  be  considered  as  only  giving 
him  a  high  rank  among  the  contributors  to 
public  amusement  Not  so  thought  Milton. 
Of  all  God's  gii\s  of  intellect,  he  esteemed 
poetical  genius  the  most  tranFcendant  He 
esteemed  it  in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspira- 
tion, and  wrote  his  great  works  with  some- 
thing of  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  prophet 
We  agree  with  MUton  in  his  estimate  of  po- 
etry. It  seems  to  us  the  divincst  of  ail  arts ; 
for  it  is  the  breathing  or  exprcRsion  of  tliat 
principle  or  sentiment,  which  is  deepest  and 
Bublimest  in  human  nature;  we  mean  of 
that  thirst  or  aspiration,  to  which  no  mind  is 
wholly  a  stranger,  for  something  purer  and 
lovelier,  lomething  more  powerful,  lofty,  and 
thnlling  than  ordinary  and  real  life  affords. 
No  doctrme  is  more  common  among  Chris- 
tians tlian  that  of  man's  immortality',  but  it 
is  not  so  generally  understood,  that  the 
germs  or  principles  of  his  whole  future  being 
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are  now  wrapped  up  in  his  noul,  aa  the  rudir 
ments  of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed.  As  a 
necessary  result  of  this  constitutioiiy  the  soul, 
possessed  and  moved  by  these  mighty, 
tliough  infant  energiecs  is  perpetually  stretch- 
ing beyond  what  is  present  and  visible, 
struggliiig  against  the  bounds  of  ita  earthly 
prison-house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in 
imaginings  of  unseen  and  ideal  being. 

This  view  of  our  nature  which  has  never 
been  fully  developed,  and  which  goes  far- 
ther towards  explaining  the  contradictions  of 
human  life  tlian  all  otliers,  carries  us  to  the 
very  foundation  and  sources  of  poetry.  He, 
who  cannot  interpret  by  his  own  conscious- 
ness what  we  have  now  said,  wants  the  true 
key.  to  works  of  genius.  He  has  not  pene- 
trated those  sacred  recesses  of  the  soul, 
where  poetry  is  born  and  nourished,  and  in- 
hales immortal  vigour,  and  wings  herself  for 
her  heavenward  flight  In  an  intellectual 
nature,  framed  for  progress,  and  for  higher 
modes  of  being,  there  must  be  creative  ener- 
gies, powers  of  original,  and  ever-growing 
thought;  and  )K>etry  is  the  form  in  which 
these  energies  are  chiefly  manifesied.  (t  is 
the  glorioui}  prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it 
makes  '  all  things  new'  for  the  gratification 
of  a  divine  instinct  It  indeed  finds  its  ele- 
ments in  what  it  actually  sees  and  cxpe- ; 
riences,  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind,  j 
but  it  combines  and  blends  tliese  into  new 
forms,  and  according  to  new  afimities; 
breaks  down,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  distinc- 
tions and  bounds  of  nature  ;  imparts  to  ma- 
terial objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and  emo- 
tion, and  invests  the  mind  with  the  powers 
and  pplendours  of  the  outward  creation ;  de- 
scribes tlie  surroundingimiverse  in  the  colours 
which  the  passions  throw  over  il,  and  depicts 
tlie  mind  in  those  modes  of  repose  or  agita- 
tion, of  tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which 
mainifest  its  thirst  for  a  more  powerful  and 
joyful  existence.  To  a  man  of  a  literal  and 
prosaic  character,  the  mind  may  seem  law- 
less in  the^e  workings ;  but  it  observes  higher 
Jaws  than  it  transgresses,  tlie  laws  of  the 
immortal  intellect ;  it  is  tr>ing  and  develop- 
ing its  best  faculties;  and  in  the  objects 
'  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions  which  it 
awakens,  anticipates  those  states  of  progres- 
sive power,  splendour,  beauty  and  happi- 
ness, for  wliich  it  was  created. 
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^We  aceordingly  believe  that  poetry,  so 
ftr  from  injuring;  M>eiety,  k  one  of  tlie  great 
jMrumeiiu  uf  itr  refinement  and  exaltation. 
It  Uli  the  mind  above  ordinary  liie ;  gives 
it  a  rrapite  from  depreosing  cares,  and  awak- 
■flM  liie  ronecioiifnesa  of  it«  idHnity  with 
;  vliat  if  pure  and  noble,    in  its  legitimate 
tad  hij^irst  edbrt^  it  ban  tlic  came  tendency 
aad  aim  witii  Christinnity ;  that  is,  to  spirit- 
oaiixe  our  nature.    True,  poetry  bos  been 
Btiie  the  inrfiniment  of  vice,  the  pcuider  of 
•  baJ  paMii>nji ;  but  when  genius  thus  stoops, 
it  dims  its  firen.  and  parts  with  much  of  its 
pnwrr ;  and  even  when  poetry  is  ensla^'ed 
to  licrntiousness  or  misantliropy^  she  cannot 
vhoily  ibrget  licr  true  voi*ation.    Strains  of 
|mre  leeling«  touches  of  tenderness,  images 
of  innocent  happinesft.  sympathies  with  suf- 
imng  virtue,  bursts  of  8com  or  iiiditniation 
it  the  hollowiiCM  of  the  world,  passages 
tnie  t)  our  moral  nature*,  often  escape  in  an 
cnctnnd  work.  an<l  show  us  how  hard  it  is 
%r  a  |ntV*J  8|>irit  to  divorce  itself  wholly 
inm  wliAt  i<«  good.    Poetry  }ias  a  natural 
ilioDce  with  our  best  afi'ections.    It  d«?Iights 
u  ttK  beauty  and  sublimity  of  tlie  outward 
oratioij  and  of  the  soul,    it  indeed  portrays 
With  ir*rrible  energy*  the  excesses  of  tlie  pa**- 
lyMu :  but  tl)t-y  are  paHsio:is  which  show  a 
nUfc^htj'  Diiture,  which  are  full  of  power, 
vr;ich  coniinand  awe,  and  excite  a  deep, 
•iif»u<rh  »>)uiddering  s\-nifathy.     Its  great 
tfr.iltncy  iind  pur])ose  is,  to  carry  the  mind 
be\-ond  and  aliove  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary 
n!iu  of  ordtnar}*  life ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer 
fl'-mt-ni ;  antl  to  brentlic  into  it  more  pro- 
ffiuiMJ  and  ireiierous  emotion.    It  reveals  to 
M  liir  lovelineiw  of  nnUire,  brings  back  tlie 
fre«*uii^«  ok'youtliful  feeling,  revives  tlie  n.»- 
ijsh  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched 
th»  entiiuittaimi  which  warmed  the  spring- 
tLTie  of  our  being,  refines  youtldid  love, 
itrenfrthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by 
nnd  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest 
r«eliug.  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal 
beinir,  and  thmuffh  the  brightness  of  its  pro- 
phetic visions,  helps  faith  to  ky  hold  on  the 
fjture  life. 

-  We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poe- 
try, that  it  gives  wrong  views,  and  excites 
fiiiise  expectations  of  life;  peoples  the  mind 
with  shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up 

;  imagination  oo  the  ruins  of  wisdom.    That 
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there  is  a  wisdom  against  which  poetry 
wars,  the  wisdom  of  the  senses,  whicJi  makes 
physical  comfort  and  gratification  the  su- 
preme good,  and  wealUi  the  chief  interest  of 
I  life,  we  do  not  deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the 
I  least  service  which  poetry  renders  to  man- 
i  kind,  that  it  redeems  them  from  the  thraldom 
of  this  earth-bom  prudence.    But  passing 
over  this  topic,  we  would  observe,  that  the 
complaint  against  poetry  as  abounding  in 
illusion  and  deception,  is  in  the  main,  ground- 
less.   In  many  poems,  tliere  is  more  truth 
than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theo- 
ries.   The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the 
vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its 
flashes  often  oi)en  new  regions  of  thought, 
and  throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
being.    In  poetry,  the  letter  is  falsehood,  but 
the  spirit  is  often  ])rofounde8t  wisdom.    And 
if  truth  thus  dwells  in  tlie  boldest  fictions  of 
the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  eocpected  in 
his  delineations  of  life ;  for  the  present  life, 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  immortal  mind, 
abounds  in  tlie  materials  of  poetry ;  and  it  is 
the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine 
element  among  tlie  grosser  labours    and 
pleasures  of  our  earthly  being.    The  present 
lite  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and 
finiti*.     Tu  the  gii\ed  eye,  it  abounds  in  the 
poetic.    The  atfections  which  spread  beyond 
ourselves,  and  stretch  far  into  futurity ;  the 
workings  of  mighty  passions,  which  seem  to 
arm  tiie  soul  witli  almost  super-human  en- 
erg)'  ;  tlic  innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of 
infancy ;    the   bloom,  and    buoyancy,  and 
dazzling  ho])es  of  youth ;  tlie  throbbings  of 
the  heart,  wlien  it  fir^t  wakes  to  love,  and 
drcainfl  ot*  a  happiness  too  vast  fur  earth; 
wonu'ui,  witli  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and  depth 
of  Hti'ection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity,  and 
the  tones  and  looks  which  only  a  motlier's 
heart  can  inspire; — these  are  all  poetical. 
It  is  not  tnie  that  tlie  poet  paints  a  liie  which 
does  not  exist ;  he  only  extracts  and  concen- 
trates, as  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence; 
arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fraijnrance, 
brings  together  its  scattered  beauties,  and 
prolongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent 
joys ;  and  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good 
to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares 
for  subsistence,  and  physical  gratifications^ 
but  admits,  in  measures  ^hich  may  be  in- 
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definitely  enlarged,  eentimentey  and  delights 
worthy  of  a  higher  being.  This  power  of 
poetry  to  refine  oar  views  of  life  and  happi- 
nesi,  is  more  and  more  needed  as  society 

[advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstand  the  en- 
cnwehments  of  heartless  and  artificial  man- 
ners, which  make  dvilization  so  tame  and 
uninteresting.  It  is  needed  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  physical  science,  which  be- 
ing now  sought,  not  as  formerly  for  intellec- 
toal  gratification,  but  for  multiplying  bodily 
comforts,  requires  a  new  development  of  im- 
agination, taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men 
from  sinking  into  an  earthly,  material,  Epi- 
curean life." 


WHY  CERTAIN  OBJECTS  ARE,  OR  ARE 
NOT,  POETICAL 

That  a  book,  a  picture  and  tfometimes  a 
very  worthy  man,  are  without  Poetry,  is  a 
fact  almost  as  deeply  felt,  and  as  well  under- 
stood, as  the  memorable  anathema  of  Shak- 
speare  against  the  man  who  had  not  music 
in  his  souL  In  many  books  this  is  no  de- 
fect ;  in  all  pictures  if  is  a  striking  and  im- 
portant one ;  while  in  men  it  can  only  be  a 
defect  proportioned  to  the  high  standing 
they  may  choose  to  take  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellect or  feeling.  The  spirit  of  Poetry  has 
litde  to  do  with  the  labours  of  the  artisan, 
nor  would  our  tables  be  more  plentifully 
supplied,  were  they  furnished  under  the  di- 
rection of  tlie  muses.  But  who  would  feel 
even  the  slightest  gratification  in  reading 
Wordsworth's  Excursion,  with  a  compa- 
nion, who  could  not  feel  poetically  ?  or  who 
would  choose  to  explore  the  wild  and  mag- 
nificent beauties  of  mountain  scenery,  with 
one  whose  ideas  were  bounded  by  the  limits 
of  the  Bank  of  England? 

When  our  nature  is  elevated  above  the 
mere  objects  of  sense,  there  is  a  want  created 
in  us  of  something,  which  the  business  of 
the  world,  nay,  even  science  itself,  is  unable 
to  snpply ;  for  not  only  is  the  bustling  man 
of  business  an  unwelcome  associate  in  the 
wilderness  of  untrodden  beauty,  but  even  he 
becomes  wearisome  at  last,  who  applies  his 
noisy  hammer  to  every  projection  of  rock, 


and  peeps  into  every  crevice,  and  op  the 
side  of  every  precifHce  with  eyes,  thougfal% 
and  memory  ibr  notting  but  strata;  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  preaented  to  his  vision  then 
and  there,  without  once  giving  himself  time 
to  draw  dedoctiotts  from  what  he  discovers, 
to  make  an  extended  survey  of  the  distant 
scenery,  or  to  drink  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
magnificent  whole. 

In  the  general  contemplation  of  external 
nature,  we  feel  the  infiuence  of  Poetry, 
though  chiefiy  and  almost  exclusively  in  ob- 
jects which  are,  in  themselves  or  their  asso- 
ciatkins,  beautiful  or  sublime.  Thus,  we 
are  pleased  with  a  widely  extended  view, 
even  over  a  level  country,  purely  because 
the  sublime  idea  of  space  is  connected  with 
it;  but  let  this  expanse  be  travelled  over, 
closely  inspected,  and  regarded  in  its  minutia, 
and  it  becomes  indescribably  wearisome  and 
monotonous.  The  fact  is,  the  idea  of  space 
is  lost,  while  the  attention  is  arrested  and 
absorbed  by  immediate  and  minor  circum- 
stances. The  mind  is  incapable  of  feeling 
two  opposite  sensations  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  impressions  made  upon  the  senses 
being  so  much  more  quick  and  sudden  than 
those  made  through  them  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, they  have  the  power  to  attract  and 
carry  away  the  attention  in  the  most  pe- 
remptory and  vexatious  manner.  All  sub* 
jects  intended  to  insjare  admiration  or  reve- 
rence, must  therefore  be  treated  with  tlie 
most  scrupulous  regard  to  refinement  It  is 
so  easy  for  the  vulgar  touch  to 


**Tnrn  what  wai  obc«  romantic  to  barleaqne." 

A  tone  of  ridicule  may  at  once  dispel  the 
charm  of  tenderness,  and  a  senseless  parody 
may  for  awhile  destroy  the  sublimity  of  a 
splendid  poem. 

Among  the  works  of  art,  the  influence  of 
poetic  feeling  is  most  perceptible  in  painting 
and  sculpture.  A  picture  sometimes  pleases 
from  a  secret  charm  which  cannot  well  be 
defined,  and  which  arises  not  so  much  from 
the  proper  adjustment  ot  colour  an<l  outline 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  as  from  the  sud- 
den, mysterious,  and  combined  emotions 
which  Uie  sight  of  it  awakens  in  the  souL 
But  let  any  striking  departure  from  these  I 
rules  arrest  tlie  attention,  let  the  eye  be  of- 
fended by   the  colouring,   and  the   taste 
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,  rhoelmd  by  tlie  grouping  or  perspective — 
'  the  flhMion  ii  destroyed,  and  the  poet  awakes 
from  his  dream.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
»itli  sculpture,  that  most  sublime  production 
of  the  hand  of  lum,  which,  by  iti  cold,  stilt, 
nsfble  beauty,  unawakened  by  ^e  shocks 
of  time,  unmoved  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
world,  has  power  to  diarm  the  wandering 
thoQghts.  and  inspire  sensations  of  deep  re- 
verence and  awe.  But  let  us  suppose  the 
eoihusiast  returning  to  gaze  upon  the  sta- 
,  nK.  wliich  has  been,  through  years  of  won- 

■  df  ring,  little  less  than  an  idol  to  his  enrap- 
tured fancy,  and  that  hands  profane  (for 
siieh  things  are)  have  presumed  to  colour 
the  pupils  of  tlie  up-turned  eyes— let  any 
other  sensation  whatever,  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  what  the  figure  itself  is  calculated 
to  inspire,  be  made  to  strike  the  attention  of 
the  beholder,  and  he  is  plunged  at  once  down 
that  fatal  and  irrevocable  step,  which  leads 
fiwn  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

i'  The  human  f;ice,  the  most  familiar  object 
to  our  eyos,  since  they  first  opened  upon  the 
world.  m:ky  be,  and  often  is,  highly  poetical. 
Vfha  has  not  seen  amidst  the  multitude  some 
countenanre  to  which  he  turns,  and  turns 
a^^un.  Willi  strange  wonder  and  delight,  as- 

■  si;*n«nj;  to  it  an  appropriate  character  and 
fiiace  in  scenes  even  the  moit  remote  from 
the  present,  and  following  up,  in  idea,  the 
Itferent  trains  of  tliought  by  which  its  ex- 
prr^ion  in  \'aritrd.  and  its  intelligence  com- 
municated? Yet  tliis  face  may  not  be  in 
;>et:'.  or  strirtly  speaking,  beautiful ;  but, 
Lke  the  pnmting  or  the  statue,  it  has  the 
pr>w«:r  to  awaken  the  most  pleasing  aiisocia- 
'jons.  With  such  power  there  can  be  com- 
bined fK>  mixture  of  tlie  grotesque  or  vulgar ; 
(or,  though  portry  may  be  ridiculous,  it  is 
iiapciSflible  for  the  ridiculous  to  be  poetical. 

There  is  Poetry  in  an  infant's  sleep.    How 
Burh,  let  abler  words  than  mine  describe. 

"So  motionleas  in  iti  slumbers,  that,  in 

vmtehing  it,  we  tremble,  and  become  inipa- 

•  neat  for  some  stir  or  sound,  that  may  assure 

OS  of  its  life  ■,  yet  is  the  fancy  of  the  little 

.  4erper  busy,  and  every  artery  and  every 

pake  of  iti  fmme  engaged  in  the  work  and 

.  growth  of  secretion,  though  his  breath  would 

'  aoc  stir  the  smallest  insect  that  sported  on 

hM  lips — though  his  pvlse  would  not  lil\  the 

leaf  of  which  he  dreamed  from  his 


bosom :  yet,  following  this  emblem  of  tfaa- 
quillity  into  aAer  life,  we  see  him  exposed  to 
every  climate— contending  with  every  ob- 
stacle— agitated  by  every  passton ;  and  m- 
der  these  various  circumstances,  how  differ- 
ent is  the  power  and  the  degree  of  the  heart's 
action,  which  has  not  only  to  beat,  but  to 
beat  time  through  every  moment  of  a  long 
and  troubled  life."* 

We  feel  in  reading  ^is  passage,  even  if 
we  have  never  felt  before,  that  there  is  poetry 
in  an  infant's  sleep.  Iti  waking  moments 
are  less  poetical,  because  of  the  many  little 
cares  and  vexations  they  force  upon  us ;  and 
no  power  on  earth  could  comince  us  that 
there  was  poetry  in  an  infant's  cry.  Yet  is 
it  neither  sofbiess  nor  sweetness  which  al- 
ways constitutes  the  poetry  of  sound ;  for 
what  can  be  more  discordant  in  itself  than 
the  caw  of  the  rook,  the  scream  of  the  sea- 
gull, or  the  bleating  of  the  lamb? 

There  is  poetry  in  the  low-roofed  cottage 
standing  on  tlic  skirts  of  the  wood,  beneath 
the  overshadowing  oak,  around  wliich  the 
children  of  many  generations  have  gam- 
bolled, while  the  w^reathing  smoke  coils  up 
amongst  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  the  gray 
tliatch  is  contrasted  with  golden  moss  and 
glittering  ivy.  We  stand  and  gaze,  de- 
lighted with  this  picture  of  rural  peace,  and 
privileged  seclusion.  We  long  to  shake  off 
the  ehacklefl  of  artificial  society,  the  weary- 
ing cares  of  life,  the  imperative  control  of 
fashion,  or  the  toil  and  traflic  of  the  busy 
world,  and  to  dwell  for  tlic  remainder  of  our 
days  in  a  quiet  spot  like  this,  where  affcc^ 
tion,  that  is  too  oflcn  lost  in  the  game  of  life, 
might  unfold  her  store  of  fire-side  comforts, 
and  where  we  and  ours  might  constitute  one 
unbroken  chain  of  social  fellowship,  under 
the  slielter  of  security  and  peace.  But  let 
us  enter  this  privileged  abode.  Our  ears 
are  first  salutcid  by  the  sharp  voice  of  the 
matron,  calling  in  her  tattered  rebels  from 
the  common.  They  arc  dragged  in  by  vio- 
lence, and  a  scene  of  wrath  and  contention 
ensues.  The  fragments  of  the  last  meal  are 
scattered  on  the  floor.  That  beautifully 
curling  smoke,  before  it  found  a  way  to  es- 
cape so  gracefully  has  made  many  a  cireuit 
round  the  dark  and  crumbling  walls  of  the 

*  Dr.  JaaM  WUlMk 
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I  ^y^tTfmi^iA ;  iiiul  sfiKikc  witliiii  tlie  house  is 

j  4^y  tUM'^  i^it  pr>*;ticul,  wtiatevef  it  may  be 

;   yyj^^'A^'^    Sizfti  1  May  tlie  charm  is  broken? 

MfV^M  iii^Jtr  \iikv\f\ui  iiimle  j{tW  our  retreat 

r  jt  w«  Lijirii  ttftil  l#Hik  ati^aiii,  Uio  low-roolbd 

I  cuo^;/^  4<^4^  ri^/t  (t|)|M^(ir  tlie  sumo  as  when 

»«  ^^fU  MuM  il.    The  aiwociutions  are 

cy>wji/«4--'ih(:  chanti«i*i  iiulceil  broken.  May 

'  lyx  U«i«  1/4  f^  t  rcHHoii  why  lino  ladies  and 

gftntUuwn  Uilk  HO  niucli  more  about  the 

I  ^tMcUy  tA'  n  CA»iUiiii\  than  thoiie  who  know 

'  iM  uiiitir  homo  comli>rts  than  a  cottage  af- 

^!  i'tHdM'l    Kvoii  poverty  it»oirmaybe  poetical 

I'  U4  Utntm  who  mrroly  rej^ird  it  from  a  dis- 

I  imuatf  or  a*  a  pictiiro ;  but  tlio  vision  is  dis- 

iKrll^iii  lor  ttVftr  by  tho  tirMt  frri|)0  of  tliat  iron 

Imitd,  that  spuroM  noitlicr  tlie  young,  the 

hftipluHs,  nor  thu  old. 

Thnro  w  |Mit*try  in  tJie  mouldering  pile, 
ii|Nifi  which  thi^  alternate  suns  and  storms  of 
n  ihouMHiid  yoam  have  smiled  and  spent 
ihuir  l\iiy  -thu  old  urayniin  hung  over  with 
iuNtiions  iH'ivyi  while  around  its  broken  tur- 
niUt  H  i^arland  of  wild  plants  is  growing, 
(rum  mirdH  which  tho  wandering  winds  have 
M'lilUiriul.  Wo  hi«hold  tlic  imperichablc 
iiiulitriaU  of  tho  natural  world  collected 
liiguthnr,  i»ha|ied  out  anil  formed  by  the  art 
ofioufi  Inlii  that  btMiutiful  and  majestic  cdi- 
iUui't  hill  whiiro  are  the  nnidy  hands  tlmt 
luhouii.'d  m  that  work  of  timo  and  ])atience? 
Th<:  hiiMy  iitri  ihitl  trod  tlioNo  stately  courts 
(h<:  liiut{liUtr  that  echoed  through  tliose 
hulU  llii*.  h'i^Uh  tlial  W(*ru  breathed  in  iliose 
HKt'ral  i^hIU'  this  many  gtmvrations  tlmt 
canio  and  wmil  witlunit  h*aving  a  record  or 
a  imuit:  -  ivht^o  aro  tluiy?  Scarcely  can 
lh<  ru  hij  fiiund  an  imai|ination  so  dull,  but 
tiiu  cojiuunphtiitin  of  a  ruin  will  awaken  it  to 
nmui:  diJii  and  dnianiy  luisociations  witli  past 
Utf<;»  Hi:aici:ly  a  huarl  so  callous,  but  it  will 
iLi:|,  in  connexion  with  such  a  scene,  some 
t(iu<!h  of  that  nti:lancholy  which  inspired  the 
iiiiuiiorablc  rxclanialion  **  All  is  vanity  and 
vuxiilion  of  Mpirit!'* 

Uut  Ic*.  tito  inironuity  of  man  erect  a  mod- 
urn  ruin,  or  mock  monastttry,  arch  for  arch, 
i^nd  pillar  lor  pillar— nay,  let  him,  if  possi- 
Ulu,  plant  wucd  for  wcccl.  The  fancy  will 
not  bu  cht:uted  into  illusitm — tliis  mushroom 
toy  of  yctitcrday  will  remain  a  mockery 
still. 
AmontfMtthti  labours  of  man^s  ingenuity 


and  skill,  there  are  few  things  more  poetical 
than  the  aspect  of  a  ship  at  sea,  wliethershe 
goes  forth  with  swelling  sails  before  the 
I  wind,  or  hes  becalmed  upon  a  quiet  shore. 
<  Even  the  simplest  or  rudest  vessels  floating 
•  on  the  surface  of  the  watei^uom  tlie  lazy 
barge  tliat  gUdes  along  the  smooth  canal,  to 
the  hght  gondola  that  sports  among  the 
glo\%-ing  waters  of  more  classic  shores — 
from  the  simple  crafl  that  ply  upon  our  own 
rivers,  to  the  rude  canoe  of  the  savage  dart- 
ing among  reefs  of  coral ;  afford  choice  sub- 
jects for  the  painter's  pencil,  and  the  poet's 
song.    AVlio  has  not  watched  with  intense 
interest  a  httle  speck  upon  the  ocean,  that 
nearcd,  and  neared,  until  human  forms  at 
length  were  visible,  and  then  tlie  splash  of 
the  oar  was  heard  at  regular  intervals,  and, 
at  last,  on  tlie  crest  of  a  foaming  wave,  the 
boat  seemed  to  bound  triumphant  on  the 
shore,  w^here  a  little  band  of  the  long^tried 
and  tJte  faithful^  amongst  whom  woman  is 
never  found  wanting,  welcome  the  mariners 
home,  sate  from  the  storms  and  tlie  dangers 
of  tlie  sea  ?    Who  has  not  stood  upon  the 
beach,  a  silent,  but  deeply  interested  specta- 
tor, while  a  crew  of  hardy  and  weather- 
beaten  sailors  launched  forth  tlieir  little  bark 
amongst  the  roaring  breakers,  battling  their 
way  through  foam  and  surge,  now  dipping 
into  the  dark  hollows  between  every  swell, 
and  then  rising  unharmed  upon  the  snowy 
crest  of  tlie  raging  billows.    A  few  moments 
more  of  determined  struggle,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  overcome ;  and  now  tliey  have  hoist- 
ed sail  and  are  gone  bounding  over  the  dark 
blue  waters,  perhaps  never  to  return.    Wlio 
has  not  marked,  while  gazing  on  the  surface 
of  the  silent  lake  when  the  moon  was  shining, 
tlmt  long  line  of  trembUng  light  that  looks 
like  a  pathway  to  a  better  world,  suddenly 
broken  by  the  inten'ention  of  some  object 
that  proves  to  be  a  boat,  in  which  human 
forms  are  discernible,  though  distant,  yet 
marked  out  with  a  momentary  distinctnefs, 
which  affords  imagination  a  fund  of  assoda- 
tions,  connecting  those  unknown  objects  so 
quickly  seen,  and  then  lost  for  ever,  with 
vague  speculations  about  what  they  are  or 
have  been,  from  whence  they  have  so  sud- 
denly emerged,  to  what  unseen  point  of  illi- ' 
mitable  space  they  may  be  destined,  and  ; 
what  may  be  the  darkness,  or  the  radiance  , 
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uumtistii  of  any  relative  idea ;  his  exclama- 
litHt  WHM  una  of  mere  animal  mirprise,  such 
wa  UU  Aftg  might  have  uttered,  had  he  pos- 
kiimtui  \\in  orgaiiii  of  speech.  And  yet  the 
MtAOs  iftafi,  when  he  seized  his  pencil,  and 
g»ve  lip  his  imagination  to  the  fuli  force  of 
tiMMWf  impressions  which,  if  we  may  judge 
by  Um  worlcs,  few  have  felt  more  intensely, 
i^fM  able  to  |)ortray  nature,  not  merely  seen 
as  it  is  in  any  given  st^^tion  of  the  earth's 
suWiuse,  but  to  group  together,  and  embody 
ill  otm  srenei  all  tliat  is  most  harmonious  in 
tbn  quicldy  ehanging  and  diversified  beauties 
of  wood  and  water — hill  and  vailey — sombre 
siiaile  aiui  glowing  sunsliine — deep  solitudes, 
and  resplendeitt  heavens. 

I'lmru  is  |H)otry  in  the  hum  of  bees,  when 
the  urohurds  are  in  bloom,  and  the  sun  is 
shilling  in  unclouded  spendour  upon  the 
waving  meadows,  and  the  garden  is  rich- 
ly spiiiigled  with  spring  flowers.  There 
is  puutry  in  the  hum  of  tiio  bee,  because  it 
brings  back  to  us,  as  in  a  dream,  the  memo- 
ry of  liygone  days,  when  our  hearts  were 
alivu  to  the  happiness  of  childhood — the  time 
wlien  we  could  lie  down  upon  the  green  bank 
and  enjoy  the  stillness  of  summer's  noon, 
when  our  hopes  were  in  tlie  blossoms  of  the 
uri:liard,  our  delight  in  the  sun-shine,  our  un- 
Mriiig  rumbles  in  tlie  meadows,  and  our  per- 
peluul  umuseiiient  in  the  scented  flowers. 
Hiiice  Ihuse  days,  time  has  rolled  over  us 
wilJi  tiiicli  a  diversity  of  incident,  bringing 
so  many  changes  in  our  modes  of  living  and 
Uiinkiiig,  that  we  have  learned,  perhaps  at 
uuiiic  ciirit,  Ui  iiiialyze  our  feelings,  and  to 
say,  rutlicr  than  I'eel,  that  tliere  is  poetry  in 
Uic  Ituiii  of  bees. 

liut  let  one  of  these  honey-laden  wander- 
ers And  his  way  into  our  apartment,  and 
while  he  struggles  witli  frantic  eflbrts  to 
escape  iJiroiigh  the  closed  window,  we  cease 
to  And  pleasure  in  his  busy  hum. 

There  is  |MUitry  in  the  flowers  that  grow 
in  sweet  profusion  upon  wild  and  unculti- 
vated spom  of  earth,  ex))osing  their  delicate 
caves  to  the  trt^ad  of  tlie  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  wililcrncss,  and  spreading  forth  tlieir 
scented  charms  to  tlie  careless  mountain 
wind--in  the  thousand,  thousand  little  stars 
of  beauty  looking  Ibrth  like  eyes,  with  no 
eye  ui  loQk  again ;  or  cups  tliat  seem  formed 
to  catch  tlie  dew  drops;  or  spiral  pyramids 


of  varied  hue  shooting  up  from  leafy  bedi| 
and  pointing  faithfully  to  the  shining  sky; 
or  crowns  of  golden  splendour  mounted 
upon  fragile  stems ;  or  purple  wreaths  that 
never  touched  a  human  brow ;  all  burstiiig 
forth,  blooming  and  then  fading,  with  end- 
less succession  in  the  midst  of  untroddea 
wilds ; — in  rain  and  sunshine,  in  silent  nighti 
and  glowing  day,  with  an  end  and  purpose 
in  tlieir  brief  existence  inscrutable  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

The  flowers  of  the  garden,  though  poe- 
sessing  more  richness  and  gorgeous  beauty, 
are  less  poetical,  because  we  see  too  cleariy 
in  their  arrangement  and  culture,  the  art 
and  labour  of  man;  we  are  reminded  at 
every  group  of  the  work  of  the  spade,  and 
perceive  at  once  and  without  mjrstery,  why 
they  have  been  planted  in  the  exact  spot 
where  they  now  grow. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  first  contemplation 
of  those  numerous  islands  which  gem  the 
southern  ocean — poetry  in  tlie  majestic  hillff 
that  rise  one  above  another,  their  varied 
peaks  and  precipices  clear  and  bright  in 
unclouded  sunshine,  and  their  very  summits 
clothed  with  unfading  verdure ;  wiiile  burst- 
ing from  amongst  their  deep  recesses  are 
innumerable  streams  that  glide  down  their 
rugged  sides,  now  glancing  out  like  tlireads 
of  silver,  now  hidden  in  Fhadc  and  darkness, 
until  they  find  tlieir  way  into  the  broad  and 
silent  lagoon,  where  tlie  angry  suH' subsides, 
and  the  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  are 
seen  again  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror  of 
the  unruffled  water — unruflSed.  save  by  the 
rapid  gliding  of  the  light  canoe,  tliat  darts 
among  the  coral  rocks,  and  tlien  hes  moored 
in  still  'Water  beneath  some  stately  tree, 
whose  leafy  boughs  form  a  welcome  canopy 
of  shade  for  the  luxuriant  revellers  in  that 
sunny  clime. 

Time  was  when  those  who  had  rejoieed 
over  the  first  contemplation  of  this  scene 
were  compelled  to  mourn  over  the  contrast 
which  ignorance  and  barbarism  presented 
on  a  nearer  view,  but  now,  blessed  be  the 
power  that  can  harmonize  the  heart  of  man 
with  all  tliat  is  grateful  and  genial  in  the 
external  world,  the  traveller  approaching, 
and  beholding  this  lovely  picture,  need  no 
longer  shrink  from  the  horrors  which  a 
closer  inspection  formerly  revealed. 
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U  external  oatiire  abomidi  with  poetry, 
haw  much  more  ibrdUy  does  it  pervade 
ibe  fiicultiee  and  Kntimeots  of  the  human 
■iBd.  Conrider  ody  three  lore,  hope, 
and  memory.  What  power  even  in  ihe 
of  the  alchemiit  was  ever  able  to 
like  die  paasion  of  love?  Invest- 
ing what  ia  real  with  all  that  we  desire, 
eoBfeftinf  deformity  into  loveliness,  ex- 
changing  diseord  for  harmony,  giving  to  the 
eye  the  exquisite  faculty  of  beautifying 
whatever  it  beholds,  and  to  the  ear  a  secret 
charm  that  turns  every  sound  to  music 
And  hope  would  be  hope  no  longer  if  it  did 
noc  paint  the  future  in  the  colours  we  most 
adniire.  Its  very  existence  depends  upon 
die  power  it  possesses  to  sweeten  to  the 
latest  dregs,  the  otherwise  bitter  cup  of  life. 
Tct  love  and  hope  may  be  degrad^  by  the 
false  esliniate  we  sometimes  form  of  what  is 
worthy  of  our  admiration.  Passion  too 
cAen  asserts  her  mastery  over  both,  compell- 
ing her  blind  and  willing  slaves  to  call  evil 
good,  and  good  evil ;  while  memory,  if  not 
ahmys  faithful  to  her  trust,  is  at  least  dis- 
to  hold  it  charitably,  and  thus  pre- 
in  their  genuine  distinctness,  the  fair- 

nasages  of  life,  but  kindly  obscures 

which  are  most  revolting  in  remem- 
In   looking  baek  upon  the  past, 

little  that  is  sordid,  mean,  or  selfish, 
appears  conspicuous  now.  Paet  hours  of^ 
ample,  every-day  enjoyment,  are  invested 
with  a  charm  tlicy  knew  not  at  the  time. 
A  veil  as  thrown  over  the  petty  cares  of  by- 
gone years — passion  is  disarmed  of  iti 
eartb-bom  violence,  and  sorrow  looks  so 
lovely  in  the  distance,  that  we  almost  per- 
suade ourselves  it  was  better  to  weep  such 

as  we  wept  then,  than  to  smile  as  we 


|! 


Bat  why  pursue  this  theme?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  neither  soqpds,  objects,  nor  sub- 
jrcts  of  contemplation  are  poetical  in  them- 
eshcB^  bm  in  their  associations ;  and  that  they 
are  m  jost  In  proportion  as  these  associa- 
tiooB  are  tntell^Btnal  and  refined.  Nature  is 
fall  of  poetry,  from  the  high  mountain  to  the 
sheliered  valley,  from  the  bleak  promontory 
ts  the  myrtle  grove,  from  the  star-lit  hea- 
fcfls  to  the  slumbering  earth ;  and  the  mind 
that  can  most  divest  itself  of  ideas  and  sen- 
bclooging  exckisively  to  matter,  will 


be  able  to  expatiate  in  the  realms  of  nature 
with  the  nost  perfect  fruition  of  delight 


INDIVIDUAL  ASSOaATIONS. 

The  difference  of  taste  not  unfrequently 
found  in  persons  whose  station  and  habits 
of  life  are  similar  may  be  attributed  both  to 
individtal  conformation,  and  to  those  in- 
stances of  early  bias  received  from  local  cir- 
cumstances which  none  can  remember,  and 
which,  consequently,  no  pen  can  record. 
That  variety  of  taste  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
infhience  of  association,  is  shown  by  those 
minor  preferences  or  antipathies  which  cer- 
tain individuals  evince  for  things  possessing 
no  quality  inherent  in  themselves  to  justify 
such  peculiar  choice  or  rejection,  and  which 
have  no  corresponding  viilue  in  the  opinion 
of  mankind  in  general. 

Without  returning  to  the  days  of  infancy, 
when  the  first  impressions  were  made  upon 
our  senses,  when  our  eyes  were  first  able  to 
see,  and  our  cars  to  hear,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  trace  to  their  origin  all  our  pecu- 
liarities of  taste  and  feeling,  or  to  assign  the 
precise  reason  why  we  are  subject  to  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  or  disgust  fVom  causes 
which  do  not  influence  the  rest  of  mankind 
in  a  similar  manner — sensations  which,  from 
their  singularity,  and,  to  others,  apparent 
absurd'ty,  ncccaearily  fall  under  the  stigma 
of  caprice. 

Who  can  say  how  far  his  peculiar  ideas 
of  beauty  and  melody  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  countenance  of  the  kind  nurse 
who  first  smiled  upon  him  in  his  cradle,  and 
the  sweet  voice  that  first  sung  him  to  sleep; 
or  of  deformity  and  discord  from  the  harsh 
brow  whose  frowns  he  first  learned  to  dread, 
and  the  voice  whose  threatening  tones  were 
followed  by  punishment  and  pain. 

If  the  taste  of  one  individual  is  gratified 
by  a  picture  upon  which  a  strong  and  vivid 
light  is  thrown,  and  another  prefers  that 
which  exhibits  the  cool  tints  of  a  cloudy  at- 
mosphere, it  is  attributed  to  some  peculiarity 
in  their  several  organs  of  sight ;  but  is  it  not 
equally  possible  to  be  in  some  measthe  ow- 
ing to  one  having  been  too  much  confined  to 
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f,.</'t.:M*  i^  .'.  -Mr  i;i;;\jiry,  aiid  ihc  otiier  pain- 
*y  .  •  *  •/•?.■. :  V,  T.;';  iflftr**  of  loo  mucli  liijlit  / 
J  .• .-. .  :■  y  ;:ji;i'-;ir  h^ it  idle  Hjieculatioiis. 
••  ■!•..■  w. -r  Ji.":.  Ji.'il  '-vtr  iiiUftl  FLMnaiii  in  want 
•/  •  ;. '.  :■.;,'•.«:.'  r:«ry  lo  tht;  Iiuninn  uiidtT- 
»  .r'  ..  ..•■  •:.«•  k.'iowirdtrr  oftiir  BttlUi  of  the 
•  ■-.  "  :: .-.:.  V'Ji  tUi\rTi'v.  of  suhCJ'ptibility,  and 
v.*.  .'.  0'.'.'  r  i.'i  wLirii  iliirrtt  rccrivcs  inipres- 
«.  V  .  ■-.•.r'i  .-/ii  ill*:  oritur  IS  of  BcnKC.  80  far 
; '  V.':  f/t'i  ri-r:';!!'T.t,  liowrvrr,  it  is  clear  to 
fc..  v..  o  v.'i.'l  t;iki;  tin;  tmubic  to  examine  the 
»,'/••••.  \\h-yl  ^-troiij;^  prirtialitirs  and  preju- 
^.'x/  ^.  ;iri:  in  i  hi  ho  I  in  vi-rv  oarlv  life,  before 
V.*:  Sit*-  n'i\tii\t\i:  of  n'stsoninir,  and  tliat  tJiese 
tif/tut'iiiiii:.  remain  with  iih  to  the  last. 

'J'h'p*  an*  wl.iom  I  wo  p<Tsons  who  ajjree 
••XHctly  III  Ihr-ir  ndininition  of  tlin  ]>roper 
ri.'tnji'ii  of  indiviihials.  Oiin  approves  wliat 
llic  riihrr  n ■]••(•  I--,  and  pcarrely  one  instiince 
in  twenty  orrnr>.  in  which  tli'-ir  froHntrs  are 
th*^  name:  nor  is  if  nnTi'Iy  llic  liarmony  or 
di^^'^rd  of  lh<'  sonnd  uhirh  occaf^ions  tlioir 
pri'l'-n'iiri:  nr  di-I'hi-.  r,arh  aiiarhcs  to  the 
tifini*;  in  t\  i".-Mii»;i  a  ilistinct  chfiracter,  niotft 
proSrihly  owiiiir  t«»  noino  assoriaiion  of  ideas 
l><-.l\vrf'tj  that  naini-  and  a  certain  individual 
known  in  I'Mi'iy  iif«'. ;  and  thous^ii  thoy  may 
hav«^  liiith  known  and  lived  amoni(Ht  the 
ka.-M'?  individnal",  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
two  niinii-4  i*li>iuid  have  roj^rarded  tlu'in  pre- 
dw.Iy  in  lln*  sannj  manner.  Hence  from 
ditiirrnt  a^.>i>f:iationrt  arineri  a  diiference  of 

tdhll'. 

In  the  prr'^ent  state  of  poriety  there  are 
fr.w  p'ThonH  wlifi  have  not  in  the  cour«fC  of 
thr'ir  rcadinir,  become  familiarized  with 
Scnptnre  narner(  mrli'T  than  with  any  other ; 
and  tluH.  one  would  snp)K)se,  kIiouM  leaii  to 
tJieir  b*^i:i/r  renindly  prefirred  and  aduptcd. 
Vet  w>  Ihr  from  tliis  beinij  the  cane,  they  are 
many  of  them  rrL'arded  with  a  d*'«jrree  of 
ridicnle  ami  tlisirnsf,  which  cini  only  be  ac- 
counted liir  by  onr  lir^t  becoming;  acquainted 
with  tJirm  bef»>ni  we  iiave  been  i^^pi^(d 
with  lovr,  |.^rat.itnde,  or  reverence  for  the 
Record  in  which  tiiey  iire  found.  Nor  is  it 
eany  to  acxunmt  for  the  i)er\*trKion  of  the 
fine,  full-Honndini;^  Roman  namet-,  in  their 
Uriual  application  to  our  do^K.  and  other  ani- 
malH;  and  next  io  tliem  to  t host;  miFieniblc 
outra^tH  from  human  fellowHinp,  which  a 
proteK'seilly  Chri*iti;in  world  ha^  deemed 
unwortljv  of  a  (.'hri^tian  nomenclature — the 


r  negro  plavea;  niilees  tliatBchooIboyi  have  I 
(generally  enjoyed  tiie  honour  of  naminf  II 
their  fathers'  dogs,  when  they  were  more  11 
familiar  with  CiBsar'R  Commentaries,  than  ; 
with  tiie  character  of  the  illustriouB  RomaiL  •] 
Why  are  we  not  able  for  many  years  after  ,1 
our  emancipation,  to  perceive  and  relisli  the  J 
beauties  of  tho^^e  selections  from  tlie  aUest  || 
poets,  which  we  were  compt:lIed  to  learn  by ' 
heart,  an  puiiii^imientd  at  scliool?    It  is  b^  • 
cause  o\ir  first  acquaintance  with  them  vbi  \ 
formed  under  seni<iitionsof  pain  and  compal-  :i 
sioTi,  which  time  i»  long  in  wearing  out        ;• 
If,  by  the  mere  sound  of  a  name,  such  dif»  i' 
forent  tfensations  arc  excited   in  different! 
minds,  how  nuich  more  extensive  must  be  i 
tlie  varii'ty  of  tJjose  called  up  by  words  of  i 
more  comprehensive  si^fnification !    Let  us 
truppose  four  individuals — a  newly  elected 
member  of  parliament,  a  tradesman,  a  pau- : 
per,  and  a  poet — i*ach  at  h*bcrt>'  to  pursue  ' 
hi-*  own  rellections,  when  the  won!  vinter  is  . 
suddenly    introduced    to   his    mind.     The 
statesman  inunediaiely  thinks  of  the  next ! 
convoc^ition  of  tlie  representatives  of  Ae  li 
people,  when  he  sliall  stand  forth  to  make 
his  maiden  speech ;  of  the  important  sub- 
jects tliat  will,  probably,  be  laid  before  the  1  ^ 
cofiKideration  of  the  house,  of  the  part  he 
shall  feel  him^t^lf  called  upon  to  take  in  the 
dir^cuKsion  of  these,  and  how  he  may  be  Able  : 

to  act  so  as  to  satistV  the  claims  of  his  con-  ! 

*     .  .  I 

stituents.  and  his  conscience,  williout  offend-  .-, 

iwjr  either.     The  tnidesman  thinks  of  his  ^1 

bills,  rmd  his  bad  debts ;  of  the  price  of  : 

coals,  and  the  winter  fashions.     The  pauper  ;! 

thinks — and  shivers  while  he  thinks — of  the  ^ 

cold  blasts  of  that  inclement  season,  of  the 

variuui<  signs  and  jTophecies  that  tbrtell  a  | 

hard  winter,  and  of  how  much,  or  rather  j 

how  little  the  parish  overseers  will  be  likelv  'I 

to  allow  to  his  necessities  for  clothing,  fooil,  ' 

and  fire.    Dy  a  sliirht  and  almost  inetanla- 

neous  tranf^ition  of  thoutrht.  one  of  iheM;  .| 

tliinkers  has  alna^ly  arrived  at  the  idea  of  ij 

con^cienct^  another  at  that  of  fashion,  and  a 

third  at  that  of  Ih-e.    Hut  the  poet  (provided  '' 

'  he  be  not  identifieil  wfrh  the  piiiiper)  pai»«^  : 

in:^  over  subject.^  of  merely  local  inten'st  ': 

knows  no  bounds  to  hi^^  a^sociatioi.s.    His 

lively  and  unshackled  liuicy  first  carries  him 

n(»rihward,  t*)  tln»rc  frozen  regions  which 

i  man  has  vitited  but  in  tiiou.rrht    Here  he 
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t!oit«  throueti  the  tliin  and  picrcincrair,  then  I  before  liis  mind*8  eye  the  picture  nf  a  bril- 

^rijiiftf  upi^n  a  Kea  of  ice,  or  loukH  do\vii  fmm  :  liaut  euiibvt,  he  iiifteriEibly  recalU  tliat  ^c^ll-  jj 

fli  or«'Vi*rIa«tinir  enow ;  until  wearied  witli  -  ery  in  thr  midst  of  which  Iuh  youtiiful  iruii^i 

L"^  Toin-l'-ss  fsalitude,  he  vvvkn  tJie  abotie:^  nation  wa"*  firdt  warmed  into  poetic  lift^  l»y 

3rnian.atid  tolli>u-s  ilu>  fur-clad  Liiplandor  the  "  f^liJLMi  day's  ilecliiio.''    He  wck.  bri_'h!  { 

r.tJi  ?.i-  liiithfii!  reinderr  ovit  trackjes.-i  and  and   ^^ori^fouM  willi  i<unbcanif«,  t!i«  distant 

;: r I. .1: vat rd  wafti*:?.     But  tiie  |>or't.  t!iriu<;h  hill,  whifh  Jii:«  boyish  fancy  tanirlit  him  to  | 

■  *a/i'!»'r»»r  by  pn^lei8>:ion,  yel  t^lill  taithfid  to  beUrvo  ii  wotdd  he  tlic  hfi,elit  of  liii])]>iii('s^  j 
..  ;  ••  i'M'i  eiirly  attachnirnts.  ri-funis  alter  tiM'linib; — the  ninilire,  wcwids  tl.?.t  i^kirt  tin' 
f\»'r\  w.ivwanl  exrnr^ion  to  drink  of  hinna-  horizon— the  vallev.  nii^tvand  indii»tinct  be- 

«  w  ft  • 

•  -.  r  wt-I!.  iind  !■»  »*nj  ly  the  prac(?  of  liis  pa-  .  biw — tin*  vanderin;?  river,  whose  trlanoiiijjr 
•-r::a!  i.f'ari:i.  .  Here,  in  the  clmn?  he  loves  waiorx  are  hrre  and  there  toncbcil  as  t!n*v 
■•^-T,  li-  iM-holl-  a  r^cenc  of  pirturcf^ipir  and  ^'U'ani  uiii,  with  the  radiame  ol'tlie  nsplen- 

•-•  4i..ar  rH;«f.ity — a  *nil  and  chni'lless  morn-  |  dent  v,e>t — and  while  memory  painls  n.-riin 

/.  u!:»:i   il."  li'iar  trust  i*  frlittrrinT  u])on  tiie   l^UiX  deep  bhaduwH  of  ilie   t^e^'^   that 

'.■rv    -'ir-tv.  ajiil    tin*   irn  .-■,   laileii  with  a;  fjrew  around  hi>  IktlierV  dwfliin«r.  he.  Icels 

:;-'f/  S  *--if:i.  ca-i  liifir  Hn-p  ^haliows  liere  ',  the  eahnofthat  jM-arefnl  hounninHihr' v.iijt 

.-..:  i.irn   ii{Hin  i)i"  silvery  and  un.'^nllied  ho-  ;  the  tIiou.>:inti   a>-M)ciation.s  th:it  conihnitr  to  | 

.    :'•!.••  slicrti'd  e;u'th.     M«'  KCCr-"  the  soli-  j  IhrniliisnioMvividandjmctienl  ideaoffun.srr. 

.      r  ^'I'l  p'Trin-d  njK»n  i!ie  lealii-.--  thorn.         In  (lii.- nuunier  we  not  unlrequently  iini'l«»   1 

.    -    :.»i-     I'j-    u.iittT  ^'^ll■_•■  t*\'  niilaiirlmlv  '  out  from  tlie  worlis  of  art  k-ome  t'avori'.  '".•i-   . 

•    *:.•       -'!  '•  pinintivj*  tt'.irhiiiL' .-triin  to  '  j»'r».  upon  whicli  we  hr-low  nn  mien   i  l-^ 

....!   i».:v  lni'ii:.M  hf»-'Mii  i  rjioi- =  with  a  d«  ♦•«».  y  n'LMrd  ^o  fanir-!.  that  ihrv  v.car  . 

--i  •-  :•  .    • .     IJiJt  ouii'!;!v  mim  >  th'-  roar-  tin-  rli:ii;;r!rr  ef  adm-ralion  \\hii!i   i.n  irr-   ! 

-J!    '.•:.:.  •■  :i  i-r-.tiit  Ml- I'lnr  il'»;\!i  friHU  r«']  f  :l'|i- <|Mali!>  i.iilie  ohj»ri  ii.- ■  Ifcan  ju>:iiy.    ■ 

'..-  :.  ..-     '1  !.'■  ii  .»!■•  '•now  i*  in.>  ni  h^f  to.iiii  u;iii  \,  iiicii  othtr  1h  ^'^Id'-r-^  :trc  unabli'  t-")  un-   j 

.,■  r.  tJ  •   \»  •vr-i«:  ri:"  wi;ii| ;  -ikiI  tl.i'  munn-  <irr=-l.in«l.     In   i\  C"i!».rt:«in  tC  janiMui.'.-  v.e  '., 

•  i- I    [■■:.■      Ii:i!  I..'  -trf  iiiJ*  lr«i-:v  hjiniv:!*-  l->"!v  n round  f;jr  iho.-i*  v.iiirli  sip*  most  wor- '| 
-  rp.  :    ■  't'y.ijl.  .!   :' ivr*  i:"»*'.oi!f  on;iiI.;  In*-  'i»v    of  :  •  in  ril    PinM*'!-.  wlirn  .-uildeiilv  r-'ir   ' 

r»-  -'.■   •.'."•.■  ■•f  V..*'  ''i  '..'ih  r.'!:'  tiMiipi  .♦.  j;ii(l  zttiiiin-n  i.«  'Trm-n  v.itli  on*'  l;ftlc  unprrterul- 

■..t".    -Vi'.  :     ♦■r- i-r  .••jai-i  v;- :ri  t!i"  r;-.« '■/\  :;!:' j  :i  :'.iri'.  nlifi--  i  rnjiCMlcd  in  an  o^^curc 

-.--,   ,^  ..  ro   i  ;.  ?>-•:.. ;;ii  ;.:  l-;vr  -rnni!  f'.r  «'"!i:«".  a.iii  i'«i;i'iv  unobrorved  hy  any  one  .■ 

.        *  j  I 

■  -       \  ,-  .*   ":.tin'ri5  !■!  V.  .;i;  iliuksi* .  >   snd  h«  -:'le.     It  i-  tiit-  repn  >.  iMation  of  a  village   i 

••.\.    a-j-i  ■■  f'.;**  fi:*^  n.o:i..,ri:' oi*  tie  \«-n-  ■  t'ii.:n!i--t;jr    \trv   rlji:ri\i   wht  le    we    tir.-t 

" .'.  .•■  r.x.  T--  .  •::i.!     •;;:  ■.'.  "'i  t..f  f.ij-    ;  hkc  I«'ar:ii-i1  to  li'4'I.  ami,  in  j:!.rt,  t  >  undentaiid 

\  ">.■      ■•:  ■:  r:..  ':",'  :>\'A  ;■..     'ii  ::i:ri?.  and  ■  tin-  toltnuniv  of  ilie  Salu-atii.     iJf-iiit.  il.-;    ' 

'-■'-»••.;:_•  -I    !■!•■  b'a-'  .trill.    Uiiti'.'Ied  veiKTuI-I;' wi*'lr  arc  ;Ijf   la -t   l.abilati-Mis  nf 

■  i.  •..■■' V  ■  :■  .■  t!.r,i  \..  nf  I.' v.-i' irrc.I  iravri-  our  Kindred  ;   mii!  hem  r:ih   tjjat  <!ark   and   ; 

-.   nr  M  I'll'  i  |-  Ti'j'ij'  i.M  tin-  i-'ip.  till-  ,  mournful  yew  i-  the  anr;«.iiT  pallor's  trra^c 

'■-  •  V.  •  .  i-  i  I  t!i»'  i!:  :.Uii'»^  rli«-  «-Iirinr.iTip"  Ih-rt'  i>  iIm*  waidiii}'  pa'h  :-n  fa<ajliario  «>rr   i 

-  —  I  j 

•  :'-.:»,••  I.M-ji'ialiii'  i,ra:s'i-«ii.  a*"l  in  aa  ^ti-p?.  v/Ia-n  we  tnid  thr  rarili  nii^re  I'  ':u:y   j 

••■,■  J  •'  '    tri:i.-j>orT«-.l  t.i  a  -ii'm;  of  hjipi'.i-  ;  th;ui  we  t!o  n»iw — the  ^»!I^'  o:\  \\l,ir!i  tl.i-  hi-   | 

^   ■      ■   .-...•.  '  v.-:*}|  •'••■'a!  i-'»nifort-:.  li'r^tivitv.  *'•'  nrphasi  l'SiI  u-nlt-i.  ■•.whilf  h^r  h'-'il.-  rs   | 

■  .^  :    ^•. '  .  r.'  till-  atirr:!.ti-d  wafi'hTi-r  '  ^^ere  ai  pla;,  —  jkhI  tli"  low  bi-nrli  hr.  n\r  tiu*   | 

:    •-:•••.    t  .t-  ivi^ir\- art:  v,«  Ironi I'll  to  n-  rortar:i- diior.  a\Ii<  »■'■  tiir  anrirut  dame  u.-»\l   I 

;•        .'T  :  ■  .t   V  rt  :« Ii»-il  fXplian;T»' thf ir  ti'ars  t»^  jHire  tiv«T  hi  r  Ijiiilr  i:i  tin    Itn-.rlit  miu- 

:  ihiiH".     Pi'rhftjw  the  x\!ii'rl.<  of 'i'imf  have 

1     ■  -r.  »  ip  ■  IT  ..\n  nptin  our  mind--  by  lo-  '  rolh-d  n\tT  u<  wiJli  nt>  j.'i'ntio  |iitv-ii!'"  .-.nee 

• ..  .'  .» ■  ;::•-:.■!  ir*  -.  ap-  !n  r;ui  at!;  of   o  I'.n-p  wr  la-tli(-hr  Id  Tii.it  ^cenf'. — perhap  tiuiiafii-   ' 

!;.-:*.!•   a  iafi:i«',^s  to  outlivi*  all   tin*  nr.-.- of  our  pn-*  nt  lot  n  akes  th»' briL'h^ne!'^   | 

%"  .■   .        "i.  ■   !••*  :iii  1  1 1.an^'»'  v.iiirli  nc-  of  the   pa-t    more   l-i:jtit.     Wl.ativer   l\\r   ; 

'    •  1  '.-  ■  •-  .-:'i'  r  hie.     S.'ioul.i  th"  p.itt.  or  ran-"  i:iay  In*,  nrs  ca/.i'  is  fix»^d  r.nd  la'C-   '* 

T  ».:•••  7  ::•■•    ■  f'u-lv.  e:s  iravniir  t )  plare  naled.  a:.d  A^c  turn  av.av  f^'H^  the  n.  ri* 
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woadi'riiil  {irmluciions  of  art,  (o  iDuse  upon 
tl.al  little  pir.ture  agtiin,  and  again,  when  all 
but  our«clves  have  passed  ii  by  without  a 
liiought 

It  ia  not,  however,  tlie  earliest  iroprcssiona 
made  upon  the  mind  which  arc  always  the 
moHl  lasUng  or  vivid.     We  on-  :ul  suliji-ct 


!  y^ 


lo  the  t^Eune  apartiriL'nt,  und  while  the  aamc 
air  is  sung  or  played  by  a  niinalrel  nn- 
coiifciouaol'itasccreipower,  andBomcdfllie 
audit;nce  will  be  llirown  into  raptures  of  de- 
light, appbudiiLgnnd  calliogronli  tlie  strain 
again  with  unabati-d  enjoyment;  while  one, 
mwhase  lad  heitrt  tLe  fcpiingeol' memory 
are  opened,  will  tuni  away  unnoticed  in  tlint 
happy  -crowd,  to  hidi:  llie  ti'ars  which  llie 
thoughts  ot'  luiine  and  early  days,  when  tliat 
Urain  vraf  (irxi  hi^ar.!.  have  culleil  forth  from 
the  ej-eBofostrantceriisaslrange land-  "II" 
I  ini[!;lit  alivays  listen  to  t!at  tune,"  ex- 
claims one,  '■)  th'r.iM  never  know  itnhappi- 
neH  again !"  ■■  Spare  me  tliat  soog  of 
mirth,*'  in  tlie  secret  praj-cr  q  f  ili  ■.  stranger ; 
"  it  belongs  lo  my  own  countrj-  It  tells  me 
oflhebenuiyandgladni'-'sofinynativcland. 
Sparc  me  that  song  vt  mirth ;  ibr  my  heurt 
ia  Borrowlul,  and    am  alone." 

Innuracrabte  ak  he  instances  of  daily, 
and  jdmoBiliour'y  occurrence,  jn  which  we 
perceive  thateOnieparticuIai' tone  of  feeling 
is  CKcilHd,  but  know  not  whence  it  takes  its 
rise ;  as  we  listen  lo  tlic  wild  music  of  tlic 
A^\si\n  harp,  that  varies  perpetually  from 
one  melody  to  another.  We  see  tlic  tiirill- 
ing  chords,  we  hear  tlie  sweet  and  plaintive 
Boivnd,bii  we  know  not  with  all  our  wiadom 
wliat  particular  note  the  imeeen  minstre! 
wil  next  produce,  nor  can  w-c  <-[vlci.iUite  llie 
vibrations  caused  by  lus  powerful  but  invisi- 
ble hand. 

IVhen  we  hear  tlie  tender  and  alfeetionnte 
expretsicn,  "1  Jove  tin  si  pook  because  it  wm 
my  mother's,"  v'f,  kmowat  once  wliyabook 
ap|iroved  by  a  mollicr*«i  juiigroent  sliould  be 
valued  by  a  child ;  but  when  we  hear  any 
one  say,  "1  prefer  this  room,  this  luble,  or 
this  chair,  to  all  others,  because  they  bo- 
longed    to    my    mother,"    the  expression 


I  though  quite  as  common,  and  equal^  nft- 
',  tural,  ii  not  BO  irencrallyuiiderstood.  The 
room  may  be  ilie  k-ast  comuiodiou^  in  tha 
house,  the  table  the  iessL  coIi^■l■Ilk■llL  tha 
chair  tlic  k-ast  easy  yet  they  are  valued 
not  the  k'SEi,  beeauae  they  are  UBodated 
H'iih  the  iiij^seof  one  who  was  more  dew, 
perl  laps  mure  dear  than  any  one  will  ever 
i  be  again. 

I  I  have  known  the  first  wild  rose  of  mnn- 
;  m^r  gatlifred  with  Eu--h  liiithful  recoUefr 
I  tiona,  mich  de<^p  aid  earnest  love,  euch 
:  yearnings  of  the  heart  forlij'-Honeplensuics,  [ 
'  that  for  a  moment  its  beau^  wa*  obseured : 
j  by  falling  tears.  The  tolling  of  a  bell  after  | 
it  lias  been  heard  for  a  departed  friend,  has 
a  tone  of  pesuUar  and  painful  aolemnity. 
The  face  of  one  whom  we  have  met  with 
comparative  indiifcreitce  in  a  season  of  hap- 
I  piness,  is  a(\erivarda  hailed  with  delight 
when  it  is  allthat  remains  to  UB  of  thepwL 
I  The  pebble  tlialwoa  gathered  on  a  diatant 
I  shore,  becomes  valuable  as  agem  when  we 
I  know  that  weElinllvisit  that  land  no  more. 
1  There  is  no  sound,  however  simple  or  sweet, 
tliat  may  not  be  converted  into  discord  when 
it  culls  up  jarring  sensations  in  the  mind  [ 
nor  is  there  any  melody  in  nature  compare- ' 
ble  to  tlic  tones  of  the  voice  that  has  once 
spoken  to  the  heart 

Bosseou  wfpl  on  beholding  the  little  com- 
mon (lower  that  we  call  periwinkle.  He 
wept  because  he  was  alouc,  and  it  reminded 
him  ot'  llie  InelC'veii  jriend  at  whose  feel  it 
had  been  pothered.  remember  being  af- 
fected by  this  c.reumstnt^ee  at  a  very  early 
ase,  and  the  association  has  become  so . 
powerful,  tliat,  in  looking  at  tiiia  flower,  I 
alwa)-s  feel  a  sensation  of  melancholy,  and 
persuade  niyscU'that  tlie  pale  blue  star,  half 
concealed  lieneath  the  dark  frcen  leaver  is 
like  a  soft  blue  cj'c  that  Ecnrccly  ventures  to 
look  up  from  beneatli  tlie  gloom  of  sorrow. 

Tlie  crowing  of  tlie  cock  is  generally  con-' 
Bid^rcd  a  lively  and  ciecring  sound  yet  1 
knew  one, who  for  many  years  could  notl 
hear  a  cock  crow  at  miiinight  without  no- 
sntions  of  anguisli  und  horror,  be  cause  it  h&d 
unci!  been  painfully  forced  upon  lier,iiotiee  j 
wliile«he  was  walcliing  the  dead.  I 

A  ^'enlkmanofmy  acquaintance,  in  spe^ 
■ing  lo  me  of  IJa  motheHE  death,  which  wu 
suiUeo  and  unexpected,  descrJied  ihe  day 


n 
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OD  which  this  event  took  place,  as  one  of 
riioae  periods  in  our  existence  when  the 
mind  seems  incapable  ot  fedin^  what  it 
knows  to  be  a  painful  truth.  He  had  re- 
tred  to  rest,  with  an  indistinct  idea  of  what 
had  occurred,  but  remained  unable  to  realize 
the  ezient  of  his  calamity.  It  had  been  his 
mothers  custom  to  take  away  his  candle 
eifry  ni;;ht — perhaps  to  breathe  a  prayer 
si  his  bed  side.  As  he  laid  his  head  upon 
th^  p!!!ow.  he  raw  the  hght  standing  as 
an:a!,  but  no  gentle  form  approached,  and 
•ji  an  in»tant  he  felt  tlic  full  force  of  his  be- 
rpar?n;cnL  He  was  {acttini;  off  in  liie  with 
bri:!.:t.'r  hopes  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  many; 
bu:  ihat  fintt  and  purest  of  eartifs  blessings 
— a  ir.oiljrr's  love,  wa*  lout  to  him  for  ever. 
A&snc.atioris  of  Uiis  kind,  however,  are  not 
ffuch  as  c>nstiti]te  the  fi\lchi  subjects  for  tlie 
p>f?i ;  bf-cnuse.  from  their  local  or  particular 
r-ar*ir^.  Hwy  excite  no  gMiPral  interest 
T^i'^y  m.iv  be  pcAverful  in  llie  mind  of  tlie 
vr.:cT.  bii:  wi!!  tail  to  awaken  in  other  minds 
a  pr«:"orijor.ajp  d^prec  of  reelin<j ;  except 
v^^n  the  peiiifible  object,  or  particular  fact 
d^*cril>!'d,  is  iiitroJuccd  merely  ai?  a  medium 
:>r  %iitj^c'j  of  a  nature  to  be  gfnenilly  felt 
ani  underst'iod.  pmcIi  as  meniorj',  hope,  or 
k-yst.  Tliu-.  t!ie  Po»n  may  properly  address 
iTi  o[i;»*ci  "f  wiiich  he  a'.«)rie  porc»'ive:«  the 
ifa^'y.  ur  dotfribo  a  circumstance  of  wliich 
'-«  a<  rke  :\v]ft  Cia  p:i*ho'i,  provideil  he  does 
r.-t  .fw*'.l  t'Hilrm'.:ii]ioii  lilt*  olijtM; tor oircum- 
••a-.f»?,  ii.'r^iv  t\.i  >t,r\\.  hut  c:irrie«s  iheniinil 
o' .rrird.  by  some  ir^:*  iii  >ij.?  n  soriaiiiin,  to 
r*-;  >.1lt:.  .n?»  wliirh  tlu-y  riirunilly  rerall, 
t.  '  ^»  wliif  h  wj  re  th'^n  clicrislio*!.  or  love, 

m 

wr.'.-sj*  i:I.:!iit:iii!*-  TKiTure  may  Im*  ronnrctcd 
*,..;  :i'.'.  l\.'iT\fz*  I'Ut-Iy.  IW  dwfliiiif:  e>:rlu- 
f.-.t.y  ujion  oi.e  Fiililrrtormprt  !y  l<tcal  iriter- 
»*t.  and  nt*Lr!rr!inLr  Rurli  relative  i*leH=»  as 
arf  r^niinon  to  all,  ilie  inoi^t  ejrrrL'ious  blun- 
:'r».  I'l  i!»i*!i  rs  of  ia.sH'.  are  everv  dnvcom- 
r..:T-ii.  Wjr'i.-ivrrn^.irn  iitt-T'-il.  wliirh,  liow- 
r^.?r  i^"T*jiinii»'j  ii»  iho'-u  uboknow  to  what 
r.viim  Tinr» «  t!i»'v  o'.ve  tlr-ir  value,  exriie 
rvi  ^'^^r'■-pl:l.l;?|/ ri..!ii;ity  in  the  wondt'riiij; 
or  T..,-'!-  Mo  hfiiPfT'.  Aiier<|i):vrt  are  n*- 
!  rfl.  \-. '.ii;h.  from  \**-t'.\j  oiU  of  jilare  nr  ill- 
•..:.•.!.  »»''':ii  !fi  IMI  from  ti;o  lips  of  ihi; 
•T*^^**r  a<  a  \v«-ir.-oiijr  ariil  etin.ty  sound. 
h\ib^i-t«  "f  ronvi Tffaii  m  :ir»*  introduced  in 

m 

m  jLed  i->cii-ty  periia;**,  intcns^-ly  interestini? 


to  one  or  two,  but  from  wh'ch  all  others  are 
shut  out  Books  are  selected,  and  read 
aloud  to  those  who  will  not  listen.  Pictures 
are  exhibited  to  those  who  cannot  see  .heir 
beauty.  Pleasures  are  proposed,  w.iich 
from  their  want  of  adaptation,  are  converted 
into  pain.  Kind  intentions  are  frustrated; 
and  the  best  endeavours  to  be  agreeable, 
rewarded  with  disappointment  and  ingrati- 
tude. In  short,  for  want  of  that  discrimina- 
tinir,  versatile,  and  most  valuable  quality 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  tact^ 
and  which  might  be  fancifully  described  as 
the  nerre  of  human  societj',  many  o])portu- 
nities  of  enjoyment  are  waii^ted,  many  good 
people  are  neglected,  and  many  good  tilings 
arc  irrevocably  lost. 

It  v.*ould  be  hard  indeed  if  we  might  not 
indulge  our  individual  fancies,  by  each 
mounting  the  hobby  we  like  best  The  ab- 
surdity consists  in  compelling  others  to  ride 
witli  UP,  in  forcing  our  favourites  upon  their 
re<rard,  and  expecting  from  them  the  same 
tribute  of  adiairation  which  we  ourselves 
bestow.  There  is  no  moral  law  to  prevent 
our  being  delighted  with  what  is  repulsive 
to  others ;  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  good 
manners,  to  keep  back  from  the  notice  of 
society  Kuch  particular  prelerences — a  great 
proof  of  good  taste,  so  to  discipline  our  feel- 
in  crs,  that  we  derive  the  most  enjoyment 
from  what  is  generally  pleasing. 


GENER.\L  ASSOCIATIOXS. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  subject  of 
general  nsKociations,  we  enter  upon  a  field 
lao  wide  and  fertile,  that  to  select  suitable 
materials  for  examination  appears  tJic  only 
diflicnlty.  All  our  most  powerful  and  sub- 
lime ideas  arc  common  to  mankind  in  a  civ- 
ilized state,  and  nrii^c  in  the  minds  of  count- 
h'Fs  multitudes  from  tlic  same  causes.  By 
the  stupendous  ]>henomenaof  r.ature.  ai<  well 
as  by  the  ma^niiflcent  productions  of  art,  we 
are  all  atVected  according  to  our  various  de- 
grees of  capability  in  precisely  the  r^ione 
maimer.  We  all  agree  in  the  imprew«ion8 
we  receive  from  extreme  cases,  whetlier 
•tiiev  belong  to  tlic  majestic  or  the  minute ; 


I 
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so 
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and  no  one  who  rrtained  the  J)0!»J5'*^:?ion  of 
hii  reason  would  be  excited  to  lau!/hter  by  a 
thunder  stnnn,  or  to  awe  and  reverence  by 
the  trick;;  of  a  mem-and  rew.    But  t!  icn*  arc 

■  medium  cavex  of  a  minor  and  more  duliiou** 
nature,  ia  which  tlie  poet's  difccriininatinij 

'  eye  can  Dost  diptin^i^h  what  is  txalud  or 
refined,  pufrile  or  baer ;  and  conacrjueiiily 
what  is  in')Pt  worthy  of  his  jjf.*niu«.  Nor  let 
him  who  has  0])enly  coininittCil  hiiriseif  in 
verse,  believe  tliat  t-uch  distinction  entitles 
him  to  make  law??  for  his  own  acconunojia- 
tion,  and  observe  <»r  trann-j^rt-'.-s  tliv  f.'stiibli.-li- 
cd  rules  of  tasti?  ju-:t  as  lijj  owu  fancy  ii5;»y 
dictate.  The  ^amc  rt'h'stial  tiro  v.hieli 
!  prompts  his  lay  i?  warniin^r  humblt^r  blor?- 
Bonis  immarked  amooLTt  th<*  rrowd;  luid 
mingled  with  the  deiis-e  mullitudc  wliich  lie 
,  disi!ain<;  are  couniloss  poets  u?tromniitr»»il, 
'!  who  con^•titute  a  tribunal  from  which  iln.rt' 
I  i-i  no  appeal ;  who  nmst  evrniually  sii  in 
I  j  H cement  upon  his  uorkr,  irivc  th'j  tonn  tn 

■  public  opinion,  and  pronouncinir  hi?*  irrcv.H 
I  cable  doom,  conpign  him  to  oblivion  or  to 

■  fume. 

:      TiiOi?c  who  have  taken  little  pnins  t<»  in- 
'  quire   into  the   nature   and   oriirin  rif  thrir 
i  menMl  Honfiation*«,  n[b"»n  express  in.-'*antane- 
'I  ou?lv  a  rorrrct  iuilmncnt  of  work>j  of  art, 
t!  from  wiiat  tiiev  wouM  be  vcrv  iik'*iv  to  call 
'  A  ki!:d  of  ir.rJtinrt  or  ialuitiv<*  p»,"Vfj»ti<m  oi' 
wl.at  i--  ri;!:r.  (»r  wmnfr:  but  winrli  inijlit 
I  moi'O  1  iiil'^.-'v.  hii\'ii!v  bt^  reffrn^l  to  r'lrnlii- 
I  nations  of  it  I;  as  durivrd  from  rvrlHin  i;n;.n  s- 
I  FJons  a.'si'oriritL'!!.  compan.*'!.  ami  r^tjibli.-iii'-l 
,  by  a  pro«'i  ".1  i»:'lho  mind  whicli  th«'y  took  no 
note  of  atihf  time,  ana  with  whirli  tlifv  havr 
i  never ma'ii*  iii«  insflv*  snrquaiMtr»l.    Of.-urh 
is  a  ^eat  pDjwrtion  of  the  muhitude  rom- 
poi-ed ;  i\iu\  it  isthir*  fact  which  trivr.-*  tn  pub- 
lic opinion  thatoverpowerincj  weiL^htairainst 
'  which  no  ^i!llrIe  critic,  or  evi-n  Rclcct  botlvof 
criticH,  can  prevail. 

The  pout  who  is  not  a  blind  enthusi:iPt. 
will  learn  by  experience,  if  he  know  not  with- 
out that  the  public  taslo  mu?t  be  consulted 
j  in  order  to  rc'commend  liimscif  to  public  ap- 
'  probation.    He  therefon*  ffives  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  what  iK  universally  re«rarded  a<? 
most  ennoblinir,  touchincr,  or  K\d)lime.    He 
endeavors   to  !bri;et   liimself,   and    petti nc; 
:  aside  the  pains  and  plea*?ures  of  bis  own 
!  limited  experience  as  a  little  private  ftore  to 


draw  upon  when  occasion  may  require,  cr  j 

a.^  a  Hecret  lanjp  from  which  he  may  some- 11 
times  borrow  li^rht  to  r«^kindle  his  imagioa-  !> 
tion.  launcheis  lortli  into  the  world  of  thought, :' 
and  extracts  from  all  ex  luting  or  imagixmbie  j 
thimrs  that  etlien-al  es^ense,  which  beauti- ;{ 
fies  llic  ap|K'ct  of  nature.  ele>'alefi  the  soul  of  '| 
man,  and  j/ivcs  even  to  his  c\'ery  day  exis-  ■ 
teiice  Fucii  intpn.-ity  of  enjoyment,  as  those  \ 
who  look  at  facts  cmly  a^  they  are  recorded,  j 
and  mudy  matter  merely  as  it  is,  can  never  ' 
know. 


(i«*n**nil  ap'ioriations*  mufrt  tJiereforc  occu-'  |! 
*  p\-  an  important  plac»*  in  tiie  consideration  | 
I  of  all  wiio  would  Ptuily  the  poetry  of  lile: 
1  nor  will  such  defm  tJieir  time  mis.^pent  in 


1  follow  in/  up  a  cloisp  examination  of  some  I 
.  particular  >ubu'ct>«  with  rt'terence  to  this  es-  ; 
]  Kontial  pi>i:it. 

I  Let  us  tlr>t  con.-iiler  tliat  well  known  and  } 
I  familiar  objrct.  thf  human  face,  of  which  ! 
j  even  Finju'lo  arnl  distinct  teatures  liave  Ire-  !; 
quriilly  born  thou-jlit  suiliciently  important .. 
to  iuKpire  the  p<j;-t%  h\y.  From  llie  earliest  \l 
times,  the  lonhfad  has*  been  di^iiied  with  | 
a  kind  of  ]»er.>(miili*y,  and  reenrded  as  an  1 1 
I  imlex  to  the  clianiotrr  of  man,  whether  bold  •: 
j  or  blaml,  thri'ateninjjroVbeniirn,  disturbed  or 
I  Bcreui*:  imr  is  it  in  laiijjuajye  pt^culiar  to  tlie 
I  poets  only,  iliat  wc  :  pfjtk  of  a  man  confront- 
I  in-j  i»i'»  rn«'mi<'<?  wi'li  urniaun^ed  brow — or 

tliat  he  rcN'ivf.-;  I. is  >"n!pr:ce  of  punishment  •; 
;  with  a  for»-ln  jifl  iniii^rurbj'vl — I'laf  we  are  .' 
I  rncouri»cr'*'i  ^>  bon?  fi>r  mercv  bv  tiie  bl:ind 
or  brMMLHi  forrbeml  of  tlie  judL'^e — or  bear  I 
aiivrri-iiy  with  a  L:'»WMn\ie.     Phypio^o- 
:  nn'  t^urolVs.*-- to  ri'ii-l  tin'  na'und  character  of 
'  man  chii.rly  IroTsi  tin*  tbrm  of  hi<  forehead; 
l»nt   wln'thor   Ktu«li<Nl   n'it^uitirally  cr  not, 
we  all  know  in  an  inpt;uit  what  is.  indicated  ;| 
by  t}i«*  s:;v.u!t:iMeous  c(  mi  traction  and  lower-  !i 

•  •  I 

.  ini»   of  th«^  hrow;  we   krmw   al.-n,   without  ' 
'  naicli   a-:.-!;mce  trom   ^tudv  of  any  kind,  , 
wluMi  the  I  in  tore  of  the  forehead  is  noble  or  ' 
merui.  liar-ii  or  Ujil-l;  we  naUirally^oc^k  to 
the  \i;»p«  r  ]^:»rt  «»f  the  dwo,  m  order  to  form  | 
I  thor.e  inM.iMTaTHoi;';  ooinions  of  our  iVllow-  ' 
crraiuiv>  at  lir.n  sijrht,  vliich  are  not  unfre-  j 
j  qufritly  a  \\v?.r  ripproacli  to  truih:  and  we  ' 
■  may.  wiih  :-Mi;c  (ir-rriM"  oC  ciTt.ii'iiy,  read  in 
the   forcliial.  wh* n  at  n'>'i.  what  arc  the 
princi|-nl    fl'iiicni-   of  rharacTcr   in    those 
,  wilh  whom  we  ar.>ooiatc.    Bui  scarcely  can 
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a  fecuQf?  be  excited,  or  a  passion  stirred,  than 
the  muscles  o\'  tlie  ibrf-head  are  a^tated  by 
■  corresponding  movement    How  suddenly 

■  lad  «tn»n<j'ly  is  the  forehead  affected  by  as- 
UUihment !  ;iii.l  even  in  lijitcning  attentive- 
t)- to  a  common  storj',  iJie  eyebrows  are  occa- 
DorolK'  ff  levati':!.  and  thus  afford  a  sure 
mdiCakori  that  the  hearer  is  interested,  and 
tha:  the  narrator  n-jiy  proceed.  How  strik- 
ii*^  L«  the  contraciiiiaorUielbrehcad  in  deep 
aaJ  earnest  t].>jui:!it !  How  unspeakably 
muurinjl  uiidtT  tlie  doom  of  f?orrow!  How 
!Tichtiu!iy  di.«:orT(.'d  by  the  violence  of  rage ! 
How  so!t'nni  an»l  yet  how  lovely  in  its  char- 
set*,  r  of  in  it- Ilectiial  beauty!  It  is  diflicult 
to  C''>nncrt  one  iJi^a  of  a  pross  or  corporeal 
n.i»-ire  u.:h  the  fon-head  ;  all  iti?  indications 
are  thoce  of  iiiii)<t.  and  most  of  them  of  a 
rowcrfiil,  rt'f'ri»\l,  or  elevated  character; 
fro'a  fhf  ?»I;id'>:ina.  Avhoin  no  painter  has 
iho:T;rJit  Wiirii'V  of  u  Ul^jh  dcijree  of  intellec- 
tual irrAC'\  y  t  v.Iio-*.*  forehead  invariably 
inc..'a:r  -s  :s  cli:irart«T  niilil,  delicate,  and  pure, 
to  I'l^ 'ivir.;;:  rlii'lin'or,  v.l.o<c  expirini*  an- 
5"ai-;»  I-  W's-ffiii*'  l»«)dy  tiian  ot'the  mind. 

The  fo.-Jifad.  tljiTMor*^.  is  a  Fubject  well 
SiiPii  f 'F  'iio  !»♦»•''-  p'-!i,  aiul  ho  may  eIii't  of 
)*ji  \ariowi*  qii:>!:!ic:(tioiis  without  fear  of 
tra'^'iTi-'-iriLT  tut*  rul'^s  n{  f^t.cn]  taste. 

Til*'  *yr*  is  |»o^tir:il  in  a  t:li!l  hicyher  de- 

JT",  1  ••«•;» SI --'^  ir  iKi.-i^^srs  ;i  ijrpaler  facility 

•Ji  a  iip'in  :  i:-»'lf  f'»  pn*-«<'nt  circurnKtanccs, 

an-i  r'vr.iU-  ill  LTtai'T  rninut»*nep.s  and  va- 

rr'Ty  ::.«»  pri«^-if»n.s  and  afiirtioii-sof  the  mind. 

h'tf  -L  MJ  iwrfiTf  J*  ilir  ryi  as  nn  orj(nin  of 

xtfl.,^'nr»'.  tliat  it  is  inorr  fn»;uently  ppoken 

A  in  .'A  lii:i;ritiv#»  rrrt-;'  iLaM  in  any  otlier; 

ij.i    f!i«  rt*   i-*   K'arc»!y  a  writer,  however 

^rav«».  wiKr*.*'  jaL^s  an*  not  ('nd>i'llished  by 

rrT«]uent  |XH*l^cal  exprei«sion8  in  which  tlic 

^  if  Lhe  principal  a<j<'nl;   puch  a^, — tlie 

Un^i::*;  of  Uic  vyv. — Uie  ey*^  of  tlic  mind — 

the  <-yi:  of   omnipotence  and  a  countless 

m-iltit'hJe    fif  fi'j\irei?,  without    which    we 

•faoi^M  find  it  diiiicult  to  express  our  ideas, 

aiki  nl.rh  finiripntly  prove  how  intimate 

:iful  faniiliiir  is  our  acquaintance  with  tlie 

.  eje  a&  a  ni^'dium  oi'  intelligence,  no  letss 

'j^An  a«  an  orean  of  sense.    With  the  uni- 

iL!y  ir.t«-ili^'ilile  exprct^eion  of  tlic  eye, 

*•  a-a-iriared  wir  first  ideas  of  pain  or 

■  piea«ur'.',  fear  or  co  ifidence ;  the  infant  nat- 
arsUy  looks  up  into  il«  mother  s  eye  to  read 


there  the  confirmation  of  her  strange  tones 
of  anger  or  reproof,  and  if  there  is  no  con- 
demnation in  that  oracle  of  truth,  he  feels 
that  her  words  are  but  empty  threats,  re- 
turns to  bin  gambols,  and  laughs  agait 
The  lover  knows  that  his  earnest  suit  is  re- 
jected if  tlic  eye  of  his  mistress  has  no  re- 
lenting in  its  glance ;  and  tlie  criminal  who 
pleads  for  some  mitigation  of  his  sentence, 
looks  for  mercy  in  tlie  eye  of  the  judge. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  expenditure  of 
words  to  set  about  establishing  tlie  fact, 
that  tlie  eye  is  poetical.  Every  poet  capa- 
ble of  stringing  a  rhyme  has  jNToved  it  to 
the  world ;  every  heart  capable  of  feeling 
has  acknowledged  it  to  be  true. 

But  while  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
are  poetizing  about  tlie  eye,  no  one  dares 
venture  upon  the  nose ;  a  fact  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  our  having  do 
ititellectual  associations  wiili  tliis  member, 
and  beiiig  accustomed  to  regard  it  merely 
for  its  sense  of  smell  or  as  an  essential  or- 
nament to  tlie  face.  The  nope  is  incapable 
of  expross?ing  any  emotion  of  mind,  except 
lliose  which  are  \'ulgar  or  grotesque — such 
as  laughter  or  gross  impertinence.  It  is 
true,  the  nostrils  are  distended  by  any  effort 
of  daring,  but  it  iF  rather  with  animal  tlian 
moral  courage,  such  as  might  animate  a 
barbarian  or  a  horse.  It  is  indeed  a  curious, 
but  incontrovertible  fact,  that  while  tlie  en- 
raptured slave  of  beauty  is  ^t  Uberty  to 
expend  his  poetic  fire  in  composing  sonnets 
to  his  lady's  eye,  no  sooner  does  he  descend 
to  tlie  adjoining  feature,  than  the  poetry  of 
his  lay  is  converted  into  burlcpque,  and  he 
is  himself  dismissed  as  a  prolaner  of  love 
and  the  muFcs. 

The  mouth,  though  frequently  spoken  of 
in  a  figurative  sense,  is  less  |H>(!tical  tlian 
the  eye,  most  probably  because  of  its  imme- 
diate connexion  with  tlie  functions  of  the 
body.  In  the  language  of  poetry,  the  lipe 
and  the  tongue  are  generally  substituted 
for  the  mouth;  tlie  one  being  associate! 
with  the  more  refined  idea  of  a  smile,  and 
the  other  with  the  organs  of  speech. 

Every  one  sees  at  the  first  glanr*  that 
tlie  chin  is  not  a  subject  for  poetry;  for 
tliough  its  peculiar  formation  may  be  strong- 
ly indicative  of  boldness  or  timidity,  as  well 
as  some  meaner  traits  of  character,  it  is  lo 


^?f 


incapable  of  changing  with  the  changing 
emotions  of  the  mind,  that  the  chin  must 
remain  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  feature 
of  the  face,  and  nothing  more. 

These  notions,  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  human  countenance,  may  appear  to  give 
to  tlie  subject  a  greater  degree  of  import- 
ance tlian  it  really  deserves ;  for  tliere  are 
many  individuals  not  aware  that  they  have 
ever  bestowed  more  physiognomical  study 
upon  the  face  of  man,  than  upon  the  plate 
from  which  they  dine.  But  let  one  of  these 
relate  his  favourite  story  to  a  stranger,  who 
neither  niiscs  his  eyes  nor  his  eyebrows 
while  he  is  speaking,  whose  mouth  never 
for  one  moment  relaxes  into  a  smile,  and 
who  gives  no  sign  that  he  is  interested  by 
any  other  motion  of  the  head  or  face ;  the 
teller  of  the  story  how  little  soever  he  may 
think  he  has  studied  the  subject,  will  per- 
ceive that  he  lias  wasted  his  words  upon 
one  who  could  not,  or  would  not  appreciate 
their  value.  This  fact  he  knows  with  cer- 
tainty, and  without  being  told ;  because 
from  childhood  he  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  earnest  attention  accompanied 
by  certain  movements,  or  positions  of  the 
face ;  and  has  observed,  tliat  tlie  same  face 
would  be  very  ditferently  alfected  by  weari- 
ness or  absence  of  mind.  Thus,  we  gather 
knowledge  from  experience  every  day  witli- 
out  being  aware  of  it,  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  our  gain  without  inquiring 
from  whence  it  was  obtained. 

The  sentiments  upon  which  mankind  are 
generally  agreed  respecting  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  the  human  countenance,  origi- 
nate more  frequently  in  association,  than, 
without  exiunination  of  the  subject,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  allow.  How  of\cn  arc 
\ve  struck  with  a  similarity  between  certain 
faces  and  certain  animals  of  tlie  brute  crea- 
tion ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  resem- 
blance is  gross  and  brutal,  we  regard  it  with 
disgust  and  horror.  The  ancients  estab- 
lished for  tliemsclvcs  a  standard  of  beaut}*-, 
as  far  removed  from  such  resemblance  as 
tlie  form  of  tlie  human  countenance  would 
allow ;  and  sometimes,  in  their  contempt  for 
the  rude  expression  of  animal  lite,  they 
rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  ex- 
tinguished all  apparent  capability  of  living 
— in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  mark  of  the 


beast,  they  lost  sight  of  the  characteriftiei  of 
the  man.  The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  im- 
bodied  in  their  sculpture  the  &retf  or  rather  the 
embryo  idea  of  the  sublime ;  and  their  huge, 
massive,  and  unmeaning  heads,  scarcely 
chisselled  into  form,  are  as  far  removed  in 
tlieir  expression  from  what  is  gross,  as  what 
is  human.  The  Grecians  knew  better  what 
was  requisite  to  the  gratification  of  a  refined 
and  intellectual  taste.  They  knew,  that  in 
order  to  ennoble  their  representations  of  tiie 
countenance  of  man,  it  must  not  only  be  di- 
vested of  all  resemblance  to  the  brute,  but 
that,  to  rouse  the  human  bosom  to  aensft- 
tions  of  admiration  and  delight,  it  must  be 
enlivened  with  the  expression  of  human  in- 
telligence. Had  they  proceeded  but  one 
step  farther  in  their  imitation  of  nature  as  it 
is — had  they  consulted  the  sympathies  and 
affections  of  humanity,  they  might  have  im- 
mortalized the  genius  of  the  times  by  pro- 
ductions equally  sublime,  but  infinitely  more 
touching  and  beautiful. 

As  tlie  Grecians  reasoned  and  acted  in 
the  early  stage  of  civilization,  so  we,  in  form- 
ing our  earliest  notions  of  the  abstract  na- 
ture of  beauty,  reason,  perliaps  uncon- 
sciously, to  ourselves.  We  see  tliat  a  low 
and  rapidly  retreating  forehead,  sunken 
eyes,  short  nose,  distended  and  elevated  at 
the  tip,  wide  mouth,  and  sc€U'cely  percepti- 
ble chin,  are  common  to  animals  of  tlie  most 
repulsive  character;  and  we  loatlie  the 
image  of  a  human  animal  in  any  way  re- 
sembling these.  With  that  propensity  in- 
herent in  our  nature  to  rush  towards  the  op- 
posite of  every  thing  which  excites  dislike  or 
pain,  we  create  a  false  taste,  and  affect  to 
admire  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  real  life. 
And  as  most  li\nng  faces  have  some  faint 
touch  of  resemblance  to  the  animal  creation, 
we  are  more  enraptured  than  the  rules  of 
physiognomy  would  warrant,  with  the  cold 
sublime  of  Grecian  statuary.  Nor  is  this 
taste  likely  to  be  corrected,  because  we 
study  these  marble  beauties  as  statues  only, 
and  consequently  find  in  tliem  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  loveliness  in  repose ;  but  could  a 
Grecian  divinity  step  down  from  her  pedes- 
tal, and  come  to  visit  our  couch  in  sorrow, 
bend  over  us  in  sickness,  or  meet  us  at  the 
door  of  our  home  af\er  long  absence  and 
weary  travel ;  we  should  then  pereeive  the 
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Linh  coldnen  of  what  are  called  celestial    spirit,   while   tlie    ^*  tablet   of  unutterable 
browB.  but  which  were  certainly  never  in-  '  thoughts  is  traced^'   upon   it;   we   imme-  ;i 
*m(Ird  to  relax  into  the  eipression  of  afia-  '  diatcly  begin  to  ponder  upon  what  may  be 
bully,  kindness,  or  syopatliy.  !  tlie  secret  springs  from  whence  flow  the 

The  faces  which  arc  universally  consi-  '  thoughts,  feelings,  and  aJfections  of  such  a 
dercd  most  interesting,  are  tliose  which  \'ar>*  ■  character.  Wo  beptow  upon  it  much  of 
■rith  e^-erj'  emotion  of  the  bouI  ;  which  sel-  '  what  is  closely  interwoven  with  our  own. 
dora  full  to  please  in  gcn«'ral  society,  by  '  We  invest  it  witli  imaginary  powers,  and 
keeping  up  a  sort  of  correBponding  indica-  '  believe  it  to  be  possessed  of  resourccK  irom  , 
tion  with  the  feelings  excited  by  dilierent  ,  which  tlic  mind  may  draw  as  from  unfailing 
Buljerts  under  discut^ion.  Yet  ttiese  \'ariiv-  ;  wells,  until  at  last  we  seem  to  have  et>ta-  ! 
muflit  not  be  too  rapid,  they  must  not  blislied  an  iileal  intercourse  wi  Ji  the  niys-  ' ' 
ipond  witli  every  trifling  change,  or  the  '  terious  unknown,  and  to  have  made  a  friend  ! 
czpreMion  will  become  puerile;  bvcausc  we  ■  by  no  other  agency  than  the  symjmtliy  of  ,\ 
are  sure  that  so  many  ditlerent  emotions  felt  '  the  soul. 

la  qxiick  succession  must  neutralize  each  ;      What  is  most  generally  estromed  in  soci- 
olltrr,  and  we  consequently  doubt  whether  '  et}-,  might  be  easily  di;«covtred  by  what  tl»c 
any  feeling  in  connexion  with  nuch  a  coun-  !  greatest  number  of  individual:?  are  disposed   ; 
muincc*  can  be  deep  or  lahtini'.  ;  to  atfect    Thus,  while  the  atVectatioii  of  at-   ' 

I  I 

There  is.  however,  beyond  tiiit<  charm  of  ,  tention  is  ol\en  substituti^d  for  tittention  itseltj 
(be  human  face,  anotlier  <»f  a  more  abstruse     while  dull  faces  are  coni|)f  lied  to  bri<;hten 
aiki  uitcllcrtual  chardctcr.  one  which  mure  '  into  Hniilrs  wittiout  the  animation  of  joy,  'i 
pfopf-riy  entitles  it  to  be  ciiUi'd  poiuical ;  and    while  brows  are  stretched  into  a  mockery  of  .| 
here  it  may  nut  be  improper  to  remark  that    K^od  humour  when  good  humour  in  want- 
a  certain  degree  of  mystery  enhances  tlie     ing ;  tliere  are  deeper  practilionerH  playing 
raiue  of  alnuMft  all  our  mental  eiijoyincnts.  .  off  tlic  art  of  being  mysterious,  dealing  in 
The  human  mind  is  ko  constituted,  that  it    haif-rcvealed  secrctK.  concealing  th*Mr  own  I 
freifl  peculiar  gratification  in  being  occasion-    niunc^,  looking  abt>tracted  by  design,  and   i 
ally  thnm-n  upon  its  own  resources.     In-'  torming  plans  lor  tlieir  own  dignity,  mhnick- '{ 
■tead  of  being  consuuitly  supplied  with  f<»od     "ig  tlie  Corsair,  and  fancying  they  resemble  '! 
■elecied  and  prepared  lor  its  use,  it  delights     Lord  Hyroii ;   wiili  a  hundred  absurdities 
m  being  sometimps  pennitted  to  is*»ue  forth     besides,  too  irross  or  to  contemptible  to  euu- 
oo  an  rxcuryinn  of  diKc^ver)',  niui  is  satisfied     nieralr.  yet  all  tending  to  prove  that  tlnTeis 
9a  Mifh  orcaitifinA  with  verj'  uncertain  ali-  '  a  dis|K)siiioii  prevailing  amongst  marikind, 
xeoL     Myntt-r)'  otfer;*  to  the  mind  this  kind     to  admire  and  dehL^ht  in  what  is  mystt  rir)us.   : 
if  Iihrrty.     We  dwell  liie  Liiigent  upon  tliat  I      If  we  are  generally  a'^reed  in  our  lujiions 
ficr  w!iich  rfvrals  a  great  deal,  but  not  all  ■  *»f  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  human 
'4* what  the  tJioughtit  areengag«»d  with;  we     face,  we  are  still  more  unanimous  in  our  es-   . 
pwur  with  redoubled  interest  to  tliOHe  sul)-  ;  tiinate  *)f  that  of  aniinnl  form  j:i  ir«*«H'raI. 
yrru  which  we  do  not,  on  first  examination,  ;  t^"nie,  it  is  true,  may  preler  a  tall  or  a  broa»l 
fully  un«lerf!'t2Ui«L  figiiR',  and  others  may  cluMise.  exactly  tlie 

But  to  return  to  the  human  countenance.  op|K)f:ite,  but  we  ai«*  all  of  one  opinion  im  tJie 
We  mret  with  many  faces  animated,  lively,  subject  of  synnnetry  and  iiro|»orti(in  ;  be-  i 
and  qujckly  alfecttHl  by  the  topics  or  eventa  '  cause  our  nssociatichis  iire  tht^  same,  and  v^e  ',\ 
*i(  "JiT  iDomPUt.  Wf  remark  of  mich,  tliat  bestow  llic  hiirheht  degree  of  admiration  on 
mry  are  plrsisinir.  and  our  adminition  endn  ,  the  bodies,  both  of  men  '\nd  anmiah^  wh«*n  ;• 
hrrr.  But  it'  amongst  the  crowd,  we  dis-  they  powsss  the  combined  quaiUies  of  fir.ii-  ;j 
iugui«h  one  pOfMensed  of  tliis  capability  in    nes.-i.  fiexibilit}',  and  adaptation.  '' 

the  extreme,  not  always  UHing  it,  however,        All  who  have  bestowed  any  attention  iijMn  .' 
bvit  fonietunes  looking  grave  and  abstnicted,     the  horse,  must  reiranl   this  nuble  aiiiaial  , 
rrtinniT.  a«  it  were,  from  the  confusion  or    with  feelings  of  admiration  and  deliijht.    It 
the  ibUy  of  the  paming  scene,  to  listen  for    needs  not  the  aid  of  scientific  study  to  jcr-  ; 

•while  to  the  inner  voice — the  voice  of  the  \  ceive  in  what  perfection  he  posscbses  the 
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THE  POETRY  OF  FI-OWERS. 

TifKRK  are  ffw  natural  objects  more  poet- 1 
ical  in  their  g»?neral  af^eociationsthan  flowers;  >! 
nor  has  there  ever  been  a  poet,  simple  or  j 
Euhliiiie.  who  hsx^  not  adnmod  his  verse  with  i; 
thcRc  fe'pecirnens  of  nature's  cunning  work- 
niaiuliip.  From  the  majo--tic  sunflower, 
tuwcrinLj  above  her  sisters  of  the  gfarden, 
and  faiUifully  tuminef  to  welcome  the  god 
of  day.  to  tlio  little  humViie  ai^l  well-known  I' 
weed  that  is  <;aid  to  close  its  crimson  eye  be- ! 
fore  impcndint^  phower?.  there  is  Rcarcely  j. 
one  iiower  which  may  not  from  its  loveliness,  | 
its  ^MTfiinio,  il^  natural  situation,  or  its  class-  j' 
ical  as;>ociatlon,  be  considered  iiio'ldy  poeti-  '■ 
cal.  i' 

As  the  welcome  incffcnger  of  spring,  the  ■ 

snowdrop  claims  our  first  resrard ;  and  c-ount-  i 

Icps  arc  the  lays  in  which  the  praises  of  this  ' 

little  modest  flower  are  ^lm^.    The  contrast  ' 

it  presents  of  trreen  and  white,  (ever  tlie  > 

most  pleasing  of  contrasts  to  the  human  eye.)  | 

may  be  one  reason  why  mankind  agree  in  ' 

their  admiration  of  it?  simple  beauties :  but  ■' 

a  far  more  powerful  reason  is  tlie  deliffhtful  ' 

asi<ociation  bv  which  it  is  connected  with  the  ' 

iilea  of  rf'tnrnin'T  spring;  the  conviction  that 

the  ver?etable  world  through  tlie  tedious  win- ;' 

I ' 
ter  months  has  not  been  dead,  but  sleeping;  j 

and  tliat  lonj^  niirhts,  fearful  storms,  and 
chillini?  blast'^.  have  a  limitation  and  a  bound 
assiL^ned  them,  and  inuFt  in  their  appoinf^d 
time  fjivc  place  to  the  fnictifyinrr  and  genial 
influence  of  sprinGf.  Perhaps  we  hove  mur- 
mrred  (for  what  is  there  in  the  ordinations 
of  Trovidence  at  which  man  will  not  dare  to 
murnmr '?)  at  the  dreariness  of  winter.  Per- 
haps we  have  felt  the  roufl^h  blast  too  pier-  j 
rincT  to  accord  with  our  artilicial  habi.s.  j 
Perhaps  we  have  thought  long  of  the  melt-  ; 
injr  of  the  snow  that  impeded  our  noon-day  -j 
walk.  Tut  it  vanishes  at  last;  and  there,  •' 
beneath  iu  white  coverlet,  lies  the  delicate  'j 
pnowdrop,  so  pure  and  pale,  so  true  an  em-  , 
blein  of  hope,  and  trust,  anil  confldence,  that  l 
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U  Dii^c  teach  a  lesjK)n  to  the  desponding, 
iiki  chow  the  luelosd  nnd  inncti\'e  how  in- 
valuable am  the  stirrinsrs  of  that  eneri^'*  timt 
can  work  uiit  itJi  purpoRe  in  necret,  and  under 
oppre^ion.  and  be  ready  in  the  fulness  of 
liice  to  znake  tliat  piirpoM  manilest  and  coni- 
pietp.    The  snowdrop  teaches  also  anotlier 
IfwoiL    It  marks  out  the  projn^ss  of  time. 
U'e  cannot  behold  it  \.'ithout  feelin?  that  an- 
,  other  sprinijr  lias  come,  and  immediately  our 
i^voaghts  recur  to  tlie  events  wliich  have  oc- 
curred since  last  its  fairy  bells  were  ex- 
t;  panded.     We  tliink  of  tiiose  who  were  near 
aad  dear  to  us  then.    It  is  possible  tliey  may 
never  be  near  again ;  it  is  equally  possible 
thr\'  may  be  dear  no  longer.    Memor}*^  is 
bury  With  tlie  past ;  until  anticipation  takes 
op  the  chain  of  tiiougiit,  and  we  conjure  up, 
aod  at  Lift  shape  out  in  characters  of  hope, 
1  lon^  succexbJon  of  chaiicet»  luid  chancres  to 
iLl  Qp  the  revolving  seasons  which  must 
come  and  f!o  before  tliat  little  flower  shall 
burst  forth  in  its  loveliness  again.    Happy 
a  It  for  tlioac  who  ha\'e  so  counted  tlic  cost 
01*  the  coming  year,  that  they  shall  not  find 
a:  the  end  tiiey  have  expended  either  hope 
or  desire  in  fruitless  speculations. 

It  n  of  litde  coneequence  what  flower 
comes  next  under  consideration.  A  few 
vpecunens  will  serve  the  purpose  of  proving, 
tutthe^ie  lov'Iy  productions  of  nature  are, 
^1  liietr  genf*rat  associations,  highly  poetical. 
The  pruurose  »  one  upon  which  we  dwell 
vith  pj«*asure  proportioned  to  our  taste  for 
mrxl  wrrien*,  and  tiie  estimate  we  have  pre- 
T^)«ii*ly  fumied  of  llic  advantages  of  a  peace- 
'Ji  and  nerluded  life.  In  cmnexion  with 
i\i3  dowi^r.  imagination  pictures  a  tliatchcd 
cot*aive  ■tandixigon  the  slope  of  tlic  hill,  and 
\  i/ilif  woody  dell,  whose  green  banks  are 
•panfl»i  all  ovrr  with  yellow  stars,  while  a 
troop  of  rn-y  children  are,gambolling  on  the 
■VM  bank,  catiuring  tiie  flowers,  as  we 
ni^J  to  gatlier  tliem  ourselves,  before  tlie 
t^r  and  'tru'^gles  of  mortal  conflict  had 
^ri  \\M  down  to  what  wc  are  now;  and 
tiui  pn*senting  to  the  mind  the  combined 
tirif  ot'  natural  enjo^inent,  innocence,  and 
'ttral  pear^— tlic  more  Wvid,  because  we 
n.1  rpmemb^T  the  time  when  somctliing  like 
&1I  was  mifigleii  witli  the  cup  of  which  we 
^ruik^llic  more  tonehing,  because  we 
^nobi  whether,  if  mch  pure  dropa  were  atill 


tliere,  (hey  would  not  to  our  tatfte  have  lost 
tJieir  sweetness. 

•The  violet,  while  it  pleases  liy  its  modest, 
rotiriiii?  beaut)%  possesses  the  additional 
charm  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  perlumes, 
which,  inhaled  with  the  pure  and  invigora- 
ting breezes  of  spring,  always  brings  back  in 
remembrance  a  lively  conception  of  that  de- 
lightful season.  Thus,  in  tlie  language  of 
poetry,  "  the  violet-scented  gale"  is  synoiiy- 
mons  witli  tliose  accumulated  and  sweetly- 
blended  gratiiications  which  we  derive  from 
odours,  flowers,  and  balmy  breezes;  and 
above  all,  from  the  contemplation  of  reno- 
vated nature,  once  more  bursting  forth  into 
beauty  aftd  perlection. 

The  jessamine,  also,  with  its  dark  green 
Icave^i,  and  little  silver  stars,  palutingu»  witli 
its  delicious  scent  through  the  open  case- 
ment, and  impregnating  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  garden  with  its  sweetness,  has 
been  sung  and  celebrated  by  so  many  poets, 
that  our  assiociations  are  with  their  numbers, 
rather  than  with  any  intrinsic  quality  in  the 
flower  iLself.  Indeed,  whatever  may  have 
first  establiithed  the  rank  of  flowers  in  tlie 
poetical  world,  they  have  become  to  us  Uke 
notes  of  mu-sic,  passed  on  from  lyre  to  Ijtc  ; 
and  whenever  a  chord  is  thrilled  with  the 
harmony  of  song,  tlicse  K>vely  images  pro- 
siMit  tliemselves.  neither  impaired  in  llieir 
beauty,  nor  exhausted  of  tlieir  sweetness, 
for  having  been  the  medium  of  poetic  feel- 
ing ever  since  the  world  began. 

It  is  impossi!)lc  to  expend  a  moment's 
tiiought  ujion  tiie  lily,  without  recurring  to 
tliat  memoniblo  passaore  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume: ^*  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  flcid,  how 
they  grow.  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin ;  and  yet  I  suy  unto  you,  that  Solomon 
in  all  his  glor>'  wu;i  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these."  From  the  little  common  flower  call- 
ed hearths  ease,  wo  tuni  to  tlint  well  known 
passage  of  Shaksiware,  were  the  fairy  king 
so  beautifully  describes  tlie  **  little  western 
flower."  And  the  Ibrget-me-not  has  a  thou- 
sand associations  tender  and  touching,  but 
tmfortunately,  like  many  other  sweet  tilings, 
rude  hands  have  almo!>t  robbed  it  of  its 
charm.  Who  can  behold  the  |)alc  Narcis- 
sus, standing  by  the  silent  brook,  itj  stately 
form  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror,  witiiout 
kwDg  themielTet  in  that  most  fanciful  of  all 
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poetical  conceptions,  in  which  the  graceftil 
youth  is  described  as  gazing  upon  his  own 
beauty,  until  he  becomes  lost  in  admiration, 
and  finally  enamoured  of  himself:  while 
hopeless  echo  sighs  herself  away  into  a 
sound,  for  the  love,  which  having  centred  in 
such  cm  object,  was  never  to  be  bought  by 
her  caresses,  nor  won  by  her  despair. 

Through  gardens,  fields,  forests,  and  even 
over  rugged  mountains,  we  might  wander 
on  in  this  fanciful  quest  after  remote  ideas 
of  pleasurable  sensation  connected  witli  pres- 
ent beauty  and  enjojinent ;  nor  would  our 
search  be  fruitless  so  long  as  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  afforded  a  receptacle  for  the  ger- 
minating seed,  so  long  as  the  gentle  gales 
of  summer  continued  to  waft  them  from  the 
parent  stem,  or  so  long  as  tlie  welcome  sun 
looked  forth  upon  the  ever-blooming  garden 
of  nature. 

One  instance  more,  and  we  have  done. 
The  **  lady  rose,"  as  poets  have  designated 
this  queen  o  beauty,  claims  the  latest, 
though  not  the  least  consideration  in  speak- 
ing of  tlic  poetry  of  flowers.  In  the  poetic 
world,  the  first  honors  have  been  awarded 
to  the  rose,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to 
define ;  unless  from  its  exquisite  combination 
of  perfume,  form,  and  colour,  which  have 
entitled  this  sovereign  of  flowers  in  one 
country  to  be  mated  with  the  nightingale, 
in  anotlier,  to  be  chosen  with  the  distinction 
of  red  and  white,  as  the  badge  of  two  hon- 
ourable and  royal  houses.  It  would  be  difli- 
cult  to  trace  the  supremacy  of  the  rose  to  its 
origin;  but  mankind  have  so  generally 
agreed  in  paying  homage  to  her  charms, 
that  our  associations  in  the  present  day  are 
chiefly  with  the  poetic  strains  in  which  tliey 
are  celebrated.  The  beauty  of  the  rose  is 
exhibited  under  so  many  different  forms,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  which  had  the 
greatest  claim  upon  the  regard  of  the  poet ; 
but  certainly  those  kinds  which  have  been 
recently  introduced,  or  those  which  are  rear- 
ed by  unnatural  means,  with  care  and  diffi- 
culty, are  to  us  the  least  poetical,  because 
our  associations  with  them  are  comparatively 
few,  and  those  few  relate  chiefly  to  garden 
culture. 

After  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken 
to  procure,  traniBplant,  and  propagate  the 
rose,  there  is  one  kind  perpetually  blooming 


around  us  through  the  summer  moothi^ 
without  the  aid  or  interference  of  man, 
which  seems  to  defy  his  art  to  introduce  a 
rival  to  his  own  unparalleled  beauty— the 
common  wild  rose;  so  luxuriant,  that  it 
bursts  spontaneously  into  blushing  life, 
sometimes  crowning  the  hoary  rock  with  a 
blooming  garland,  and  sometimes  stmggliiig 
with  the  matted  weeds  of  the  wildemeM^ 
yet  ever  finding  its  way  to  the  open  day, 
that  it  may  bask  and  smile,  and  look  up  with 
thankfulness  to  the  bright  sun,  without  whose 
rays  its  cheek  would  know  no  beauty  so  ten- 
der, that  the  wild  bee  wliicli  had  nestled  in 
its  scented  bosom  when  that  sun  went  down, 
returns  in  tlie  morning  and  beholds  the 
colour  faded  from  its  cheek,  while  by  ita  ride 
an  infant  rose  is  rising  with  tlie  blush  of  a 
cherub,  unfolding  its  petals  to  live  its  little 
day,  and  then,  having  expended  ita  sweet- 
ness, to  die  like  its  fair  sisters,  without  mur- 
mur or  regret  Blooming  in  the  sterile 
waste,  this  lovely  flower  is  seen  unfolding 
its  fair  leaves  wliere  there  is  no  beauty  to 
reflect  its  oivn,  and  thus  calhng  back  the 
heart  of  tlie  weary  traveller  to  thoughts  of 
peace  and  joy — reminding  him  that  the 
wilderness  of  human  life,  though  nigged 
and  barren  to  the  discontented  beholder,  has 
also  its  sweet  flowers,  not  the  less  welcome  for 
being  unlooked  for,  nor  the  less  lovely  for 
being  cherished  by  a  hand  unseen. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with 
tlie  rose,  which  renders  it  a  more  true  and 
striking  emblem  of  eartlily  pleasure  than 
Euiy  other  flower — it  bears  a  thorru  While 
its  odorous  brealh  is  floating  on  the  summer 
gale,  and  its  blushing  cheek,  half  hid 
amongst  the  sheltering  leaves,  seems  to 
woo  and  yet  shrink  from  the  beholder's  gaze, 
touch  but  with  adventurous  hand  the  gar- 
den queen,  and  you  are  pierced  with  her 
protecting  thorns :  would  you  pluck  the  rose 
and  weave  it  into  a  garland  for  the  brow 
you  love  best,  that  brow  will  be  wounded : 
or  place  the  sweet  blossom  in  your  bosom, 
the  thorn  will  be  there.  This  real  or  ideal 
mingling  of  pain  and  sorrow,  witli  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  rose,  affords  a  never- 
ending  tlieme  to  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  inevitable  blending  of 
douds  and  sunshine,  hope  and  fear,  wea. 
and  wo,  in  this  our  earthly  inheritance. 
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With  ev«iy  thing  (air,  or  sweet,  or  cxqui- 
■te  in  diii  world,  it  has  seemed  meet  to  that 
viniofn  which  appoints  our  sorrows,  and 
■rts  a  bound  to  our  enjoyments,  to  affix  Bome 
■ain.  some  bitterness,  or  some  alloy,  which 

y  not  inaptly  be  called,  in  figiirative  lan- 
a  thorn.  St  Paul  emphatically 
speaks  of  a  **  thorn  in  tlie  flesh,"  and  from 
this  expression,  as  well  as  from  his  earnest- 
oeas  in  havin^c  prayed  thrice  tliat  it  mit^ht 
be  removed,  we  conclude  it  must  have  been 
something  particularly  gollini;  to  the  natural 
man.  We  hear  of  tlie  thorn  of  ingratitude, 
dke  thorn  of  env\-,  the  tliom  of  unrequited 
lore  indeed  of  thorns  as  numerous  as  our 
pleasures ;  and  few  there  are  who  can  look 
bark  upon  the  experience  of  life,  without  ac- 
kaowMging  tliat  every  earthly  good  tliey 
have  desired,  pursued,  or  attained,  has  hod 
SI  peculiar  tliom.  Who  has  ever  cast  him- 
•eI:*into  the  lap  of  luxur\',  without  finding 
±at  his  couch  was  strewed  with  tlioms? 
Who  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambi- 
witiiout  fveling  on  that  exalted  pinnacle 

1  he  stood  on  thorns  ?  Who  had  placed 
the  diadf-m  upon  his  brow,  without  porceiv- 
Bg  that  thorns  were  thirkly  eet  ^\nthin  tlie 
mal  rirclct  7  Who  has  folded  to  his  bosom 
sU  that  be  de»in;d  of  eartli*s  trooKurcit,  with- 
oczi  ieelmg  Ciat  bosom  pierced  with  tliorns  ? 
A^  that  we  enjoy  in  ttii.'t  world,  or  yearn  to 
pv«ew,  ha^  chui  accomfKininient  The  more 
aitenie  the  enjoj-ment,  the  sharper  tlie  thorn ; 
and  thoKe  wlio  have  describi^d  most  feel- 
Liffiy  the  inner  workings  of  thr  human  heart, 
Lave  unfailingly  touched  upon  this  fact  with 
the  rzielanrholy  sadneiut  of  tnith. 

Far  be  it  from  one  who  would  not  wil- 
bngly  fall  under  tlie  Htigmaof  ingratitudf",  to 
d»par7igie  the  nature,  or  the  number  of 
earthly  pleu»ureii — plt'sii<ures  which  arc 
spread  before  us  without  price  or  limitation, 
Bi  our  daily  "ti  alk,  luid  in  our  nightly  rest — 
pieamres  which  lie  scattered  around  our 
path  when  we  go  forth  upon  the  hills,  or 
waodrr  in  tlie  ^-alley,  when  we  look  up  to 
the  starry  sky.  or  down  to  the  fruitful  eartli 
which  unite  tlie  human  family 
bond  of  fellon-ship,  surround  us  at 
our  board,  cheer  us  at  our  fire-Bide,  smooth 
Jtfke  couch  on  which  we  slumber,  and  even 
fallow  our  wandering  steps  long — long  ailer 
wc  have  eeased  to  regard  tliem  with  grati- 


tude or  joy.  I  speak  of  the  thomVhich  ac- 
companies these  pleasures  not  with  murmur- 
ing or  complaint.  I  speak  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  this  thorn  with  a  living  conscious- 
ness of  their  poignancy  and  anguish ;  be- 
cause exquisite  and  dear  as  mere  earthly 
.pleasures  may  sometimes  be,  I  would  still 
contrast  tliem  with  such  as  are  not  eortlily. 
I  would  contrast  the  thorn  and  the  wound, 
the  disappointment  and  the  pain  which  ac- 
company all  such  pleasures  as  are  merely 
temporal,  with  tlie  fuhiess  of  happiness,  the 
peace,  and  tlic  crown,  accompanying  those 
which  are  eternal. 


THE  POETRY  OF  TREES. 

In  contemplating  the  extermil  aspect  of 
nature,  trees,  in  their  infinite  variety  of  form 
and  foliage,  appear  moHt  important  and  con- 
spicuous ;  yet  so  many  arc  the  changes  which 
Uiey  undergo  from  the  influence  of  the  sun 
find  tlie  atmosphere,  tliat  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  speak  of  the  associations  be- 
longing to  this  class  of  natural  productions 
abstracledly,  and  detached  from  colhiteral 
circumstances.  What  poet,  for  instance, 
would  describe  tlic  rich  fuliagc  of  the  sum- 
mer woods,  without  tjic  radiance  of  the  sum- 
mer sun;  tlie  wandering  gale  tliat  waves 
tiieir  h'afy  boughs ;  the  inount'iin  Fide  to 
which  their  knotted  roots  are  clinging ;  the 
gn?en  valley  where  they  live  and  flourish, 
Kafe  fn>m  nicring  storms;  and  ilie  murmur- 
ing stream,  over  which  their  branches  bend 
and  meet.  There  is,  howcvrr,  a  marked 
distinction  in  tlic  character  of  ditfercnt  trees, 
and  a  general  agreement  amongst  mankind 
in  tlie  relative  ideas  connected  with  each 
particular  species. 

It  is  scarcely  necesFary  to  repeat  how  es- 
sential to  our  notions  of  perfection  is  tlie 
beauty  o^ fitness — tliat  neither  colour,  form, 
nor  synimetr)*,  nor  all  combined  in  one  ob- 
ject, can  command  our  unqualified  admirap 
tioii  witliout  adaptation;  and  tliat  the 
mind,  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  process, 
and  frequently  unconsciounly  to  itself^  takes 
note  of  the  right  application  of  means,  and 
the  relation  of  certain  causes  with  their  na- 
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Tefl|>ect,  and  aometjmes  with  poetical  intereet 
Perhaps  it  is  not  least  in  the  scale  of  import- 
ance, that  many  ancient  and  stately  apart- 
DieotB,  dedicated  to  solemn  or  religious  pur- 
poses, are  lined  with  panels  of  tlie  wood  of 
this  tree.  The  same  wood,  beautifully  carved 
and  deepened  into  gloomy  ma^niificence  by 
the  sombre  infhiencc  of  time,  forms  one  of 
the  principal  omnmenti^  in  many  religious 
houses ;  and  when  we  look  back  to  tlie  cus- 
toms of  our  ancestors,  and  tlie  Rtntion  which 
they  occupied,  with  that  respect  whicli  we 
naturally  feel  for  their  boasted  hospitality, 
good  cheer,  and  substantial  magnificence, 
we  seldom  fail  to  surround  them  in  imagina- 
tion with  goodly  wainscoting  of  oak,  to  place 
a  log  of  the  same  wood  upon  the  blazing 
hearth,  and  to  endow  them  with  jwwfrs  botli 
mental  and  bodily,  firm,  stable,  and  unbend- 
ing as  this  sturdy  tree. 

Amongst  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  elm 
may  very  properly  be  placed  next  in  rank 
to  the  oak.  trom  its  majestic  size  an  1  impor- 
tance. Yet  the  ehn  has  a  very  different 
character,  and  consequently  excites  in  the 
contemplative  mind  a  different  train  of  as^o- 
dations  and  ideas.  The  massive  and  um- 
brageous boughs,  or  rather  arms  of  the  elm, 
stretching  forth  at  right  angles  with  its 
stately  stem,  present  to  the  imagination  a 
picture  of  calm  dignity  rather  than  defensive 
power.  From  the  superficial  manner  in 
which  tlie  roots  of  this  tree  arc  connected 
with  the  eartli,  it  is  ill  calcdatcd  to  sustain 
the  force  of  the  tempest,  and  is  frequently 
torn  from  its  hold  and  laid  prostrate  on  the 
ground  by  the  gale,  whose  violence  appears 
to  be  unheeded  by  its  brethren  of  the  forest 
In  painting,  or  in  ideal  picture-making,  we 
plant  the  elm  upon  the  village  green,  a  sort 
of  (eudal  lord  of  that  little  peopled  territory ; 
or  in  stately  rows  skirting  tlie  confines  of  the 
dead,  where  the  deep  shadow  from  its  dark 
green  foliage  falls  upon  the  quiet  graves, 
and  tlic  long  rank  grass,  and  on  tlie  village 
church,  when  from  her  gray  uides  and 
arched  windows  she  reflects  the  rays  of  the 
petting  sun,  and  looks,  in  her  silence  and  so- 
lemnity, like  a  sister  to  those  venenible  trees. 
There  are  no  gorgeous  hues  in  the  foliage 
of  the  elm,  no  light  waving,  dancing  or  glis- 
tening amooifst  its  heavy  boughs.  All  is 
grave  nmjesty ;  and  when  we  see  tlie  smoke 


of  the  cottage  slowly  ascending,  and  clearly 
revealed  against  the  sombre  darkness  of  the 
elm,  we  think  of  tlie  labourer  returning  to 
his  evening  meal,  the  birds  folding  their 
weary  wings,  the  coo  of  the  wood  pigeon, 
tlie  gentle  fall  of  evening  dew,  the  lull  of 
winds  and  waves,  tlie  universal  calm  of  na- 
ture, and  a  thousand  associations  rush  upon 
us,  connecting  that  lovely  and  untroubled 
scene  with  vast  and  profound  ideas  of  solem- 
nity and  repose. 

To  the  willow  belongs  a  character  pecu- 
liarly itrf  own.  It  has  no  stateliness,  or  ma- 
jesty, or  d'^pth  of  shadow,  to  strike  the  senses 
and  s'.'t  tlie  imagination  alloat;  but  this 
mournful  tree  posser>ses  a  claim  u])on  our 
attention,  as  having  become  the  universal 
badge  of.  Norrow,  fancifully  adopted  by  tlie 
victims  of  despair,  and  worn  as  a  garland 
by  the  broken-hearted.  It  has  aliso  a  beauty 
and  a  charm  of  iis  own.  It  carries  us  in 
idea  to  green  pastures,  and  peaceful  herds 
tJiat  browse  in  dtM»p  meadows  by  tlie  side  of 
some  peaceful  river,  whose  sh-epy  waters, 
silently  gliding  over  their  weedy  bed,  seem 
to  bear  away  our  anxious  and  conflicting 
tlioughts  alonff  with  tliem.  Seated  bv  tlie 
rude  and  ancient-lcoking  stem  of  this  tree^ 
we  listen  to  tlie  soft  whii^pering  ol'  the  wind 
among  its  silvery  leaves,  and  prize  u^ion  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  slowly  moving  stream, 
just  rippled  here  and  there  by  a  stray  branch 
projecting  from  the  flowery  banit,  or  a  fairy 
forest  of  reeds  springing  up  in  spite  of  the 
ceaseless  and  invincible  flow  of  diat  unfail- 
ing tide.  We  gaze,  until  the  pn^ci>e  dis- 
tinctions of  past,  present,  and  future  Wide 
away — the  ocean  of  time  flows  past  un  like 
tliat  silent  river  (would  it  were  as  unruflled 
in  its  real  course;)  and  while  retaining  a 
dim  and  mysterious  consciousneRs  of  our 
own  existence,  we  lose  all  remembrance  of 
its  rough  passages,  all  perception  of  its  pre- 
sent bitterness,  and  all  apprehension  of  its 
future  perils.  From  such  unprofitable  mu- 
sings, if  too  frequently  indulircd,  we  awake 
to  a  melancholy  state  of  feeling,  of  which  ihe 
willow  has  by  tlie  common  consent  of  njan- 
kind  become  emblematical.  Morbid,  listiess,' 
and  inactive,  we  shrink  from  the  stirring  ne- 
cessities of  life ;  we  behold  the  happy  fl(»cks 
still  feeding,  and  almost  wislu  tliat  Iwe  tliem 
we  could  be  content  witli  a  rich  pasture,  as 
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the  bound  of  our  ambition — like  them  live, 
die,  and  be  forgotten.  The  dreamy  silence 
of  those  low  damp  fields  increswes  our  me- 
lancholy, and  the  pale  and  mournful  ajspect 
of  tlie  willow,  prematurely  hoary,  becomes 
an  emblem  of  our  own  fate  and  condition. 
It  grows  not  erec:  and  stately  like  the  stern 
elm,  or  bold  and  free  like  tlie  weaving  ash, 
but  stooping  obliquely  over  the  stream,  or, 
shrinking  from  its  companions  witli  distorted 
limbs,  tells  to  the  morbid  and  imaginative 
beholder,  a  sad  talc  of  early  blight,  or  the 
rough  dealing  of  rude  and  adverse  winds. 
The  loiterer  still  Hngers,  loath  to  leave  a  spot 
where  one  bitter  root  may  yet  remain  unap- 
propriated. He  listens  while  he  lingers,  and 
tliinks  he  hears  tlie  willow  whispering  its 
sorrows  to  tlie  passing  gale.  The  gale 
blows  more  freshly,  and  the  willow  then 
seems  to  sigh  and  shiver  with  tlie  newly 
awakened  agonies  of  despair. 

Thus  can  the  distorted  eye  of  melancholy 
look  on  every  object  with  a  gliiss  of  its  own 
colouring,  and  tlius  it  is  possible  one  of  our 
most  commrm  and  unini])ortant  trees,  natu- 
rally growing  in  the  familiar  walks  of  man, 
in  the  small  enclosure  near  his  door,  the 
green  paddock  or  the  luxuriant  meadow, 
may  have  acquired  by  the  sanction  of  feel- 
ing, not  of  reason,  its  peculiar  character  as 
an  emblem  of  sorrow  and  gloom. 

The  weeping  willow,  as  being  more  grace- 
fully mournlul,  might  very  properly  have 
claimed  that  attention  which  has  been  given 
to  the  common  and  plebeian  members  of  its 
family;  but  the  weeping  willow,  while  it 
h:is  ill  this  country  fewer  natural  associa- 
tions, is  burdened  and  robbed  of  its  poetic 
character  by  a  great  number  of  such  as  are 
neither  natural  nor  pleasing.  Could  we 
think  of  this  elegant  and  picturesque  tree 
only  in  ita  most  appropriate  situation,  droop- 
ing over  tlic  tomb  of  Napoleon,  or  could  we 
have  beheld  tliis  tomb  itself^  without  its  in- 
finitely multiplied  representations  in  poonah 
and  ever>'  otlier  kind  of  painting,  we  might 
tlien  Iia/c  enjoyed  ideas  and  sensations  con- 
nected with  it  of  tlie  most  touching  and  ex- 
quisite nature.  But,  alas!  our  first  failure 
m  drawing  has  been  upon  the  dangling 
bioughfi  of  the  weeping  willow ;  our  first  son- 
net has  been  addressed  to  this  pathetic  tree ; 
our  first  (burish  in  fancy  ncedJe-work  has 


depicted  a  white  urn  delicately  stitehed  witk 
shining  silk,  and  long  green  threadi  aw- 
pended  over  it,  in  mockery  of  ita  droopiDg 
branches.  But  above  all,  we  have  teen  in 
the  square  ells  of  garden  fronting  those  tall 
thin  dwellings  about  town,  where  a  squeezed 
and  narrow  neighbour  jostles  up  on  eack 
side,  leaving  just  room  enough  for  a  tin  Te- 
randah,  but  no  space  to  breathe  or  mov«, 
still  less  to  think  or  feel; — ^we  have  aeen, 
laden  with  a  summer's  dust,  the  countieai 
little  stunted  weeping  willows  that  throw 
alofl,  as  if  in  search  of  purer  air,  their  slen- 
der, helpless  arms,  and  would  weep,  if  they 
could,  yea,  cr}**  aloud,  at  this  mercileaa  mal- 
appropriation  of  their  defenceless  beauty. 

The$e  impressions  must  therefore  necea- 
sarily  be  obliterated,  and  others,  less  vulgar 
and  profane,  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  before  tlie  weeping  willow  can  be  ea- 
tablished  in  tliat  rank  which  it  deserves  to 
hold  amongst  objects  whose  general  asao* 
ciiitions  are  poetical.* 

Turning  from  the  consideration  of  audi 
trees  as  belong  to  the  forest,  the  field,  or  ^ 
grove,  to  those  which  are  reared  and  culti- 
vated for  domestic  purposes ;  w^e  find,  even 
here,  a  world  of  ideas  and  associationa, 
which,  if  not  highly  poetical,  are  fraught 
with  the  satisfaction  of  home  comforts,  and 
tlie  interest  of  local  attachments.  In  tra- 
velling through  a  fertile  country,  thickly  peo- 
pled, not  with  the  haggard,  rude,  or  care- 
less-looking labourers  at  the  loom,  but  with 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  peasantry,  whose  de- 
light is  in  the  gardens,  tlie  fields,  and  the 
flocks  which  their  fathers  tended  before  them, 
how  beautiful,  in  tJie  season  of  their  blos- 
som, are  tlie  numerous  orchards,  neatly 
fenced  in,  and  studding  tlie  landscape  all 
over  with  little  islands  of  rich  promise,  where 
tlie  brightest  tints  of  the  rose,  and  the  fairest 
of  the  hly,  mingle  with  odorous  perfume  in 
all  the  luxuriant  profusion  of  nature !  Again, 
w^lien  the  harvest  is  over,  and  the  golden 
fruit,  perfected  by  a  summer's  sun,  is  aua- 
pended  in  variegated  clusters  from  every 
bough,  how  delightful  is  the  contemplation 


*  It  is  a  (hct  now  ^enernlly  known,  that  the  flnrt  wc«^ 
\ng  willow  grown  in  England,  was  planted  in  Pope's 
garden  at  Twickenham,  and  i«  wid  to  have  been  »eat 
(torn  Turkey,  with  a  present  from  hisfriendf  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague 
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'  if  ifast  niral  and  pictaretque  «eene!— how 
!  fwectly  tiie  ideas  it  presents  to  the  mind  are 
I  blended  wirh  our  love  of  nature  and  natural 
cBJojinents.  and  our  gratitude  for  the  boun- 
If  and  gooilnesd  of  a  gracious  Providence. 
I     DeaceDdiiig  to  the  class  of  inferior  trees,  or 
I  tmxhtr  plants,  our  poetical  associations  in- 
in  proportion  as  these  are  more  pic- 
(ue,  graceful,  or  parasitical ;  and  con- 
MqiumtljT,  are  more  easily  woven  into  tlie 
iMidscnpe.  either  real  or  imaginary,  i\'hich 
tlie  subject  of  contemplation.  Amongst 
the  common  wild  heath  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important ;  nor  are  we,  on  first  con- 
•deratioa,  aware  for  how  large  a  propor- 
I  boo  of  our  admiration  of  mountain  scenery 
I  vemrte  indebted  to  the  rich  purple  hue  which 
I  is  thrown  by  tliis  plant  over  the  rugged  sides 
I  of  the  hilU,  otlierwisc  too  cold  and  stony  in 
!  thtir  aspect  to  gratify  tlie  eye.    With  tlie 
I  idea  of  the  heath  we  connect  tlic  path  of  the 
\  koriy  traveller,  or  the  silence  of  untrodden 
vilii ;  tiie  haunt  of  tlie  timid  moor  fowl,  tlie 
bom  of  tiie  wandering  bee,  or  the  gusJi  of 
)  VBaten  water  in  the  deep  ravines  of  the 
i  BoonLiins.  working  iu  way  amonr?st  the 
« rocA^  through  moss,  and  fern,  and  matted 
1  wcdt,  until  at  length  it  sparkles  up  in  tlie 
dear  san-«hinc,  and  then  goes  dancing,  and 
i  kapiog.  yet  ever  murmuring,  like  a  pleased 
,  hn  fret:ul  child,  on — on  towards  the  bosom 
«f  the  sdetit  lake  below. 
,    Bat  above  a!I  other  vegetable  productions, 
I  DKL^ier  trc«-s  nor  flowers  excepted,  the  i\y  is 
psrhafH  the  ni>Mt  |ioeticnl.     And  why  7  not 
ttmly  becaiiM  iti»  leaves  arc  "never  sen*," 
Dof  UpcauiK^   it  hangs  in  fanciful  festoons, 
fJ.r.rrin:r  yet  pl<K)niy,  plnj  ful  yet  sad ;  but 
berauie  it  docs  what  so  frw  things  in  nature 
viU  do— it  ciin^  to,  and  benutities  the  ruin 
—a  slirinks  not  from  tlie  f.illen  column — it 
eoren  with  its  close  embrace  tlie  rugged 
brc  of  d('#olatio;i^  ami  conceals  bencadi  its 
r.ch  and  shinmg  mantle  the  ravages  made 
br  the  ha.i*i  ot'  time — the  wreck  whidi  tlie 

• 

iRnpest  lias  wrou;?ht  ^ 

Besiden  tills  hii^hly  poetical  idcn,  which 
igrces  itorif  upon  every  feeling  mind,  the  i\'y 
has  othrr  ait^ociations,  deeply  interesting  in 
tuvehnracfpr.  It  requires  so  many  years 
tobrui:;  tt  to  the  fterfection  necessary  for 
^^*^y^  mascr-s  ot  f'iliage,  and  dark  recesses 
^  E.ym':riunj»  glouni,  which  its  most  pictu- 


resque form  presents,  that  we  naturally  con- 
nect with  this  plant  the  ideas  of  solemnity 
which  are  awakened  by  reflecting  on  the 
awful  lapse  of  time.    The  ivy,  too,  is  chiefly 
seen  upon  the  walls  of  religious  houses, 
either  perfect  or  ruinous,  where  its  heavy 
clusters  of  matted  leaves,  with  their  deep 
shadow,  afford  a  shelter  and  a  hiding  place 
for  tlie  bat  and  the  owl,  and,  in  the  ideas  of 
the  irrational  or  tlie  too  imaginative,  for 
otlier  less  corporeal  beings  that  flit  about  in 
the  dusky  hours  of  night    Thus,  the  ivy  ac- 
quires a  character  of  mystery  and  gloom, 
pertiaps,  even  more  poetical  than  tliut  which 
strikes  us  when  we  sec  itti  glittering  8pra>'s 
glancing  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  or  waving  i 
in  the  wind  aroimd  tlie  gray  turrets  of  the  ' 
ruin,  and  suggesting  that  simile  which  has  ' 
been  so  frequently  the  poet's  tlicme,  of  light 
words  and  jocund  smiles  assumed  by  the  i 
broken-hearted  to  conceal  tlie  withering  of  [ 
the  blighted  soul.  ; 

It  wouM  be  useless  to  proceed  farther  ; 
with  tliis  minute  examination  of  objects,  to 
each  of  which  a  volume  of  relative  ideas 
might  be  appropriated.    A  few  examples 
are  sufRcient  to  prove,  that  with  this  class  • 
of  natural  productions,  the  pn.*at  majority  ' 
of  minds  are  tlie  same  in  their  associations. 
Would  it  might  prove  something  better  than 
a  mockery  of  the  loveliness  of  nature,  thus  ' 
to  examine  its  component  parts,  and  ask  | 
why  each  is  charming !    Far  more  dcUght- 
ful  would  be  tlie  task  of  expatiating  upon 
tlie  whole,  of  roaming  nt  will  upon  tlie  hills 
and  tlirough  the  woods,  and  embracing  at 
one  view,  in  one  ecstatic  tliought,  tlie  un- 
speakable hannony  which  reigns  through 
the  creation.    The  pine,  the  oak,  and  the 
elm,  may  be  magnificent  in  themselves — 
the  willoAv,  the  heath,  and  the  ivy,  may  each 
present  a  picture  to  tlie  imagination;  but 
what  arc  tliese  considered  separately,  com-  j 
pared  with  tlie  ever- varying  combination  of  | 
form  and  colour,  majesty  and  grace,  pre-  | 
sented  by  the  forest,  or  the  woodlnnd,  the 
sloping  banks  of  the  river,  or  the  leafy  dell, 
where  the  round  and  tlic  mai^sive  fi;;urct 
are  broken  by  tlie  spiral  stem  or  tlic  feathery 
foliage  tliat  trembles  in  the  pas^^ing  gale — 
where  tlie  hues  thQl  aiVmcst  vivid,  or  most 
delicate,  stand  forth  in  clear  cpntrnst  trom  the 
deptlis  of  sombre  sluule — where  every  pro-  ! 
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ytKfj-'i  i'JCk  mid  rugged  clell  is  fringed 
w:rj*  £.  c'-iriiuj  oi'  green  tracery,  and  every 
Ifjbbty  £^'r*:ii:n  nr fleets  again,  in  its  RtainlesH 
jjLurrvr.  xjjt  variety  and  die  magnificence  of 
U-fc  fc  jrr'i'jfidiiig  i^roves  ?  Yet  what  are 
w^TCJe  V/  iA:il  of  ilic  jK-Tfection  of  nature,  the 
givrith  il.at  li«  Kcattered  even  in  our  daily 
yt:Ji  ?  A  lid  what  are  we,  that  we  should 
pairue  tJ*e  sordid  avocations  of  life  Avithout 
|>9iii:irig  V)  admire? 

Jn  ordt-r  tliat  (he  liBirmony  of  tweet  sounds 
niay  be  dihUnrtly  perceived  and  accommo- 
dated 10  the  iiiHte,  thi^re  mu«t  be  a  peculiar 
ionnaMnii  uf  tlie  human  ear;  nor  is  it  poB^i- 
,   bift  for  thii  ]M)tMry  of  any  object,  even  the 
j   mobt  beautiful  in  nnture,  to  be  icii  or  under- 
1   ittoiid  without  an  answering  chord  in  the 
;l  human  heiirt.      There  are  many  rational 
'  beings,  worthy  and  estimable  in  their  way, 
I  aho^reihi'r  iuhcnbible  to  the  unseen  or  spirit- 
ual charm  which  lies  in  almost  ever}-  subject 
of  intell'Ctual    contemplation ;    who    gaze 
upon  lilt  ivy-mantled  ruin,  and  behold  no- 
thing more  tlian  gray  walls  with  a  partial 
covering  of  green,  like  the  man  bo  aptly 
describeti  by  VVonlswortli,  when  he  aayb — 


•«  The  pnmroKa  liy  the  wnter'ts  brim, 
A  yrtlow  priiiiro^ff  wai  to  him, 
AuA  11  i%a*  uoihing  mure.** 

But  there  are  others,  whether  happier  in 
this  state  of  being  it  nught  not  be  easy  to 
prove,  but  i:ta'tainly  more  capable  of  intense 
and  ri:fm«:d  fiijoyiiuMit,  who,  accustomed  to 
hve  111  a  wurM  of  thought,  and  to  derive 
iJicir  iiiip|iiiii'HS  troni  remote  and  impalpable 
Lebenci-b  tif  Ihiiigb,  rather  than  trom  things 
tJicniijclvLii.  (Niniiot  ItMik  on  nature,  nor  be- 
hold any  oiijert  with  which  ]Hi(>tical  associa- 
tion buldij  the  miiM  distant  connexion,  but 
iinnii:ih.itiiy  a  hjutrk  in  Ihi^  train  of  ima^ina- 
iKiU  lb  liindii.'d,  iiiid  iMiiiHiMouMieHH,  memor}*, 
nnil  iiiiiii  ipiitidii,  hiitp  I'drl  nn  tia*  living  tire, 
wiiiLh  gliiUit  lliiiiui'ti  the  expansive  smil. 

It  ie,  Kiill  to  H|Hnk  ti.«.runttivcly,  by  the 
ii^Iil  of  this  firt^,  that  they  Hen  whnt  i:<  im- 
pcrci'piiblc  to  other  eyen.  They  imui  disco- 
ver tyiK^s  and  fimbhaiiw  ia  nil  erf*iit(*d  thintrs ; 
and  Imvhig  riiceiviul  in  their  nwn  minds 
dei:p  aiul  indelible ^npreitriinnri  of  benuty 
and  hitr'iuiny.  mtijtf^  and  awe,  ran  rt*cur 
to  tho^iti  iinprt-t«^ioiiri  through  the  rhiumels 
uhich  exteiual  things  atliird,  and  driiw  trom 


thence  a  never-failing  supply  of  the  punit 
poetical  enjoyment 
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While  flowers,  and  trees,  and  plants  jki 
general  alford  an  immense  fund  of  intered 
to  the  contcmplati\'c  beholder,  tlie  animal 
kiiigdont,  yet  scarcely  touched  upon  in  theie  j 
IKigo.s.  in.  iK?rhaps,  equally  fertile  in  poetical  j 
associations^.  From  tJie  reflections  of  tbe[ 
melancholy  Jacques  upon  the  wounded  [ 
deer,  down  to  the  pretty  nursery  fable  of! 
*'  The  Babes  in  the  Woo<l,"  the  same  natu- 
ral dccire  to  associate  with  our  own  tliej 
habhs  pjid  feelings  of  the  more  sensitive  and ! 
amiable  of  the  inferior  animals  is  observa- 
ble«  as  well  in  the  productions  of  the  subli- 
mest,  as  tlie  simplest  poet. 

Burns'  '*  Address  to  a  Mouse,"  proves  to 
us  witli  how  much  genuine  pathos  a  familiar  [ 
and  ordinary  subject  may  be  invested.  Ko  • 
mind  wliich  had  never  bathed  in  the  fountain  | 
of  poetry  itself— whose  remotest  attributes , 
had  not  been  imbued  with  tJiis  ethereal  pnn- ' 
ciple  as  with  ,i  living  fire,  could  have  ven- 1 
tured  upon  such  a  theme.  In  common  handi, 
a  moral  dn«wn  from  a  niouse.  and  clotliedin  !■ 
the  languuge  of  verse,  would  have  been  | 
little  better  than  a  burlesque,  or  a  baby^s . 
song  at  best ;  but  in  these  beautiful  and  i 
touching  lines,  so  perfect  is  the  adaptation 
f>f  the  language  to  the  subject — so  evident,  • 
witliout  ostentation,  ilie  deep  feeling  of  tJie  ' 
bard  himself,  that  the  moral  flows  in  witli  ■ 
a  natural  shnplicity  which  cannot  fail  to : 
charm  the  most  fastidious  reader.  j 

The  hues  in  which  CoA\-per  describes  him- 1 
self  as  a  *'  stricken  deer,''  are  aUo  aflecting  in  j 
the  extreme ;  but  as  my  object  is  not  to 
quote  instances,  but  to  examine  why  certain  i 
tilings  are  pre-eminendy  |X)eticaI,  we  will 
proceed  to  tlie  considerations  of  a  few  indi- 
vidual subjects;    first  premising,  that  ani- 
mals obtain  the  character  of  being  so  in  a 
!  $rr enter  degree  in  proportion  as  we  imagirte 
them  to  po6:$es8  such  qualities  as  arc  most 
elevated  or  refined  in  ourseh-es,  and  in  a  Usg  ^ 
degree  as  we  become  familiarized  wnh  their 
bodily  functions :  because  the  majorir\'  of  ; 
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ideas,  in  connrxion  wiih  them,  must  then 

be  of  a  groM  material  character,  just  as  we 

may  speak  in  ))oetry.  of  the  *^  wild  boar  of 

ihe  wildemesa,"  while  the  tame  hog  of  the 

I  •!}'  »  a  tliinsr  wholly  forbidden. 

The  elrphant  is  allowed  to  be  tlie  most 
«i;aciou.«  of  the  brute  creation;  but  his 
ncnctty  is  celebrated  chiefly  in  anecdotes 
of  Lick  and  cunnin<;.  which  qualities  being 
the  t-erv  reverse  of  what  is  elevated  or  no- 
lit  in  human  nature,  he  posecFsoK,  in  spite 
oThJi  rorious  fonnnlion  and  majestic  power, 
'■  litde  c!aim  lo  poetical  interest 

The  dog  ver>'  properly  stands  next  in  the 
fcale  of  intellect;  and  «?o  far  as  thitlifnl  at- 
tachment is  a  rare  and  beautiful  trait  in  tlic 
chsu^cter  both  of  man  and  brute,  the  dog 
mar  be  said  to  be  p<>eticid ;  but  we  are  too 
lamliar  witli  this  animal  to  rrsfard  him  i\ith 
!!;f  reverence  which  his  good  qualities  might 
f»»en  to  dt-mand.    We  feed  him  on  crusts 
tad  garKiire ;  or  we  see  him  hungered  until 
be  become:;  greedy,  and  neglected  until  he 
hpcome*  •er\*ile,  and  Fpumrd  until  he  threat- 
ens a  venrrwince  which  he  dares  not  execute. 
The  claims  of  tlie  horse  to  tlie  gonond 
liiniration  of  mankind  are  too  well  under- 
:  upod  to  need  our  notice  here,  especially  as 
■  ihev  have  alreadv  been  examineil  in  a  for- 
'  met  chapter.    To  the  horse  belong  no  as- 
.  neiationi«  with   itleas  of  wliat  is  gross  or 
Bean.    His  most  strikimrattril ait ♦•  is  power; 
tad  the  ardour  with  whirh  h<*  eni»Trt  into  the 
excitement  of  the  chn-^e,  or  the  haitl**,  gives 
ba  a  character  so  nearly  approacliing  to 
wLat  IS  nnn  ailmired  in  tlie  human  species, 
tIaS  likf  ancients  deliirhtetl  to  repres«Mit  this 
BoVe  nnima!.  not  as  he  is,  but  witli  dibtend- 
•d   DMtrils,   in.iicating  a  courairc    almost 
nore  than  aiiimaL  with  eyes  animated  with 
mffita!  as  m'ell  ait  physical  energ}\  and  with 
'^  broad  ir.tellertual  forehead  of  a  man. 

The  a»«  M  certainly  less  poetical  than  pic- 
tarr«qu^ ;  but  eidt.  it  is  |K)etical  in  its  pa- 
'  L-^.t  endurance  of  FutTering,  in  its  associa- 
tion wi'di  the  wandfTing  outcasts  from  society 
v^i'vp  teuu  are  in  the  wild<>niess,  and  whose 
*  '.odginf  IS  on  the  cold  groimd,"  in  its  hum- 
ble appetites,  and  in  its  unrcpining  submis- 
man  to  the  most  al>ject  detntulation.   Let  us 
^knpe  that  the  patience  of  the  ass  arises  from 
in  own  ini>«»nsibility,  and  tiiat  its  sutlerings, 
tSMsgh  frequent  arc  attended  witli  little 


acuteness  of  sensation ;  but  they  are  suffer- 
ings still,  borne  with  a  meekness  that  looks  so 
much  like  the  Christian  '/irtue,  resignation,  j 
that,  in  contemplating  the  hard  ^ndition  of  jl 
this  c'egraded  animal,  the  rkeart  is  soflened  j. 
with  feelings  of  sorrow  ana  compassion,  and  ' 
we  long  to  rescue  it  from  tlie  yoke  of  the 
oppressor. 

I  have  often  thought  there  was  something 
peculiarly  atfectuig  in  the  character  of  tlie 
young  ass — something  almost  saddening  to 
tlie  soul,  in  its  sudden  starts  of  short-lived 
frolic  In  its  appearance  tliere  is  a  strange 
imnatural  mixture  of  infant  glee,  with  a 
mournful  and  almost  venerable  gravity.  Its 
long  melancholy  ears  are  in  perfect  contrast 
witli  its  innocent  and  hap])y  face.  It  seems 
to  have  heard,  what  is  seldom  heard  in  ex- 
treme youtli,  tlie  sad  forebodings  of  its  latter 
days;  and  when  it  crops  tlie  tliistle,  and 
sports  among  tlic  briers,  it  appears  to  be 
witli  the  vain  hope  of  carrying  the  spirit  of 
joy  along  with  it,  through  the  alter  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  hard  and  bitter  lot 

The  cow  is  poetical,  not  *rom  any  quality 
inherent  or  even  inia'^iued  to  be  inherent  in 
itself,  but  from  its  invariable  association 
with  rich  pastures  and  verdant  meadows, 
and  as  an  almost  indi^pent^able  ornament  to 
pictures  of  quiet  rural  sccner}'.  Time  was 
when  the  cov.'  was  ])oetical  from  her  associ- 
ation with  TOFV  maidens  tripping  over  tlic 
dewy  lawn,  and  village  swains  tuning  tlie 
rustic  reed ;  but  since  the  high  magnifier  of 
modern  investigation  has  been  applied  lo  ' 
pastoral  subjects,  milkmaids  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  too  homely  for  the  poet's 
theme ;  village  swains  have  been  detected  iii 
fustian  garments  j  and  both,  with  tlicir  flocks, 
and  their  herds,  and  with  pastoral  poefy 
altogether,  have  been  dismissed  from  tlie 
tlientre  of  intellectual  entertainment 

Nothing,  however,  that  has  yet  been  efii;ct- 
ed  by  the  various  changes  to  which  taste  is 
liable,  has  destroyed  the  poetical  chciractcr 
of  tlie  deer.  Our  associations  witli  the  deer 
are  far  removed  from  every  thing  grosF  pr  » 
familiar ;  we  think  of  it  only  as  a  free  deni- 
zen of  the  woods,  swill  in  its  movements, 
graceful  in  its  ehistic  step,  delicate  in  all  its 
perceptions,  and  tremblingly  alive  to  tlic 
dangers  which  threaten  it  on  every  hand. 
We  imagine  it  retiring  from  the  broad  clear  '; 
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'  1:  'ht  of  i!:i\'.  int*)  flu*  r^iflr.  i',n  «»!'  il.i'  mmm-  '  npi»"nt]f.l  to  ilicm  llie  entire  win  rn  of  a  bird.  ' 

i:\-M  irlm:  Moupiuir  in  si'.i-iii'**  :i'j.l  jiiiljin  li*  ;  WIiithtT.   from   Hiin  aifriociation,  we   have  , 

to  (Irinii  nf  ihc  pure  uTiriTi^  in  th'-ir  iMilihlinir  '  Irarij*'il  !•)  ron>iii»T  hirJ;»  :u;  Ie*«  material  ' 

■  aid  HKloilious  flow  J  gazirn;  nii  ihnu'jh  iJ»»'  '.  C'.in  o:!.rr  iiiiin.nld,  or  whfth(*p.  from  the 

rocrtV  tiffi!**.  rii   in  nuvmirt  iliv  v.T"iJy  h.il-  |  n;  r.:il  l\ij\A  of  Mrl^,  llie  :irti»t  and  the  poei . 

.   InwH  u:»    iie  ba:ik^  o!*  iho  t?r«  an.,  witii  i:-  •  Kivt-  I<  .'irn*  il  to  n.-pn-viMil  luiirclic  bein??  ap 

r  cl'-:ir  crilin  fvo,  lJi;'.t  lu  iki«  tn*  iiill  <  l'  !«»w  i  l»')riii'   alon*/   tin*  frrl-.U  of  air  on  rfailierv 

;   a»nl   t'*rnlrrjn*e->   t-i   Ik*   1»i  inr.  i-.i.   yi  t   •■\it  I  wiji-.'-.  it  i>  f-rnifi  tlial  ihi;  rapacity  of  flirfil 

!   warcliful,  frjiu  a:i  iijstiiiMivi;  :-*i';:i«i'  uf  t!:i' ■  lo-i-^  ir.rn.'ori*.- pHf  liralpuWimity  arid  cracf, 

multipIiL'J  calaniitio-^  v. fiii-li  ii>.-:i:I  lii"  j..i.m-  by  ii-  .iij  r  ir.ru.rir-.l  ia  our  ntitioiiS  with  the 

r'Mit  anii  h»-lpli'.-.- ;  r-tiriini'  T.)  rln*  h!ijl,Tr.,t  |  only  i;i!;t'j;  of  ivliicli  wo  have  any  know* 

■  8<rjriil  of  rartJi   or  air.  thi-   ru-lli::?:  (»f  l'if  I.  i-jr. 

'   spray  tint  ppri  jl'-  I  nrk  fr'»m  tl.f  f.jut  'if  ?;,i-  I       liini-.  in  rhr  ir  partiality  fur  tf-e  h:iUDt8  of  | 

fairy  SDn'Tstrr,  *'r  lUr.  tliU  nf  ilu*  !•  af  iliaT  niMi:.  ctii'i  r  :\  i^rrikin.^  ap^n^al  to  t'»R  prnsitivc 

fliriiiTfi  froia  Ihmi  _'!i  :•»  lioMjIi :  aiii!  ihi'u — as  |  an«l  l'f:i'"v«'I-iit  niiii;l.      Whv   hhouM   ihev  ■■ 

tJi»;  Zi-pliyr  s\\«'il-!.  aiiil  tli«r  L^'itli'-nuL^  bn'i  zi*  ;  c;»^t  t[:fT:i  rKr-  inro  ihc  patli  uf  tlie  destroy- ' 

coairs  lil^f  a  vjiii'i-  tlirmiL'h  iI;'-  Ui'Sy  ii»p.]i>  !  r-r,  i»r  I'Xpn^f  tinir  friil  LaMtations  to  the" 

:,  oftJr*  fnro>t — l)iarii!iri'_r '>\»t  lln-  !ip'fj>y  tiir!'.  j  ^ra  p  of  Lis  1Jr^^•pa^ia:J  hand  ?     ]^  it  that 

mil  awav  ali»n  '  t!.<'  >iiitsoi'ilji;  rrir>ii!i::'i;i —  I  iMrv  ;'•  el  >o:tji.'  'iiilv  u>i:rh  of  love"^  (or  tiieir 

■  away  to  j  ijn  Jli"  liDw.-iir^  In-ri.  aiit!  L'iv.^  j  impt-riinn   i;  :t.-JiT.  or  Uiat    tJiry  werlc  from 
tli'-iM  iiit- lliLT'-r  I';  nl'  an  apj  r'iar:.i"L'.    bi:l  .  hi^  pow«r  w  I:;:  i  Li  <  !ui.*rcy  t'X)  often  denies?  " 
uri''"vri  fi)i'.     Or,  wln::i  tlur  rija-.^*   i-  i  ailr.!.  ;  nr  W'lal.l  tln-v  a-\.  in  thi*  dav  of  their  difr- . 
aril'  iL"  woan.Ii'l  thfr  p'Mirii  ■  V.^  \  a:it  a\^ay  j  t;-f>^\  Ur  tlit'  ^pariiij-.-  uf  hli«  p!»;nt\\  and  pay 

,    \\*  parti'iiT  Lr-MlJi  in  iIm*  pamo  «/'*  ■>  winTf  iT  i  Lini  Larlv  uii':  t!i»-  rirh  nsi-Ioiiy  of  llirlr  sum- - 

I.  ean»'"il|c.|  lij)  1)  tjj.'  ill  -.vy  \rrn-  ■.  a  r:ir«i'-.s     ii:i'r  siia..'--  ?     \\  L.iti  wr  may  be  tlie  cau^,  ■■ 

;   an-l  .-jH»r*iv"  fa.v-i.  ii'^  c  mii-  -  b.irli  \m1'i  ui  a-  ,  '\:cy  !l"r'-»  ar.".:rni  iuin,  afi  if  the  manly  pri-  ji 

,   ry  IimI  '.:'.\\   iil'.TiIiiii'   !-i"-om\  to   s!a\<'  hi-  '  vili- v  »'f  ^i■'^lp;r::^.I|  had  never  been  excr- !, 

:'  hiiri.inir  t'lir:-*  ia  tin-  <  an.i*  lour/ai'i  \vi:iTi-!-n  i  ri-i-il    niioa    t!;- ir    ibl'rnroless   community.  •> 

I  I  *    ■■ 

ofn-a  i.i'  ii'i^  !»a:).'-l  !;.-  xi.'ir.vj^  a-til  rI.L-:ir  ■  '^'l■l,  ititI*  Im-w  wril  th«  y  know  tlie  nature  i 

■  liifjlj-:.      'J'}|.;  \\i»'j!^  ;'r.'  f\\\\  yw-a. ■••:"';!.   t:i"  i  of  rpn'ioa'.    I.>nL      TIiov   tremble  at  his 
hi.-il.:    i    '  <ia.  rvra'-il'    •■  o:"  L...  '•i'-.».:-.  t'..--     r.*::.!:-/.  jji- y  l'4irt«T  ia  hi*  irra^p.  tliey  look 

":  Kin-iiii  I- rrjvi  s  ;Li' Li-'-Ji'-i  !■!  t'  jralii- woaa.!.  ,  a»!,:ia«-iMr,.«r.j  L:ia  frniu  ih*^  bou-'h,  ihev  re-  ■ 

I  hi'--  lip  i!ip*a  nj"  till*  fijiiiL       L'  i'.l  a  '-lia  ari-  '  :'aril    Liia    n  i?ls   p'Tp«  tija!    suspicion,   and,  ■ 

I  brin\  ■"•;'.•■  f.ri  th»'  <!]-:a  if  liii;-.  a  .'!  :i'<).i»:  i.i  ;  al't>vi»  nW.  (-■•■r.iv  nt'  l!ifir  >|»ecii"s  will  firsake 

fl  his  iiiMfta'  a_'oriv  Iw  \.-.'  -i  -  a:ii!  iL-  >.  tli.-T  I"  l-ivi-.I  ami  r  ip-fuliv  oonstnictod  hab- 

I-       PfSit  of  all  titf*  a:'iiJi*ii  rnar.-'ii.  liir^I-  h:\vv  it  ili'i'i-:.  if  In-  La<s   bui   profaned  t!irm  with: 

■  fvfr  ln'»a  til-:'  pui""!'-;  f.ivunri''-  t'li  i::i'.  In'  Li<  t-mcli.  It  Ota  br  rio  want  of  pareniall 
I,  lilt'  li**amv  of  flirir  torm  aa.i  pliir.a:'**,  la  '  a  !•  »•:!  in  wlii*;::  iliiv«'<  ili'Mu to  (hif: unnatural  " 
:>  tlii-ir  hOJirijj'T  Hi-jljt,   in   th- ir  ^'i-.^rirt^nryr.  a!;«'r::;'.iivi\   fir   how  «iiliL''(Mitlv   have   thev ; 

■  a:nl  tiniiiliiy.  and  in  iL*'  li-.rl/.ac  ■;  a:>d  v.viJ.-  !  ti», !»'.!.  wita  what  t'.\lpli^i!e  ini»<Munty  have 
I  n»'—  <»f  tli«  irmovrnirnt":.  tlnTf  i-  sointtiiinjr  !  tiny  Citn;!irurt«*d  ihrir  cliildrcn's  home,  how 

■  to  our  riiiir»']>tions  ho  intintatrly  r')an»*rt»'d  I  liiiMifiiMy  Iiavo  tip. y  wari:he»l,  liow  patiently  , 
I  wifh  sniritnalirv.  that  wn  rail  n  a^Iilv  pvia-  i  havi^  il.rv  waiiril  ftir  the  fultthnent  of  tlieir -i 
I  pal!ii/.t'  with  the  pmjM'nsity  of  ili:?  iinaunia-  Ii'ijm'sI  Yri,  i>i  mn*  fatal  uuinienL,  the  eilk-  • 
.  ti\''.  to  inihodv.  in  tln-^i*  ij-cnlii*  and  <'r!ierral  ■  en   crl   tliat   fctniriir  touri'ther  'Jieir  secret  i 

biinir>,  tlio  Fou.s  of  their  dej'arfrd  iVitMnN;  |   j.iys  is  broken.     AnothiM*  t^prinir  niAy  renew 
anil  of  the  iJuperstitiun?'.  to  n'L-ard  tLein  as*     tij-  ir  Lthnnrs  a.jH  tlieir  lovos,  but  Uiey  know  : 
wincrc'l  niessenL'er';  la«l'"n  with  ilm  irrevoca-     it  nut.     Tin  i rail  wa.**  cntn'd  in  tliat  narrow  ." 


ble.  decrees  of  an  oracular  I'tt**. 


Bonifirations  uf  aPL'ilie.  llirnis.  we  do  not  p»^r- 


piiint,an  I  to  tlicni  iW  l;opf»t»  nTid  tlielaboiirv 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  our  idi  al  per-     of  a  wht-lr  lif'are  !o:  I.     The  delicacy  of  per- 1 


c«'pti'»n   wliirli  mables  theni  to  detect  the  '■'. 


'.   c.'^ive  that  thiy  lo.-e  nny  tliin*^  of  th»ir  iiit«l-     sli-rlitivi  intru.sioa  upon  the  sacred  mj'stehes  i| 
I  Icctual   or   celestial    cli".rac:er,  by  bavin*,'  |  of  tlu  ir  n«  <t,  ^;ives  them  a  character  of  j 


il 
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icalencM  and  tciiFibilitv  far  bevond  that 

i  of  otlier  aniniaJs ;  and  it  is  a  wonderful  and 
■n-ftrhouii  instinct  wliich  mfikes  tliem  resins 

'  ill  thev  have  loved  and  cheristicd,  even 
whtfo  no  chani^i  ia  perceptible  to  other  eyes, 

'  ukl  wh^n  It  in  certain  that  no  injury  haa 
been  tuvLiined.  It  is  a  rotinement  upon 
fiw Im?.  which  Htrikcs  the  imugination  with  a 
ftron;;  reseniblance  to  ooiiie  of  those  mal- 
«currpncr«  in  human  life,  which  divert  the 
inn*r  channel  of  the  thoughts  nnd  aifections, 
«:tr.otit  tiic  i;u{ierliciiil  ob&t-rver  bein^ 
•van;  of  iinv  clianKre — thos^e  lamentable  en- 
rr'j;ir:.nietii.«  upon  the  sacredness  of  domes- 
tic f 'j;iJiilf?j»ci\  which,  by  a  word — a  look — a 
inudi.  r.ny  at  imc«!  deiStn)y  the  blessedness 
^:'l^i  iji.iiiru  which  is  noihinj?  better  tlian 
t  ficin^dui^  bond  iu*ier  tlie  tspell  of  its  ^'ccrct 
ch.trm  i-i  brokt-n. 

T'^v  nith;ini-ale,  whos<^  charmed  layH 
inic  a  twi>-:oId  irlory  in  ll^'ir  native  melody, 
Ui^  \:i  LiH  p*.n-T't-  SOI  Iffy  claims  unquostion- 
aDiT  iiV:  t'-rr-*  p;ar»*  in  our  confidtrnition ; 
la^'U.M  1  o'Aii  I  am  much  dJs|M)srd  to  tliink 
*,Lm  L.if  bird  uwi"3  hull"  itj^  celebrity  to  tljc 
ftmn.*' ii.co  of  its  Hii^nni;  in  iJie  night, 
whrii  Mil  \iMM:i:iry.  wrapped  in  the  mantle 
«  d*-^p  Liif»:*i::is.  waiidiTA  liirili  to  iraze  upon 
t.*j<  r'.'.r:^.  at  111  ti  rinirt  ti:«^  ri'ireshnieut  of 
ni*-:^*:  ni.l  poliiiiile.  It  i?  ihrn  tliat  the 
T'iw-  oi'!.ii*  i.iu'litini'.tir*  tlirills  uj»on  his  ear. 
»."*;  i.r  i,-t\^  thit*  a  Kiiidrrd  spirit  is  awake, 
I^r..  ijv-.  Iu»-  Iji.m.  t  »  pWi'i'I  renienibrancos. 
ii  S'irr.i^\..  i(i>  liri  J)  ilir  tfars.  and  joys  fur 
wt.:*".'!  11.11  ;■•  a!i»n«.-  ran  lirnl  a  voice.  He 
^■»?-.  :*j.i  ii,f  ev.  r-varyin-.'  melody  rist^s 
I"  J  :  I  ' -:  i;j"i:i  till*  waii<li'riii<r  wind — he 
p.--;  1  ,r  -'*!». ••  spiritual  ortmiiiunion  with 
-..«  i:r!*' «  n  iM-iriLf — he  Ioml'-*  to  a>ik  whv 
•jcfp  li  ••rr.i-f.eil  iVoni  a  breast  t;o  tunod  to 
harrsop.y — yy.  and  juy  alone,  it  cannot  lu*, 

'  «n.di  iit«)»ins  ttiat  soiiLiry  lay;  no.  iJirre 
»rt  ton*'^  I'f  tcij.I»'rn''*s  t<>o  min*h  like  prief, 
>.r.l  A  Mil  'jriif  xUn  bond  cif  fellowrihip  by 
*ki-h  i?r.j-L— :•»:;•  il  wiijIm  are  lield  totreilirr  ? 
Tli'i^  t!i"  rii.*l.!!:ir.'aie  |>onri>  u;ioii  the  heart 
'if  !h«' »•«».»,-•-<. I. s  wiiicli  thrill  with  tljopo 
ifntit;'»'m  i!  1 1  havi»  */iveii  pathos  to  his 
i»i«e.  an.  I  hi-  r  av  ht-r  back  by  celeb  ratio  (' 
^.*T  r.wir.iL'ii?  i:i::i-'tr»l*y  in  fioiiL^ 

Tr  >p.>:ar'ii  i-,  *A  a!!  th«?  fi'athercd  tribe, 
-^r  i;,-.  irLiMy  a^--»riri,ir#:d  wiiii  ideas  of  rajv 
t:r»uL  p-.r*-.  and  elevated  cnjo^incnt;  such 


as  we  ounelves  had  glimpsea  of  in  earlj 
life,  when  the  animal  excitement  of  childhood, 
mingling  with  the  first  bright  dawnings  of 
reason,  lifled  ua  high  into  the  regions  of 
tliought,  and  taught  us  to  spurn  at  tlic  harsh 
discipline  of  real  Ufe.  From  flights  such  aa 
tliepe  we  have  so  oflcn  fallen  prone  upon  the 
eartli,  that  they  have  ceased  to  tempt  our 
full-fledged  powers,  and  even  if  the  brillian- 
cy of  tliought  remained  to  lure  us  on,  the 
tuiimal  stimulus  would  be  T^-anting,  and  we 
Bhould  be  conscious  of  our  utter  inability  on 
the  first  attempt  to  soar  again.  But  the 
mcmor}*  of  Uiis  ecstatic  feeling  still  remains, 
and  when  avc  think  of  tlie  aepirationf;  of  pu- 
rified and  happy  spirits,  we  compare  tliem 
to  the  upward  flight  of  the  lark,  or  to  the 
j  boimdings  of  tliat  innocent  joy  which  we  our- 
I  selves  have  ftjit,  but  leel  no  mon\  And  then 
I  tlicrc  is  tlie  glad  voice  of  liic  lark,  that 
I  spring;  of  perpetual  Ireslinces,  pouring  fortJi 
Its  untiring  and  iac.xhausiible  melody. 

I       "  Like  ^n  iinbodiod  jny  whose  rnre  is  Just  begun." 

Who  ever  listened  to  this  voice  on  a  clear 
Kpriiii?  morniiiL'',  when  nature  was  first  riising 
from  her  winir\'  bod,  when  the  furze  was 
in  bloom,  antl  the  luiabs  at  play,  and  the 
primrose  and  tlie  violet  scented  the  de- 
licious houth  wind  tliut  came  with  the  glad 
tiiiirififs  of  renovateil  lift — wlio  ever  listened 
to  iJiu  FOU'r  of  tlie  lark  on  such  a  morning, 
while  the  Jew  was  upon  the  grass,  and  the 
pun  was  smilinir  through  a  cloudless  sky, 
without  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  joy  was  still 
alive  widiin.  around,  and  above  him,  and 
that  thoKO  wild  and  happy  strains,  floating 
in  pollened  melody  upon  the  scented  air, 
were  tJie  oi)tp<iuriii^i»of  a  gratitude  too  rap- 
turous for  words  ? 

Nor  is  it  the  vocal  power  of  birds  which 
givcM  us  the  hi<rheiit  idea  of  tlieir  intellectual 
caparity.  Their  periodical  visitations  ot  par- 
ticular n'gions  oi'th'^  glooe.  and  the  piuictu- 
ality  with  which  they  go  forth  on  their  mys- 
terious paJjFa'jTC  at  ];nnicular  seasons  of  tlie 
year,  form,  prrhaps,  tlie  most  wonderlul  pro- 
IM>nsity  in  their  nature.  It  is  true  that  hi- 
st inct  is  tlir  spring  of  their  nclions,  and  il  ia 
popsih!*'  that  tliey  are  themselves  uncon- 
scious of  luiy  motive  or  reason  for  the  imj)or- 
t'liit  cl  ange  which  instinct  induces  them  to 
make ;  but  in  sipeaking  of  tlic  poetry  of  birds, 
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I  wit'-i  to  \t*t  undfirKtood  to  refer  to  the  ideas 

m 

wrhicJj  L^j^ir  liabitH  natiimllv  excite,  not  to 
iij.t  1kf,U  which  iliev  elicit    We  know  that 
j>  hirdii  ar**  by  no  me:tn8  diHtingiiished,  above 
'  fjt^if-r  ajiiriiabt  by  tlieir  intellectual  capacity, 
'  but  t/j  wonderful,  so  I'ar  beyond  our  coinpre- 
I  h^tfiHittn.  JH  the  instinct  exhibited  in  their 
!  trarusient  Uvck,  that  instead  of  having  al- 
wayM  in  mind  tlic  providential  scheme  which 
provides  lor  the  wants  and  wishes  even  of 
the  meaneHt  insect,  we  arc  apt  to  indulge 
our  imaginations  by  attaching  to  the  winged 
wanderers  of  tlio  air,  vague  yet  poetical 
ideas  of  tlieir  own  mental  endowmenti^,  and 
lialf  believe  them  to  be  actuated  by  a  delica- 
cy of  sense  and  feeling,  in  many  cases  supe- 
rior to  our  own.    Whether  this  belief,  with 
which  the  minds  of  children  are  so  strongly 
imbued,  and  which  lingers  about  us  long 
oiler  we  have  become  acquainted  with  its 
fallacy,  be  any  bar  to  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
F:iy ;  but  certainly  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
poetical  feeling;  and  for  one  visionary  who 
would  Kcruple  to  kill  a  bird  for  dissection 
because  it  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
woodland  walks,  tlierc  will  remain  to  be  a 
thouhand  practical  men  who  would  care  Ut- 
tle  what  Btrains  had  iKfiued  from  that  tliroat, 
if  tJii'y  could  but  ascertain  how  the  throat 
itrtt'lf  wa;?  constructed.    It  is  precisely  the 
tame  principle  which  inspires  us  wiUi  the 
Bublimuut  ideas  of  the  majesty  of  the  uni- 
verue,  by  imixjdying  in  tlie  stars,  the  moun- 
tttins,   the  ocean,  or  the  pealing  tliunder, 
some  unseen,  but  powerlul  intelligence,  that 
oflers  |i)r  our  enjoyment  a  ncver-cndinc:  com- 
panioufeihip  in  the  woo<ls  and  wilds,  through 
Hii  idral  |)erHonification  of  every  tiling  sweet 
and  fair.     It  is  this  principle  which  makes 
us  hail  the  periodical  return  of  certain  birds, 
Bri  if  they  had  been  thinking  of  us,  and  of 
ixir  fit^lds  and  gardens  in  that  far  distant 
land,  of  winch  tlicy  tell  no  tidings;  and, 
talking  into  consideration  the  clianges  of  tlie 
seaiMins,  had  consulted  upon  the  bcKt  means 
of  cticaping  tlie  dangers  of  tlie  threatening 
Sturm :  as  it'  tliey  had  spread  their  feeble 
wings  to  boar  tlieni  over  the  wide  \va8te  of 
inhospitable  waters  from  the  energy  of  their 
tiwd  hearts,  und  harl  come  back  to  us  from 
tlicir  own  unchangeable  and  fervent  love. 
If  it  be  poetry  to  gaze  upon  tlie  mighty 


ocean  with  that  strange,  deep  wonder  with  j! 
which  we  regard  the  manilestationa  of  a  ii 
mysterious,  but  concentrated  and  individoal  ii 
power — to  feel  tliat  he  stretches  his  unfatb- 1| 
omable  expanse  from  pole  to  polo — tliat  hi  \ 
rulTles  nis  foaming  mane  and  rushee  bellow- 
ing upon  the  circling  shore — or  that  he  lies 
slumbering  in  his  silent  glory,  beneath  the 
blaze  of  our  meridian  sun,  and  through  the 
still  midnight  of  the  island  gardens  that  gem 
the  South  Pacific;  it  is  not  ^ess  in  unison 
with  poetic  feeling,  nor  less  productive  of 
ecstatic  thought,  to  personify  the  trees,  and 
tlie  flowers,  and  the  rippling  streams,  and  to 
welcome  witli  gratitude  tlie  fairy  forms  and 
glad  voices  that  come  to  tell  us  of  returoing 
spring. 

Who  that  has  tasted  the  delights  of  poetry, 
would  be  deprived  of  tliis  power  of  the  im-  II 
agination  to  people  tlie  air  and  animate  the  i 
whole  creation?  Let  the  critic  smile — ki 
tlie  tradesman  count  his  pence,  and  reckon 
up  how  little  imagination  has  ever  added  to 
liis  store — let  the  modem  philosopher  exam- 
ine the  leaf,  and  the  Hower,  and  the  bird's 
wing,  and  pronounce  them  equedly  material 
and  devoid  of  mind — let  tlie  good  mao  say 
that  poetry  is  a  vain  pursuit,  and  that  these 
things  are  not  wortliy  of  our  regard ;  I  main- 
tain that  these  notions,  visionary  as  they  are, 
tend  to  iimocent  enjoyment  and  that  iimo- 
cent  enjoyment  is  not  a  vain  pursuit,  because 
it  may,  and  ought  to  inspire  us  with  love 
and  gratitude  towards  Him  who  has  not 
only  given  us  a  glorious  creation  to  enjoy, 
but  faculties  to  enjoy  it  witli,  and  imagina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  it 

With  tlie  swallow  we  associate  the  cver- 
clieering  idea  of  returning  summer.  We 
watch  tor  its  coming,  and  rejoice  to  hear  the 
merry  tA^ttering  voice,  tliat  seems  to  tell  of 
a  liic  of  innocent  and  careless  glee — an  ex- 
istence unruffled  by  a  storm.  As  the  sozn- 
mer  advarices,  and  we  seek  shelter  from  the 
noon-day  heat  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  leafy 
boughs  tliat  wave  around  the  margin  of  t]ie 
glassy  stream,  it  is  here  that  tlie  swadow  if 
not  unfrequently  our  sole  companion ;  anl  I 
ever  as  we  call  to  remembrance  its  swift  yet  j 
graceful  flight,  we  picture  it  darting  from  | 
the  pendent  branches  of  the  willow,  stooping ! 
to  cool  its  arrowy  wing  \ipon  the  surface  of  j 
tiie  glancing  waters,  and  then  away,  swiiler ; 
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than  thooglit,  into  mid  &  r,  to  sport  one  mo- 
ment with  aerial  beings.  Again  it  sweeps 
in  silence  past  oui  feet,  over  tlie  spiral  reeds, 
aroojid,  above  us,  gliding  tlirough  the  shad- 
37S,  and  flickering  through  the  sunsliine; 
but  never  resting,  and  yet  never  weary ;  for 
the  spirit  than  animates  its  bounding  bosom, 
and  stretches  forth  its  giddy  wing,  is  one 
that  knows  no  sleep  until  light  has  vanished 
from  the  world,  no  t»adne8s  until  the  sweets 
of  summer  are  exiiausted.  And  then  arisos 
that  vague  mysterious  longing  for  a  milder 
sphere — tliat  irrepressible  energy  to  do  and 
dare  what  to  mere  reason  would  appear  im- 
practicable; and  forth  it  launches  with  its 
faithful  companionR,  tnie  to  the  appointed 
tunc,  upon  the  boundless  ocean  of  infinitude, 
trusting  to  it  knows  not  what  yet  trusting  still. 

With  the  cuckoo,  our  associations  are  in 
some  respects  the  same  as  with  the  swallow, 
excepf  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
it  simply  as  a  voice;  and  what  a  voice! 
How  calm,  and  clear,  and  rich !  IIow  full 
of  all  that  can  be  told  of  the  endless  profu- 
sion of  summers  charms  l—oC  the  hawthorn, 
in  its  scented  blooin^  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
apple,  and  the  silvery  wavinq;  of  the  fresh 
green  com,  of  the  cowslip  in  the  meadow, 
and  the  wild  rose  by  the  woodland  path ; 
and  last,  but  not  least  in  its  poetical  beauty, 
of  the  spiinging  up  of  the  meek-cycd  daisy, 
to  n^elcome  tlie  foot  of  tlie  traveller,  upon 
the  soil  and  grassy  turf. 

Above  all  otlier  birds,  the  dove  is  most  in- 
timately and  familiarly  associated  in  our 
minds  with  ideas  of  tlic  quiet  seclusion  of 
rural  life,  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
love.  This  simple  bird,  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  its  sagacity,  so  sod  in  its  co- 
louring, and  graceful  in  its  form,  that  we 
cannot  behold  it  without  being  conscious  of 
iti  perfect  loveliness,  is  in  some  mstances 
endowed  with  an  extraixdinar}*  instinct, 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  poetical  interest 
That  species  called  tijo  carrier  pigeon,  has 
often  been  celebrated  for  the  faithfulness 
with  which  it  pursues  its  mysterious  way, 
bat  never  more  beautifully  iian  in  the  fol- 
lowing linefc  by  Moore. 

"lliebird  .etloote  ineaftCerniikieii,  f 

When  iMvtflnliif  fhndly  hornet 
Ne'«r  •toop«  Co  tarth  her  ^rinp.  or  flies 
Whsro  ItUer  wtaUner*  roam  ; 


But  hl^h  the  Bhoots  throof  h  air  bm6  11(^1, 

AboYA  all  Io\v  weia),    . 
Wh«r«)  nothing  enrtniy  U»4ndt  her  flight. 

Or  shadow  dims  her  way. 

Bo  crant  me,  God,  from  every  etaln 

or  Bin  nil  pamion  free. 
AloA  through  virtue'*  purer  air, 

To  steer  my  flight  to  thM  I 

No  sin  to  cload,  no  lure  to  stay, 

My  soul,  as  home  she  springs. 
Thy  sunshine  on  her  joyful  way, 

Tby  (Veedoin  on  her  Mrings.'* 

But  neither  the  ^'onderful  instinct  of  this 
undoviating  messenger,  nor  even  tlie  clnssi- 
cal  association  of  the  two  white  doves  with 
the  queen  of  love  and  beaut}',  are  more 
powerful  in  nivakcning  poetical  idea*?  than 
the  pimple  cooing  of  our  owti  wood  pirreon, 
heard  sometimes  in  the  silent  solemn  it  v  of 
summer's  noon,  when  there  is  no  other  sound 
but  tlie  hum  of  the  wandering  bee,  na  he 
corn«»a  laden  and  rejoicing  home,  when  the 
sun  is  alone  in  the  heavens,  and  the  cattle 
are  sleeping  in  the  shade,  and  not  a  single 
breath  of  air  is  whispering  through  the 
lK)U4(hp,  and  the  deep  dark  shadows  of  the 
elm  and  the  sycamore  lie  motionless  upon 
the  earth — or,  in  the  cool  evening,  when  the 
shadows,  less  distinct,  are  lengthened  out 
upon  the  lawn,  and  the  golden  west  is  ting- 
ing here  and  there  the  bright  green  foliage 
with  a  brighter  hue,  when  tlie  shepherd  is 
numbering  hi^  flock,  and  the  labourer  is  re- 
turning to  his  rest,  it  is  tlien  that  the  aof\ 
sweet  cooing  of  tlie  dove,  bursting  forth,  as 
it  were,  from  the  pure  fount  of  love  and  joy 
witliin  its  breast  sounds  like  the  lullaby  of 
nature,  and  diffuses  over  the  mind  that  holy 
calm  which  belongs  to  our  best  and  happiest 
feelings. 

From  the  timid  moor  cock,  tlie  "  whirring 
partridge,"  and  the  shy  water  fowl  that 
scarcely  dares  to  plume  its  beauteous  wing  in 
the  moonlight  of  our  autumnal  evening,  when 
the  floods  are  high^  and  the  wind  rushes 
whispering  through  Uie  long  sere  grass, 
down  to  the  russet  wren  that  looks  so  grave- 
ly conscious  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  there  'u 
scarcely  one  class  of  the  feathered  tribe  to 
which  imagination  does  not  readily  and 
naturally  assign  an  intellectual,  or  rather  a 
moral  character,  associating  it  with  feelings 
and  capabilities,  of  which  the  little  flutterer 
is  (perhaps  happily  tor  itself)  unconscious. 
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The  peacock  £s  a  strOdng  illustration  of  this 

*   ficJ.    The   beauty  of  his  plumage  is  in  all 

probability  lo^t  upon  him,  yet  because  itcon- 

rlsu  of  LT.at  ri^  and  gaudy  colouring,  which 

ii  corj«.-:*oi.t  \*'iih  our  notions  of  what  vanity 

'  delights    In.    and  because  the   lengthened 

''  garniture  of  his  tail  requires  that  for  conve- 

I  niecce  and    repose  he  should  often  place 

^  himjjelf  in  aui  elevated  situation,  he  has  ob- 

'{'  tained  a  character  which  there  is  little  in  his 

!  real  nature  to  justify,  and  as  an  emblem  of 

•  pride,  is  placed  by  tlie  side  of  Juno  in  her 

regal  dignity.     This  tendency  of  the  mind 

'  to  throw  over  sensible  objects  a  colouring  of 

Ii  its  own,  is  also  proved  by  tlie  character 

1  which  mankind  have  bestowed  upon  the 

!  robin  redbreast,  in  reality  a  jealous,  quarrel- 

;  some,  and  unamiable  bird ;  yet  such  is  tlie 

■  unobtrusive  and  meek  beauty  of  its   little 
;  form,  the  touching  patlios  of  its  "  still  small 

•'  voice  "  and  the  appeals  it  seems  ever  to  be 
I  makinf^  to  tiie  kindncjss  and  protection  of 
i  man,  tliat  the  poet  pcrpetuiilly  ispeiiks  of  tlic 
I  robin  witli  tcndcmfss  and  love,  and  even 
i  the  rude   ravager  of  the  woods  spares  a 

■  breast  so  lovely,  and  so  full  of  simple  melody. 
Birds  as  well  as  other  animals,  owe  much 

of  their  poetical  interest  to  the  fabulous  part 
of  their  history;  thus,  the  pelican  is  said  to 
feed  her  young  with  the  life-blood  flowing 
from  h«T  own  bosom,  and  tliis  unnatural  act 
of  maternal  atibction  is  quoted  by  the  poet 
as  a  favourite  simile  for  self-devotion  under 
various  forms.  Of  tlie  swan  it  is  said  and 
0ung,  tJiat  in  dying  she  breatlies  forth  a 
strain  of  plaintive  song;  but  even  witliout 
this  poetical  fable,  the  swan  is  associated 
with  so  much  that  is  graceful  and  lovely, 
thai  we  cannot  tliink  of  this  majestic  queen 
of  tlie  water,  sailing  forth  like  a  snow-white 
jyallery  on  the  silver  tide,  without  losing  our- 
BclvcB  in  a  romantic  dream  of  lakes  and  ri- 
vers, and  that  sylvan  scenery  w^hich  the 
swan  is  known  to  frequent. 

We  liave  yet  given  our  attention  only  to 
'  those  birds  whose  nature  and  habits  are  pro- 
ductive of  pleasing  associations.  There  arc 
others  do  less  poetical,  whose  home  is  in  tlie 
desert  or  the  mountain,  whose  life  is  in  the 
storm  or  on  the  field  of  carnage ;  and  it  is  to 
these  especially  that  fhbulous  history  has 
given  importance  and  celebrity. 

For  its  mysterious  and  gloomy  character, 
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the  owl    B  particularly  d  jstinguiahed ;  and 
such  is  the  grave  aspect  of  its  countenance, 
so  nearly  resembling  the  human  face  in  the 
traits  which  are  considered  as  indiceiive  of 
sagacity  and  earnest  tliooght,  that  the  an- 
cients digrciied  this  bird  by  making  it  the 
emblem  of  wisdom,  though  there  seems  to 
be  httle  in  its  real  nature  to  merit  mieh  eiai- 
tation.     From  the  extreme  timidity  of  the 
owl,  and  its  habitual  concealment  from  the 
light  of  day,  it  is  difficult  to  become  familiar 
with  its  character.    We  see  it  sailing  forth 
on  expanded  wings  in  the  gray  twilight  of 
the  evening,  when  other  birds  have  retired 
to  tlieir  nightly  rest ;  or  Ve  behold  it  in  the 
distance  a  misty  speck,  half  hght,  half  sha- 
dow, just  visible  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
with  the  same  obscurity  of  outline  and  ci>- 
lour,  as  in  our  infancy  we  fancied  that  ppiri- 
tue^l  beings  from  another  world  made  tliem- 
selves  perceptible  in  this.    Besides  which, 
the  voice  of  the  owl,  as  it  comes  shrieking  on 
tlie  midnight  blast,  and  its  mysterious  breath- 
injLTj*,    lialf    sii^hs,    half    whispers,    heard 
amongst  the  i\7^  Avreaths  of  the  ruin,  all  tend 
to  give  to  tliis  bird  a  cliaracter  of  sadness, 
solemnity  and  awe. 

The  raven,  strikingly  sagacious  and  ven- 
erable in  its  appearance,  is  still  believed  by 
tJie  superstitious  to  be  a  bird  of  ill  omen; 
and  much  as  we  may  be  disposed  to  despise 
such  prognostications  as  tlie  flight,  or  the 
cry  of  dill^rent  binij;,  there  is  something  in 
the  habits,  but  especially  in  the  voice  of  the 
ravtMi,  which  gives  it  a  strange  and  almost 
fearful  character.  It  seems  to  hold  no  com- 
munion with  the  joyous  spirits,  to  have  no 
association  with  the  happy  scenes  of  earth ; 
but  leads  a  lengthened  and  unsocial  life 
amongst  the  gloomy  shades  of  the  venera- 
ble forest,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  path- 
less mountain,  or  on  the  rocky  summit  of  the 
beetling  crag  that  overlooks  the  ocean's  bine 
abyss ;  and  when  it  goes  forth,  with  its  sa- 
ble pinions  spread  like  the  wings  of  a  dark 
angel  upon  the  wind,  its  hoarse  and  iioUow 
croak  echoes  from  rock  to  rock,  as  if  telling, 
in  those  dreary  and  appcdling  tones,  of  the 
fleshy  feast  to  which  it  is  hastening,  of  the 
eatn-pangs  of  the  mountain  deer,  of  the 
ry  of  the  perishing  kid,  and  of  the  bones  of 
the  shipwrecked  seaman  whitening  in  the 
surge. 
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To  the  eagle  mankind  have  agreed  in  ns- 
ei^ng  a  sort  of  regal  character,  from  tlic 
majesty  of  his  bearing,  and  ihc  proud  pre- 
eminence he  maintains  amonsi^t  the  f«)a- 
thered  tribe;  from  the  Biiblimity  of  Iiis 
chosen  home,  far  above  the  hnunts  of  man 
and  meaner  animals,  from  the  Reh-serlusion 
in  which  he  holds  iiimiaelf  apart  from  the 
general  association  of  living  and  familiar 
thing?,  and  from  the  beauty  and  splendour 
of  his  sagacious  eye,  which  Fhrink.s  not  from 
the  dazzling  glare  of  the  gun  itsi:If.  Innu- 
merable are  the.fables  founded  upon  the  pc- 
cuh'ar  habits  of  this  bird,  all  tending  to  ex- 
alt him  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual 
importance;  but  to  the  distinction  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  ancients  when  they  raised 
him  to  a  companionship  with  Jove,  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed  the  poetical  interest  with 
which  his  character  is  universally  invested. 

There  are  many  birds  whose  peculiar 
haunts  and  habits  render  tliem  no  less  useful 
to  the  painter  than  the  poet,  by  adding  to 
the  pictorial  effect  of  his  landscape.  In  tlie 
sheet  of  crjrstal  water  which  skirts  tlie  no- 
bleman's domain,  and  widens  in  front  of  his 
castellated  halls,  we  see  tlie  stately  swan ; 
on  the  shady  margin  of  the  quiet  stream, 
unbosomed  in  a  copes-wood  forest,  the  shy 
watei  hen  ;  the  jackdaw  on  the  old  gray 
steeple  of  the  village  church ;  and  a  com- 
pany of  rooks  winging  their  social  way, 
wherever  the  scenery  is  of  a  peaceful,  culti- 
vated, or  rural  character.  By  these  means 
GOT  inimitable  Turner  dHi'xhts  to  give  his 
pictures  their  highly  pociiciil  cliaracter.  The 
heron  is  one  of  his  favorite  birds,  and  when 
it  stands  motionless  and  solitary  upon  a  bro- 
ken fragment  of  dark  rock,  looking  down 
into  the  clear  deep  water,  with  that  imper- 
turbable aspect  of  never-ending  melancholy 
which  marks  it  out  as  a  fit  accompaniment 
of  wild  and  secluded  scenery,  we  feel  inmost 
as  if  the  genius  of  the  pleice  were  personi- 
fied before  ns,  and  silent,  and  lonely,  and 
unfrequented  as  these  wilds  may  be,  that 
there  is  at  least  one  spirit  which  finds  com- 
panionship in  their  sohtude. 

But  above  all  other  birds,  the  seagull,  as 
it  diversifies  the  otherwise  monotonous  as- 
peet  of  the  ocean,  is  an  essential  accompani- 
ment to  every  representation  of  a  sea  view. 
Had  the  colour  of  this  bird  been  red  or  yellow, 


or  almost  any  other  than  what  it  is,  it  would 
have  broken  the  harmony  of  the  picture; 
but  its  breast  is  of  the  form  of  tlie  ocean 
waves,  and  the  misty  hue  of  its  darker  j)lu- 
mage  is  lik«?  tlie  blending  of  the  vnj>oury 
clouds  with  the  cold  blue  of  tlie  deep  sea 
below.  Not  only  in  ita  colouring,  but  in  tlie 
wild  gracefulness  of  its  movements,  iu  it^ 
nlirill  cry,  in  its  swill  and  circling  flight,  and 
in  tlie  rccklcsA  freedom  witli  which  it  pails 
above  tlic  drear  abyss,  its  dark  shadow  ni- 
flected  in  tlie  hollow  of  tlie  concave  \i  atci-s, 
and  its  white  plumage  flashing  like  a  ^^  learn 
of  light,  or  like  the  ocean  spray,  from  rock  to 
rock,  it  assimilates  so  entirely  with  tlie  whole 
character  of  tlic  scene,  that  wc  look  upon  it 
as  a  living  atom  separated  from  the  troubled 
and  chaotic  elements,  a  per8onificati<m  of  tlie 
spirit  of  tlie  storm,  a  combination  of  its  foam 
and  its  darkness,  its  light  and  its  depth,  its 
swiftness  and  its  profound  solemnity. 

Inferior  to  birds  in  their  pictorial  beauty, 
tliough  scarcely  Icps  conducive  to  poetical 
interest,  are  the  various  tribes  of  insects  that 
people  the  eardi  and  animate  the  air ;  but 
before  turning  our  attention  to  these,  it  may 
be  well  to  think  fur  a  moment  in  what  man- 
ner the  poet's  imagination  is  alTected  by 
fishes  and  reptiles.  Of  the  poetry  of  fishes 
little  can  be  said.  Two  kinds  only  occur  to 
me  as  being  familiar  in  tlie  language  of 
poetry,  and  conducive  to  its  figurative  charm 
— the  flying  fish  and  the  dolphin.  The  for- 
mer, in  its  transient  and  feeble  flight,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  some  beautiful 
lines  by  Moore ;  and  because  of  the  pLTj>e- 
tual  dangers  wliich  await  it  from  innumera- 
ble enemies,  botli  in  sea  and  air,  it  in  often 
adopted  as  a  simile  for  tlie  helpless  and  per- 
secuted children  of  earth ;  while  the  dol- 
phin, from  the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the 
gorgeous  colours  which  are  said  to  be  pro- 
duced  by  its  last  agonies,  is  celebrated  in  the 
poet's  lay  as  an  emblem  of  the  glory  which 
shines  most  conspicuously  in  the  hour  of 
death. 
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-parting  day 


Diea  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imhne* 
With  a  new  colour,  as  it  giutpt  away  : 
The  laat  aUll  loveUeat,  till,— 'lia  goue— and  all  is  pray  •" 

hrujn. 

In  fearful  pre-eminence   amongst  those 
animals  commonly  considered  repulsive  and 
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iiefn^i(l^<i*  iB  tlie  pcrppnt  whoM*  hi'Mory  ib 
unjrniiiably  a:;sociateJ  with  tlie  iritni.inc- 
tioii  r>f  sin  and  Borrow  inio  the  world.  "Whe- 
ther Irom  tills  aRPOcihtion.  or  from  an  iiiBtinc- 
tive  horror  ol'  its  *•  venonmus  tooth/'  it  ia 
certain  that  the  wrrptMit  is  more  •reiierally 
dreMiicd.  and  more  loathed,  even  bv  tliose 
who  do  not  fear  it.  than  iiiiv  other  Hvincr  tliin?; 
and  yet  how  beantilul  is  ii.^  «a«f!icioua  eye, 
how  rid"  and  pplr'ndi'l  iu  colouriuL',  how 
d«:'hcate  tho  tracery  of  net -work  tiirown  a!! 
over  its  gloFsy  Rcalrs,  liow  trr:ic"-*fiil  and  ea-y 
itfi  meandcriiii^  inove.nient^.  a<  it  win<!5  itseh* 
i.i  aiiiongst  tlie  rustlinj^  ifras<»,  how  much 
!iI:o  lino  of  tlie  fain 'ft  ul.ject.'!  in  nature,  a 
clo.ir  hlue  river  waihUTincr  llirouch  a  distint 
vaMev !     Yet  all   tliepe   clriimn   to  heautv, 

•  •   • 

wliicli  the  serpent  UIIo\le^-tionah!y  posse«i!iis. 
entiilf  it  tlie  more  to  tlie  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence of  maiikind.  by  obtainiz)*;  tor  it  the 
clianirter  of  insinuating:  (;uil(%  which  the 
allurements  it  i-s  recorded  to  have  praciiiu'd 
upon  our  llrst  n^ other  fct^ni  fully  to  contlrm. 

The  tornl,  save  for  the  ♦•  precious  jewel  in 
his  head,"  cnn  pcarcpjy  he  railed  poetical. 
thou;;h  not  unfrequenty  Ibund  in  verse  as  a 
striking  similitude  for  tlip  extreme  ol'u:rliness, 
as  well  as  for  a  despicable  pronenesrii  to  crovel 
in  what  is  earthly  and  most  abhorrent  to  our 
liner  f^elinir?,  from  its  trequentinix  low, 
dnmp.  unwholesome  pincrs.  tlit*.  banks  of 
Ptacnant  pool:«,  or  the  nettles  and  lone  ^rass 
that  wave  over  the  ffloomv  ami  untrodden 
p-round  where  the  dead  lie  pleejiing  in  their 
silent  rest. 

The  pnail  has  certainly  no  stronjx  claims 
to  poetical  merit ;  yet  we  ofien  find  it  serv- 
ing the  purpose  of  Kimile  and  illustration, 
from  its  tardy  movements,  and  the  faculty  it 
has  of  carrNinjr  about  its  home,  into  which  it 
Bhrinks  on  the  fin^t  touch  of  the  enemy.  And 
even  the  lowlv  worm  has  some  title  to  the 
poet's  recrard.  becaus-e  of  its  utter  deirratia- 
tion.  and  the  circuLnslance  of  its  beiuL',  nf 
all  livinrj  thint^B.  most  liable  to  injury,  at  the 
name  time  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  capable 
of  resistance  or  n'venffe. 

Passing  slightly  over  tlie  multitudinous 
lamily  of  insects,  we  leave  the  beetle  to  his 
e\cning  fligiit — the  prasphop]>cr.  Avhosc 
merry  chirp  enlivens  the  wayside  traveller 
— thi^  bee,  perhaps  the  most  jmetical  of  any. 
from  his  opposite  qualities  of  collecting  honey 


and  diffusing  poison — the  locust,  whoie 
platrufs  arc  ot\en  commemorated — the  hor- 
net, to  wliosc  stings  Milion  describes  Samson 
as  comparing  the  accumulated  agony  of  his 
own  ffsticss  thoughts — the  glow-wonn, 
whope  feeble  light  is  like  a  fairy  star,  beaxo- 
ing  upward  Irom  u  world  upon  which  all 
otlii-r  stars  look  down — and  the  canker- 
worm,  whose  fatal  ra\'aires  destroy  the 
bloom  of  you  til.  and  render  void  the  pro- 
diiTsiltty  of  summer — passing  over  all  these 
and  many  more,  in  which  we  recognise  the 
familiar  companions  ol  the  poet,  we  turn  our 
atteniii-<n  to  tiie  butterfly  and  tlie  moth,  as 
brinir  most  associated  with  refined  and 
a^ret'uMe  idea:^'. 

The  butterfly  is  like  a  spiritual  attendant 
upon  the  ])oet*s  path,  whether  lie  dreams  of 
it  as  an  emblem  t>f  tiiesoul.  fluttering  around 
the  t'lir  form  of  Psyche,  or  beholds  it  in  no 
less  beautitui  n^ality.  s]»orting  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  teach in^r  hini  the  highest  intel- 
lectual l.v^son — to  irather  sweets  from  alL 

We  are  apt  in  our  childhood  to  delight  in 
tiie  legendary  tales  of  fairy  people  inhabit- 
inir  tlic  groves,  tlie  eardcns,  or  the  fields, 
and  n*<rard  with  an  interest  almost  supersti- 
tious, tiiat  mysterious  circle  of  dark  green 
verdur<»  tliat  remains  from  year  to  year 
mart\in<r  the  enchanted  spot,  where  once 
th^y  wen>  believed  to  hold  tlieir  midnight 
revels.  Butterflies,  in  tJieir  exquisite  colour- 
in?,  their  airy  movements,  and  ephemeral 
lives,  exhibit  to  the  imaginative  beholder  no 
A\y[i\  re^^piiib lance  to  these  iileal  beings,  as 
thfv  elide  tl.roui^h  the  scented  atmosphere 
of  iln'  parterre,  nestle  in  the  velvet  leaves 
of  the  r'js-*.  •>r  to\ich  without  soiling  the 
snowy  brsom  of  the  lily. 

Tlie  buMerdv  is  also  strikintrlv  emblemat- 
iral  of  t!:-)t  delicacy  which  siirinks  from 
communio:i  with  all  that  is  rude  or  base. 
TiMirh  but  its  iror;^eoua  wings,  and  their 
heautv  la!!.-?  iiwav — immure  llic  woodland 
waniltT«T  in  captivity,  and  it  pines  and  dies 
— let  tin  J  breatii  of  tiio  storm  pass  over  it, 
and  in  h!1  inrtant  it  ]KTishes. 

The  moth  in  less  splendidly  beautiful  than 
tin*  butt*Tl1y.  It  has  a  graver  character, 
and  seeks  neither  the  sunshine  nor  the  flow- 
ers of  summer ;  yet  it  is  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Fame  degree  of  violence. 
Supported  by  the  same  slight  thread  of  lite, 
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ni  Karcrly  perceptible  amnngst  the  even- 
■IthadvwB,  except  a*  an  animateJ  speck 
Wni'ivinf  miet  il  yrlpotsess^s  our  elriking 
'  cfairtclrnxlMr.  -of  irliicli  the  poPt  lai'ii  not  lo 
mi  liiDuelC— n  ti.-ntleiioy  tu  i».-c!(  the  light, 
.  (tm  when  Ib&t  lisht  niiul  \icave  fatal  to  it* 
•wn  ewienee.  How  rrtauy  pQeiit^ul  ideas 
.  kM  thii  rimpte  ti^ndcncy  excited  But 
ooogh  on  thiifenile  tliemc.  The  reader 
'ril  ietibllem  be  Vtter  pleased  to  examine 
jiiwihiiil  farther  Tur  himseli',  than  to  have 
iMUnat  iiMtiuicFA  of  die  poetry  ofantniale 
fkenl  before  hi*  view. 

Il  il  nflicient  to  add,  in  continiiatinn  of 
iit  M^ject,  Ihm  n-iUlDUl  allowing  ouraelveii 
Bmc  and  oppnrluniry  tneludy  ihc  nature  and 
habtu  of  animalu,  we  tan  never  really  ftrl 
Aat  thej-  o>nitiiut<?  an  importani  port  oftlie 
*orU  which  tve  inhabit.  We  may  read  of 
Aral  in  book*,  and  even  be  able  to  clasa 
ibem  acconhni;  ii-  ili'ir  nniii';'!  and  llie  ge- 
oen  u  which  ('■.■  ■■■  h'  inn-,  iiut  tiiey  will  not 
entrr  into  our  hearts  as  menihcra  of  the 
;     *.  nniure,   claiming   kindred 

■iih  oortelveii.  arid  entitled  (o  our  lender- 
mi  and  love.  Thone  u  lin  Lav-'  kii<:iu-Ti  iMs 
Mmnhip  in  early  lilu  will  never  lose  the  fp- 
aanbrvaee  ol"  it  to  tl»'>r  l.iic-:!  rlay,  but  will 
«nItaiK  W  di^rivc  1r'j:n  refregliment  and 
jot.  eren  a*  they  treail  the  wearj-  patlis  that 
kid  through  the  dark  piiMnge  of  a  sordid 
Kid  mtublrd  exijilence.  'rij<-  i^jJirn'^oc  bv- 
'  twees  thoae  wlio  study  iiu;lii'u  |i.>r  iliem- 
kI*«^  and  those  who  only  read  of  it  in 
hooka.  ■■  much  the  aame  an  between  those 
wbo  travel,  and  those  who  ni^iL.!'  ilircnKrlvf^ 
Mqnainted  with   the  iii<<M  "l'  <ii,:''r"iii 

wiih  aasociaiiona  of  a  moral 
bimI  inielleetual  character,  which  no  map 
can  njgirpai-,  and  he  who  occasionally  re- 
■fa*  his  aoui  to  the  (tennine  influence  of 
BUnie  a*  it  ia  aeeo  and  felt  in  tlie  external 
wwU.  will  Uy  up  a  rich  etore  of  deep  and  ; 
indaiB  dMKglit,  to  be  referred  to  for  anitise- 
•iMlanJ  cvoMbtioa  through  the  whole  of 
iNafWrllTe. 

1!.!.!  P'.;*-,  our  inmorlal  poet,  not  culti- 
ntrd  this  inliinaie  and  familiar  acquaint- 
■etc  with  the  nature  and  habits  of  animalii, 
'  bt  auuld  t>ever  have  thought  them  of  niili- 
■m  iDipMiaace  to  be  nwde  inatrumental  in 


conrej'ing  the  following  severe,  yet  just  it- 
proof  toman. 

"  Hh  Ged,  Uhw  laal !  work'diiltlT  ttiTlkr  «aiid 

TllTj..y   lliy  |>»<liuiE,  ibimllrg.lhjftHid! 


ThB  bird!  oThnvcn  nhoU  TlDdJcUAItwirfnia. 
Tbtue  Ilia  Dil]  baricK  of  lb*  foldu  ysir  I 
P»Ipaya,uiljiiiillir,ilwd«trTlii|  tutt  ■' 


THE  POETRY  OF  EVENIXQ. 

AscENOiNQ  in  the  scale  of  poetical  inter- 

t'^t,  ilie  ei^aenns  might  not  impruperly  oc- 
cupy the  next  place  in  our  regard,  had  they 
not  already  been  eapeciallytlie  theme  of  one 
ofour  ablest  poels.  To  describe  the  feelings 
which  (he  seaaona  in  their  conEiout  revolu- 
tions, arc  calculated  to  excite,  would  there- 
fore only  be  lii  recapitulate  the  language 
and  insultthemeraory  of  Thomson.  There 
IS  oiii;  ciri'ii  IV) stance  however  connccied 
wiUi  lliia  sulijeci  wluch  demiULd^  a  mo- 
ment's attention  here.  It  is  the  preference 
lor  certain  Beasons  of  the  year  evinced  by 
different  persons,  according  la  the  tone  or 
temperament  of  their  own  minds.  Tliwe 
are  many  tcsls  by  which  human  character 
may  be  tried.  In  onsweriiig  iIlc  simple 
question,  "which  isyovir  favouriti'  season?" 
we  ot\en  betray  more  than  we  are  awore  of 
r  '111'  time,  ol' the  nature  of  our  own  feelings 
and  character.  It  is  no  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  believe,  certainly  no  mimiatenient  of 
fact  to  sajr,  that  tlie  young  and  the  mnocent 
(or  tlie.  food,  who  resemble  both)  almost  in- 
variably moke  choice  of  spring  as  tlieir  fa- 
vourite xrai^nn  of  the  year ;  while  the  natu- 
rally morbid  and  melancholy,  or  those  who 
have  made  tliemselvea  so  by  the  misuse  of 
their  best  fliciild.  ^.  i<i  Jnvnri.illy  choose 
autumn.  Why  so  few  make  choice  of  sum- 
mer is  not  easy  to  say,  unlcm  the  oppressive 
sense  of  heat  is  too  powerful  in  its  influence 
upon  the  body  to  allow  the  mind  to  receive 
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any  ieeply  pleasurable  eensations,  or  be- 
cauijti  (luring  the  summer  there  is  such  a 
constant  springing  up  of  beauty,  such  an  un- 
ceasing supply  of  vigour  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world,  that  our  ideas  of  spring  f  re 
carried  on  until  the  commencement  of 
autumn.  There  are  a  still  smaller  number 
of  individuals  who  venture  to  Kay  tliey  love 
the  dark  days  of  winter,  because,  in  order  to 
find  our  greatest  enjoyment  in  tliis  season, 
we  must  possess  a  fund  of  almost  unintcr- 
rupted  domestic  happiness,  and  few  there 
are  who  can  bosist  of  this  inestimable  bless- 
ing ;  few  indeed  who,  when  thrown  entirely 
upon  the  resources  which  their  own  hearts, 
tlieir  own  homes,  or  their  own  families  Eif- 
ford,  do  not  sometimes  wish  to  escape,  if  only 
to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  green  fields,  free 
air,  and  sunny  skies. 

The  good  and  the  happy,  the  young  and 
the  innocent,  whose  hearts  are  full  of  hope, 
find  peculiar  gratification  in  the  rich  pro- 
mise of  spring,  in  tlie  growth  and  perfection 
of  plants,  tlie  rejoicing  of  tlie  animal  creation, 
and  the  renovated  beauty  of  universal  na- 
ture.  There  is  within  themselves  a  kind  of 
sympathy,  by  which  they  become  a  part  of 
the  harmonious  whole,  a  gratdul  trust 
which  accords  with  this  promise,  a  springing 
up  and  growth  of  joyful  expectation  which 
keeps  pace  with  the  general  progress  of  the 
natural  world,  and  echoes  back  a  soul-felt  re- 
sponse to  the  voice  which  tells  of  happiness. 

How  different  in  all,  except  their  power 
over  the  feelings,  are  the  sympathies  which 
are  called  fortli  by  the  contemplation  of 
autumn !  The  beauty  or  rather  the  bloom 
of  nature,  is  then  passing  away,  and  the 
gorgeous  and  splendid  hues  which  not  un- 
frequently  adorn  tlie  landscape  remind  us  too 
forcibly  of  that  mournful  hectic  which  is 
known  to  be  a  fatal  precursor  of  decay. 
Every  thing  fades  around  us  hke  our  own 
hopes;  summer  with  her  sprightliness  has 
left  us,  like  the  friends  of  our  youth ;  while 
winter,  cold  winter,  comes  apace ;  alas !  too 
like  the  chilling  prospect  that  hes  before  us 
in  the  path  of  life.  Thus,  imagination  mul- 
tiplies our  gloomy  associations,  and  renders 
autumn  the  season  best  beloved  by  the  mor- 
bid and  cheerless,  for  very  sympathy  with 
its  tendency  to  fade. 

He  who  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any 


other  man,  the  depth  and  the  intensity  of  the 
mind's  worst  malady,  tells  us  that — 

"  The  glance  of  melancholy  \u  •  fearflil  gift  ;'* 

and  fearful  indeed,  is  that  insatiable  appro* 
priation  to  her  own  gloomy  purposes  witli 
which  melancholy  endows  her  victims. 
Fearful  would  it  be  to  read  and  sinful  to 
wriie,  how  melancholy  can  distort  the  fairest 
picture,  extract  bitterness  from  all  things 
sweet  and  lovely,  darkness  from  light,  and 
anguish — ^unmitigable  anguish — from  what 
was  beniflccntly  intended  to  beautify  and  to 
blepf?. 

Each  day,  also,  has  its  associations,  so 
nearly  resembling  those  of  tlie  seasons,  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  in  their 
separate  characters  the  natural  divisions  of 
morning,  noon,  evening,  and  night  But 
evening,  as  being  universally  allowed  to  be 
highly  poetical,  may  justly  claim  a  large 
share  ol^  our  attention. 

**  Now  came  atill  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  aober  livery  all  thing*  clad." 

These  words  occur  immediately  to  every 
poetical  mind  on  the  first  consideration  of 
this  solemn  and  lovely  hour.  Indecid,  they 
occur  so  familiarly,  tliat,  if  it  were  possible 
they  could  lose  their  charm,  it  would  already 
have  been  destroyed  by  frequency  of  repeti- 
tion. But  these  two  lines  contain  within 
themselves  a  volume  of  poetic  feeling,  that 
will  live  imperishable  and  unimpaired,  so 
long  as  the  human  mind  shall  retain  its 
highest  and  purest  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  real  poetry.  The  very  words  have  a 
resemblance  to  the  general  lull  of  nature 
gently  sinking  into  the  silence  of  night-* 
"Now  came  still  evening  on;"  '^ twilight 
gray"  presents  us  with  more  than  a  picture 
— with  a  feeling — a  distinct  perception  of 
thin  shadows,  and  white  mists  gradually 
blending  together;  and  the  last  line  com- 
pletely imbodies  in  a  few  simple  wordsi,  our 
ideas  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
evening,  with  its  universally  tranquillizing^ 
solemn  and  mysterious  power. 

The  mystery  of  twilight  is  not  the  least 
charm  it  possesses  to  an  imaginative  and 
poetic  mindk  From  the  earliest  records  of 
intcUigent  beings,  we  learn  that  mysteiy 
has  ever  been  inconceivably  powerful  in  its 
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infhifnce  upon  the  human  mind.    All  false 

rr:i?ion8  havi;  been  huill  upon  this  li)undn- 

tij.T  and  even  the  true  ha^i  its  mystericB,  lur 

n-tufh  we  reverence  it  the  more.    Tkose 

icbjtTls  which  excite  the  dee)iCHt  veneration 

ind  awe.  Mrikc  us  with  an  indefinite  sense 

Al'nmi'tlunsr  whirli  we  do  not — which  we 

mnnoc.  understand  ;   and  the  throne  of  the 

nofiarrh.  by  bein^  veiled  from  \'ulg:ar  eyes, 

SI  thus  mvested  with  a  niVHterv  to  which  it 

»  ereaily  indebted  for  it<  support.    Were 

a  maLftind  clearly  convinced  of  the  inesti- 

iLable  val'je  of  true  virtue,  were  tlicy  all 

fr3b>.  eenerourt,  antl  df' voted,  and  were  all 

i>7\Trr:cns  immaculate,  tJiey  miijrht  tlien  go 

f-.nh  amon;ji>t  th«'ir  people,  defended  only  by 

L^*ir  own  tli'jniTy,  HupiM>rted  only  by  the 

&3'-ciK>n  and  esteem  of  their  subjocip.    But 

»L'jfr  we  have  Ksirnod  in  three  deirencrate 

tjr.*i  thint  kinL'.-4  are  but  men,  and  since 

'htm  an*  bj-e  naTiiren  abroad,  ever  n-ady 

!p  .ay  ho!  I  nf  n-id  e.\pl^e  the  i>!ightei»t  proof 

zi  iu!iSil.ty  i:i  tlieir  superior^  it  is  highly 

Vf'^irx'  1 1  ihi'  niJiintrnance  of  re?al  ma- 

.-*:y.  iJi.it  ilj*^  riovrnMirn  Siiiould  be  raisiid 

aV)ve  tlv*  r«»L'!ii7..inrt'  of  vMlirar  penetration ; 

!:.i:  proiwrly  i.iitiateti  meinbiT*  should  con- 

r.*i!c   L'l"   oiurt,  wiUiin  whwfH;  jK'netralia 

!:.*  ..^^oraut  nn-l  cn[ union  herd  arc  not  pi-r- 

TL.'jr-i  Xu  Uitr.jd'".  and  that  in  order  to  irive 

•.iiT  n: ..■.'»«* ale  which  i^^'.^e«  from  the  throne, 

•i*  -jt'si-.l  (jjiemiiitv  <»f  an  <inirl'\  its  irrrvo- 

ci*».'  v*i »  ehouM  be  ut!«»n-d  un>ceii. 

It  n<'\:  l*«*conirH  our  bu>ii!'';-ri  to  inquire 
^jcw  nivMen,-  pi»f.>esisrs  this  |Kiwer  to  ftsci- 
'.'i»  'Ji*r  f  ■.'oriiri'-t  mini!,  ami  to  lead  captive 
IV  mr.*i  t.i.'Tiuliuous  pa.'sionH. 

.\.'*nif  %vi:h  my^t*  ry.  lliere  is  invariably 
wrie  de^T^e  of  i'xcitenii*nt :  and  eNciiement, 
/  T.r  may  jiid»j«*  by  tl:f»  in'ti'TJiI  romluct 
i^id  p«jmi;t4i  ol'  mankirii!,  is.  when  not  ex- 
tended tn  art  t-j  crt'atH  a  lV»-!iii<;f  of  ]}uin.  a 
rjkirrrftally  li'  liiriifful  Hennation.  In  K|)eak- 
m?  of  a  love  of  «-\citementi  tliose  who  look 
r'-'Mmily  upon  human  naturt*,  ant  apt  to 
li^vrrJbe  it  as  a  def'Tt ;  but  would  it  not  l>c 
rsorr  pJitl'iMipbical.  n^  well  iii<  more  coniiiH- 
Vii:  with  a  L^mteful  dispottition,  to  rPL'ard 
L*Li  pioripb'  Rrt  having  been  implanted  iii 
9iirnati;rvto  Mimulate  i:s  to  rxertion.  nntl 
•-'»  muier  lh«»  various  (»ccup:itIo[ui  of  lite  a 
■Qcmphjn  of'plcasinj^  duties,  rather  than  of 
nmnc  toils  7 
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That  excitement  is  uniibrmly  the  accom- 
paniment of  mystery,  is  owing  to  thip cause; 
mystery  is  not  tlic  subject  of  any  one  partic- 
ular train  of  ideas,  nor  can  it  exclusively  oc- 
cupy tnc  reai<ojiing  powers,  for  want  of  sonie- 
tiiiui^  tangible  to  lay  hold  of ;  but  while  the 
heiu^es  or  feelings  are  strongly  allected  by 
that  wliich  is  new,  or  strange,  or  fearful  or  the 
magnificent,  it  opens  a  tield  in  which  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  set  at  libcrt}'  from  phy- 
sical restraint,  may  rush  forth  to  expatiate 
or  combat,  witliout  any  one  gaining  the  as- 
cendency. Sometimes  fear  for  a  moment 
Uikes  the  lead,  but  the  want  of  sufficient 
ppx>f  or  fact  to  establish  any  definite  cause 
of  alarm,  encourages  Iiope;  love  peoples 
tlie  unfathomable  void  witli  creatures  of 
its  own  formation ;  or  hate,  revenge,  and 
malice  wreak  their  fur\'  ujwn  tliey  know 
not  what ;  while  imagination,  the  sovereign 
queen  of  mystery,  reigns  supreme  and  un- 
disuirbed  ovrr  her  own  aerial  realm.  Thus 
does  mystery  atford  illuniuible  scope  for 
the  perjKtual  activity  and  play  of  all  the 
thoughts  or  pa^isious  of  which  we  arc  ca]Ki- 
ble.  Hy  allowing  lil»erty  of  X)peraiion  to  all, 
tlie  violence  of  each  is  neutralized.  ;ind  hence 
tlie  power  of  mystery  over  the  mind  of  man. 

li  mav  be  ari;ued,  that  mviiery  has  often 
been  the  means  of  exritimr  the  most  violent 
pasfciouii.  Kut'li  a»  fear  or  superstition.  Mys-  j| 
tery  Imu*  unquestionably  beiMi  ma<lc  by  art- 
ful men  the  means  of  exciting  tlic  curiosity, 
and  arresting  the  attention  of  their  deluded 
followers ;  and  thus  rcndenng  them  more 
willinir  and  sorvile  recipients  of  false  views,  ,, 
or  base  de.-ir*'i«.  But  in  order  tliat  eitlier 
fear  or  suiKTstition  should  be  excited  to  any 
violent  deirrer,  it  must  hiive  bi*en  necessary 
to  flissolvc  the  vt'il  of  mystery,  and  reveal 
distinctly  some  palpable  object  of  dread,  or 
subject  of  mistiiken  worship. 

But  to  return  from  tliis  digression  to  the 
more  pleasing  confideration  of  that  delight- 
ful hour  of  day,  whicli  brings  to  every  crea- 
ture the  most  powerful  and  indissoluble  asso- 
ciations with  what  it  loves  best. 

"  llonir  to  the  wrnry,  m  ihr  hiini;ry  rhn  r. 
Toibe  yuunt;  bird  lU  inothcr'H  hrondiiis  wingH." 

Before  tlie  myster)'  of  evening,  if  not  in  a  j 
higher  degree,  we  are  charmetl  with  its  re-  | 
pose.    The  stillness  that  gradually  steals  I 
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over  the  creation  extends  to  our  own  hearts. 
Passion  is  lulled,  and  if  we  are  not,  wc  long 
to  be  at  rest 

"  I  will  return  at  tlie  close  o("  day, '  says 
tlic  wanderer  as  he  goes  forth ;  und  in 
tlie  evening  we  begin  to  listen  for  his  wel- 
come, though  weary  step.  '*It  is?  but  an- 
other day  of  toil,"  says  the  labourer  as  he 
brushes  away  tlie  morning  dew,  "In  the 
evening  I  shall  rest  again ;"  and  already  hi.<i 
cliildren  are  watching  at  the  collage  door, 
and  his  wife  is  preparing  his  evening  meal. 
All  day  the  rebellious  child  has  resisted  the 
chastisements  of  love ;  but  in  tlie  evenino* 
his  soul  is  subdued,  and  he  weeps  upon 
his  motlier's  bosom.  We  can  appoast^  the 
yearnings  of  tlie  heart,  and  drive  away  re- 
flection— nay,  we  can  live  without  sympatliy, 
until  evening  steals  around  our  path,  and 
tells  us  with  a  voice  Avhich  makes  itself  be 
heard,  tliat  we  are  alone.  In  the  freshnoHs 
of  morning,  and  through  all  the  stirring  oc- 
cupations of  busy  noon,  man  can  forget  his 
Malcer ;  but  in  the  solemn  evening  hour  he 
feels  tliat  be  is  standing  in  tlie  presence  of 
his  God.  In  the  day-time  we  move  on  witli 
the  noisy  multitu^le,  in  tlieir  quest  of  sordid 
gain,  or  we  wear  without  weariness  or  com- 
plaint the  gilded  chains  which  bind  down 
the  soul,  or  we  struggle  against  the  tide  of 
time  and  circumstance,  battling  with  straws, 
and  spending  our  strength  in  fniitlei-s  war- 
fare; but  in  the  evening  we  long  to  find  a  patli 
where  the  flowers  are  not  trampled  down  by 
many  feet,  to  burst  the  degrading  bonds  of 
custom,  and  to  think  and  feel  more  like  im- 
mortal beings;  we  see  the  small  importance 
of  those  contested  points  about  which  so  ma- 
ny parties  are  at  war,  and  we  become  willing 
to  glide  on  with  the  stream,  witliout  fretthig 
ourselves  about  every  weed  or  feather  on  its 
surface ;  esteeming  peace  of  mini  and  good- 
will towards  men  far  before  the  defence  of 
any  particular  set  of  opinions,  or  even  tlie 
establishment  of  our  own. 

Everf/ng  is  the  time  Ibr  remembrance ;  for 
tlie  powcia  of  tlie  mind  having  been  all  day 
in  exercise,  still  retain  their  activity,  and 
being  no  longer  engaged  in  necessary  or 
worldly  pursuits,  branch  out  into  innumera- 
ble associations,  from  things  present  and 
visible,  to  those  which  are  unseen  and  re- 
mote, and  which  but  for  such  associations 
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might  have  been  forgotten.  The  evening 
melody  of  the  birds,  stealing  gently  upon  the 
humid  air,  and  heard  more  distinctly  than 
their  noon-day  song,  calls  up  the  image  of 
some  friend  with  whom  wc  have  listened  to 
tliat  sound ;  nor  can  we  pursue  our  wonted 
evening  walk  witliout  being  remindec  vy  the 
very  path,  the  trees,  the  flowersi,  and  even 
the  atmosphere,  of  that  familiar  interchange 
of  thought  and  feeling,  never  enjoyed  in  such 
perfection  as  at  the  close  of  day.  But, 
above  all  other  ideas  connected  with  tlik 
hour,  we  love,  the  repose  of  evening.  Every 
livinir  creature  is  then  sinking  to  rest,  darlt- 
iiess  is  8teallng  around  us  like  a  misty  cur- 
tain, a  dreamy  languor  subdues  our  harsher 
feelings,  and  makes  way  for  tlie  flow  of  all 
tliat  is  tendtT,  affectionate,  or  refined.  It  ia  ll 
scarcely  possible  to  muse  upon  this  subject  |1 
witliout  thinking  of  tlie  return  of  tlie  wan-  ■ 
deror,  the  completion  of  labour,  the  folding 
of  the  wear>^  wing,  the  closing  of  innocent 
eyes  in  peaceful  slumber,  the  vesper  hymn, 
and  tlie  prayer  or  thanksgi\'ing  with  which 
every  day  should  be  closed. 

How  is  it,  tliat  when  there  is  so  much 
even  in  external  nature  to  remind  ungrate- 
ful man  of  his  duty,  he  should  be  backward 
in  oflering  that  tribute  which  is  due  to  the 
Author  of  all  his  blessings  ?  Is  it  so  hard  a 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  tlie  bountiful  ran, 
when  we  see  what  a  train  of  glory  goei 
along  with  his  departing  light?  For  the 
gcnde  and  refresiiing  dews  which  come 
with  timely  nourioliment  to  tlie  dry  and 
drooping  plants?  For  those  verj*  planti^ 
and  their  unspeakable  utility  and  beauty? 
F<fr  all  that  the  eve  beholds  of  loveliness  or 
magnificence,  or  tliat  the  ear  distin^^uishet 
of  harmony?  But  above  all,  for  that  un- 
wearied sense  of  enjoyment  with  which  it  ia 
possible  for  man  to  walk  tlirough  the  crea- 
tion, rendering  tlianks  to  his  Creator  at 
every  step. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  these  pages  to 
advocate  the  vain  philosophy  of  past  agoi 
the  vague  notion  long  since  discarded  from 
the  rational  world,  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  grandeur,  beauty,  or  even  pexfectioii 
of  tlie  universe,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  lead 
the  heart  to  Grod.  I  speak  of  such  contem- 
plation as  being  the  natural  and  suitable 
exercise  of  an  immortal  mind,  and  of  the 
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ptoriM  oTrtcaitna  iw  eorrobomting  eridenre 
'  Ihit  A  fnutoaa  irill  has  desi^erj  the  mys- 

wiy  of  mir  brmjr,  luid  llmt  n  jmivcriiil  hand 
'  r  iri.Ti..-  ;-)  iipJiolil  Uie  world  uliiHi  vc  jri- 
1  knhL  I  aprak  or  the  aoothing  culm  of  even- 
'  *>«.  not  with  the  |'ii'r::<'  u-Cu  that  mere 

■  mnrarnaX  muiiing  ii;  conditcive  ti>  the  vi- 
'  BhCv  of  the  true  ajHrit  of  Chrialianity — that 
j' iptril  which  Ji  rinipelled to  engage  11  active 
^  wtHkir  witli  (he  world,  and  Bomelimes  to 
:  ir.untain  ltit«l-mil  3iiii-i>t  !il1  thnt  iii  rcptilaive 

■  tu  the  poetic  inind  \  but  I  «poak  nfllio  even- 
ly 017  hour  n>  »  waooii  of  re|ioEf  tvnd  vrliulf - 

■  KKae  r<*t'm>hment  lo  tliiu  npirit,  ami  o(  all 
j  0th<T  cfn)u}-niPnts  derived  Irom  the  admiru- 
I        ,    '  I,..'.- -  34  luivlul,  natural,  and  highly 

tc     .:    -J.      :<>    tlie   I'eeling   or   IhanldiiliieEa 
Ki,  a,:   ui'  I  ii'i.-i',  ptrvadea  ihc  siml  of  tlie 
■  true  Chn^tiaiu 


THF.  PilETBV  OF  THE  JIOOX- 

To  write  a  chapliT  on  the  moon,  appear/, 

'  U  Grot  \\t\A.  a  t.-i9k  no   l<  -.-'  ;irt>suiijptuouH 

n  iiael^  than  inevitably  fniitlcsa  in  its  con- 

;    ■  .nl-  iliaikindof 

!■■  ,■,■!!   ■■!"  ihe  queen  of 

■u£^.I   .   ^     I'M  rnil<-<l  fiirilt  and  «mctified 

bj  Uie  .  .  '.  '  '  |»<ivi:ri  ur^niua.  A»  well  aa 

!  ab-ived  uiid  proraneil   by  the   luwefL     To 

mprvtrop>t.zi.-  liie      ;>■:!.   (■v"ri  ii)   the  most 

,  ttf^iK  layj-.  |T. -eiil  diiy  be 

liTi'-  k«.  at"uril  than  to  HiH-'iupi 


riTTwtufiitia-i'^  l"'. ,, 
i«£nttbcin>rl,l>>''  ■■■■■[  <> 
t  ijuern  nf  ni:*lil  of  niic  lot. 

-tiirv;  not  alt  tli-  abortive 
L  (wl  n 


■  h«T  flirin.', 
nr.t  deprived 
,.|h,Tr^Sal 
lTgrt«  of  du- 


■rt'  li.i 


tabl^ 


t*r  ti^rl.w-     not  nil  ti^'-^W 
•cnti.TH-r.1,  or  rjl^r  alTrclalJui 


itedH 

".k\ 


her  purity ;  nor  have  all  the  acenea  of  de- 
gradation, fraud,  or  cruelty,  ivliich  her 
myBterloiM  li-^Hillias  illnminaloit,  buen  able, 
even  in  Iheae  clear-sighted  and  practical 
tiinee,  to  reader  leaa  Bolcnui  and  iinpoaing, 
that  soul -pervading  iDHuenc,  with  which  the 
moon  a  etill  capable  of  inspiring  those  who 
ha%-e  not  entirely  subdued  or  Escrificed  the 
tender  generotia,  or  sublime  emotione  of 
tlieir  nature. 
In  ])ower.  and  majeaty,  and  glory,  the  ran 

■  ■    .,:.       ..■..'/.■   ,-;ii;u..M:rnL-.rJ  I.Hhre  all 
I)    <  :    <j!<  '  I'      ■-:'  crention.     But  the  sun  ie 
k'cti  poelicnl  than  lliu  moon,  because  his  at- 
tributes jire  lesB  excluaively  coiinectt'd  with 
our  mental  perceptions.     By  combining  the 
idea  uf  heat  with  that  of  ight,  our  asttocia- 
tioiis  t)iT(>inc  mope  ftfiisiiivc  and  corporeal, 
and   .■..i.-c.iii.n^:>   !,>-    ]■.  *.,„■, I     The  light 
of  (lie  tun  is  also  wo  clear,  and  too  generally 
pervading'  in  iis  nature,  (o  be  ko  )>aeiicBl  a« 
thai  of  the  moon.    It  leaveti  too  liitlc  lor  the 
imasinaiion.    All  is  revealed  to  the  eyej 
and  niyriiuld  of  diifcreiit  object:)  being  thus 
made  dislinclly  visible,  the  attention  mint* 
tlint  Ibcua  of  conectiimtion  which  gives  in- 
tcixity  and  vividinss  to  all  ou     mpreasions. 
'■But  the  siiirR,"Eoraeinay  ask,  "are  they 
not  fuliicienily  distan    und  magnificent  for  'j 
euhlimily — mildenough  for  purity — beautiftil   j 
enough  lor  love?"    S'cs:  hut  they  are  loo  d 
distant — too  pure — too  cold  for  liuiiuui  love,  -.t 
They  come  noliWar  our  troubled  world,  they  .| 
smile  not  upon  uh  like  the  moon.    We  feel  ) 
that  tlicy   are   beautiful.     We  behold  and  .j 
adaii]-''.     ,\ii  wcu.Iit  iliiit  the  early  divcllera   i 
upim  cartli  should  have  been  tempted  to  be-  f 
huKhiri'l  M'-jr-liip.    But  one  thinjria  wanting,   { 
llint  cliarni.  whether  real  or   ideal,  which  i< 
conn<'cui  or  bcems  to  connect,  our  menial  ■! 
buIfiTintr*,  wuntH,  and  wishes,  with  ironie  '' 
hi}.rh  and  unuitninable  source  of  iiitclli^nre  i 
— the  rharm  ot'  synipatliy.    'rhoiuands  of  ,| 
purified  and  elevated  minds  have  expatiated  . 
upon  Ihf  Ktnr<  ns  tlie  nioEl  mblinie  of  All  J 
rreateil  obj-'cli',  and  so  -unquestionably    licy  r' 
arc  i*  bui  Buhliiniiy  is  not  u!l  that  conf  lituteu  '< 

'  TirrT  un*  <1I>|wh1  tn  duobt  >tila  ltii<)i,  mvf  d*4  l| 
IVH'lrjr.  ■  Irw  pvd  dcvnud  I.i  lhi>  BabrKI     pnlitp*  'j 
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llie  essence  of  poetic  feeling.    The  spirit  of 
poetry  dwells  not  always  in  tlie  high  and 
distant  heavens,  but  loves  to  vary  its  exist- 
tence  by  tiie  enjoyment  of  tender  and  home- 
felt  delights.     Tiius,  ive  are  not  satisfied, 
even  in  our  highteet  intellectual  pursuiln, 
unless  we  find  something  to  appropriate,  and 
call  our  own ;  and  thus  while  we  admire  the 
stars  as  splendid  portions  of  the  heavens,  we 
both  admire  and  love  Uie  moon,  because, 
still  retaining  licr  heavenly  character,  she 
approaches  nearer  to  our  earth.    We  can- 
not look  upon  tlie  stars  witliout  being  struck 
with  a  sense  of  their  distance,  tlieir  miattain- 
ablc  height,  the  immeasurable  extent  of 
space  that  ties  between  tlic  celestial  fields 
which  they  traverse  with  a  perpetual  har- 
mony of  motion,  and  the  low  world  of  petty 
cares  where  we  Uc  grovelling.    But  the 
moon — the  placid  moon,  is  just  high  enough 
for  sublimity,  jnst  near  enough  for  love.     So 
benign,  and  bland,  andsoOlybeauliful  is  her 
ever-beaming  countenance,  that  wlien  per- 
sonifying, as  we  always  do,  the  moon,  she 
seems  to  us  rather  as  purified  tljanas  having 
been  always  pure.     We  feel  as  if  some  fel- 
lowship with  human  frailty   and  FuiFrrin:^ 
had  brought  her  near  us,  and  almost  wonder 
whether  her  seasons  of  mysterious  darknes*? 
are  arconjpanied  with  that  character  of  high 
and  unimpeachable  dignity  which   attends 
her  seasons  of  liirht,    }I«*r  vctv  beams,  when 
they  steal  in  upon   our  meditations,  seem 
fraught  with  tendernesM,  with  charity,  and 
love:  so  that  we  naturally  associate  thom 
m  our  own  minds?,  not  l'o  nuich  with  super- 
natural perfection,  as  with  that  which  has 
been  refined  and   sublimated   by  a  moral 
process.     We  call  to  remembrance  the  dark- 
est imputation  ever  cast  upon  the  moon,  in 
those  dark  times  when  to  be  a  goddess  was 
by  no  means  to  be  free  from  every  moral 
stain ;  and  then,  in  fanciful  return  for  all  her 
sweet,  and  cheenng,  and  familiar  liglit,  we 
sometimes  offer  a  si^h  of  pity  to  tlie  vestal 
Dian,  that  she  should  have  paid  so  dearly 
for  having  loved  but  once,  and  that  with  so 
pure  a  flame,  that  it  disturbed  not  the  dreams 
of  a  slumbering  shepherd  boy. 

To  prove  that  the  moon  is  of  all  visible  ob- 
jects the  most  poetical,  there  needs  no  other 
j  evidence  tlian  tlie  number  of  poetic  lays  in 
•  which  she  has  been  celebrated.    The  merit 

i 


of  these  lajrs  ia  proof  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in 
point;  the  inspiration  being  in  the  moon  her- 
self—the virtue  of  that  inspiration  in  the  noli 
of  lier  votaries.    Here  however  we  find  ad- 
ditional, and  perhaps  stronger  proof  of  the 
same  fact ;  for  not  only  have  poets  of  cveiy 
age,  and  every  country,  found  in  the  queen  of 
night  a  never-tiring  theme;  but  she  has  un- 
questionably tlie  honour  of  having  called  forth 
some  of  the  most  memorable,  and  most  bril- 
liant effusions  of  poetic  genius.    To  quote 
illustrative  passages  on  this  subject  would 
be  to  fill  volumes,  and  to  make  selectioDB 
would  be  almost  impossible,  amongst  in- 
stances so  numerous  and  so  fraught  with  in- 
terest ;  but  there  is  one  scene  in  the  Mer^ 
chant  of  Venice  which  deserves  particular  no- 
tice, for  the  natural  and  simple  manner  in 
which  the  poet  has  given  us  the  most  perfect 
idea  of  an  exquisite  moonlight  night,  ap- 
parently witliout  etfort,  and  almost  without 
description.    It  is  where  tlie  two  lovers,  es- 
caped from  danger  and  suspicion,  first  find 
time  and  opportunity  for  tlie  quiet  enjoyment 
which  is  best  appreciated  after  imminent 
risk.    In  this  picture  (for  it  is  nothing  leas) 
we  behold  most  strikingly  the  master  hand 
by  which  the  scene  is  drawn.  Here  is  no  bab- 
bling *  about  silver  rays,'  *8ofl influence,'  'smi- 
ling light;'  tlie  passage  commences  merely 
with — 'The  moon  shines  bright;'  and  then 
so  perfect  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  lovers,  both 
in  each  other  and  in  all  that  surrounds  them, 
that  they  immediately  strike  off  comparisons 
bet  vrecn  that  particular  night,  and  others  that 
have  been  vividly  impressed  upon  their  im- 
aginations, not  by  observation,  but  by  pas- 
sages from  (perhaps  their  favourite)  authors, 
7?here  the  moon  has  been  called  in  to  aid 
the  representation  of  some  of  tlic  most  strik- 
ing Fcenes.    Had  the  happiness  of  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  been  less  absorbing,  or  had  the 
night  been  less  beautiful,  they  might  have 
told  us  how,  and  upon   what  objects  the 
moon  was  tlien  shining.    But  with  them  all 
was  complete.     They  had  no  comments  to 
make  upon  the  lovely  night,  which  wc  are 
left  to  suppose  too  exquisite  for  description ; 
and  after    amusing  themselves  and   each 
otlier  with  simple,  but  most  beautiful  allu- 
sions to  classic  history,  they  x-ery  naturally 
fall  into  tliat  playful  humour,  which  belongs 
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to  p^rtect  happinciw,  ami  descending  fi'om 
(hro-  poetic  tliirlit:«,  turn  upon  each  other  tliu  | 
fportive  baiiir.aje,  which  in  more  raiiiiliar 
to  those  who  nre  but  ''earthly  happy." 
Tbry  arc  lUcu  intemipteJ  by  the  euiniice  i 
m'  a  inesiien:^(.T ',  hut  Kiill  Uie  mind  ol'  the 
poe:  having  been  filled  to  overflowing  with 
hif  own  idea,  or  rattier  his  own  intenKC  t'cel- 
m^  ol*  tiii*  ecstatic  ni^ht,  lie  goes  on  alter  tlie 
firfct  exuberance  of  fancy  has  been  expended 
IB  rorn?  aa»«ocintion,  to  <rive  us  nonic  dc- 
KriptioTi  of  till*  t-cene ;  and  tlien  follows  that 
pauase  no  hiirhly  imaginative  and  poetical, 
yet  Witiiai  fso  simple,  tliat  it  seems  but  to  em- 
bokh-  in  wordr%  the  faint  dreams  that  have 

m 

floatctl  tiirou:Th  our  own  minds  a  tliousand 
bairs  wiiliout  finding  utterance : 

•■  n-i«  vmrrf  ihr  mitfirlijht  iilrepN  upon  tli'i  linnk  ! 
|1*f«  w.H  «ir  »il.  «nii  Irt  the  MMinda  of  nin«ii: 
i'r«#p  iH  oar  rar« ;  Mill  iitilin<-««.  and  the  uiijhl, 
B»«i>8it  ibr  UiUi'lir*  <■!  hwert  hhriiiiiii>. 
•ki  ir9»*r-\      LfX  hitw  thr  tliMir  nf  llraTcn 
l«  'b  r*  (n.m  I  wiiS  pilinr*  v(  hrtcht  en|<l  ; 
Tt^rr  A  :iui  ih*  Hin  il>r«t  nrh.  whirh  thuu  lieholJVt, 
C'-'    n  L  t  r>iit<iiri  !i»r  nn  nri'.'trl  Kintrs 
M  .   1,-i.'  nz  (•»  ihr  tiiUiic-t'j'J  rhfrubinis. 
P^zih  i  vivi'iii*  I"  i!i  iiiiniiirlnl  miiiI«  : 
■««.  m*.    •!  i:i  a  fiiuiiily  vrninre  of  il«*ray 
V^i  fri>M;\  c.(n«  II  ID,  wi-  caniiut  hear  it/' 

In  rontrrij- latin ir  the  dilFerent  attributes 

•  of  Cr  r*>'>'»!i.  llr-t.  and  most  Ktrikinjr,  is  that 

d»'jrie:r«  **  of  h^'lii  and  shade  which  rliarar- 

ter»u:   h*-r   iiiflut-nrf  over  external   nature. 

IUt"  ar**  ni»  |f-^s*•r  tiifhts:. no  minor  shadow-'^ 

TO  <•  ♦^.  Tirjtr  a  m"tliiim  bi-twrcn  the  twf)  ex- 

t*Mi  *      Tin*  v-'linlc  eanJi  i^  undt-r  tlu!  do- 

••..•.  •-!  of  tivii  riliriiT  powrrn ;  and  ovvry  ma- 

!*-.^;   itiji  r!  pr'-rii-nti' t>n  onr  sid"  a  fiurface 

I  •:.-?..'  rrlv  vi-iMi'.  whil'*  tli**  other  ii*  ln-l  in 

irtj-— .^frdi!"  <!arl<Tj«-^s.     Ni)t  a  wr'*ath  of 

iry.  :\  pr'*;*  c'lV.  :  f tiniire,  or  a  hrokiTi  turrit 

but  !i-»'  Hi' will  iTiv<'>?s  it  with  a  h«*autv  of  her 

own.  fr.ore  attnictive  In  the  eve.  and  more 

fAriJ  n  i!-  ifilVn'iire  u|>on  thr  imarrination, 

fm  L*M»  d»  pill   f»f  mvKterious   shadow  by 

ir*..^;i   It   in  r  »:irrn-ti'd.     B'-autilMJ   a?*   Iier 

ij-r,:  «riq'i»--.?.'m.ibly  i-*,  wIm-m  it  liills  upon 

-V  \^rdijr«'  fiTili*'  ^^>pinIf  bank.  wh«'re  rv«'r>' 

fiw*-r.  ar:  1  N-af  an  1  tcntlril  Imv*.*  tlirir  KliiiiinL: 

PVtAre  ro:::m"ted  with  tlirir  »>liadi)w.  we 

•i-'aM  »rarrily  pauKc*  to  olVt-r  oi:r  tribute  nf 

*im.*;i'j-»T:.  by  lilliacr  hnwolVn  th«'  piM't's  lay 

kii  rr  irdfl  i  venJrt  whirli  ti>f»!i  place  -^on 

^ifhaiM'h'."'  but  tint  in  glancinir  from  this 

■c^.ie  of  »*lvrrj*  bri^!>tiiefi!i,  we  behold  tlie 


deep  gloom  of  the  surrounding  woods,  the 
narrow  defile,  or  tlie  hollow  cave,  witliin 
whose  confines  the  queen  of  night,  with  all 
her  power,  and  all  her  splendour,  is  unable 
t'  ])eneti-ute. 

Anutlier  striking  attribute  of  the  moon, 
and  one  w*hich  seems  more  eRpecially  to 
bring  her  witiun  the  sphere  of  human  hym- 
]Kithy,  is  her  alternate  darkness  and  illumi- 
nation ;  which  lufit  is  famillurly  spoken  of  as 
a  periodical  vit:iiation ;  for  so  powerl'ul  arc 
tlie  senses  of  the  imairinntion.  tliat  it  is  witli 
some  dilliculiy  we  rrali/e  the  trull i,  tliat 
when  the  moon  ii^  invitiibbi  to  our  e)  c  s,  Klie 
is  in  reality  as  present  with  us  as  when  her 
sol\  lifjht  t^alutes  us  in  our  iiiLihtlv  wander- 
ings.  Thus  we  heiu*  |)er|K'tuully  of  ilie  con- 
suuicy,  as  well  a^  tiie  iiiconst<incy  of  the 
moon ;  just  ats  a  t-imilitude  with  either  qual- 
ity may  suit  the  i)oei'»«  need.  Of  her  con- 
stancy, because,  lost  as  she  is  to  our  out- 
ward |>erceptions,  we  are  able  to  calculate 
with  undeviatiii!^  certainty  the  hour  of  her 
return;  ot'  her  iiicoiiKiancy,  because  how 
profound  soevrr  are  the  devotions  oti'cn*d  at 
Iter  Khrine,  that  t-hrine  is  no  sooner  invested 
with  the  full  splendour  of  her  celestial 
briijrhtnesf!.  than  the  ineira])le  liiiht  begins  to 
wanf',  and  finally  disa])]u>arr<. 

From  the  lon^r  e>tal)!ishod  custom  of  np- 
pt»alinu  to  tin*  moon  in  our  d»'srri]»tions  of 
mental  sutirring,  we  nutrht  ainiost  be  led  to 
pronounce  that  melancholy  wsis  one  of  her 
chief  chanicti'ristics,  v.ere  not  \h\^  poetical 
propen'iity  easily  accountrd  for,  by  th«»  en- 
joyments of  the  generality  of  mankind  being 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  confine  their  nticntinn 
to  social,  Ptirrinir.  mundane  subjects  of  inter- 
est or  exritnnent ;  and  thus  to  Irave  little 
time,  anvl  less  inclination,  for  makin*:^  obser- 
vations upon  the  moon:  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  melancholy,  which  has  in  all 
minds  the  same  tendency  to  silence,  solitude, 
and  contemplation,  the  eye  is  naiunilly  di- 
n'cted  to  scenes  of  rejiose  and  serenity,  and 
monr  than  all,  to  the  solemn  aspect  of  tJ  e 
hravrna.  It  is  here  that  we  look  tor  prnce , 
and  we  all  can  remember,  when  throuirh  the 
long  watches  of  the  slroplrss  nifflrt,  the 
nnon  was  our  only  companion,  the  only 
friend  who  was  n«*ar  nis  umler  the  pn'ssure 
of  our  c'dainity,  or  who  appeared  to  sympa- 
tliize  in  our  distress. 
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H  ir*-\y  &.^.  hw*'.»ri  inA-i^nrn  of  the  qiie^n     rhr  buvr  world,  rhanng  tbear  didiei«m  o^ ! 
of  ni^fht  iK  in  I'ji  own  narijr^f  morr-  rh«f«rini?    j<*ru  nf  aonbirion  or  desire,  in  wfakh  wehoU  { 
fliaii  rri'-Unrho!'. .  How  nifiriy  trial  occacinrui    no  ►hare  :  even  our  own  hearu.  tbou^ they  j' 
otV^rtaJ  nwi  ft.^fiv'^  fiiU  rt;iinni#'f»i  ar^  rfjri-    f*****  tiic  Kime  to  us  in  iheir  capability  oTiof  [. 
Iaf/-*l   by  iri*:   moon.     -  V\>   v.:'l   v^i*  our    hrin?.  ha^inif  I«'amed  to  heat  another  tmiB,  j| 
fnt-ri'l^  whr:i  ti;»:  rr.oon  i- at  tli»:  j''ili " — "We    to  burn  wi:h  diii'en?nt  firefl.  to  be  vivified.' 
Will  fftum  byth*:  liL'bt  ol'tJii' riioori  " — "We    wi'h  a  ww  \ii'»\  or  subject  to  a  Cataliiy ' 
'   whjI  lor  ili»'  iii'/'iii  bi-i'op."  wo  i^'i  s\ii\."  ia  i].**     wiiicK  we  were  !ar  from  apprehending  tlien.  ■ 
•  famiiiiir  Uui'iu.t'jv.  ol' evrr\'  dav:  ainl  how     Wt  ilie  moon — tlie  love] v  moon,  ia  still  the  ;- 
irnirli  rnor*:  iiiu.-i  il;«:  niariner  0:1  il.i-  miL'i.fv     fiini*'.  thiuiiiL'  on  i\ilh  the  same  inefiable  ef- " 
de#*p  rvynr.i'  in  li»  r  Uflrorrit;  vi-iialions.  and     l'ijI/»*iiC«* — tcaf-rii'iir  us  tSat  constancy  is  cot 
i  Usui  U*  r  ruirhr'v  ridianco  sw  sin:  ri^vn  ovrr    uri  r:iirtv  linrur.  tiiou.'h  we  und  ours  have  ' 
I  f)i»*   iiii{:i*h<itii;i!iltr  abv'-*:.     Sliini'M  not  xiio.    liiilfii  to  fin.!  iJio  n.'a!iry — ilint  there  is  pantr 
luooii  iliroii-/li  tli»:  L'raifd  latfirt*  of  ih«'  pri-  ,  rt:»d  |>«'nr*-'  bi^nfaih  tiie  heavons.  tlioti^h  we 
Mfiii.  I'loMi  wlifi,ri'  allotlirr  ir^nrii*  I'lunrorttTa  '  ar»'  siill  wundt-riTiif  in  fniiilffs  uueet  of  both 
,  ftr«"  i'xrliiilrd.  t^iuihti'j  u[hhi  llir  criminal  in  ,  — liiat  tlifT*»  i.«  an  inf.-xhau:ible  fountain  of 
I  hiH  fi-wrinb  ►l<'i-p.  and  p'niindini^  liini  when  j  lovclinrps   luid   delijht,    thou^'h    we    have  ■ 

!ir   tiiarli*   into  uaLtMLf  rjin>riori-rn>s,  i!>at  :  wa^{<*d  ours. 
'  wliil«  iiiii  liruilMT  man,  ]i«'rhaitti  wral*.  fiilli-        Anil  is  nor  !h»»  ninon  nmft  kind,  most  chari- 
blf.  anil  tiiuliy  tm  liiniKi-ir.  had  he  been  bind-  j  tabli'.  ihat  rho  roveali^  no  deformiiies.  brings 
larly  nrrumHiunrfil,  in  Mv  to  pur'*iio,  im-    to  h;;lit  no  defect.*,  but  ever  slunes  on — 
i  |N*arh,  Riiil  rf>ndt'nin.  arrordin;?  to  the  Mrict 
•  Hiithoriry  of  law  s  whirh  lake  no  roirniznnre 
of  wiini  of  knou  It'll 'O-,    of  earlv  biusi,  and 
niorr  tlian  nil,  of  |H*rulinr  and  incalrultible 


**  I.mvinp  ihflt  l>r^i:iifiil.  Thn!  utiTT  tr«t  to. 
And  R.:.k:n.:  ihail  wiiiih  Ma»  noi. *' 

Oh  !  it  is  wearisome  in  our  daily  existenre 


trmptntioii;  tlirp'  Irf  htill  mt-rry  in  iLe  tvrr-  ,  tnM«o  t  lie  rritic'sryo  for  ever  p*'e  ring  through  ; 
IniiUn^'  hiavi'ns  an  rye  tliat  li>oks  down  '  a  narrow  focus  of  Ci)ncentrated  and  partial  ji 
ii|Nin  hiM  i-arildy  Krilf,'ririf;n.  be  hold  in  p  j  li^'bt.  to  find  out  the  spi-cl<s  upon  the  face  of  ! 
ihron^'h  a  cbar,  uml  i-trudy.  and  impartial     tin*  Mm»  the  soil  t»f  tlie  lily,  the  fuotprintsof 


li|{lit,  all  that  in  hhbicn  from  tlit*  Fcruiiny  of 
niiin;    and   ihnt   an   hunddi*,   Knh-mii.   ami 


the  but! e rtly  i: jwn  U ;e  vc  1  vc t  pc tal s  of  the 
r»si* :  li<te'uii.T  wiili  i-.s  oar  s^linrpencd  to  ui 


liraritrll  appi'iil.  rvi-n  from  out  hif<  i1unL:«'on,     acntenrss  tliat  n'tidrrci  ir  "^t-neilrle  only  of  di^ 

lirnrath  Iiih  (■llaln^,  or  npontlii' t'aial  fvairuM.  I  cord,  todcttctthr  nii>.'\ppiic.ition  of  tone  and 

nuiy  >!'(  hi*  made  to  ibat  hii^lur  tnhunal.  ■  emphasis  in  the  cIi^^'UMiri-  thai  shakes  t].e 

whiiM*  |«iil:.»mi'iiiH  an*  as  nnparallrd  in  mer-  1  ^vo^^l.  tlie  wr-Ki,:  critii'ncc  in  the  voice  tliat 

\  ry.  lit*  uuimpiMchaldc  in  jii^tu-r.  t'lls  of  anLrii;>h.  tl:e  f;dso  n.^te  in  the  liar- 

''      !h  not  tin*  mtion,  amidst  all  the  chnnrrs     n.t»nv  of  ilif*  splnTr?.     Yft  this  is  what  men 

an. I  chanL!«  >  that  oi'cur  ti)  us  in  tlii-^  iii:!i!u-  .  c:i!!  Wfc>.l<ini — a  wls-lo;:!  uhiilt  if  it  fails  to 

I,  niiry  wi-ne.  nuII.  Ktill  tla*  ^am^'  '     Wi*  nvall     >uhdu«'  tl-.c  ij-iior.nic"  and  prejudice  of  ma:i-  ' 

I   ihr  M\M'ri   and   MU'ial  evrinnL'N,  whni  the     kini!.  at  Ii  a.'-t  div:r«'ys  the  capacity  for  ajv 

niiMin    loiikrd    m   wyMw   our   clnldi>ii   plav.     prrc;arin:r  th*^  hrai:iy  an.i  jxTfcoiiitn  of  the 

thrtuitrh  tin*  trrlliiv  u«»rk  i»f  ^im*  and  ie:'>a-     cn*auon.  and  tlit'  li-  s^i-;.*  to  bow  wiiii  nn;Te 

•  mine  liiat  ;rri*w  .iround  tnir  anci'..iral  dwi\l-     rfvcrrni-e  ar.l  awi*  biioii*  its  Creator.     It  i> 

!.  iiij*.     How  lo,»ks  that  dweliint;:  ni*w  *     The    tlii<  wisdozn  which  inLnides  its  unwelcome 

'1  vine  nnd  the  |tN>.im:;ie  »i:v  rooted  tVom  the     prr^eiu^MU'ori  o'.ir  d.iily  walk,  rendering  tlm? 

I  rarlh,  the  walls* art"  br»»ki'nditwn,  a'idiic.irce-     w.il.-i  !'."»<:  wearis.  :n«\  and  the   s-vierv  ivT 

Iv  in  oiw  Mone  hd  uismi  nnotluT.     Wiure     lot  ct   tl;'r»;.  irLfiiiitrlv  worst*  tJ'.an   FohniuV. 

:  Hre  the  com|vin:ons  of  iliose  h.ij'py  luMirs  .'     V\i',  :^l•  nijhi  r^-turis — the  cahn  and  eilent 

Some  hci\e  jMid  llie  debt  o\  n:ilu-«\  ao.l  ari*     r.:_:'.it.  a:i^i  li.e  *wvet  n:'xn  ris-in^  over  tlie 

■  i^Hie  we  ki*k  not  whcrt* ;  some  an*M»  H":t'."ed     ra-:ir:i  hi'le^  ir.'os  iVrJi  uj*-on  her  pathway 

in  thtir  love*  a'ui  tr:cnd^h^l'^^  that  we  know     tI:ro"._::;  die  l;v;ive:is.    Pircha.ice  an  enviou* 

ihem  not,  or  ivi.':.\:v*,  'im'v  koow  v.:i  va;    c'«^':d  a.iviuices^  arid  her  form  isobscjred  bv 

a»ui  v»iiiers  Ar\' *viiiU'red  a^jpjiiJ.  :Iir\n!^hoL;t    mi*:y  xap^urs;   but   ti;ey  pa**  away.  a:)ti 
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her  anile  loolu  sweeter  than  before.  Upon 
rbe  rugged  precipice,  the  dark  impenetrable 
foreM.  the  reniIcM  waves  of  liie  ocean,  "  her 
■tA  and  polemn  iight^  is  fallin<r,  bcautUying 
«hatrrer  it  aliines  upon,  marking  out  a.<s  witli 
A  ulver  pencil  the  majestic  outline  oi'  the 
crag  or  promontory,  but  Icaviiiir  Um  deep 
hDti  frigtitiul  ca\'(Tn  at  itn  hnw:  hIiII  uii re- 
vealed :  tinciiig  with  radiant  lustre  tlic  li^ht 
boQfffas  that  vmw  and  dance  as  ifwitli  very 
pjidorsa  in  hor  welcoini'  boauisf,  the  Fpr:iys 

01*  glittenn;!^  i^'}'*  *^^  ^^'  ^^'^y  l"!"!^*^  ^^  ^^^ 
si:c;ent  tower,  while  |ias6:iu^  in  licr  peaceful 
prvymcM  nver  every  scene  of  ^'loorii  and  ter- 
ror. »hr  Etrrnis  to  cast  tiie  dark  ]}Iaccs  of  tlic 
rana  inui  yet  decpiT  thade;  or,  turning  tiie 
•''J9m  nfthc  an;?ry  billows  into  crests  of  npark- 
j,a-^  Uji.t.  lliu  trouble  J  track  of  the  heaving 
bar*  intn  n  sdver>'  patliway.  and  tJic  sails 
.  I'  f:-j::'T  In  the  adverse  iruU*,  into  tJie  white 
7*..vrt  «tf  Muie  auirelii!  n»owien;jc'r,  s!i« 
i:  ...V  o:i-rs  to  the  ima<jiiiative  beholder,  a 

•  -  ■ 

-:f"i"f  •■:'  biiblimity  for  that  of  danjrtT — of 
'rit\  r".r  ;i:ixious  ftar — «»f  hope  for  nuirnuir- 

U  n<-ii  li.e  moon  also  a  faitiifal  trrnsun^r 
r{  iw^» :  and  plea^ini  nieniorii's  ?  We 
a:^lit  t'or-rvt  (in  iliis  worM  Uwrc  is  much  to 
fill*  u*  for 21' l^  what  we  kMmrd  before  our 
c;Ailf  wn-r**  tai'.itod  by  the  envious  «itru;ri|rl(' 
•V  pre»»nii:imr<\  and  tlie  nrceftsity  <»f  M»rdid 
r*  T  •»!"  'ourt'd  hy  tin*  diriapjKiintnicuf:"  in- 
'•■••^h!v  a'Teiidiai;  both.  The  world Iv  man, 
L*  «harp  keen  bupiler  of  tiu:  ci>y.  sees  lilJe 
"•r\!l  bark  hi>>  iJiou^htii  to  tlu;  days  of  un- 
•^^.^n*"*!*?!!  inn'Kcnpt'.  and  hi  ill  iosj*  to  re- 
»"'i.T4»n'!  !n  l.i.-i  i:n\v  rifiture  jujitnn«MiJ,  what 
•*  wir.i'.l  rn!I  noThiu?  bnter  than  his  boyish 
:•>.*<-*•  •js.  to  Ms  own  hopt  ini'TPst-.  I5ut  the 
v^:  'v  -.ram'!  in  time  wears  our,  the  cirv  feast 
vr  — -«  impalatable  lo  t.Se  Fickly  appetite, 
vii  ».v.r  Sni'iors  am  unable  lo  supixirt  the 
•*r*  •jf.  crowTi.  SleeplfFs.  niuhts  Kurreed 
t"»mrar!-oni*' days.  IVrhap*s  hi-i  attendant 
rr.^a  that  r^po^.  which  he  is  unable  to 
ntrr.i*'*  milfi  all  Wa  wealth.  To  Fum  up 
•Vr  arn'i'mt  of  his  crold.  no  lonjrer  relieves 
7*  arh:ne  void  of  hiH  heart.  There  is  a 
ravin?  want  Ftill  prpw^insf  upon  liim.  even 
i:  *iti«  lire  hour  of  tlie  day.  which  all  his 
ywMtfjon^  are  unequal  to  supply ;  and  he 
:*rns  a!  lart  to  qu^Mion.  whetJier  they  may 
'jr.  ha^-f  cifwi  Inm  tnorc  than  tlieir  real  viduc. 


Lost  in  a  worla  cf  vague  and  unsatisfying 
thoughts,  the  moon  steals  in  upon  ids  medi- 
tations. It  is  not  witn  hitn  as  with  more 
feeling  minds,  tliat  memory  rushes  back 
witli  one  tremendous  boimd,  jut  witli  h» 
wonted  :  aution  and  reserve,  he  begins  to  re- 
trace tlic  pilgrimage  of  past  years,  tiie  silent 
moonbeams  lighting  him  unconsciously  on 
hits  way.  and  lending  him  by  the  chain  of 
asi^ocialion  back  to  his  paternal  home.  He 
eutcrij  again  the  once  familiar  habitation. 
He  takes  posse(j:sion  of  tlie  chair  appropriated 
to  the  darling  boy.  and  along  witli  it  tlie 
many  pure  and  lively  fcehngs,  which  tlic 
world  had  chased  away.  He  listens  to  his 
father's^  gentle  admonitions,  and  feels  the  af- 
fectionate pressure  of  his  hand,  upon  his  then 
unrutiied  brow.  He  hears  his  mothers  voice 
as  she  things  their  evening  hymn,  and  '*  Oh  V^ 
the  man  of  wealtli  exclaims,  "  tliat  I  migld 
be  ainiin  that  innocent  and  happy  boy !'' 

If  he  who  embarks  his  whole  heart  in  the 
sordid  avocations  of  life,  is  necesstirily  driven 
on  to  re^'ign  tlie  noblest  aspirations,  and  tcn- 
derest  affections  of  his  youth,  the  vote  rcbs 
of  liisbiun  becomes  if  possildc  more  heart- 
lef:r:.  and  more  hardened  in  her  servile  and 
despicable  career:  it  is  jx)s:sible  from  tin's 
cause  tiKit  in  order  to  act  to  tlie  life  tlic  artifi- 
cial cliarneter  she  has  assumed,  it  is  nec»-s- 
►ary  that  she  };hould  sometimes  wear  U\>i 
semblance  of  feeling,  just  in  that  proportion, 
and  according  to  that  ]>eculiar  mode,  which 
may  best  suit  the  selHsh  purpose  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  this  empty  mockery  of  tJie  best 
and  lovelicRt  attributes  of  human  nature — 
of  its  aliection?.  s^'mpathies,  and  high  capa- 
bilities, has  a  more  debasing  and  injurious 
etfect  upon  tlie  mind,  than  the  total  forget- 
ful ne?s  even  of  their  outward  character. 
But  the  woman  of  fashion  cannot  always 
keep  her  thoughts  directed  to  the  same  bril- 
liant |K)int.  There  will  be  moments  when 
she  pu:*pect.«i  the  ]K>tency  of  the  idol  to  whom 
her  only  devotions  have  bpcn  otfcred.  With 
her  also  the  exhaustion  of  tlie  bodily  frame, 
will  produce  a  pinmg  alter  tJmt  which  hai 
been  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the  worh  — a 
longincr  to  lie  down  and  rest,  beneatii  tl  e 
shelterin?  win^s  of  the  luigel  of  [leace.  Per- 
chance hlie  hiu^  stolon  unnoticed  from  the 
buf  y  tlirong,  to  breathe  for  one  moment  with 
greater  freedom  at  tJie  open  casement.    She 
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sqIl  hci.ra  the  Iread  of  the  noisy  dance — the 
music — tJje  glad  voices — and  she  feels  what 
no  heart  is  capable  of  feeling  w  ithout  a  pang, 
that  her  presence  is  not  necessary  to  the  en- 
jn-ment  of  licr  reputed  friends,  and  that 
when  her  head  is  laid  witliin  the  grave  they 
will  still  dance  on,  williout  being  conscious 
tl^at  one  familiar  step  is  wanting  in  their 
merriment.  Her  soul  is  oppressed.  Shclooks 
out  beneath  the  high  blue  bilent  heavens, 
and  the  moon  is  tliere  to  welcome  her  as 
witli  a  sister's  smile.  It  is  to  tlie  moon  alone 
that  all  human  beings  can  appeal  witli  an 
inward  sense  of  8}*mpathy ;  and  to  the  moon 
at  last  she  ventures  to  utter  that  complaint, 
which  no  ear  has  ever  heard.  *'  It  was  not 
tlius !''  tlie  melancholy  strain  begins,  but 
tears — true,  unalfected  tears  are  rising,  and 
she  looks  down  upon  the  clustering  jessa- 
mine, whose  delicate  stars  gleam  out  in  the 
moonbeamsi,  and  send  forth  tlieir  odoiious 
perfumes  upon  tlie  galea  of  night  It  was 
not  tiius  that  she,  tliat  splendid  mourner, 
weary  with  tlie  weight  of  her  own  diamonds, 
and  sirk  of  the  selfishnehS  of  her  own  chosen 
friends,  loolced  up  to  the  face  of  the  pale 
moon,  in  those  hours  when  the  moon  looks 
fairiNst — tliose  happy  hours  when  even  she, 
the  lUlse  one,  was  beloved.  Her  memor\', 
the  only  faculty  which  she  luis  not  been  able 
to  pervert,  returns  to  the  bright  season  of 
sincerity  and  youth.    Again  she  is  walking 

j  by  die  eide  of  one  whom  worlds  could  not 
have  tempted  to  violate  her  confidence,  or 
wound  her  love — one  who  was  deserted  for 
a  worfiiless  rival,  in  his  turn  to  be  cast  off 
for  01  other,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on, 

[  until  \he  world  at  last  became  tlie  only  can- 
didate for  her  affections,  the  only  niler  of 
her  heart  "  It  was  not  thus !"  she  exclaims, 
"  that  I  was  wont  to  look  upon  the  moon. 
Oh  I  give  mc  back  the  loves,  the  friendships 
of  my  early  days.    Restore  tlic  capability 

I  cf  trusting,  even  though  I  should  still  be  de- 
reived  !  AwBken  in  my  soul  tlie  liiculty  of 
hope,  though  I  should  be  disappointed  still ! 
Relnndle  my  affections,  tliat  I  may  feel  tlie 
possibility  of  loving,  though  I  should  never 
be  beloved  again  1  Let  me  hear  once  more 
the  voice  of  kindness,  though  it  should  be 
strange  to  mine  ear !  Let  me  listen  to  the 
language  of  truth,  though  it  sliould  condemn 
the  whole  of  my  past  life !" 


The  mariner  at  midnight  on  the  deepiet, 
looks  forth  when  otlier  eyes  ore  sleeping^ 
towards  the  bright  opening  in  the  eastem 
clouds,  where  the  pale  lustre  of  the  rinng 
moon  gives  welcome  promise  of  her  blcued 
visitation.  Soon  her  full  round  orb  apipeara 
in  all  its  splendour,  and  the  dark  vapours 
float  away,  or,  gliding  gently  past  her 
beaming  fare,  receive  tlie  soft  reflection  of 
her  smile,  before  tliey  paFs  into  theundistin- 
guishablc  chaos  of  night  High  into  the 
azure  heavens  she  now  ascends,  while  tlie 
lonely  helmsman  chants  to  the  heedless  gale 
the  songs  of  his  native  land.  He  gaies 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  heaving  water, 
and  ever  as  his  eye  dwells  upon  that  silvery 
track  of  light  that  seems  to  lure  him  away 
to  another  world,  recollections  which  the 
bustle  of  the  day  keeps  down,  and  thoughts 
dear  as  the  miser's  hoarded  treamre,  rise 
within  his  breast,  fresh  and  spontaneous; 
and  he  thinks  how  tlie  same  moon  shone 
upon  the  w^oodbine  bower  where  he  first 
wooed  the  village  maid,  who  blushed  in  her 
innocent  joy,  and  inwardly  exulted  in  the 
short-lived  happiness  of  being  a  sailors 
bride.  Ha^  he  not  seen  that  bower  again? 
Yes,  and  tlic  woodbine  was  still  lovely,  but 
his  bride  had  lost  her  maiden  bloom,  and 
the  cares  of  a  lonely  and  almost  widowed 
wife  had  made  her  prematurely  old.  Again 
he  has  returned  to  tliat  well-known  spot- 
that  haven  of  his  dearest  hopes  and  the 
babe  that  should  have  w*elcomed  him  with 
the  kind  name  of  father,  was  sleeping  be- 
neath a  little  grassy  mound  in  the  church- 
yard, while  he  had  been  far  away  in  its 
hour  of  affony,  and  its  last  cry  had  been  un- 
heard by  liim.  Once  more  he  has  returned 
to  his  deserted  home.  The  mother  too  was 
gone  to  her  place  of  rest,  and  two  humble 
graves  side  by  side  were  all  the  memorial 
that  remained  of  his  domestic  happiness. 
What  then '?  Does  he  wish  that  his  mar- 
riage day  had  never  dawned?  would  he 
extingiish  the  memory  of  the  past?  No, 
though  amidst  the  stir  of  the  busy  day,  or 
amongst  his  jovial  comrades  he  thinks  little 
of  Ills  wife  and  child,  yet  in  the  solitude  ei 
the  night  watches  when  tlie  moon  is  above 
his  head,  and  no  sound  is  to  be  heard  but 
tlie  ripple  of  the  water  against  the  vessel^ 
side,  he  blesses  tliat  mild  and  gentle  remem- 


braneer,  that  she  visits  him  in  his  loneliness, 
to  ten  him  those  tales  of  tenderness  to  which 
I  his  ear  has  become  strange,  and  to  open  in 
his  bold  and  hardy  bosom  those  sweet 
fountains  of  human  love  which  transform 
the  character  of  the  rude  sailor  into  that 
of  the  avenger  of  the  injured,  the  father 
of  the  orphan,  and  the  protector  of  the  help- 
less. 

Thns  ever  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  wayfaring  man,  is  the 
moon  as  she  rises  from  her  throne  of  clouds. 
He  turns  to  gaze  upon  that  welcome  face, 
and  thinks  how  many  well-known  and  fa- 
mfliar  looks  are  directed  to  the  same  object 
Perchance  he  has  been  a  wdnderer  through 
many  lands,  a  voyager  over  the  deep  seas, 
a  pilgrim  of  the  world ;  yet  ever  on  his 
wayward  course,  the  same  mild  moon  has 
been  like  a  faitliful  and  untiring  friend, 
speaking  to  him  amongst  a  strange  people 
in  the  native  language  of  hia  heart,  and 
telling  through  die  lonely  night,  sweet 
tidings  of  his  wishcd-for  home.  ^Vhether 
!  amid  snow  covered  hills,  through  the  frozen 
'  wilderness,  along  the  pkirts  of  the  pine 
forest,  far,  far  away,  she  guides  the  solitary 
Laplander  ?  or,  in  more  8ultr\'  climes  looks 
down  through  the  foliage  of  tlic  waving 
palm  tree,  and  glances  over  the  bright  sur- 
face of  the  w^elcomc  watrrs,  where  the 
Indian  laves  his  burning  feet:  whether  high 
above  the  tower,  the  minaret,  or  stitely 
dome,  she  looks  down,  a  silent  nnd  unmoved 
spectator,  upon  tlie  thickly-peopled  city,  the 
perpetual  stir,  the  hurry  and  tlie  ruph  of  busy 
life ;  or  far  away  in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  some  lone  isle  of  tlie  ocean,  touching 
with  her  sparkling  radiance  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  tliat  nameless  and  uncultured 
garden,  and  the  rippling  waves  that  rise 
and  fall,  and  lull  tliemselvcs  to  rest  upon 
that  unknown  shore:  whether  through  the 
richly  curtained  window  of  the  palace,  her 
modest  light  steals  gently  in,  and  gliding 
over  tlie  marble  floor,  or  along  the  tapestrieii 
walls,  rest  in  its  silence  and  purity  upon  the 
crimson  canopy  of  kings;  or  where  the  cot- 
tage of  the  herdsman  stands  upon  the  lone 
moor,  silvers  the  mossy  turf  bepide  his  door, 
covering  the  grey  thatch  of  the  mouldering 
roof  with  her  garment  of  beauty,  and  look- 
ing in  with  her  quiet  and  approving  smilo 


upon  his  homely  meal,  blessing  the  cap  of 
which  he  diinks,  and  lighting  the  pai  eats' 
way,  as  they  seek  the  couch  of  their  slum- 
bering cherubs  to  ask  a  blessing  for  l:ie 
coming  day,  to  return  thanks  for  the  pci>t, 
and  then  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  peace- 
ful and  untroubled  sleep;  over  the  waste 
unpeopled  desert,  the  lich  and  fertile  fields 
which  surround  the  habitations  of  men,  the 
tempest-troubled  ocean,  or  the  hive  of  human 
industry,  it  is  the  same  moon  that  meets  the 
traveller's  anxious  gaze,  and  ever  on  his 
lonely  and  distant  course  he  feels  it  to  be 
the  same  whose  rays  are  interwoven  with 
the  tliread  of  his  early  existence. 

Yes,  it  is  the  same  moon  whose  silver 
crescent  was  hung  in  the  blue  heavens  when 
the  first  night  shadowed  the  infant  world 
with  its  mighty  and  mysterious  wing.  It  is 
the  same  moon  that  rocks  the  restless  tides 
from  shore  to  shore,  with  a  monotony  of  mo- 
tion that  marks  out  the  different  epochs  in  tlic 
life  of  man,  and  over-rules  his  most  momen- 
tous actions  with  a  power  which  he  is  una- 
ble either  to  baffle  or  subdue.  Jt  is  tlie  same 
moon  for  the  mvKtic  celebration  of  wliose 
metamorphoses,  tlie  king  of  Israel  erected  an 
edifice,  the  most  splendid  that  humtui  in- 
genuity could  invent,  or  human  labour  con- 
struct. It  is  tlie  same  moon  for  the  visi- 
ble completion  of  whose  perfect  radiance, 
the  Spartans,  while  yet  their  souls  were 
fired  with  the  noblest  ambition,  sacrificed 
their  share  of  glory  in  the  memorable  field 
of  Maratlion.  It  is  the  same  moon  wliicli 
inspires  the  most  ecstatic  dreams  of  the  en- 
tliusiast,  giving  to  his  earth-bom  visions,  a 
refinement  and  sublimit}',  which  belong  only 
to  thai  imaginative  realm,  over  which  the 
queen  of  night  presides.  It  is  the  same 
moon  upon  which  the  eyes  of  countless 
myriads  are  nightly  gazing,  but  which  never 
yet  inspired  one  unholy  thought,  awakened 
one  moan  or  sordid  feeling,  or  called  forth 
one  passion  inimical  to  the  maintenance  of 
"  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men." 
It  is  tlie  same  moon  which  personifies  m  her 
refulgent  orb  tliat  bright  link  of  spin'.uik 
connection  between  tliis  troubled  life,  and  one 
tliat  IS  without  anxiety,  and  without  tears ; 
hanging  her  single  lamp  of  ineffable  radiance 
above  our  nightly  slumbers,  like  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  lure  us  to  a  better  land — returning 


again,  and  ng^ain  to  this  cartlily  sphere,  to 
warn  ufi  of  the  danger  of  delay,  to  cherish 
our  heavenward  aspirations,  and  to  teach  ur 
that  there  is  a  love,  (Oh !  how  unlike  the 

J  love  of  man !)  as  constant  and  untiring  in  its 
faithfulness,  as  slow  to  avenge  disobeiUence 

!  and  neglect. 


I 
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THE  POETRY  OF  RURAL  LIFE. 

Before  entirely  quitting  the  fascinating 
employment  of  tracing  out  the  poetical  asso- 
ciations of  particular  objects  in  nature,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  tlic 
effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  rural 
scenery  in  general. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  task  I  have  un- 
dertaken, a  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
most  strikingly  at  tliis  stage  of  the  work,  is 
to  avoid  tlie  folly  of  being  too  sentimental, 
or  rather  to  escape  the  charge  of  wisliing  to 
lead  the  mind  away  from  what  is  substan- 
tially useful,  to  that  which  is  merely  vision- 
arj'.  If  the  major  part  of  society  in  the 
present  day  consisted  of  love-stricken  poets 
and  languishing  girls,  mine  would  indeed  be 
a  pcheme  unnecessar}*  and  i3  devised ;  but 
as  the  tendency  of  our  present  system  of  ed- 
ucntion,  our  conversation,  habiu^  and  modes 
of  thinking,  is  towards  the  direct  opposite  of 
sentimentality,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that 
in  tr  e  opinion  of  all  candid  and  competent 
judges,  this  work  will  be  considered  harm- 
less, to  say  tlie  least  of  it;  and  that  the  wri- 
ter will  have  due  credit  given  for  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  assist  in  rescuing  the  spirit  of 
poesy  from  the  oppression  of  vulgar  tyran- 
ny, and  in  guarding  the  temple  of  the  muses 
from  the  profanations  of  avarice  and  dis- 
cord. 

The  character  of  the  culti\-ated  portion  of 
the  present  race  of  mankind  is  too  practical, 
too  bustling,  too  commercial  I  miglit  almost 
say,  too  material  to  admit  of  the  least  ap- 
prehension that  ideas  should  ho  brought  to 
■tand  in  the  place  of  tacts,  tliat  learning 
•hould  be  superseded  by  sensibility,  or  that 
▼ague  notions  about  the  ossojices  of  things 
should  be  preferred  to  a  just  and  circum- 
stantial knowleilge  of  the  actual  sul>stances 
of  those  things  themselv«'s. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  happiness 
in  one  shape  or  another,  is  the  great  end  we 
have  in  view,  in  all  our  pursuits  and  avoea*  I 
tions ;  whether  that  happiness  consists  m 
amassing  or  expending  money ;  in  our  pei^ 
sonal  and  sensual  gratiiicationS)  or  ia  the 
aggrandisement  of  others;  in  maintaming 
I  tlie  station  to  which,  by  birth  or  education, 
I  we  have  beccme  attaclied,  or  in  raising  our* 
I  selves  to  a  higher  scale  of  society;  in  obtain- 
ing and  securing  to  ourselves  the  refine- 
ments and  luxuries  of  life,  or  in  cultivating 
the  mental  i>owers ;  in  looking  far  and  deep^ 
both  into  the  \il^iblc  and  tlie  intellectual 
world,  for  those  principles  of  consistency, 
beauty,  and  hawnony,  which  owe  their  de- 
velopment to  an  almighty  hand;  and  in 
recognising  tiie  work  of  that  hand  in  every 
thing  around  and  witliin  us,  from  the  sim- 
plest object  of  sense,  to  the  mo?t  sublime  and 
majestic  sourc'c  of  contemplation. 

The  questipn  is  not,  under  which  of  these 
forms  mankind  is  most  addicted  to  look  for 
happiness,  but  under  which  of  these  forms 
the  happiness  tliere  in  found,  is  likely  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment of  that  part  of  his  nature  which  is  com- 
mitted to  him  as  a  sacred  tnist,  and  will 
have  to  be  rendered  up,  eitlier  elevated  or 
debased,  for  eternity.  I  know  that  poetry 
is  not  religion ;  and  that  a  man  may  dwell 
in  a  region  of  poetical  ideas,  yet  far  from  his 
Grod :  but  we  learn  from  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, whose  whole  language  is  that  of  poe- 
try, as  well  as  by  the  slightest  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  poetry  may 
be  intimately  associated  with  religion,  and 
that,  so  far  from  weakening  its  practical  in- 
fluence, it  mav  be  woven  in  with  our  familiar 
duties,  so  as  to  beautify  what  would  other- 
%vise  be  repulsive,  to  sweeten  what  is  bittefi 
and  to  elevate  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  mean  or  degraded. 

It  is  not  thus  with  sordid  or  artificial  life. 
Poetry  noitlier  can,  nor  will  dwell  there. 
The  atmosphere  is  too  dense,  and  those  who 
inhale  it  acquire  a  taste  for  its  inipuritki^ 
upon  tlie  same  principle  as  that  on  which 
tlie  victim  of  habits  more  gross  and  Ticioos 
loams  to  love  the  odour  of  the  deleteriooi 
bowl  because  it  is  associated  with  the  grati- 
fication of  liis  brutal  appetites. 
I     I  am  far  from  wishing  that  all  men  were 
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poets;  or  tliat  the  practical  and  neccesary 
■  TuiiM  of  eJucatioii.  sIiouM  {five  place  to  the 


poet  of  eminence  in  his  art,  and  but  few  in-  >■ 
tellectiial  characters  remarkable  for  the  best  it 


ImwitAM  va^ries  of  luncVf  or  the  impulse  of  use  of  thu  hi^^hest  cndowmentd,  ever  lived,  :: 
•  f««Iui;ra  uncontrolled:  but  I  Jo  wish  that  who  had  not  at  Homc  time  or  other  of  their  j| 
Miewt  niles  and  tlif^  attention  diey  require,  ■  Hvei>y studied  nature  for  li.emsclves,  imbibed  '\ 
dU  Q«>T  occupy  tiu^  whole  season  of  youtli,  !  ptron^]^  impressions  from  their  own  observa-  j 
niLrxit  leaviii;.'  time  liien  to  feel  tlini  they  tiun  of  the  external  world,  and  from  tiieae  -j 
are  r«.s«:ntia].  I  do  wi»*h  tliat  men  and  wo-  impressions  drawn  conclusions  of  the  utmost  I 
sen  t  >r».  would  Fdinttime-i  pau^  in  their  ■  im]K)rUmcc  to  society  at  large.  ' 

i-ary  al'ii-rnierv  verba!  kiiowiudi^\  to  think        lie  whnse  mind  is  once  deeply  imbueu   : 
sbr  iI:r-ni*oI\v.'i:  and  turn  away  occasionally  i  with  poetic  fci'liiiL',  may  afterwards  rntei  !; 
irjtii  th'j  pii-r  of  IVl•^h  btio«3  which  every  day  ,  niti»  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lite,  and  ev^h  ,. 
.  §^c*  p'.iccd  beJore  tliem,  to  tiudy  that  whicli  ■  en-jac^e  in  the  active  comi'iercc  of  tlic  world,  j- 
aevt-r  wii.-a.  and  never  can  be  written — tlie  i  wiriiout  losini;  his  elevated  character.    It  is 
v:d<^  fit  Id*  tf  nature  ;  not  only  Oj}  it  lies  spread  .only  when  substituted  tor  common  ernse,  ■ 
brfipr*  rhfiracnial  vinw,  bia  a<  it  expands  in  ,  that  p«ietic  feehnir  can  be  absurd  or  con-  . 
!*jf.r   o-.vji   iTiinil.**,   t*nichin:x    them  by    the  ;  leuipiible.    Blendfd  witli  our  domestic  oc- 
^miuii!  u:iftiliiiii  J  uf  tin;  eternal  principles  '  cupaiionf^,  its  office  is  to  soften,  h  irnmni/e. 
'"■!' Tru'J!,  t.':iit  wi»  havf  f.iculiies  iif  liie  heart,     anil    n-fine  ;    and    carried   nlon^    with    113 
i*  wril  as  '«f  tli'.*  heaX  and  that  we  niu.st    tliruudi    the    more   conspicuous  duties:  of 
r.'T  a:':'-.-  ri'nd-r  an  an-ount  of  a  moral  ;is  ■  M»oial  and  public  hfe,  it  is  well  calculated  to 
»'■..  a   ttf  :i'i  inii  I!i;r?:ji!  riai'ire.  .  reniiiul  us,  that  tin-re  is  a  hi»r)ier  andiiiiou   ■ 

li'/A  ;'ir  my  inlpre^vi•lIl-  i:i  fivor  of  ;i  j  tlian  that  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  *Jiat  I 
t'lUi.'r,  !:  ■'.  nmy  ari>e  t"rt.»:.i  early  hahit  and  wi^  have  capabilities  ibr  intellectual  hn;>pi-  ' 
s-*i»ci  i?:'»n,  I  am  ni>t  pri'i'.treil  t  >  siiy ;  and  :  n»':7s,  which  maybe  freely  and  fully  c:cer- 


I  nn*?»t  be  r.iniiid  i'lpnurh  t'>  rrant.  that  the 
iti'jc  i>!  --jfifty  i:i  resnrj'.e  jm'l  i-ol;ited  dis- 
TTiCt*.  d  M  4  notprt-^eiit  ana-neci  at  all  calcn- 


ciseil  without  interference  with  our  worMly 

interest. 
It  i-«  not  then  by  merely  dwelling  in  th«j 
Li:-:  ; :  I  ?  H'jwn:  ihe  iileuiljat  our  moral  farul-  '  rouniry,  that  men  become  poetical ;  nor  by 
'jf..\n  ::.»j»roved  in  propiriinn  toiiienteaas  1  workiii'i  their  way  by  fair  and  honourable 
wt  ri.-.y  of  ciiltjva'.in:r  lui  jifquaiatancc  !  means,  to  pecuniary  independence,  lliaf  they 
T-.'Ji  r 111  mil  r.ature :  hut  tiie  tiict  tiiat  thi^     ne '.resign rily  saciiticc  the  best  part  of  tlieir 


•'•pporTi:.'}.ty  alone  i^  in'^utlirient  to  produce 
L'.**  rrj^pL  by  no  meiu;^  pDves,  tiial  in  con- 


nature  :  tlioui^h  it  must  be  contessed,  that 
tlie  ordinary  routine  of  ciiy  lifi\  as  it  is  gene- 


;ir^Vja  wi:ho:;i"railvajn:tL'o-<  it  i.-«  notpow- I  rally  conducted,  has  a  tcmlency  to  e.xtin-  i 
•^.-11 V  rn*  I  !uciv"^'  to  the  end  d«-ireil.     In  the  i  fiTuish,  rather  than  excite  poetic  genius.    The 

rour.:.y.  man  n-ay  besw  brut'  h,  a.- ^tuhified,  j  principal  reason  why  it  does  tlii?.  is  obvious  I 

I.--.:  a-i  iiicap.ibl''  of  i'very  irenile  or  >-iibIime  I  to  the  candid  ob   Tver.    Th(*  mind  as  well  ' 

^aioL'in.  ii-  m  tie*  citv  h»*  mav  be  rrross,  sel-    as  tliC  bo«ly  is  always  in  need  of  food,  and  ; 

•  .  ^  »  •  •  'I 

fii^t  and    iii^ensifdf   to   the  ha]ipiness  and     lliis  nc<;ei»sity  it  natundly  ))refei-s  to  supj^ly, 
cilery  of  otlier*?:  but  it  is  no  more  the  fault  i  v.iih  the  lesist  jxis-ible  experiHO  of  pain  or  | 
ofriatiire  when  the  nyc  has  ni»tbeen  opened     labour.     If  lacLs  of  ^reat  innnber  and  variety  j 
to  bciioM  h'-r  l>eautics.  than  it  is  the  fault  of 
ti)^  m^. -iri:in  wh«*n  his  auditors  are  without 
•iic  p^n*^  of  hrarinif.     I  speak  of  tlie  enjoy- 
mtmt  wbicri  nature  is  capable  of  alfordinir, 
i>*t  of'  L'ia;  wtiich  it  necees^irily  threes  \\\y.m 
m^x.  nhe7ji«*r  h<r  looks  for  it  or  not;  nor 
vo^ft  ih*"    liirL  that  ri'mnte  dwellers  in  the 
Montr^"  have  anKKif^r'  themselves  a  very 
luw  tUL'vi.ir  J  of  iiitel.ertual  merit,  prove  any- 
-^^'c*  aiMin^t  my  ar;nmient:  since  I  believe     tf)*  even  facts  have  ol'ien  to  be  sought  lor'' 
y  btf  a>«'rt*?d  witli  coiiiiilencc,  tiial  no  1  with  considerable  labour  and  indu»  ry,  and  ^ 


are  continually  set  liefort^  us,  little  attention  i 
will  be  ]»ai'l  to  principles;  becaut^e  facts  can  1 
be  rei^eived  with  no  exertion,  wliile  ]Tinci-   1 
]iles  nmst  be  aivestii^ated  and  examined,  to   j 
l>e  in  any  degree  imderstood.     In  towns,  the  • 
news  of  the  day  is  eagerly  inquired  after,  ;, 
and  public  jounia!^,  tnivellers,  and  frecpicnt  l| 
mi?etings,  turni^h  tor  the  gi-neral  demand  a  ; 
constant  supply  of  tarts  ;  while  in  the  coun-  i| 


the  glory  of  the  earth,  for  reasoni  winch 
neither  you  nor  we  can  underetand;  and^ 
that  man,  when  he  boasts  too  proudly  of  hk 
superiority  in  the  creation,  for|rp*B  that  in 
the  most  malignant  and  injurious  attribnta 
of  the  brute  he  is  at  least  his  equal. 


can  only  be  enjoyed,  with  long  intervals  be- 
tween every  fresh  accession  of  intelligence. 
Thus  a  real  energetic  mind,  learns  to  con- 
nect an  inmiense  number  of  ideas,  with  tlie 
few  factfl  which  do  transpire  in  the  country ; 
but  a  mind  of  quiet  and  lethargic  character, 

sinks  into  notliingness,  and  one  of  still  lower  i  And  then  our  returning  swallows, 
grade,  arrive  only  ibr  loose  or  malicious  !  seedtime,  and  harv-est,  our  rains  and  thua- 
purposes,  fills  up  tlie  void  in  social  commu-  der  storms,  of  which  you  think  so  little;  why 
nion,  witli  inferences  falsely  drawn,  imcharit-  they  supply  us  with  inexhaustible  food  for 
I  nble  inuendos  ingeniously  Uirown  out,  and  \  deep  anxiety,  earnest  calculation,  ardent 
\',  conclusions  too  frequently  botli  injurious  and  hope,  and  trembling  fear ;  and  sometimes 
1 1  unjust  with  gratitude  as  warm  as  if  the  wfocotm 

i;      1  have  said  that  a  great  deal  may  be  made  I  which  crowned  our  labours,  was  visibly  and 
ij  of  the  few  facts  which  do  transpire  in  the  |  palpably  bestowed  immediately  by  the  hand 

of  the  Giver  of  all  good.  We  hail  the  birdi 
of  spring,  as  the  blessed  messengers  of  hope 
— the  seed  is  scattered  in  feiith — the  harvest 
is  reaped  in  joy — the  rains  descend,  and  we 
give  thanks  for  the  opening  of  those  foon- 


country.  *'  Impossible !"  exclaims  tlie  prc- 
=  !  cocious  youth,  learned  alone  in  civic  lore. 
I  **  You  only  hear  the  news  once  a  week,  and 
,i  o-^  to  your  facts,  what  arc  tliey  ?  The  rc- 
'  turn  of  tlie  swallow,  seciltinie,  and  harvet%t, 
'  n  shower  of  rain,  or  a  thunder  storm ;  and  i  tain^,  whose  source,  and  whose  seal  is  above 


what  is  all  tins  to  the  community  at  large  ?*' 
I  answer,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  those  indivi- 
duals who  choose  to  n'flcct  It  is  true  we 
an'!  sometimes  a  week  later  tlum  you,  in 
learning  what  have  been  the  movements  of 
a  n  ri«in  foroiirn  army,  that  a  cabinet  minis- 
tcT  lia^  been  dismissed,  and  that  an  elnpe- 


— the  thunders  roll,  and  we  bow  before  the 
terrors  of  the  Almighty. 

Man  imiff,  unquestionably,  enjoy  the  same 
sensations  in  the  city.  Surrounded  by  the 
work  of  human  hands,  he  may  look  up  and 
bless  the  power  which  bestowed  such  facul- 
ties and  means  upon  his  creatures;  but  it 


i:\c'.:X  has  taken  place  in  high  life.    There  j  is*  a  fact  which  few  will  pretend  to  deny, 

ore  even  facJs  similar  to  thopc.  which  occur  '  that  the  more  the  mind  is  interested  and  oc 

v.-it'iv>i!t  rver  rencliing  ut«  at  all,  which  is  a  cupied  with  artificial  things,  the  more  it  is 

proof  that  they  are  of  as  little  imjM)rtiince  to  carried  away  from  Uie  truth  that  is  in  nature ; 

us,  as  Uie  building  of  our  rooks,  the  scatter-  ;  and  ilie  trreatcr  tlie  number  of  objects  which 


ing  of  our  grain,  or  the  reaping  of  our  corn 
!  to  you.    You  snatch  up  the  Morning  Vo^^K 


inter>'ene  between  us  and  the  great  First 
Cause  of  all,  the  less  fixed  and  reverential 


and  road  of  tliis  interesting  elopement ;  ue  ;  arc  our  views  of  heaven.    "VVe  know  byrea- 

learn  with  as  much  interest  that  the  kiie  has  j  soning  that  God  is  no  more  present  in  the 
I  seized  our  favourite  dove.  You  read  that  a  .  rolling  liuinder  tlian  in  the  social  meeting, 
j  once  (lopular  statesman  has  been  over-  j  or  tlie  secret  tliought ;  but  our  impressions 
'•'  tlm"»wn,  by  ilie  siren jjili  of  opi^sing  ]^rty ;  Juv  ul\cn  «?tron£rer  and  deeper  than  our  rea- 
\[  we  \\i\\r  lliat  a  former  ser\-ani  of  our  own.  svming:  and  when  we  stand  alone  in  the  si- 
['  has  boon  dismissed  fmni  his  place.  You  '  lent  nijrhL  and  Kn^k  up  to  ilie  starry  heavens; 
I  read  of  the  dismemberment  of  Poland ;  we    when  we  watch  the  play  of  the  lightning,  or 

are  startled    wiili  Uie  intclligtMicc,  a  tVw    listen  to  the  roaring:  blast ;  when  we 
[  hours  earlier.  Uiat  tlie  f.^x  has  btuMi  making 
.  drt'adtui    raxiigt's    amongst    our   ]x^ulir}-. 

"What  (blk^ws  ?    inir    coiic!usii»ns    ari*    at 

least  as  philotiK^phical  as  youn^  and  if  you 

take  time  to  reflect,  it  is  nu>st  prv^bable  tJiev 

will  both  amount  to  this — that  the  weak 

must  be  the  vie lim*  of  the  stronjr.  all  the    t*\U  of  sum!r.er*s  evening  dew,  the  sunset 

wttrld    o\Tr;    that  pro|vn*ities   to  rapine,     m  the  west,  or  x]:e  moon's  uprising  over  the 

cnieit)*,  and  wrong,  are  peniiitteil  to  deface  .  eastern  hiUs.  we  naiurally  look  upon  these  in- 


u(K>n  tlie  \\  ide  expanse  of  heaving  ocean,  or  : 
on  the  {vaceful  boscm  of  the  lake,  slumbei^ 
iuiT  in  i's  mountain  cradle  at  the  leet  af  its ! 
iviajostio  guardians,  whose  brows  are  *x  the 
sky.  man!!od  wiih  clouds,  or  crowned  with 
gvkldon  cK>ry :  w!ien  we  watch  the  silvery 
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ferreting  phenomena  as  immediately  influ- 
enred  by  an  omnipotent  hand,  and  advancing 
one  step  farther,  penetrate  within  tlie  veil, 
and  find  ourselves  alone  with  God. 

With  regard  to  the  mere  amuse  men tA  of 
the  country,  it  w  very  natural  for  townspeo- 
ple— such  as  are  accustomed  to  punes  of 
■kill  and  hazard — to  dreAs-parti»*s,  plays, 
and  concerts,  to  ask  in  what  tliey  can  possi- 
bly consist  Let  us  in  the  first  place  observe 
a  group  of  cliildren  at  play  beneath  tlic 
flowery  hawthorn,  their  checks  sufTiised  with 
tl\e  rosy  hue  of  health,  aid  their  bright  eyes 
sparkling  with  that  in^-ard  joy  wliich  natu- 
rsdly  animates  the  infant  mind.  Nobody 
ran  tell  what  they  are  playing  at — they  do 
not  know  themselves.  They  have  no  names 
or  set  rales  by  which  their  gambols  are  re- 
strained ;  but  when  tliey  start  otl'  from  tlicir 
sequestered  retreat,  bounding  over  the  gra^s 
like  young  fawns,  you  see  at  once  tlmt 
It  is  the  fresh  air,  tlie  glowing  health,  and 
above  all,  the  glorious  liberty  of  tlie  country 
which  constitutes  their  enjoyment  Then 
they  have  an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  every  thing  around  tliem,  with 
the  woods  and  the  winding  patlis,  the  song 
of  the  different  birds,  and  the  course  of  the 
streams  that  come  down  from  the  hills.  Up- 
on all  or  most  of  these  the  seasons  have  con- 
siderable influence,  and  tlic  welcome  ap- 
pearance of  spring,  tlie  witliering  of  autumn, 
the  heal  of  summer,  and  the  winter^s  snow, 
have  trains  of  association  in  the  youthful 
mind,  which  supply  them  with  a  perpetual 
source  of  amusement,  bl'^ni^.ed  witJi  instruc- 
tion. Added  to  which,  tliey  not  unfrequent- 
ly  have  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  and 
feel  almost  as  much  interest  in  their  fate  as 
in  that  of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  soon 
learn  that  their  kindness  allures,  and  tliat 
their  rebukes  repeL  This  makes  them  ob- 
servant of  the  happiness  and  tlie  misery  of 
the  creatores  committed  to  their  charge,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  social  and  benevolent 
feelings,  which  continue  with  them  through 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  As  the  mind  acquires 
strength  and  begins  to  investigate,  what  a 
field  of  inquiry  then  lies  before  them — tiie 
fidl  of  the  rams — the  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere— ^the  gathering  of  clouds — the  fertility 
of  the  earth — the  principles  of  vegetation 


and  \'iiality — ilie  production  of  flowers  ai»d  j 
fruits — the  source  of  streams — the  planetary 
eynvm — chemical  nirency — and  the  stuiiy  of 
electricity,  tJiat  mighty  and  niystcrioud  priw- 
er,  which  ojieraten  through  eartli  and  air 
in  a  manner  yet  but  partially  judcrsti^od, 
though  proilucing  Fonie  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  sublime  phenomena  ia  iialuro. 

Arc  tlicsc  anmsements  of  a  kind  to  he 
nejrlected  or  contenmod  bva  rational  iind  in- 
tellcclual  being  ?    Are  tliey  not  rather  such  | 
as  we  ought  to  seek  every  po^^iblo  means  | 
of  rendering  familiar  and  attractive  to  tlie  I 
youtliful  mind  ?    And  surely  tliere  can  be  i. 
no  means  more  likely  tlian  to  retire  some- 
times within  the  bosom  of  nature,  where  ilie 
development  of  Almighty  power  is  obvious  jj 
above,  around,  and  beneatii  ur.  , ' 

But  above  almost  all  other  peculiarities  jl 
belonging  to  a  country  lilc,  1  would  place  jj 
iliat    honiefeeling    which    has    tiie    power  |, 
tlirough  tlie  whole  cource  of  our  lives  to  j 
bring  back  tlie  wandering  atfections,  and  i 
centre  them  in  one  point  of  space — one  point  ; 
of  importance,  to  a  very  limited  portion  of 
the  community,  but  a  portion  consisting  of 
our    nearest  and  dearest  connexions.     In 
towns  tlierc  can  be  comparatively  litde  of 
this  feeling.     A  man  steps  out  of  his  door 
immediately  upon  common  ground.     The 
house  he  lives  in  is  precisely  like  liis  neigh- 
bours, one  of  a  number  which  he  returns  to 
witliout  attachment,  and  leaves  without  re- 
gret   But  in  the  country',  not  only  tlie  grass 
we  tread  on,  the  patlis,  tlie  trees,  the  birds 
tliat  sing  above  our  heads,  and  the  flowers 
tliat  bloom  beneath  our  feet,  but  the  very 
atmosphere  around  us,  seem  to  be  our  own. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  possession  in  our  fieliis, 
our  gardens,  and  our  home,  which  nothing 
but  a  cruel  separation  can  destroy;   and 
when  absent,  far  away  upon  the  deep  sea, 
travelling  in  foreign  lands,  or  driven  from 
that  home  for  ever,  we  pine  to  trace  again  | 
the  familiar  walks,  and  wonder  whetlier  tlie  j 
woods  and  the  green  lawn  are  looking  the 
same  as  when  tliey  received  our  last  1  ire- 
well.    In  the  haunts  of  busy  lite,  tlie  music 
of  our  native  streams  comes  murmuring 
again  upon  our  ear ;  we  pause  beneatJi  the 
cage  of  the  prisoned  bird,  because  its  voice 
is  the  same  as  that  which  cheered  our  infan- 
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cy ,  aiid  we  love  ihe  flowers  of  a  distant 
(oantry  when  they  resemble  those  which 
bjnonicd  in  our  own. 

There  are  other  wanderers  besides  those 
\Hhc  stray  through  foroispi  realms — wander- 
rrs  from  the  ways  of  God.  Perchance  we 
have  spumed  the  restrictions  of  parental 
authority,  and  cast  away  the  early  visita- 
tions of  a  holier  love ;  but  llie  home  fee  ling 
which  neither  change  of  place  nor  character 
can  banish  from  our  bosoms,  renews  the 
memory  of  our  social  ties,  and  draws  us 
back  to  the  deserted  heardi.  Along  widi 
that  memory,  associated  with  the  sootliing 
of  affoction  which  we  have  lived  to  want, 
and  the  wisdom  of  sage  counsel  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  true,  the  tide  of  convic- 
tion rushes  in  upon  tlie  burdened  heart,  and 
the  prodigal  rousing  himself  from  the  stupor 
of  despair,  exclaims,  *•  I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father !" 

It  is  difHcult  for  those  whose  hearts  and 
homes  are  in  the  city,  fully  to  appreciate  tlie 
enjoyment  arising  from  rural  scenery ;  but 
there  are  others  whose  homes  are  there,  yet 
whose  hearts  arc  not  wholly  absorbed  in  city 
news,  and  scenes,  and  customs.  These 
have  probably,  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives,  known  what  it  was,  not  merely  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Richmond,  Hamp- 
stead,  or  Windsor,  but  to  go  far  away  into 
the  countr}',  amongst  the  hills,  aiid  the  val- 
leys, where  the  rattling  of  wheels,  or  the 
crack  of  the  coachman's  whip,  was  never 
heard.  What,  let  me  ask,  were  their  sensa- 
tions, ns  tliey  rose  liigher  and  higher  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  at  every  step  taking  in 
a  wider  view  of  the  landscape,  until  it  lay 
beneatli  them  like  a  garden,  in  which  the 
ancient  woods  were  fairy  groves,  and  the 
rivers  threads  of  silver,  now  seen,  now  lost, 
but  never  heard,  even  in  their  floods  and 
falls,  at  that  far  height.  What  are  the  feel- 
ings of  the  traveller,  when  standing  on  the 
topmast  ridge,  a  mere  speck  in  that  stupen- 
dous solitude,  while  the  fresh  breezes  of  an 
unknown  atmosphere  sweep  past  him,  and 
he  muses  upon  the  past,  and  feels  tlie  im- 
pressive trutJi,  tliat  not  only  the  firm  rock  on 
which  he  stands,  but  the  surrounding  hills, 
with  their  heeding  brows,  and  rugged  pin- 
nacles, and  hollow  caves,  are  tlie  same  as 
on  diat  great  day  when  tlie  waters  of  the 


deluge  disappeared  from  the  face  at  tbe 
earth — that  the  art  of  man  la  impotent 
against  the  imperishable  fabric  upon  which 
he  rests — that  the  ploughshare  never  hw 
been  there — nor  track  of  wafM)ering  beait, 
nor  nest  of  soaring  bird,  nor  hum  of  laden 
bee — nothing  but  the  winds,  the  roUiiif 
clouds,  the  lightning  and  thunder,  then  tre- 
mendous agents  of  eternal  Power,  before 
whom  the  boasted  sovereign  of  creation  iiei ', 
trembling  in  the  dust 

What  are  his  feelings  when  he  refleeti 
that  such  as  this  new  and  mighty  ymM 
appears  to  him,  such  it  will  remain  when  he ! 
and  his,  with  their  ambitious  hopes  and  en- 1 
vied  honours,  are  buried    and   forgotten!! 
These  are  sensations  peculiar  to  the  sitoA- ; 
tion,  which  words  arc  inadequate  to  deseribe. . 
Too  deep  lor  utterance,  too  powerful  for; 
language,  they  teach  a  wisdom  more  pro-  \ 
found  than  is  to  be  acquired  in  all  the 
schools  of  man's  devise.    I  w^ouldaskagain, 
how  tlie  wanderer  on  the  mountain's  sum- 
mit has  looked  back  to  tlie  narrow  sphen 
of  social  life  which  he  has  been  wont  to  call 
the  world  ?    Its  laws,  conventional  but  arbi- 
trary, by  which  his  past  conduct  has  been  \ 
influenced,  what  are  they  here  ?    Scarcely  • 
more  important  than  those  which  regulate . 
the  movements  of  a  community  of  inseeti| ! 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  little  mound 
of  earth.    Where  now  is  the  tremendom 
and  potent  voice  of  public  opinion,  resoond- 
ing  in  authoritative  tones  from  house  toj 
house,  from  heart  to  heart  ?     Upon  the  | 
mountain's  brow,  beneath  the  blue  arch  of 
heaven,  it  is   silent,   lost,   and   forgotten. 
Where  are  the  toils,  the  anxieties,  the  heart- 
aches, which  consume  the  vitality  of  our  ex- 
istence, in  tlie  lower  region  of  our  sordid 
and  selfish  avocations?    Already  they  have 
assumed  a  different  character ;  and,  despis- 
ing the  nothingness — the  worse  than  no- 
tliingness  of  tlieir  ultimate  end,  he  resolvee  ji 
to  give  them  to  the  winds,  and  henceforth  || 
to  live  for  some  more  exalted  and  DoUe 
purpose. 

There  is  no  danger  that  man  should  feel 
himself  too  littJe,  or  his  Maker  too  gttA 
If  there  were,  he  would  do  well  to  confiae 
himself  to  a  sphere,  in  which  nothing  is  ee 
obvious  as  the  operation  of  man's  ingessitf  . 
and  power.    But  since  we  are  all  too  much 
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I  in  the  f>trir«*,  and  the  bustle,  and 
•mtm  wliich  is  necessary  to  insure 
igv  of  material  comforts ;  since  indi- 
f  of  character  is  too  much  sacrificeJ 
rbiCrary  rules  of  polislied  life ;  since 
riating  exclusively  with  man  in  an 
.  state  of  heingr,  the  i^enerous  too 
Jy  become  selfish,  the  gentle  hard- 
id  the  noble  dc^bascil :  it  is  good  to 
f  occasionally  the  unnatural  bondage 
h  the  aspiring  spirit  is  kept  down, 
irth  into  the  woods  and  the  wiltls, 
mI,  though  but  for  a  day  or  an  hour, 
in  was  born  lor  something  better 
be  the  slave  of  his  own  bodily  wants. 
me  that  we  experience  this  real  in- 
iiiee  of  mijid,  we  ascend  one  step 
n  tlie  rcale  of  moral  existence ;  and 
Bstancc  ur  dire  necessity  should  pro- 
t  frequent  recurrence  of  such  feel- 
e  may  at  least  secure  a  solid  and 
good,  by  learning  in  tliis  way  to 
lie  tlie  mental  elevation  of  otherrf. 
not,  even  on  thiii  subject,  so  blind  an 
Mt,  as  to  attempt  to  support  my  ar- 
in  tiivour  of  rural  life  on  tlie  ground 
greater  appearance  of  vice  in  the 
tan  in  the  countr}* ;  because  I  am 
bcMe  who  believe  that  the  vacancy 
K,  the  trruffs  bodily  existence,  the 
|«tl:y,  uhich  U>o  frequently  preiTiil 
t  p(T<ons  who  lead  an  ifiolated  lile, 
te  ail  much  at  variance  with  tlie 
aw,  as  viceii  which  are  more  obvious, 
idi  consequently  fall  under  die  cogiii- 
C  human  statutes.  It'  amongst  con- 
tl  multitudfs  we  are  shocked  to  find  so 
f  notnus  indulgence,  trencher}',  out- 
id  crime  of  ever)'  description,  we  are, 
Mher  hand,  cheered  with  tlic  earnest 
•  perseverance,  the  disinterestedness, 
ire  brought  into  exercise  to  counter- 
ime  eviU.  While  in  tlie  countr>', 
Ren  sit  still  and  wonder  alike  at  botli 
!■,  the  average  of  moral  good  is  C4.*r- 
iDt  hiirher,  because  vice  being  less 
,  the  fear  of  its  fatal  consequences 
I  stimulate  to  tliose  meritorious  ex- 
which  proceed  from  true  Christian 
The  country  may  be  abused  as  well 
Uiwn;  and  since  the  inhabitants  of 
r  the  most  part,  fall  into  their  stations 
fcumstaoeefl  rather  than  inclination, 


or  if  from  inclination,  settle  themselves  at  a 
time  of  life  when  they  are  incapable  of 
judging  of  the  privileges  peculiar  to  either, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  alwaya 
make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  around 
them;  and  those  which  abound  in  great 
number  and  variety  in  the  country,  certainly 
add  weight  to  tlie  moral  culpability  of  such 
individuals  as  live  stupidly  beneatli  the  open 
sky,  in  the  midst  of  fields,  and  woods,  and 
gardens,  witliout  exhibiting  more  mental 
energy  than  is  dispUiyed  by  their  own  flocka 
and  herds. 

A  tier  remarking  with  regret  upon  the 
inertness  and  apathy  of  disposition  too  ob- 
vious in  tlie  country,  we  must  in  common 
justice  observe,  that  where  there  does  exist 
sufficient  mental  energ)'  for  llie  di<splay  of 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  such  traits  have 
a  degree  of  strengtli  and  originality  seldom 
Ibund  amongst  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
where  social  institutions  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  individual  togctlier  upon  common 
terms,  and  thus  to  render  them  more  like 
each  oilier ;  and  where  the  frequent  contact 
of  beings  similarly  circumstanced  rubs  off 
their  ecccntricitieti,  and  wears  them  down 
to  the  level  of  ortlinar)*  men. 

The  friendships  and  acquaintances  of  the 
countr)'  are  formed  upon  a  pystem  essentially 
dilFerent  from  that  which  holds  society  to- 
gether in  more  compact  and  ccngregated 
masses.  The  ordinary  style  of  visiting  in 
towns  does  little  tnu-ards  making  people  ac^ 
quainted  with  each  other.  Commonplace 
remarks  upon  general  topics — remarks  which 
derive  no  distinctive  character  from  the  lipe 
which  utter  them,  fill  up  the  weary  hours 
of  each  succeeding  visit ;  while  the  same 
education,  and  tlie  i>anie  style  of  living,  are 
observable  in  every  different  seU  of  which 
each  individual  is  but  a  part — separate  but 
not  distinct  But  in  the  countr}',  where  peo- 
ple meet  more  casually,  and  with  less  of 
common  purpose  and  feeling,  where  they 
of\en  spend  a  considerable  time  together 
under  the  same  roof,  thrown  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  unacquainted  with 
any  general  or  prevailing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, they  necessarily  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  each  otlier^s  natural 
character,  with  tlieir  individual  bias  of  dia- 
poeition,  and  peculiar   trains  of  thought 
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Dwelling  apart  from  the  tice  of  public 
opinioa,  they  know  nothing  of  its  influence 
or  power,  and  having  establiiihed  their  own 
opinions,  formed  for  themselves  from  their 
personal  observation,  tlieir  sentiments  and  re- 
marks are  characterised  by  their  originality', 
!Uid  their  affections  by  their  depth.  They 
are  in  fact,  though  less  polished,  less  artifi- 
cial, and  less  learned  in  mere  facts  than 
their  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  city,  infi- 
nitely more  poetical,  because  their  expres- 
sions convey  more  meaning,  their  sentiments 
are  more  genuine,  and  tlieir  feelings  more 
fresh  from  the  heart 

In  speaking  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
individual  character  which  rural  life  afibrds 
abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining,  we 
roust  not  omit  to  mention  tlic  sum  of  happi- 
ness derived  from  this  knowledge  when  it  ex- 
tends amongst  our  domestics,  labourers,  and 
dependent  poor.  The  master  of  a  family  in 
the  country  resembles  a  little  feudal  lord,  and 
if  he  makes  a  generous  use  of  his  authority, 
may  be  served  as  faitlifully,  and  obeyed  as 
implicitly  through  love,  as  any  old  English 
baron  ever  was  tlirough  fear.  The  agricul- 
tural labourer  becomes  attached  to  the  soil 
which  he  cultivates.  He  feels  as  if  he  had 
a  property  in  the  fields  of  his  master,  and 
this  feeling  extends  not  only  to  the  produce 
of  his  toil,  but,  through  many  links  of  natural 
connection,  to  the  interest  of  his  master  and 
the  general  good  of  his  family ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  his  own  wants  and  afilictions, 
and  tliose  of  his  wife  and  children,  are  made 
known  through  the  kind  visitations  of  charity, 
and  soothed  and  relieved,  with  a  familiarity 
and  unison  of  feeling  which  goes  almost  as 
far  as  almsgiving  towards  alleviating  the 
distresses  of  the  poor.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
trust between  families  tliat  have  dwelt  to- 
gether upon  the  same  soil,  in  tiie  mutual  re- 
lation of  master  and  servant,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Both  parties  arc  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  cliaracters  they 
have  to  deal  with,  and  each  esteeming  tlie 
otlier^s  worth,  can  look  upon  their  little 
peculiarities  with  kindness,  and  even  witli 
affection ;  while  the  mutual  confidence,  good 
will,  and  clear  imderstanding  which  subsist 
oetween  them,  constitute  a  sure  foundation 
for  substantial  and  lasting  comfort 

These  advantages,  peculiar  to  rural  life, 


may  appear  almost  too  homely  and  common- 
place to  be  admitted  under  the  character  of 
poetical ;  but  in  tlieir  relation  to  the  social 
affections,  and  to  tlie  principles  of  happiness 
— that  happiness  which  is  rational,  inielleo- 
tual,  and  moral,  they  are  in  themselves 
higiily  poetical,  and  must  ofVen  be  recurred 
to  v\  itii  tenderness  and  interest ;  at  the  same 
time  tliat  they  supply  the  bard  with  subjecti 
of  patiios  and  pictures  of  delight 

Perhaps  it  may  better  please  the  fanciful 
reader  to  turn  to  tliemes  of  a  more  imagixk- 
ary  and  unsubstantial  naiure,  of  which  we 
find  an  endless  variety  in  tlie  asaocialioDS 
afforded  by  rural  habits,  pursuits,  and  scenea 
We  have  observed  in  tlie  former  part  of  this 
work,  tliat  scarcely  a  beast,  a  bird,  a  tree, 
a  flower,  or  any  otlier  visible  object  exists, 
without  an  ideal  as  well  as  a  real  character; 
but  we  have  not  yet  entered  upon  that  re- 
gion of  poetic  tliought  which  is  peopled  with 
the  imaginary  beings  of  heathen  supersti- 
tion, and  which  to  the  mind  that  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  beautiful  imagery  of 
classic  lore,  is  perpetually  associated  with  ru- 
ral scenery.  No  sooner  arc  the  gates  of  fan- 
cy opened  for  the  admission  of  these  ethereal 
oeings,  than  we  behold  them  gliding  in  upon 
our  favorite  haunts,  now  floating  upon  the 
sea  of  air,  dancing  in  the  sunbeams,  or  re- 
posing upon  beds  of  violets ;  and  then  rush- 
ing forth  upon  the  destructive  elements, 
riding  on  the  crested  waves,  or  directing  the 
bolts  of  death. 

Wandering  in  our  fields  and  gardens, 
Flora,  with  h*^  ever-blooming  cheek  and 
coronet  of  unfading  flowers,  becomes  our 
sweet  companion,  while  witli  her  ambrosial ! 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  hues  of*  heaven,  she  I 
tints  the  velvet  leaves  of  tlie  rose-,  scatters 
perfume  over  the  snowy  bosom  of  the  lily, 
or  turns  in  playful  tenderness  to  meet  the 
smiles  of  her  wayward  and  wandering  lover, 
the  sportive  and  uncertain  Zephyrus.  We 
penetrate  into  the  deptli  of  the  forest,  and 
the  vestal  Huntress  flits  across  our  path  with 
her  attendant  nymphs.  While  seated  under 
the  cool  shadow  of  the  leafy  trees,  or  stoop- 
ing over  tlie  margin  of  the  crystal  stream, 
the  Dryads  bind  their  flowing  hair.  The 
harvest  smiles  before  us  with  tlie  glad  pro- 
mise of  the  wanmg  year,  and  joyfully  the  yel- 
low grain  is  gathered  in;  but  we  see  the 
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deitr  of  rural  plenty,  with  her  unextinguiph- 
'  aUe  torrh  and  croivn  of  golden  ears,  wun- 
dering  fmrn  field  to  field,  heart-ctricken,  and 
ikce;  (oo  mortal  in  her  euHerings— too 
deiola&e  in  her  divinit)-.  We  hail  the  purple 
morning.  Aurora  risen  in  her  nwy  car,  driv- 
ing ber  mowy  tteeds  over  the  c!ou(l-eap|>ed 
Dounains,  separating  the  hilU  from  their 
CiHtT  canop%*.  and  scattering  flowers  and  dew 
orer  her  fresh  untrodden  pathway  throajrh 
the  verdant  valley's.  We  turn  to  the  glori- 
o<:i  run  as  he  ri.«es  from  liid  couch  of  golden 
viTei,  and  aide  the  inspiration  of  Apollo  for 
cv  rrrse  or  tor  the  lyre.  Wc  pail  upon  the 
rAd  sen,  where  the  NereidcM,  sporting 
KUh  the  dolphins.  lave  their  shining  hair; 
or  where  Neptune,  striking  his  trident  on  the 
fjazning  watrni.  bids  the  deep  be  ptill.  ^VVe 
tor  the  bellowing  of  tlie  stormy  blast,  and 
call  on  /Solus  to  spare  us ;  or  we  listen  to 
!hf  thunder  a«  it  rolls  ubo\'e  our  headf<,  cclio- 
m;  from  rhoro  t:>  sliore.  and  tn'mble  lest  the 
fjnfd  lxirliini;iir  vhuiild  burst  forth  from  the 
»3Ter<i^  hand  of  Jove. 

Fancjul  ii^  thrse  afisociat ions  are,  (almost 
'^  lanr  Jul  \o  ad'orii  us  any  real  enjoymont.) 
'^'  imi\\n^Xnm7ih\y  supply  tlie  i>ocl  wilh 
sares  of  heautv  not  to  be  found  in  real 

m 

-V ;  and  thry  have  also  an  iinport^mt  claim 
'i^on  our  conn i deration,  from  tlie  place  they 
'^^ropy  both  in  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
r:rv:  as  well  a«  from  the  effect  which  this 
•^r.e.'a  of  impertect  and  dangerous  theoloizy 
pr>:jcr!,  in  promoting  the  refinements  of 
4.1  and  softening  ihe  habits  and  feelings  of 
A  birliarous  pe'iple. 

1:  u  f'lf-a.crinc  to  turn  from  such  vi.;ionary 
vy^rces  of  gratiiicatjon  to  those  wliich  are 
E#-^re  langibN*  and  true — to  I  lie  tmyj'atiiy 
»hirh  cvi-rj*  iVrlmg  mind  believes  it  jwi^sii- 
t'^  lo  exp^rieii-'C  in  nature.  There  i;*  no 
f'A'Jt  c#f  rrt-liii?  to  which  we  may  not  find 
»ja^;hi<'ig  in  the  elemenl/i,  or  in  tlm  natural 
v'vli.  so  nearly  o>rres|ionding,  as  to  giv«!  us 
^  uka  ciT  compunion^hip  in  our  joys  nrni 
>ofrowt.  True,  it  would  be  more  ciingeniid 
^orjT  WwaheA.  could  we  find  tliiscomiKiiiidn- 
■wp  amongst  uur  fellow-creatures ;  but  who 
!aa  Dot  a«ked  for  it  in  vain?  and  tunuiig  in 
^  woods,  and  the  winds,  and  tiie  blue  skies, 
••u  r^t  b^li«'vrd  for  a  moment  tliere  wa^ 
aorv  f}-inpa:iiy  in  tliem  tlum  in  the  heart  ot* 
(Laa.  I 


There  is  scarcely  any  human  being  so 
selfish  as  to  wish  to  feed  upon  joy  alone ; 
and  what  a  privilege  it  is,  separated  from 
tliose  who  ^uld  rejoice  with  us,  that  we  can 
share  our  happiness  wilh  nature !  The  soar- 
ing lark,  the  bounding  deer,  and  thespirlive 
Iamb,  animated  wilh  a  joy  like  ours,  become 
our  brethren  and  our  bisters;  while  the 
same  light  buoyant  spirit  that  filU  our  bo- 
soms, Kiiiiles  upon  us  from  tlie  shining  hea- 
vens, glows  beneath  us  in  the  fruitiul  earth, 
or  whimpers  around  us  in  tlie  fresh  glad  gales 
of  spring.  But,  under  tlie  pressure  of  grief, 
this  sympatliy  is  most  perceptible  and  most 
availing,  because  sorrow  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency tlian  joy  to  excite  tlie  imagination, 
and  thus  it  multiplies  its  own  associations  by 
identifying  itself  with  every  thing  that  wears 
tlie  slightest  sliadow  of  gloom. 

I  will  not  say  that  tlie  world  in  general  is 
more  productive  of  iniiigcs  of  sadnct-s  tlian 
of  pleasure;  but  from  tlie  misuse  of  our  own 
faculties,  and  the  consequent  tendency  of 
our  own  minds,  we  are  more  apt  to  look  for 
such  amongst  the  object.-?  around  us;  and 
thus  in  our  daily  observation,  passing  over 
what  is  lovely,  and  genial,  ami  benign,  we 
fix  our  minds  upon  tiie  desolating  floods,  the 
anticipated  ptorin,  the  early  blight,  the  can- 
kered blossom,  tlie  faded  loaf,  tlie  broken 
bough,  or  tlic  premature  decay  of  autumn 
fruit.  Thii?,  however,  is  no  fault  of  nature's, 
but  our  own;  nor  doe.?  it  prove  anything 
against  the  argument,  that,  whether  happy 
or  miserable,  we  may  find  a  responding 
voice  in  nature,  to  echo  back  our  gladness, 
and  to  answer  to  our  nighs ;  that  every  feel- 
ing of  whirh  ^vc  are  capable,  in  its  ])ure8t 
and  least  vitiated  siiite.  may  meet  with  simili- 
tuiie,  and  companionship,  and  association  in 
tlie  natural  world ;  and  above  all.  that  he 
who  desire.^  to  rise  out  of  tlie  low  cares  of 
artitieial  life,  whose  soul  aspires  above  the 
gross  elements  of  mere  bodily  existence,  and 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  remler  up  that 
soul,  purified  ratluT  than  polluted,  may  find 
in  nature  a  congenial,  faitliful,  and  untiring 
frieml. 

I  sannot  better  conclude  these  remarks, 
Jian  by  quoting  a  pass«tge  from  tiie  writings 
of  one,  who  possessed  the  enviable  art  of 
combining  science  with  sublimity,  and  philo- 
sophy witli  |)oetic  feeling. 
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"  Nature,^  aaya  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
"nercr  Jeccives  us;  the  rocks,  liie  moun- 
tuina,  the  slreuma,  uWiiya  gpuaii  llii:  eume 
laii^iu^  a  uljuivtr  oi'  eiiaw  may  liide  ihc 
ventiint  wouJa  in  Bpriiig,  a  tliunJcr  siurir. 
may  rentier  the  blue  limpid  Dtretitiia  foul  ami 
lurbuleiil;  but  tlieee  'CilecU  are  rare  and 
transient — in  a  few  liaur>;,  or  ai  least  day!), 
nil  the  Bourcca  ol'  beauly  are  renovated. 
And  nnluro  ulVoriU  nu  cuniiiiueil  triiine  ul' 
iiiJBlbrtutied  a^iii  miaeriea,  ^uch  as  dtpeitd 
npon  tlie  con^tituiion  of  liumanily  no  hopes 
for  ever  blighted  in  the  bud,  no  beings  iliII 
ol'  lilo,  {lea.uty  and  promiee,  Inkeii  Iruoi  us 
in  the  prime  of  youth.  H«r  iViita  ore  all 
ba|[uy,  bright,  anil  Bweet ;  i^he  utJbrds  none 
of  those  Uigbted  ones  so  comniua  in  tlie  life 
of  inim.aad  BO  like  the  fabled  apples  of  tlie 
Dead  Sea.  fresh  and  bL'adlJIul  tii  tlie  eiglit, 
bntwhen  taatcd,fallofbiiteriie£8and  abbes." 


THE  POETIIY  OP  P.USTIXO. 

In  tumiTig  our  attention  to  tlie  poclry  of 

painting,  we  enter  upon  n  subject  ivliich 

torma  the  Rmt  ronnectini;  link  belweuii  the 

physical  und  ihc  intellectual  world.    So  Jar 

U  painiin!*  is  n]tiittiful  rtlltroiieDlation  ol'ex- 

jl  trtnal  nttlure,  it  bdongs  to  tin;  Bplierc  of  tlic 

■'.  seMCH    but  aaiihclil:^  iniiuiBie  connection 

,1  with  lome  of  ilie  uobleKt  etVorU  and  allcc- 

'I  tions  of  the  liunianmiDd  it  is  scarcely  iiifc- 

I  rior  U>  tlie  iirl  •<!'  poetry  itdclf,  in  tlie  value  it 

li  derives  from  tlie  ditfusion  of  poetic  feeling, 

I  Ihrou^  the  cotmtless  viiriciied  of  stylo  and 

.1  characU'r,  in  wliicli  il  i*  exliibitcd  to  uiaii- 

kiitd. 

Tha  poetry  of  paintiiiu  is  perhaps  more 
frit,  ami  less  understood,  iliun  tlint  of  a:iy 
other  lubjett  to  wliidi  we  eiui  apply  our 
(lioughls ;  nor  is  it  raay  to  delinc  what  is  tlie 
nature  of  tlie  ehami  by  whirh  we  un>  tim-i- 
nated  on  beholding  u  jiiriure  iit  perfici  nr- 
eonlonce  with  our  tusle,  eapeeiAlly  an  this 
tulevftntisa  much  in  dillerent  individuuU. 
•nd«*wnintlinstun6  beemned  more  ecleet 
Ul  its  gratiiiantioas,  m  ptupiMliou  as  it  is 
more  Quitivated  and  r\-fuied. 

That  ihopoetrynf  painting  is  not  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  ehoieo  of  subjects  is 
iVom  tho  UMMt  simple  and  fwuiliw 


scenes  beinj;  rendered  poetically  beauliriil,| 
byihcpenc.il  o-fanable  artist;  yet  there at«i 
lines  irl'  demarcation  lieytirid  which  evoijl 
genius  dare  not  venture,  and  which  eaniMl| 
be  irnnfgressed  witliout  llie  most  glaring! 
vial.'iiioii td'  goad  taste.  It  h  where  ihe  at-ji 
sDcialions  are  eurh  iii  are  not  only  vulgar  a 
tlieiDselves,  but  lotcdiy  destitute  of  anyeluu 
upon  thcfeduigaorafiections  of  the  mind. 
Nor  is  it  ill  the  rcpruBenlaiioii  of  scenes  ibe 
mo^C  irmss  and  de^ra<)ed  (though  such  dt 
Utile  credit  to  tliii  ta^te  of  the  painter) ;  yd  I 
i[i  iliem  the  violent  passions  wliich  agitate! 
our  nature  are  frequently  most  powerfuDy 
and  strikingly  exhibited.  Look,  for  exam-  II 
ple,upunarepresenlationof  tlie  lowest  stage  I 
of  iriioxicaiion,  and  surely  (lie  pencil  of  the 
painter  caji  pourtray  no  subject  more  loalh- 
aome  and  repulsive  yet  even  Iktl- the  aiis")-| 
eiatiuna  arc  not  neces&irily  such  as  are  alto- 
getlicr  debarred frcmconneciii >:i  witli refined  !j 
uilellectual  speculations.  In  contemphiting  li 
sucli  It  picture,  we  tliink  immediately  of  the  { 
hiirh  capabilities  of  man,  and  of  the  danger  ^ 
oud  prulanntiun  and  abuse  of  his  natural 
powers,  of  ilie  spuilf^a  iiiluiicy  of  the  being 
before  us,  tlie  love  ijiat  wTilcbed  over  his 
youtli,  the  hopes  tliat  were  centered  in  bii 
iiiaiihooii,  and  th.nt  now  lie  grovelling  be- 
neniii  him  in  his  fall.  This  class  of  suhjeeb 
then  is  not  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
field  of  poelrj',  tiougb  it  certainly  rcquir«s 
sonic  fitrctchof  fancy  to  prove  Iliem  to  be 
within  it ;  yet  Iliero  is  anotlicr  class  so  de- 
cidedly und  irrevocably  excluded,  that  it 
may  not  beuniiilereslii',-  l^i  ;.:ir ..  n.i'  .j..irr- 
eiice  betivoeu  llii-in,  imd  of  these  a  single  in- 
stance will  b«  EufiieienL 

I  r«n«!nibe  Bceiiig  in  an  exhibitioner 
paintings  atMan^es[er,a  picture  of  a  huge 
ivd  hrick  eotton-Diill,  eO  n-e!l  executed,  and 
BO  appropriately  plafeJ,  as  to  look  veiy 
hondsonie  ti  its  w:iy ;  and  no  doubt  that 
wny  vtOa  all-sufllcient  U>  the  owner,  who  hsd 
a  train  of  bw«cI  und  pleasant  local  aasocia- 
timis  witli  iliij  picture,  enjoyed  snugly  (i> 
liinufU)  which  il'they  were  not  poeti<;3l,ba>i 
most  probably  e  weightier  charm,  and  OBT- 
which  he  wnuld  oat  have  excluuged  for  the 
lyre  lU'  Apollo.  The  surface  of  thepicEon 
wnsnlnuwl  entirely  covered  with  the  brfck 
builJing,  and  by  its  side  was  the  all  iinpor-i 
tant  engtoe-bouce,  with  lall  spiral  chiiMtl' 
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pointing  to  the  sky,  but  alas!  with  no  nea- 
venward  purpose.  It  was  the  picture  of  a 
manufactory,  ami  nothing  more — most  pro- 
bably the  owner  wanted  nothing  more. 
There  was  not,  as  there  might  liave  been, 
a  broken  foreground,  denoting  the  rugged 
courF«  of  one  of  thofte  polluted  streams 
which  murmur  on  (for  what  can  still  the 
▼oice  of  nature  ?)  with  tlic  tame  melody  as 
in  its  native  woods,  before  tlic  click  of  rat- 
tling machinery  broke  in  upon  the  harmony 
of  nian-s  existence.  There  was  no  pale  girl, 
with  darkened  brow  and  dejected  form,  re- 
turning to  her  most  unnatural  labours,  a  liv- 
ing and  daily  sacrifice  to  tlie  triumphs  of 
national  prosperity ;  there  was  not  even  tlmt 
deep  and  turbid  stream,  that  dense  and  per- 
petually rising  fountain  of  thick  smoke,  burst- 
ing, as  if  with  indignation,  from  the  gross 
confines  of  its  narrow  birthplace,  first  dart- 
ing upwards  in  one  compact  and  sable  pil- 
lar, as  if  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and 
then  folding  and  unfolding  its  dark  volume, 
until,  assuming  a  more  ethereal  character, 
it  floats  away  upon  the  gale,  and  ambitious 
of  a  higher  union,  mingles  at  last  with  the 
▼apours  that  sail  along  the  purer  regions  of 
the  sky — no,  there  was  nothing  in  this  ]iir- 
ture  but  a  cotton-mill;  and  the  wealthy 
ijwiier,  with  a  praiseworthy  feeling  of  grati- 
tude and  respect  ibr  the  origin  of  his  pros- 
perity and  distinction  in  the  world,  had  done 
his  best  to  immortalize  the  object  that  was 
not  only  the  most  important,  but  the  dearest 
to  him  on  earth.  Yet  notwithptandin'r  this 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  individual, 
a  picture  of  great  merit,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably of  that  class  to  which  no  single  poeu'cal 
idea  could  by  any  possibility  be  attached. 
It  is  true  that  such  a  building  as  was  here 
represented,  need  not  be  without  its  intellec- 
tual associations.  It  might  give  rit«c  to  some 
of  the  most  profound  speculations  relative  to 
trade,  commerce,  and  the  wealth  of  nations; 
all  that  I  maintciin  is,  that  this  picture  could 
not  in  any  way  call  forth  the  passions  or 
afTections  of  our  nature,  or  awaken  those 
ecjotions  of  the  soul  which  constitute  the 
"very  essence  of  poetry. 

In  order  to  render  the  poetry  of  painting 
a  subject  more  tractable  in  an  uiiBkiUul  and 
inexperienced  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  it  ijider  its  three   Jifferent  cha- 


racters— portrait,  landscape,  and  historical 
painting.  Of  these  three,  portrait  painting 
is  decidedly  tlie  least  calculated  for  the  dis- 
play of  poetical  feeling,  not  only  because  it 
is  gcnenilly  practised  under  the  arbitrary 
will  of  those  who  }X>6sess  neitlier  taste  nor 
understanding  in  the  fine  arts,  but  because 
there  are  ko  few  subjects  really  worthy  in 
tliemselve^,  and  tliese  few  arc  too  frequent- 
ly beyond  the  reach  of  the  artist ;  while  tlie 
rubicund  and  wealthy  citizen,  having  grown 
sleek  upon  turtle  soup,  after  retiring  with  his 
nwy  couFort  to  tlieir  Belle  Vuc,  or  Prospect 
Cotta<;e,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  deems 
it  a  suitalile  and  Lnntifying  appropriation  of 
some  portion  of  his  hurd-eanied  wealth,  to 
employ  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day  in 
making  duplicates  of  forms,  which  a  full- 
sized  canvas  is  scarcely  wide  enough  to  con- 
tain, and  facCr^  in  which  the  expression  of 
cent  p<*r  cent.,  and  tlie  distinctions  of  white 
and  brown  sauce,  are  the  only  visible  dia- 
ractrristicf. 

While  the  painter  is  at  work,  sacrificing 
all  that  is  noble  in  his  art  to  the  sad  necessi- 
ty for  sonlid  gain,  the  gentleman  insists  up- 
on a  blue  coat  and  bnfl'waist-cont,  but  above 
all,  upon  a  gold  headed  CAnc,  which  neces- 
sarily mors  tlic  picture  with  a  briijlit  yellow 
spot  full  in  the  centre.  This  however  is  a 
trifle  by  comparison,  for  the  buttons  help  to 
carry  otF  the  glare  of  the  ?old,  and  tlie  artist 
revenges  himself  by  making  tlie  bond  ap- 
proximate to  the  same  colour.  It  is  in  at- 
tempting to  delineate  the  august  person  of 
the  lady,  that  Iuh  skill  and  his  taste  arc  put 
to  tlie  severest  test.  With  consternation  in 
his  countenance,  he  eyes  tiie  subject  before 
him,  and  in  tlie  first  agony  of  despair,  que- 
ries within  himself  whetlier  he  cannot  really 
afford  to  lose  tlie  offered  reward.  He  ven- 
tures to  remonstrate  with  great  delicacy  on 
some  particular  portions  of  the  dreps.  But 
the  lady  is  inexorable.  It  is  a  dress  for 
which  she  has  paid  tlic  highest  price,  ind 
mtist  look  well.  Money  rules  tlic  day,  and 
the  painter,  covering  his  palette  witli  double 
portions  of  red  and  yellow,  commences  with 
his  task.  Upon  tlie  head  of  the  fair  sitter  is 
a  pink  turban,  inten^'oven  with  a  massive 
gold  chain,  surmounting  a  profusion  of  flaxen 
ringlets,  in  the  midst  of  which  twinkle  out 
two  small  blue  eyes,  faintly  shaded  by  thin 
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eyelashes  of  the  palest  yellow,  while  cheeks 
that  might  vie  with  the  deepest  peony,  and 
a  figure  upon  which  is  stretched,  almost 
u.tliout  a  fold,  a  brilliant  orange  dress  of 
costly  silk,  make  up  the  rcRtofthe  picture. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principle,  and  with 
•imilnr  restrictions,  that  portrait  painting  is 
generally  practised  in  the  present  day. 
But  let  the  painter  rule  liis  subject,  and  the 
case  will  be  widely  different.  He  who  is 
worthy  of  his  art  sees  at  once  what  are  its 
capabilities.  His  imagination  immediately 
places  tlie  object  before  him  in  some  appro- 
priate situation.  He  assigns  to  it  a  charac- 
ter of  which  it  may  be  wholly  unconscious — 
one  to  which  it  wan  by  nature  peculiarly 
adapted,  tliough  circumstances  may  have 
consigned  it  to  a  totally  different  destiny. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  pictures  in 
which  the  paintcr^s  want  of  taste  is  more 
frequently  displayed,  than  in  tlie  portraits 
of  children.  We  see  them  standing  like 
wooden  images,  holding  in  one  hand  an 
orange  never  meant  to  be  eaten,  or  flowers 
which  it  is  evident  they  have  not  gathered ; 
their  hair  smoothly  combed,  their  frocks  un- 
ruffled, and  their  blue  morocco  slippers  un- 
sullied by  the  dust  of  the  earth.  In  short 
tliey  are  always  dressed  in  their  best  to  be 
painted,  and  the  mother  is  of^en  as  solicitous 
about  the  pink  sash,  as  about  the  likeness. 
The  subject  is  unquestionably  one  of  great 
diiEculty,  because  tlie  beauty  of  childhood 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  light  easy  move- 
ment of  tiie  playful  limbs,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  a  child  perfectly  natural  when 
at  rest,  and  not  sleeping ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  skill  of  the  able  artist  is  exercised  in 
carr\*in£r  on  our  thoughts  to  what  the  child 
will  the  next  moment  be  doing.  If  he  does 
not  place  in  its  hand  a  bunch  of  flowers,  he 
throws  into  his  picture  a  vivid  atmosphere^ 
in  which  we  are  sure  tJiat  flowers  are  grow- 
ing ;  and  by  slightly  ruflling  the  fair  hair, 
letting  loose  the  folds  of  the  dresH,  quicken- 
ing tlie  expression  of  tlie  eye,  and  giving  a 
playfulness  to  the  almost  open  lipeu  an  idea 
of  life  and  motion  is  conveyed,  and  we  are 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  very  next 
moment  the  child  will  start  off  in  pursuit  of 
the  butterfly,  and  tliat  he  will  bring  home 
with  him  a  handful  of  flowers  gathered  from 
tlie  gorgeous  carpet  of  nature,  or  a  wounded 


bird  found  in  his  woodland  ramblei^topliee 
on  tlie  maternal  bosom,  which  has  lo  fondly 
cherished  him,  that  he  believe*  it  to  hsro 
benevolence  .enough  for  all  the  wants  and 
sufferings  in  the  world. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  artist  may  be 
called  in  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  poor  gctt- 
tleman,  who  having  nothing  else  to  beqaeath 
to  his  children,  is  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
them  a  likeness  of  the  form  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  venerate.  The  painter  finds 
him  in  a  mean  and  humble  dwelling,  dretMd 
in  a  manner  that  too  plainly  shows  his  long 
acquaintance  with  urgent  wants  and  narrow 
means.  Yet  in  the  noble  outline  of  the  faee^ 
the  fair  and  finely  moulded  forehead,  vrfien 
for  a  moment  its  wrinkles  are  smoothed 
down,  but  above  all,  in  tlie  symmetry  of  Ifae 
mouth,  and  the  graceful  motion  of  the  Iipi^ 
he  reads  the  sad  history  of  that  gradual  M 
from  high  station  and  noble  fortune,  wfaieh 
has  never  through  tlie  whole  of  a  long  life 
been  able  to  degrade  the  soul ;  and  in  paintr 
ing  the  portrait  of  this  poor  gentleman,  he 
makes  a  picture  worthy  of  a  place  amongit 
the  aristocracy  of  the  land. 

Or  he  may  be  required  to  exercise  bit  art 
in  painting  the  likeness  of  one  of  the  cele- 
brated belles  of  the  day.  It  is  possible  that 
tlie  arbitrary  laws  of  fashion  may  have  con- 
cealed the  beauty  of  a  form  tliat  is  perfectly 
Grecian  in  its  contour.  The  painter  casts 
down  the  stately  and  unnatural  fabric  from 
tlie  head,  and  leaving  a  few  dishevelled 
ringlets  to  wander  over  the  snowey  temples, 
binds  up  the  rest  of  the  hair  so  gracefully 
behind,  as  just  to  leave  visible  the  noble  pil- 
lar of  tlie  neck,  which  proudly  supports  the 
whole.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  rigid 
rules  of  polished  society,  or  early  discipline, 
or  sad  experience,  may  have  rendered  cold, 
constrained,  or  artiflcial  in  its  expression,  a 
countenance  tliat  was  originally  capable  of 
exhibiting  tlie  deepest  passions,  and  the  fin- 
est sensibilities  of  our  nature.  The  artist ; 
whose  eye  is  quickened  to  an  almost  supers  I 
natural  arutones:s  of  perception,  sees  all  this;  i 
and  in  painting  the  portrait  of  one  who  is  by  I 
compulsion  a  mere  fine  lady,  he  invests  it 
with  the  beauty  and  the  pathos  of  a  heroine.' 

Nor  is  it  in  the  skillful  management  of 
expression  alone  that  the  poetry  of  this  art 
consists.     Though  this  is  unquestionably 
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die  niott  important,  there  are  minor  pointH, 
viuch  caiuiut  be  neglected  without  so  £:lar- 
'  init  a  Violation  ul'^aJ  taste  tliat  the  eye  is 
oiicudeil ;  unJ  ad  we  have  oAen  had  occn- 
'  MM  to  remark,  no  sooner  are  the  senses 
■ipleafantJy  alfected,  Uiaii  tlie  powers  uf 
'*' t»  uin«l  are  arrested  in  their  agrcrable 
.  oerrise,  and  tlie  poetic  illusion  is  totally 
'  dutnn'ed.     In  tlie  choice  of  costume,  it  is 
hi^hiV  essential  to  the  poetical  charm  of  the 
portrait,  that  every  tiling  wearing  tlic  cha- 
racter of  constraint  or  conceit  should  be 
■folded.     AH  tliose  striking   peculiarities 
«lu>-h  bel«>n^  f>nly  to  a  class    of  beings 
wtiose  t«*Lii:i!;s  and  avocations  are  entirely 
Kpara!e    kVum  tiie    sphere  of  high  men- 
I  bl  reiioement,  or  intellectual  power,  will  be 
itj^ted  b\'  an  artist  of  good  taste.    The 
cuATie  huAiic  of  tlie  monk  may  be  made  sub- 
KTvient  to  the  poviical  interest  of  a  portrait, 
btraose  it  is  associated  in  our  minds  with 
hieai  rA  reflection,  study,  and  strict  mental 
dtfri|Hiiie :  even  that  of  e  peasant  is  admis- 
ii>>,  beciutte  his  hardy  frame  may  be  ani- 
niaitfd  by  the  bold  independence  and  rude 
o^r^'  of  a   mountaineer ;    but    he    who 
|WOQld  paint  a  butcher  or  a  harlequin  in 
Ibeir   characteristic  costume,  must    forfeit 
cr^r\-  pretkrDiilon  to  the  poetr}'  of  his  art 

The  local  partiality  of  the  Dutch  painters 
ku  rend*  n*d  tiiis  error  strikingly  conspicu- 
nu  in  some  of  their  historical  pieces. 
\V::ii«ver  ma/  be  t)ie  merits  of  this  school 
of  vxi^'^,  the  i*aiionhl  pn'judice  which  re- 
U-rrfrd  tiie  taniti iar  costume,  habits,  and  cus- 
I'ci  of  tlifir  ouTi  peculiar  people,  evon 
srV.i  rrpffe««*iitin<r  tlie  hi(;lifT  scenes  and 
tJK^iiMtuTites  of  life,  proves  tliem  to  have 
trfn  but  iitile  qualifif d  for  tlie  most  noble 
sr^:  i:.irrr#uiit;  brinch  of  (hrir  art. 

Bepii^s  thfi  r!ioicc  of  costume,  and  of  far 
i. ..-h^r  .nipii-ut'icf?,  is  tlie  proprr  atljuRtment 
'y.  c^ujiir*, a<  d  otiier  mechanical  branches 
4(  v."  art  ot  I  aiiiting.  which  cannot  pro|HTly 
br  tlivTu-^jiea  in  a  cliapirr  cm  |x>etr>',  hut 
S'ktJi  are  of  unnpeakable  ini]N>rtaiice  in 
|"*Mrin.'  triat  ilelitrhtful  combination  of 
■^^m  and  CiZuur  by  which  the  eye  iH  so  en- 
U^  y  (rraiiiied  as  to  repose  in  |)rrfect  en- 
y^-^^aeiti  an  J  tn  kave  tlie  imagination  to 
vvij^r  as  It  wi!l. 

Enim'.sr  upon  the  subject  of  lamUcape 
pti^uag,  It  becomes  much  less  dillicult  to 


specify  in  wliat  the  poetry  of  the  art  confiisto. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  principles, 
from  whence  our  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture are  derived,  which  the  slightest  sketch 
is  capable  of  illustrating,  but  which  cannot 
be  neglected  witliout  olfence  even  to  tlie 
most  indillerent  beholder.  Of  these  princi- 
ples, liy^ht  and  sliade  are  the  most  important 
and  conspicuous.  Thus  two  objects,  one  to 
receive  tlie  rays  of  light,  and  another  to  re- 
ceive tlie  shadow  of  tlie  first,  are  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  picture.  Let  one  of  tliese  be 
the  massive  stem  of  an  old  tree,  grey  with 
time,  and  shattered  with  the  storms  of  ages, 
wearing  round  its  hoary  brow  a  wild  wreath 
of  clustering  ivy,  and  stretcliing  forth  one  ver- 
dant branch,  still  clothed  with  dense  foliage 
as  in  ibrmer  years.  Let  the  other  be  the 
weedy  banks  of  a  silent  river,  in  whose  clear 
depths  the  sliadow  of  this  ancient  tree  is  rc- 
llected,  and  we  have  at  once  a  scene  of 
sufficient  interest  and  beauty  to  rivet  the 
eye  and  fascinate  tlie  imagination.  Still 
much  must  depend,  even  in  a  scene  so  sim- 
ple as  this,  not  only  upon  the  skilful  conduct 
of  the  pencil,  but  upon  the  poetical  feeling 
of  the  artist  Perhaps  tlie  subject  may  be 
better  understood  by  illustrating  it  with  a 
case  in  point. 

It  u-as,  a  few  years  ago,  my  good  fortune 
to  receive  instruction  from  a  gentleman,* 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  other  pretensions, 
must  he  unanimously  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  mo^t  poftica!  artists  of  tlie  present 
day  ;  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fearless  and  independent  manner  in 
which  he  can  snatch  up  the  most  barren  sub- 
ject and  invest  it  with  a  mysterious  beauty 
of  his  own  crratinir.  The  piece  which  this 
artist  first  gave  me  to  copy,  was  a  pencil 
sketch  of  a  rude  entrance  by  a  little  woollen 
bridge,  over  a  narrow  stream,  to  what  might 
be  a  copse- wood,  or  indeed  a  wood  of  any 
kind ;  for  the  whole  picture  contained  no- 
thing more  tlian  thn-e  or  four  trees,  a  few 
planks  of  time-worn  tinib<*r.  and  tliR  reedy 
banks  of  this  stream  or  |mk)1.  My  task  was 
performed  with  dilig<»nce,  and  with  no  little 
pell- approbation,  tor  my  friends  pronouneed 
it  to  be  admirable ;  and  I  saw  myself  that 
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the  foliage  of  the  onk  wiis  edged  round  witli  '  imagination  beyond  what  was  pereeptiblfito 
the  most  accurate  precision,  the  rooks  in  tlie  '.  tlie  eye,  farther  and  farther,  into  the  lilait 
distance  were  eked  out  with  the  same  econo-  i  depth  of  tlie  forest. 

my  of  number,  and  tlie  bulrushes  that  stood  I  From  what  I  then  saw  of  the  znetamoi^ 
in  tlie  water  were  all  manifestly  tipped  at  phosis  wrought  upon  this  picture,  and  iriiat 
tlie  ends.  While  my  hcan  boundi'd  with  I  have  since  learned  by  observation  and  ex- 
internal  triumph,  I  drew  fo*-Lh  the  interesting  |  pcrieiicc,  I  am  inclined  totliink  that  tfaepoe- 
dc|X)Bit  from  tlie  portfolio  in  which  I  had  cdii-  try  of  landiscape  painting  is  dependent,  in  a 
vcycd  it  into  tlie  presence  of  my  master,  and  ;  f^reat  decree,  upon  the  idea  oratnumphen 
impatiently  watched  the  exprpFsion  of  his  heiii^^  rlciirly  conveyed  to  tlie  mind.  That 
eye  as  he  glanced  over  it  After  looking  at  Kcenc,  however  laboriously  or  delicately  ex- 
it for  some  time  with  less  and  \c»a  of  what  [  eciitcd,  which,  from  its  want  of  general  bar- 
was  agreeable  in  his  countenance,  he  at  last  mony,  conveys  no  such  idea  to  the  mind, 
gave  utterance  to  a  low  growl  of  disapproba-  deserves  not  the  name  of  a  picture ;  but  that 
tion,  and  fmally  pronounced  it  to  be  bad  in  '  which  draws  Ibrth  the  emotionH  of  the  soul 
two  ways — bud  as  a  copy,  and  bad  as  a  '  by  a  correspondence  with  impressions  made 
drawing.  Although  I  was  at  that  moment  upon  it  by  tlie  f>un,  t])e  s!iy,  tlie  seasons,  or 
very  much  inclined  to  execrate  the  art  so  |  tlie  hour  of  the  day,  may  be  highly  and  in- 
ollcn  called  divine,  I  have  since  learned  to  tensely  poetical,  though  simple  and  unpre- 
look  with  ieelings  of  interest  almost  like  af-  tending  in  itself.  This  idea  must  be  strongly 
fection  uiK)n  tliat  simple  drawing,  to  whicli  -  impressed  upon  the  memory  and  the  imagi- 
my  master,  with  a  few  stroke?  from  his  own  !  nation  of  the  painter  before  he  begins  hii 
able  and  accomplished  penc.    cv»ei.  ciJi.i-  |  'osk.    As  in  the  natural  world  the  colour 


actor  at  once  touching,  iMiautiful,  anr.  pueuc 
What  was  practically  the  work  of  tliis  pen- 
cil, it  wouhl  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  (even 


^nd  (luticictei  V '  f  very  visible  object  is  aP- 
fected  Dv  me  ais  v-  r  Vli  is  invisible,  so  in  all  re- 
pret*enuition^  of  external  nature  there  must  be 


were  I  able)  to defme.  It  is  suilicient  to  say,  .  tliat  perfect  harmony  p^nading  tlie  whole 
that  through  the  illusion  of  the  eye,  tlic  mind  scene,  which  is  in  keeping  with  any  j^arliru- 
was  forcibly  presented  with  Uie  ideas  of  :  lar  stiitc  of  the  atinorfpljcre,  of  which  the 
space  and  atmosphere.  My  drawing  repre-  [  artist  may  wish  to  convey  an  impression  to  j 
•cnted  nothing  but  an  even  surlhce,  covered  otlirrs ;  and  t!ui!«,  through  tlic  mediimi  of 
willi  a  minutely  extended  texture,  woven  ■  form  and  colour  oprra'ti'ig  upon  the  eye,  the 
according  totliepattem,  of  oak  leaves,  reeds.  '  mind  receives  distinctly  and  lore ibly  the  idea 
water,  or  whatever  tlie  uninitiated  pencil     of  that  which  posse.-sca  neither  form  nor  col- 

I  might  vainly  attempt  to  imitate.    In  tlie    our  in  itself,  and  which  no  eye  is  capable  of 

:■  same  picture,  alVr  it  had  received  a  few  ,  beholding. 

;.  touches  trom  an  able  hand,  the  mostunprac-  ■      1  never  saw  the  want  of  atmosphere  more  \ 

j  tised  eye  mis;ht  behold  a  distinct  representa-  striking  than  in  a  picture  full  of  peacocks.  .1 
tion  of  a  quiet  day  in  autumn.  The  rooks.  "  It  was  intended  to  illustrate  tlie  fable  of  tlie  | 
which  had  been  stationar)*  and  silent,  were  presumptuous  jackdaw  adorned  in  borrowed  !j 
now  winging  ilieir  way  towards  that  wiHulland     plumes;  but  Uie  jackdaw  was  only  to  be  :j 

I  scene,  cawing  at  intervals  with  the  musical    found  upon  examination,  for  there  were  three  j! 
,'  and  melancholy  cadence,  which  at  that  par-    peacocks  nearly  as  largi*  as  hfe  crowded  in- !. 

ticulartimeof  ilie  year,  and  esjvcially  at  that     to  a  moderate  sized  painting,  and  two  of  j 

I I  particular  distance,  turns  their  harsh  tones  to  them  haWng  their  tails  expanded,  the  can- 
.'melody.  The  ^vissap*  of  the  woi>ilen  bridge  vass  was  literally  covered  with  fealhe^^ 
i  had  now  become  quite  praciica We,  and  all er  These  leatliers.  it  is  true,  were  beau ti tally 
i  looking  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  unrutfled  ext^utCii,  and  had  the  piece  been  called  a 
i  I  water*  you  might  enter  upon  that  unlVe-  picture  of  ]>eacock  s  feathers,  it  might  lia^Y 
j  quented  path,  and  hear  the  nistling  of  tlie  been  admired:  but  there  i\-as  a  total  absence 
-withered  grass  beneath  your  tVi;  while  ofsi^meof  the  most  essential  ports  of  a  «rene, 
;  high  overhead  wen^  the  majestic  branches    and  the  eye  turned  away  wirti  wearinet^s 

of  old  and  stately  trx^s.  extended  by  tlie  ,  or  dissgusi.  wliile  the  mir.d  remained  unin- 
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m  to  the  mettiing  of  die  painter,  un- 
ed  with  m  eiogle  idea. 
Kribin^  this  picture,  my  miud  very 
f  reverti  to  one  in  the  nme  exiiibi- 
KMt  immediately  oppoeed  to  it  in  situ- 
tt  tfiU  more  00  in  character.  It  was,  if 
Kt  right,  by  one  of  the  Nasmiths,  and 
■ted  a  eunset  opon  a  level  beach. 
f  was  ttill  glowing  with  all  the  gor- 
iMi  of  erening,  but  the  sun  was  not 
and  there  was  neither  cliff  nor  wave, 
(Dand  to  reflect  his  light    All  was  a 
a  fiat,  gilded  with  his  sidelong  beams, 
■ea  and  the  shore  were  alike  unnif- 
lot  the  artist,  acquainted  with  the 
M  of  mind  as  well  as  matter,  had  not 
tfa  this  mere  flat  to  brave  th^  conse- 
autetnpt  of  mankind.    He  had  wise- 
I  lo  hk  picture  a  focus  of  interest, 
which  it  must  have  been  a  complete 
We  have  before  observed,  tliat  wliat- 
beautilul  or  sublime,  does  not  create 
tions  of  pleasure,  without  some 
fellowship,  either  real  or  im- 
the  painter  of  this  picture  had 
ajhe  middle  distance,  or  ratlier  in 
ground  of  his  piece,  two  human  be- 
Miae  tall  shadows  fell  behind  tliem 
groond.    They  nii^rht  be  fiehrrmen 
^g  about  the  titles,  or  travellers  rest- 
be  way.  or  poct£  giizing  on  the  gold- 
their  dress  and  ap|)curance  revealed 
nor  was  it  of  consequence  that  tliey 
They  were  human,  and  tlmt  was 
Imagination  could  hupply  tJie  rest, 
pie  i^iat  glowin*^  scene  witli  all  the 
fiuniliar  or  fantastic,  tlmt  wait  upon 
I  decline. 

I  the  perfect  harmony  of  tliis  picture 
■kie  the  chairm  bo  irresistible — the 
»  complete ;  and  whenever  tiic  de- 
the  beauty  of  landscape  painting  is 
cd,  hannuny  niiict  be  acknowledged 
i  basis  upon  whidi  both  are  founded. 
t  tliat  the  extiTual  aspect  of  nature 
perpetual  contrast,  both  in  form  and 
hot  litis  very  contrast  is  in  liarmony 
whole :  for  our  ideas  of  beauty  are 
Icrived  from  the  principles  which 
Che  external  world,  and  amongst 
i  may  reckon  it  not  the  least  im])or- 
t  there  r^n  be  no  brilliant  light,  with- 
i  shadow. 


In  speaking  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
painting,  I  have  found  in  necessary  to  make 
frequent  use  of  the  word  iUunony  a  word 
which  might  unquestionably  be  applied  to 
many  other  sources  of  human  gratification. 
But  in  reference  to  the  illusion  to  which  wa 
willingly  and  necessarily  submit  ourselves, 
in  order  to  find  greater  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil,  it  may  hot  be  ill- 
timed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  this  place. 

Those  who  have  never  studied  the  art  of 
painting,  intellectually,  are  not  aware  how 
much  we  are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  it,  to  a  natural  process  which 
takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
The  painter  who  has  no  brighter  materials 
than  red  and  yellow  clay  to  work  with,  can 
so  dispose  them  as  to  represent  the  splen- 
dour and  brilliance  of  a  summer  sunset,  upon 
which  we  gaze  till  our  eyes  are  almost  daz- 
zled with  the  refulgence  of  those  burning 
beams.  In  the  centre  of  his  piece  he  places 
the  glowing  orb  of  day,  smiling  his  brightest 
before  he  sinks  to  rest  upon  his  couch  of 
crimson  clouds;  on  either  side  are  trees 
whose  foliage  is  bathed  in  the  same  golden 
hues,  and  if  skilfully  managed,  they  will 
form  a  vista  terminating  in  excess  of  light ; ! 
while  the  whole  is  enlivened  by  a  group  of 
panting  cattle,  some  of  them  holding  down 
their  heads  as  if  in  the  very  prostration  of  : 
|)aticnt  endurance,  while  their  tails  are 
curled  about  in  every  possible  variety  of 
posture,  to  show  with  what  assiduity  they 
are  lashing  off  the  myriads  of  insects,  whose 
busy  and  unceasing  hum  is  almost  loud 
enounfh  to  be  heard.  On  first  asking  why 
tlie  little  spot  of  yellow  }>aint  which  repre- 
sents the  sun  looks  so  much  more  brilliant 
in  tiie  picture  than  on  the  palette,  we  are 
told  it  is  tlie  adjustment  of  the  different 
grades  of  light  which  tlius  increases  the 
brightness  of  the  centre.  But  let  the  same 
colours  be  placed  without  any  regard  to 
form  in  the  same  order  on  t})e  palette,  and 
we  behold  nothing  but  a  heap  of  paint,  upon 
which«we  might  gaze  till  doomsday  without 
being  dazzled.  It  is  because  we  know  that 
that  particular  appearance  of  the  sun,  tlie  sky 
the  earth,  the  trees,  and  the  cattle,  is  in  reality  | 
the  invariable  accompaniment  of  intense  J 
heat,  so,  on  perceiving  the  same  appearance 
in  a  picture,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  it 
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18  fio  there.  If  in  the  same  scene,  and  with 
preci:^'Iy  the  Eame  colours,  tlie  artist  should 
rcprt»sent  the  violence  of  a  gale  of  wind;  or 
il'  instead  of  the  cattle,  hut  in  *he  same  situa- 
tion, and  still  with  the  same  colours,  he 
should  place  a  leafless  tree,  ?.  cottage  witli 
its  roof  covered  witli  snow,  and  a  miserable, 
half-slarved  man,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
fold  a  blanket  round  his  shivering  limbs, 
tliere  is  no  eye  tliat  would  feel  the  same  dif- 
ficulty, in  gazing  on  the  picture,  no  mind, 
either  of  man  or  woman,  that  would  be  able, 
while  contemplating  such  a  scene,  to  un- 
dergo tlie  process  of  (what  is  now  commonly 
called)  realizing  the  ideas  of  light  and  heat 

In  the  selection  of  animals,  or  individual 
objects  tlirown  in  from  choice  to  diversify  a 
picture,  the  landscape  painter  finds  wide 
scx)pe  for  the  display  ot  his  poetic  feeling. 
The  introduction  of  fat  cattle  is  an  error  into 
which  none  could  fall  who  was  not  either  a 
novice  in  his  art,  or  an  agriculturalist  irre- 
vocably wedded  to  the  best  system  of  rear- 
ing live  stock.  And  why?  Because  our 
associations  with  fat  cnttle,  whatever  satis- 
faction they  may  yi<^lil  in  the  kitchen  or 
lard<'r,  are  decidedly  too  gross  and  vulgar 
in  their  nature  to  aflbrJ  any  gratification  in 
a  poem  or  a  picture.  Far  be  it  from  the 
writer  of  thia  chapter  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  fat  cattle,  or  any  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;  but  everj'thing  has  an  appropriate 
place,  and  there  is  but  one  kind  of  picture  in 
which  fat  cattle  would  be  in  tlieirs.  I  will 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  tliat  kind 
is  worthy  of  the  graphic  art  Let  the  sub- 
ject be  a  red  brick  farm  house,  with  a  bam 
extendi  ig  on  one  side,  and  a  square  plot  of 
garvlen  ground  on  the  other,  circular  com 
stac'xs.  and  a  red-tiled  pigeon  house  in  front, 
with  fields  in  tlie  distance,  smootlied  down 
by  constant  culture,  and  intersected  witli 
m-atly  clipped  hedgerows  running  at  right 
anijles  all  over  them  ;  tlien  fat  cattle  would 
unquestionably  be  well  placed  in  tlje  fore- 
groinul,  and  the  picture,  merely  as  e\ich, 
woMid  possess  the  beauty  of  harmony  in  all 
its  )>nrts,  Uiough  it  might  be  impossible  to 
call  it  ]H>etical. 

After  condemning  an  extreme  case,  tlie 
mind,  bv  a  natural  eiTort,  nisihos  towards  its 
op{H)sitc  in  Bearish  of  that  gratification  which 
it  IrjB  failed  to  find,  and  the  idea  wliich  now 


presents  itself,  is  that  of  a  wfld  and  Tamd 
landscape,  with  distant  mouataini,  nigged 
precipices,  deep  groves,  green  alopet,  foul- 
ing cataracts,  and  wandering  rills.    Upon 
the  verdant  banks  of  one  of  these,  benudh 
the  shade  of  a  ^  wide  spreading  beech,"  the 
artist  places,  immediately  in  the  foregraoiid,  j 
no  less  a  personage  than  Api>llo  hiiiiid( 
while  the  Muses  dance  before  him  to  the 
music  of  his  lyre,  and  winged  loves,  sni 
agile  graces,  skip  from  rock  to  rock,  or  6att 
upon  tlie  ambient  air.    Does  the  picture 
please  ?    No ;  because,  in  the  first  instance^  | 
it  is  not  true  to  nature,*  cmd  wherever  the 
conceit  of  man's  imagination  breaks  in  opoo ' 
the  harmony  and  pathos  which  belong  to 
nature  alone,  the  poetical  charm  must  id 
some  measure  be  destroyed ;  and,  secondly, 
because  in  the  picture  of  a  landscape,  the 
ideal  of  rural  scenery  should  be  distinct  wai 
predominant,  which  it  is  impossible  it  sbouU 
be  where  characters  so  important  as  ApoUo 
and  tlie  Muses  are  introduced.    Bat  let  v 
still  retain  the  landscape,  and  see  whether 
sometliing  better  may  not  be  made  of  it 
The  artist  who  enters  into  the  real  spirit  of 
poetry,  will  place  upon  the  broken  crags  of 
the  mountain  a  few  shaggy  goats,  and  pe^ 
haps  a  solitary'  stag,  a  wanderer  from  the 
herd,  will  be  stooping  over  the  side  (^  the 
stream  to  lave  its  tliirst  in  the  cool  waters  of 
the  forest    The  foreground  he  will  enlivea 
witli  the  rich  colouring  of  innumerable  wild 
plants,  woven  into  a  gorgeous  carpet,  whidi 
here  and  there  gives  place  to  a  sharp  pro- 
jecting rock,  or  yields  to  the  wild  vagaries 
of  a  small  silvery  torrent,  tliat  sparkles  up 
from  a  gray  stone  fountain,  and  afler  filling 
a  rude  trough,  shoots  forth  in  bubbling  ed- 
dies, and  then  loses  itself  amongst  the  thick 
leaves  and  bmshwood  overhanging  the  little 
narrow  bed,  which  with  the  strife  of  ages  it 
has  worked  out  for  its  own  repose.    Beside 
this  fountain,  a  woman  is  standing,  not  an 
angel,  or  a  goddess,  but  a  simple  peasant 
woman,  whose  dress,  coarse  but  gorgeoos 
in  its  colouring,  corresponds  witli  the  rich 
and  varied  tints  of  the  fbreground.    Shehai 


*  "  My  notion  of  nature  comprehends  not  mIj  v 
rorni<i  y^\l^ch  nn'are  produces,  but  ftlao  tbo  aatar*  Mi 
hiteriml  Otliric  and  oreanizatlona,  as  1  may  caD  tt.  «f 
the  human  miud  and  imaginauon. "~Air  Jotkm  ibr 
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i  JHl  filled  her  pitcher  from  the  pure  stream, 

;  md  m  resting  it  for  a  moment  on  the  side  of 

Ae  Hone  trough,  before  she  treads  back  her 

kMlf  wmy  to  the  herdsman^s  cottage,  whose 

hm  UiAfched  roof  may  be  seen  lialf  hid  by 

^  ilieltering  trees.    Here  is  at  once  a  pict- 

■e,  which,  by  awakening  our  sympathies, 

jl  CilUiig  to  mirul  a  thousand  deliglitful  recol- 

!  ketionfv  and  giving  birtli  to  tlie  most  agree- 

1  tble  a*iOcialions,  rivets  our  attention,  de- 

I  ifhu  our  fancy,  and  demonstrates  more 

'  dearly  than  would  a  volume  of  definitions, 

wisai  it  in  that  constitutes  the  poetry  of 

fainting ;    and  in  tliis  manner,  the    most 

pleating  Landscapes  may  be  composed  out 

of  miteriaU  extremely  simple,  and  some- 

tinm  e\'cn  barren  in  themselves. 

Perhaps  no  one  was  ever  more  intimately 
■cquaiiiti^d  with  the  poetry  of  this  branch  of 
the  art.  tlian  Sal  valor  Uoba.  In  all  his  de- 
liaeations  of  tlie  savnL'e  diirnity  of  nature, 
y  be  found  a  perlect  correspondence  be- 
n  the  subjects  which  he  chose,  and  his 
Banner  of  treating  tlicm.  **  Ever)'thing  is 
€f  a  pi^ce,  hi 9  rocks,  trees,  sky,  even  to  his 
iiinsr.  liavetlif*  snmc  nide  and  wild  cha- 
irhich  animates  his  figures." 
As  tlie  art  of  poetry  may  heclaffsed  under 
erml  different  hr:itlH,  so  that  of  painting 
to  the  poetical  obsrrvrr.  many  dibtinc- 
of  character  not  laid  ilown  in  the  tech- 
phrawolrtjj'  of  the  Fchool?.  Leaving 
tfie  mor**  c^lt'bralrd  proihiriionR  of  the  stu- 
4to.  to  which  tiien?  mirrht  uoubtlcfss  bo  foimil 
Oorre«pon«hnij  Fpociinenfl  in  tho  H.^tor  art,  I 
will  ?um  to  a  ca«^?  in  point  which  to  my 
mind  in  botji  Ftrikinsr  ami  f.innliar.  It  is  tlic 
nibl.vjce  of  rlianiPti-r  hrtwrrn  Bowirk'a 
irut».  and  ihr  poenis  of  Kohert  Bumt». 
Is  m  trj«*.  th^  artist  in  this  innrmire  han  oon- 
ffnM  himself  to  a  mode  of  convrvini;  his 
•deas  90  •imple  and  unprctendinjf.  that  the 
eompahHoti  jianlly  hoMs  ^ood  between  tlie 
prodi?rti<infl  of  rhf  )MMiril  and  the  pen.  All 
iltat  1  rna.ntain  is  (lio  FJniilarity  of  tidcnt,  of 
ton^  Tf  nijid.  and  n.nnil  f«'('lin<j.  (iii«{)Iaye<l 
in  ih^jr  vparaie  works.  We  find  in  botii 
mme  aiil.er»'ncf  to  nature,  without  on ja- 
or  atrt-rtalion,  and  we  discover  the 
e  |Ki'Ji04  in  iho-^e  phL'ht  touches  of  which 
gen^ j4  a!on«*  is  capithli*,  with  the  vaimc  freaks 
«r  fiukry.  l.iwltf^i  ami  unrestrained,  det«ril>* 
ing  as  if  in  very  wantonness,  scenes  tlic 


most  grotesque,  ludidous,  or  familiar;  and 
then  soaring  away  amongst  the  wild,  the 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  the  sublime,  yet 
retaining  tliroughout  the  same  moral  im- 
press, eitlier  dignified  or  abused. 

I  was  once  so  circumstanced  as  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  private  stud- 
ies of  an  artist,  whose  talent  bore  so  striking 
a  resemblance  to  ballad  writing,  that  I  feel 
confident  had  circumstances  in  early  life  di- 
rected his  clioice  to  the  pen  instead  of  the 
pencil,  he  would  have  used  it  with  equal  fa- 
cility, and  probably  witli  as  much  lasting 
fame.  The  subjects  which  came  imder  my 
notice  were  extremely  small,  and  seldom 
contained  more  than  a  little  patch  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  witli  two  or  three  goats  or  wild 
slieep ;  yet  such  was  tlie  character  of  these 
iairy  pictures,  tiiat  while  the  eye  dwelt  upon 
tlieni,  the  illusion  was  so  perfect  as  almost 
to  beguile  the  fancy  with  the  belief^  that  the 
bleat  of  those  wandering  sheep,  tlie  scent  of 
the  purple  heather,  and  the  hum  of  the  wild 
bee,  were  really  present  to  the  senses.  You 
might  gaze,  and  gaze  upon  those  simple 
scenes  until  you  felt  tlie  cool  elasticity  of  die 
mountain  breeze,  and  tlie  influence  of  the 
clear  blue  sky,  stretching  pure  and  high  and 
distant  over  the  wide  moor ;  while  you  wan- 
dered on,  amongst  the  rustling  furze  and 
yellow  broom,  startling  the  timid  moor-fowl, 
and  rousing  the  slumbering  lark  to  spread 
au:ain  its  folded  wing,  and  soaring  into  upper 
air,  to  ping  anotlier  hymn  of  praise  and 
UmnkFgiving  to  the  Author  of  this  perfect 
and  wonderful  creation,  of  which  we  feel 
ourselves  in  such  moments  to  be  no  incon- 
siderable or  unworthy  part  What  is  lliere 
to  rciiiiu«i  us  tiiat  we  are  unworthy?  We 
feel  not  tlic  stirrings  of  mean  or  sordid  pas- 
sion. We  are  away  from  tiie  habitations  of 
man.  Away  from  tlic  envy  and  strife,  tlie 
tunnilt  and  contention,  which  nmr  the  peace 
of  his  hereditary'  and  social  home.  Away 
anion irst  tlie  hillri — away  in  tlie  boundless 
and  inuneasunil)le  realm  of  nature,  where 
it  is  imi>ossiblc  not  to  feel  tlie  love  of  a  be- 
iiii^n  and  BU|)erintending  Providence — not  to 
behold  t!ie  work  of  an  ouinijiotent  Creator — 
not  to  acknowledire  the  dominion  of  a  pure 
and  holy  God.  If  we  arc  not  worthy  of  his 
countenance  and  protection  when  we  feel 
and  acknowledge  all  tliis,  wh«u  wc  bow  in 
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eimplicity  and  humble  reverence  before  the 
all-pervading  spirit  that  animatCB  and  sub- 
tains  the  world ;  wlicn — ^when  are  the  crea- 
lurea  of  his  formation  to  lift  up  the  prayer 
of  latitude,  and  return  tlianks  for  tlie  bless- 
ing of  existence? 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  After  all 
that  lias  been  said  of  tlie  importance  of  copy- 
ing from  nature,  a  few  remarks  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  reference  to  tliis  expression,  which 
is  capable  of  being  very  differently  umler- 
ttood.  To  copy  nature  is  not  merely  to 
make  the  sky  above,  and  the  eartli  benoatli, 
or  even,  entering  into  minutia,  to  make  tlic 
clouds  grey,  and  the  grass  green.  The 
artist  may  copy  nature  with  the  accuracy 
and  precision  of  a  Chinese,*  and  yet  never 
paint  a  picture  that  will  excite  even  momen- 
tar}'  adminit ion.  It  is  quite  as  necessar}'  that 
he  should  be  able  to  perceive  with  tlie  eye, 
as  to  execute  with  tlie  hand.  lie  must  learn 
to  distinguish,  to  separate,  and  to  combine ; 
but  above  all,  he  must  be  able  to  form  a 
whole,  not  out  of  the  different  parts  presented 
at  one  particular  moment  to  his  eye,  but,  as 
nature  is  perpetually  changing,  and  as  no 
two  yards  of  the  eartJi's  surface  are  precisely 
alike,  he  must  compose  a  whole  out  of  the 
various  aspects  of  tlie  natural  and  visible 
world,  which  he  has  at  different  times  of  his 
life'  observed,  and  of  which  his  memory  re- 
tains a  distinct  impression  ;  and  this  proves 
again,  thai  painting  as  well  as  poetry  re- 
quires time  and  op]K>rtunity  for  receiving 
such  indelible  impressions,  without  which 
the  works  of  the  most  talented  artist  would 
never  exceed  in  merit  tlie  representations  in 
a  school -boy  *s  sketch  book. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  remarks,  in  his  ad- 
mirable lectures,  that  Rubens  makes  amends 
for  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  school, 
by  varj-ing  his  landscni>e  representations  of 
individual  places,  confined  and  uninteresting 
in  themfel\*es,  hv  the  introduction  of  a  rain- 
bow.  a  storm,  or  some  particular  accidental 
effect  of  light ;  while  Claude  Lormin.  who 
well  knew  that  taking  nature  as  he  tonnd  it, 
wldom  produced  beaut)*.  compostM  hin  pic- 
Curea  from  draughts  which  he  had  previously 


1 1      •  Tbte  rviAArk  il<«r«ni^  rrfrrto  ihrrtsuM^Hronchin*. 
'    wlirrr  a  iteiiiir*ii«*>*  <**  t\n\  I^ni'on  a  irr«  •  ftequrnily  , 
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made  from  various  beautiful  views  and  pro- 
pects.  It  is  a  vulgar  remark,  oAeo  made 
upon  pictures  thus  composed,  that  they  we 
not  true  to  nature,  nor  are  they  like  a  nvf^ 
true  to  any  given  section  of  the  earth's  sm^ 
face ;  but  they  are  true  to  that  conception  9/ 
perfect  beaviy  vcUh  which  nature  animatm 
the  said  of  the  poet^  and  which  it  it  one  of 
his  greatest  pleasures  to  see  diffused  over 
tiie  external  world.  It  is  not  by  ^ep^e8eo^ 
ing  nature  in  detail,  but  in  character,  that 
the  liighest  gratification  is  produced;  and 
he  must  unquestionably  be  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  most  poetical  painter,  who  conveyi 
by  his  works  an  idea  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  external  world ;  in  short,  who 
paints  not  only  for  the  eye,  but  for  the  mind. 
It  is  not  the  eye  alone  that  is  enlivened  by 
the  brilliance  of  a  sunny  morning,  nor  is  it 
the  eye  alone  that  reposes  where  the  aombn 
shades  of  evening  fall  upon  our  path.  There 
must  be  so  much  of  character  in  all  repre- 
sentations of  particular  timet  and  aeasooi^ 
as  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  corresponding 
idea  of  the  ireneral  state  of  the  sky,  the  air, 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom,  by 
which  such  seasons  are  invariably  accooi- 
panied.  Thus  the  landscape  painter,  by 
cultivating  a  familiar  acquai.itance  with  the 
minute  varieties,  and  the  distinct  character- 
istics of  tlie  visible  world;  but  above  all, 
by  studying  profoundly  thofc«%  phenomena  by 
w^hich  all  that  we  know  of  the  mysteries  of 
beaut)',  power,  and  sublimity  are  revealed, 
will  be  able  out  of  such  materials  to  com- 
pose a  whole,  whose  highest  reeomroenda- 
tion  it  will  be.  that  it  addresses  itself  forcibly 
to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  and  calls 
up  a  train  of  associations  with  feelings  and 
ideas  the  most  exquisite  and  poeticaL 

On  the  poetr}'  of  historical  painting,  vol- 
umes might  be  written — but  as  much,  per- 
haps too  much,  has  already  been  said  oo 
painting  in  general  I  will  merely  add  a  few 
remarks  on  this  particular  branch  of  the  art 
It  is  obxious,  on  first  turning  our  attentioo 
to  this  s\ibj-^ct  that  the  grand  requisite  fer  a 
]>oetical  painter,  is  a  niiiul  so  cultivated  find 
imbrmed.  and  at  the  tame  time  bo  wanned 
bv  enthu^insni.  a.<  t'l  enable  the  artist  to| 
vuivT  luiiy  and  deeply  into  the  subject  before 
him.  As  an  irsiance  of  tliis  we  need  only 
contrast  the  touching  pathos,  the  wild  graoe^ 
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and  beauty  given  by  Gainsborough  to  all 
his  cottage  children,  with  some  of  our  more 
modem  and  ephemeral  productions,  where 
m  young  lady  with  the  airs  ai  d  graces  of  a 
fiiahionable  boarding  school,  or  where  at 
least  a  lay  figure  is  dressed  in  rags  and 
called  a  beggar  girl.  The  Uttlc  motlierless 
looking  children  in  Gainsborough's  pictures 
offer  a  silent  appeal  to  our  best  and  tender- 
eat  feelings,  and  it  is  evident  he  must  iiave 
powerfully  realized  in  his  own  mind  all 
that  belongs  to  orphan-destitution,  as  well 
as  to  the  simple  habits  and  feelings  of 
rustic  life. 

Next  to  this  qualification  for  a  poetical 
painter,  is  a  capacity  for  combining  a  whole 
from  particular  and  suitable  parts,  and  the 
art  of  keeping  all  such  portB  in  tlieir  proper 
degree  of  relation  and  subordination.  li'  for 
instance  a  painter,  in  representing  tlie  death 
of  a  father  of  a  family,  should  so  far  ibrget 
the  dignity  of  his  subject,  as  to  moke  a  fa- 
vourite dog  advance  to  the  centre  of  tlic 
piece  and  lick  his  master's  face,  the  unity  of 
the  whole  would  be  destroyed ;  and  instead 
of  the  feelings  being  affected  by  sympatliy 
with  the  grief  there  represented,  the  general 
and  very  natural  exclamation  would  be — 
"What  can  the  dog  be  doing?"  But  let 
the  afflicted  family,  next  to  their  dying 
parent^  be  most  conspicuous  in  the  scene. 
Let  the  focus  (if  I  may  use  tlie  exprcseion) 
of  distress  diverge  amongst  the  domestics  or 
lew  interested  members  of  tlie  household, 
and  then  in  the  distance  the  same  dog  might 
very  properly  be  introduced,  looking  through 
the  hall*  open  door  with  surprise  and  per- 
plexity upon  tlie  unwonted  scene,  and  stand- 
ing with  one  foot  lifted  up  as  if  doubting 
whether  it  were  a  place  and  time  for  him  to 
venture  in.  The  same  kind  of  subordination 
with  respect  to  light  and  colour  is  of  im- 
mense importance  in  the  formation  of  a 
■eene.  That  picture  which  is  broken  up 
with  a  variety  of  spots  of  light  and  shade, 
can  neither  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  nor  con- 
vey to  the  mind  sensations  of  concentrated 
or  powerful  interest.  But  as  the  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  Ught  and  shade,  as  well  as 
of  form  and  colouring,  belong  more  exclu- 
sively to  the  studio,  I  shall  merely  repeat  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  that  none  of  these 
ralea  can  m  any  single  instance  be  so  vio- 


lated as  to  offend  the  eye,  or  strike  the  fancy 
with  an  impression  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
tlie  painter,  without  tlie  charm  of  ttie  whole 
being  sacrificed.  With  tlic  practical  parts 
of  his  profession,  the  pn  inter  must  make 
himself  acquainted,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  poet  learns  the  grammatical  use  of 
language,  and  studies  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion ;  nor  would  a  glaring  breach  of  pro- 
priety of  style  be  less  pardonable  in  one  in- 
stance, tlian  a  gross  departure  from  tlie 
established  rules  of  art  in  the  other. 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks  be- 
cause we  are  perpetually  nearing  of  the  in- 
spiration, ratlier  than  tlie  cultivation  of 
gem'us ;  and  that  the  merit  of  a  painting, 
rather  than  the  misfortune  of  llie  painter, 
consists  in  his  being  self-taught  The  only 
exciirze  timt  can  be  made  for  so  glaring  i 
misuse  of  language,  is  that  it  may  serve  *lie 
purpose  of  exciting  in  the  vulgar  mind  high- 
er notions  of  tlie  influence  of  intellectual 
power.  The  constant  labour  and  concen- 
trated application  which  marked  the  lives  of 
the  most  eminent  painters,  prove  ^lat  im- 
mediate inspiration  had  httle  to  do  with  the 
work  of  their  hands.  Indeed  I  know  not 
what  inspiration  is,  witli  regard  to  the  fine 
arts ;  unless  it  be  tlie  first  moving  spring  of 
action — die  desire — the  thirst  for  excellence 
obtained  at  any  cost,  which  operates  upon 
the  talent  and  the  will,  prompting  the  one  to 
seek  and  the  other  to  submit  to,  all  tlie  labo- 
rious, irksome,  and  difiicult  means  which 
are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  excel- 
lence. 

The  painter  knows  well  what  it  has  cost 
him  to  compose  one  entire  figure  out  of  the 
various  parts,  which  intense  study  has  taught 
him  are  essential  to  any  particular  whole. 
He  knows,  but  there  is  no  need  that  he 
should  tell  the  world,  how  many  thousand 
sketches  he  has  made  of  each  individual 
limb,  by  how  many  heart-breaking  failures 
the  wreath  of  fame  has  been  torn  from  his 
brow,  what  days  and  m'ghts  he  has  spent  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  cloak  of  a  favorite 
hero,  how  the  head  of  his  saint  has  been  de- 
signed from  sketches  made  in  Italy,  the  feet 
of  his  martyr  brought  from  Paris,  and  the 
hand  of  his  goddess  copied  from  that  of  his 
own  lady-love  at  home,  who  had  laid  aside 
her  stitching,  and  doffed  her  thimble,  afler 
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many  fruitless  entreaties,  consenting  for  five 
minutes  only,  and  with  the  liberty  of  scold- 
ing all  the  time,  to  sit  for  the  likeness  of  her 
hand.  And  this  is  whp.t  the  vulgar  call  in- 
spiration !  They  speak  too  of  expression  in 
a  portrait,  just  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  ma- 
gical atmosphere  thrown  around  the  figure, 
and  capable  of  converting  form  and  colour 
of  any  description  into  a  likeness.  They  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  observe  that  tlic  eye- 
brows in  the  original  are  arched,  and  that 
the  painter  has  made  Uiem  straight ;  tlicy 
are  ignorant  that  the  nostrils  when  depressed 
at  one  corner  denote  melancholy,  when  ele- 
vated vivacity  and  wit ;  that  the  artist  can 
immediately  produce  a  total  change  in  the 
character  of  tlie  mouth,  by  a  sliglit  altera- 
tion in  the  closing  line ;  and  that  it  is  by  a 
lt>ng  course  of  study,  experience,  and  unre- 
mitting labour,  tliat  he  mokes  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted,  not  only  with  the  natu- 
nU  formation  of  the  human  countenance,  but 
also  witli  those  muscular  affections  which 
accompany  certain  emotions  of  the  mind ; 
that  byOiesc  means  he  is  enabled  not  only 
to  perceive,  but  to  imitate  the  characteristic 
lines  and  features,  and  tlius  to  produce  what 
is  called  expression. 

Oil  dismisifing  tlie  idea  of  inspiration  from 
the  art  of  painting,  and  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  study  and  experience,  we  see  diat 
a  poetical  painter,  though  elevated  to  the 
liighcst  distinctions  of  genius,  can  only  have 
attained  that  eminence  by  a  process  not  im- 
properly called  education;  though  it  may  nr 
may  not  have  been  conducted  in  strict  con- 
formity with  academical  rules.  This  proce<53 
mnv  be  divided  into  tliree  stages.  First,  he 
feels  tlie  moving  spring  of  action — the  ardent 
desire  whicii  prompts  the  young  artist  to  look 
abroad  into  tlie  works  of  tlie  creation,  to 
search  out  with  penetrating  ami  comprehen- 
sive vision,  the  eternal  principles  of  things, 
and  to  discover  and  acknowledge  wherever 
it  is  to  bo  found,  the  imperialiable  essence  of 
beauty.  Thousands  of  human  beings  htv 
alive  to  this  state  of  feeling,  who  trom  want 
of  suitable  advantages,  from  ditTerent  bias, 
in  short  from  necessity,  are  hindered  from 
advancing  farther  in  tlie  walks  of  art ;  and 
tlieretbre  tnousands  are  sensible  of  the  poet- 
ical influence  of  painting,  who  have  never 
touched  a  pencil,  or  only  touched  one  to  tlieir 


own  shame  and  disappointment  But  let 
tlie  young  artist,  stimulated  with  this  bon- 
ing desire — this  unquenchable  thirst  for 
physical  and  moral  excellence,  subTnit  him- 
self to  tlie  strictest  discipline  of  the  schoolii 
will  his  energy  be  impaired,  his  genius  ex- 
tinguished, or  his  enthusiasm  subdued  ?  No. 
No  more  than  the  poet  in  selecting  BuitaUe 
words  as  the  vehicle  to  convey  his  ideas  to 
mankind,  will  lose  the  Promethean  fire  which 
gives  life  and  splendour  to  his  x'erce :  and 
just  with  the  same  facility  can  the  painter 
strike  off  a  perfect  picture  without  adherence 
to  est'ibUshed  rules,  as  tlie  minstrel  can  poor 
his  harmonious  thoughts  in  a  l&nguage  un- 
known to  him  before. 

From  the  stern  practice  of  the  schooli,tiie 
artist  in  time  emerges,  though  only  to  ex- 
tend tlie  sphere  of  his  education,  and  widen 
the  field  of  tliose  studies  which  the  longest 
life  of  man  is  insufficient  to  complete.  This 
brings  us  to  the  tiiird  and  last  stage,  when 
the  artist,  still  animated  with  the  same  en- 
tliusiasm,  launches  forth  into  the  world. 
Having  become  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
use  of  the  proper  means,  he  is  now  able  to 
apply  both  the  ardour  of  his  soul,  and  the  la- 
bour of  his  hand,  to  the  production  of  thoie 
splendid  works  which  his  mind  is  not  lea 
able  to  conceive, -for  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  internal  construction, 
tlieir  peculiar  distinctions,  and  limitations. 
Fully  qualilied  to  enter  the  realm  of  poetry, 
he  identifies  himself  witli  tlic  author,  and  re- 
garding his  hero  in  his  moral  and  intellee- 
tual  character,  invests  him  with  a  nobility  of 
mien  and  t>iature.  which,  if  it  is  not  true  to  his 
phviiicnl  formation,  is  true  to  nature ;  be- 
caust^  hin  nature  was  noble,  and  the  charae- 
ter  which  the  historian  is  able  to  describe 
witli  the  inter\'ention  of  time,  and  the  change 
of  Fcene  and  circumstance,  he  must  impreis 
upon  tiie  canvass,  as  it  were  with  one  stroke, 
and  concentrate  into  the  space  of  a  single 
moment,  the  accumulated  influence,  and 
power,  and  majesty,  of  a  long  life  of  glorioos 
fictions.  Animated  by  the  spirit-stirring  in- 
fluence of  poetic  feeling,  he  can  now  take 
captive  the  fallen  monarch,  in  chains  whieh 
his  own  hand  flings  around  him;  he  can 
allure  the  svlvan  deitv  into  bowers  of  hii 
own  constructing ;  personify  the  impassioned 
minstrel  witli  a  harmony  of  colouring,  fake 
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10  the  eyt ;  and  tinge  an  angel's  wings 
m  golden  hues  of  heaven. 

greatest  merit  of  painting  is,  that 
etiy,  it  addresses  itself'  to  those  prin- 
oT  intellectual  enjoyment,  without 
ill  greatest  beauties  would  neither  be 
iated  or  seen — principles  implanted  in 
nan  mind,  and  often  m*ither  felt  nor 
riedged.  until  called  forth  hy  tiie  works 

The  pleasure  we  derive  from  paint- 
commonly  and  superficially  consid- 
»  be  only  as  it  is  an  imitative  art 
ben  do  not  coloured  figures  in  wax, 
igfaer  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
le  more  laborious  and  cumbrous  pro- 
■  of  the  sculptor  ?  And  why  do  not 
ire  landscapes,  with  the  real  elevation 
I  trees,  and  houses,  made  of  cork  or 
Bd  coloured  to  the  hues  of  nature, 
Bore  than  the  level  surface,  on  which 
id  distance  are  denoted  merely  by  a 
br  management  of  colour,  so  as  to 
ot  light  and  shade  ?  The  fact  is,  that 
I  performances,  however  ingeniously 
ed.  nothing  is  lef\  for  the  imagination. 
I  the  thing  as  it  really  is,  pronounce 
wery  pretty,  and  think  no  more  about 
le  those  in  which  the  effect  alone  is 
%f  and  the  means  enveloped  in  their 
obaturity,  strike  the  beholder  with 
I  of  wonder  and  admiration ;  while 
i  the  medium  of  the  senses,  he  re- 
jist  10  much  information,  as  is  neces- 
mei  the  imagination  afloat  upon  an 
nrable  ocean  of  thou  gilt.  Let  hands 
!  eokrar  to  the  ver\'  life  an  Apollo  or 
■,  and  we  should  see  nothing  more 
fine  man,  and  a  pretty  woman ;  but 
emplacing  them  as  they  are,  we  be- 
m  eternal  principles  of  imperishable 
,  hnoded  down  to  us  from  distant  ages, 
'9d  by  one  nation,  appropriated  by 
r,  and  acknowledged  by  all  witli  tlie 
idesA  admiration. 

ling  and  sculpture,  next  to  poetry, 
Me  tlie  grand  medium  by  which  tlie 
set  ideas,  and  the  most  exquisite  sen- 
are  conreyed  to  the  human  mind, 
le  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  more 
lOjT  eublime,  as  well  as  beautiful ;  but 
epeaks  to  us  in  a  voice  which  we  do 
mfs  hear,  and  cannot  always  under- 

b  is  whet/  nalore  is  interpreted  by 


the  power  of  human  genius,  that  we  hear 
most  forcibly,  and  if  we  do  not  understand, 
we  feel  tlie  eternal  truths  which  have  their 
archetype  in  nature,  and  their  corresponding 
impress  in  the  soul  of  man. 


THE  POETRY  OP  SOUND. 

Amongst  the  organs  of  perception  by 
which  ideas  of  sensible  things  are  conveyed 
to  the  mind,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  no- 
tice those  which  are  most  important  and  ob- 
vious— the  eye,  and  the  ear.  Painting  forms 
the  medium  of  connexion  between  the  eve 
and  the  mind :  language  supplies  the  mind 
with  ideas,  through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 
Our  attention  has  hitherto  been  occupied  by 
visible  objects  alone,  and  having  conducted 
them  to  the  mind  through  one  avenue,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  take  up  the  subject  of 
sound,  in  order  that  we  may  make  a  pro- 
gressive approach  by  another. 

Sound  is  perhaps  of  all  subjects  the  most 
intimately  connected  with  poetic  feeling,  not 
only  because  it  comprehends  within  its  wide- 
ly extended  sphere,  tlie  influence  of  music, 
so  powerful  over  tlie  paf^ions  and  affections 
of  our  nature ;  but  because  tliere  is  in  poe- 
try itself,  a  cadence — a  perceptible  harmo- 
ny, which  delights  the  ear  while  the  eye  re- 
mains unaffected.  The  car  is  also  more 
subject  than  the  eye  to  the  influence  of 
association,  just  in  proportion  as  the  impres- 
sions it  receives  are  more  isolated  or  dis- 
tinct The  eye  perceives  a  great  number 
of  objects  at  once,  or  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion that  tliey  tend  to  destroy  the  iJt^ntity 
of  each,  and  so  long  as  it  rcm:iins  unclosed, 
continues  to  behold,  and  to  perceive,  witliout 
a  moment^s  intermission ;  but  tlie  ear,  besides 
being  compelled  to  receive  sounds,  merely  as 
they  are  offered  to  it,  witliout,  Ukc  tlie  eye, 
possessing  the  powers  of  searching,  selecting, 
and  investigating  for  itself,  has  its  intervals 
of  silence,  which  render  the  impressions  that 
have  been  made  more  durable,  and  tho^e 
which  are  to  follow  more  acute.  Wherever 
there  is  any  visible  object,  tiie  eye,  and  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  may  receive  pleasure, 
because  light  itself  is  beautiful,  and  the 
glancing  sunbeams  even  on  the  walls  of  a 
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priRnn,  afford  to  the  unfortunate  dwellcrt 
within,  aRsociationa  which  connect  those 
bciiniu  with  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  tlie 
BkicR,  the  air,  and  n  multitude  of  agreeable 
idofifi  which  naturally  present  themselves; 
but  the  ear  is  much  Icfu  frequently  gratifiea 
tlian  the  eye,  CRpccially  in  towns  where  it 
ifl  denied  the  negative  enjoyment  of  silence. 
Compare  the  frequency  of  light  ami  sun- 
shine appearing  even  on  the  prison  wall, 
with  the  occurrence  of  any  sweet,  or  sooth- 
ing sound  witliin  those  gloomy  precincts. 
Compare  the  beautiful  specimens  of  art,  tJie 
appeanuice  of  order,  regularity,  and  magnif- 
iconcc  to  be  seen  in  the  city,  with  tlic  per- 
petual tumult  and  din,  by  which  tlie  ear  is 
distressed  and  annoyed.  Compare  the  end- 
loss  variety  of  charms  presented  to  the  eye 
by  extomai  nature,  with  the  frequent  silence 
which  pnn'ails  in  the  countrj',  and  we  shall 
porc(Mvo  at  once,  tliat  the  ear  is  an  organ 
less  active,  and  less  occupied  than  the  eye ; 
and  thus  we  mny  account  for  its  impressions 
being  so  intense,  as  well  as  so  peculiarly 
fVaught  with  associations  the  most  powerful 
and  atfecting  to  tlie  mind. 

Why  certain  sounds  should  be  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  to  the  ear  may  be  best 
understood  by  examining  the  principles  of 
music ;  which  for  more  reasons  tlian  one,  it 
wouhl  be  unwise  to  introduce  into  the  pre- 
sent work.  The  established  fact  tliat  the 
ear  iii  ^vratitied  by  harmony,  and  pained  by 
discord,  is  quite  sutliciont  for  my  present 
puriHvse ;  but  why,  under  cerUiin  circum- 
vtnuces,  we  are  delighted  with  sounds  which 
nrt^  in  them  solves,  and  separate  from  associ- 
nii.MK  the  most  intolerable  discoril,  may  \-er)' 
pr^'^ivrly  lorm  a  subject  of  serious  consider- 
ation hero. 

Terhnp*  one  of  tlie  most  striking.  ;\s  well 
ns  ni^^st  tainiliar  insnuices  of  tliis  kind,  is 
the  cawing  \^\'  the  rvv^k.  When  this  bini  is 
IrtKon  captive  and  bnnighl  into  your  room, 
m^thing  can  well  be  more  otfensive  to  the 
fHr.  moro  harsh,  or  disoorviant,  than  its 
voice ;  and  vet  the  same  voice  henni  in 
certain  siCxiatixMU  in  the  ojvn  air  is  prvn-er- 
biallv  musical— hearvl  as  a  number  of  these 
•kVi.il  a!ul  *a>raoiou*  inhabitant*  of  the 
wvHsU  an*  winciniT  their  slow  and  *o!emn 
1^\)Z\\\  whde  their  *!\ads>w»  tht  owr  the  richlv 
ciilu\atiHl  UiiUsoa|V,  aiul  appriviciiing  t!ie 


abodes  of  man,  they  wheel  round  and  round 
in  graceful  circles,  returning  homewBrdvitk 
the  same  speed,  the  same  desire,  and  the 
same  end  in  view,  the  lang:uage  of  tlie  whole 
community  reminding  the  listener  of  the 
voices  of  wearied  but  contented  traveDen, 
well  pleased  to  return  from  their  jooraey; 
while  they  congratulate  each  other  npoa 
tlie  peace,  the  comfort,  and  the  lecarity 
which  awaits  them  in  their  ancestral  dwell- 
ings. 

Though  the  language  of  the  rook  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  to  those  who  know 
little  of  rural  scenes  or  rural  pleasures,  ex- 
tremely monotonous,  it  is  capable  of  varying 
that  language  by  a  cadence  of  expression 
both  familiar  and  interesting  to  the  privi- 
leged class  of  beings  who  draw  upon  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  for  their 
amusement  and  dehght.  In  the  spring 
when  the  rooks  first  begin  to  be  busy  with 
tlieir  nests,  their  language,  like  their  feel- 
ings and  occupations,  is  cheerful,  bustling 
and  tumultuous.  Within  tlie  rookeiy  it  is 
perfect  discord ;  but  heard  in  the  distance, 
it  conveys  to  the  mind  innumerable  pleasing 
associations  with  tliat  delightful  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  universal  alacrity  and  joy 
with  which  tlie  animal  creation  resome 
their  preparations  for  a  new  and  bappy  life. 
But  it  is  in  the  autumn,  when  the  bustle  of  the 
spring  and  summer  has  subsided,  that  the 
language  of  the  rook  is  most  poeticai.  There 
is  then  a  melancholy  cadence  in  its  voiee, 
heard  slowly  and  at  intervals,  which  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  general  aspect  of 
nature ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  suppose  that 
this  sagacious  bird,  perched  upon  the  top- 
most bough  of  some  venerable  tree,  is  mak- 
ing obsen-ations  upon  the  external  workl, 
and  sympathising  in  the  universal  tendency 
to  decay,  exhibited  in  the  scattered  froi^ 
the  taded  fohage.  and  the  withered  grass. 

Of  the  s;ime  description  of  sound  is  the 
bleating  of  the  Iamb,  wliich  in  itself  is  as  en- 
tirely devoid  of  sweetness  and  melody,  is 
the  cawing  of  the  rook ;  yet  the  voice  oif  the 
Iamb  lias  been  so  long  and  so  intimately 
coimeoted  in  idea  with  the  season  of  spring 
Avi:h  green  tie  Ids  and  sunny  >lopM|  with 
scented  hawthorn,  \-iellow  cowslips^ 
meadows,  and  wandering  riils ;  as  well 
w  i'Ji  plen:>%  and  innoeence,  and  peace ;  that 
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,  tar  beat  poeti  have  deemed  it  no  violation 
||  of  the  law«  to  which  genius  is  amenable,  to 
'i  nungle  the  bleating  of  the  lamb  with  the 
r  aweetest  harmony  oi*  nature. 

One  more  instance  of  the  same  kind  will 

aoffiee— the  croak  of  the  raven,  which  ex- 


I 


the  other  two  in  the  harshness  and 
with  which  it  strikes  upon  the 
*(  ear ;  and  yet  how  perfectly  harmonious  is 
j  the  croak  of  the  raven  when  it  echoes 
-I  amongst  the  rocky  heights  ot*  the  mountain, 
I  or  risuig  from  the  rugged  clids  of  tlie  shore, 
mmgU«  with  the  hollow  and  tumultuous 
nmr  of  the  ever  restless  ocean. 

The  voices  of  tlie  innumerable  singing 

birds,  which  people  our  gardens,  fields,  and 

filling  tlie  air  with  one  perpetual 

lody,  are  well  known  to  every  liiitening 

and  feeling  mind,  both  in  their  natural 

and  in  their  poetical  associations. 

j  From  the  sweet,  plaintive  notes  of  the  robin, 

k  ID  the  rich,  full  warble  of  the  thrush  and 

jj  blackbird,  they  are  in  themselves,  and  sepa- 

ir  rmfte  from  all  relative  ideas,  most  delightiul 

lo  the  ear,  under  almost  all  imaginable  cir- 

except  one ;  and  tliat  is,  when 

through  tlic  bars  of  the  solitary  prison 

ID  which  the  wild  minstrels  of  nature  are  too 

oAen    inhumanly   condemned.      The    two 

moat  melancholy  sounds  in  the  world,  are 

die  song  of  the  caged  bird,  and  the  voice  of 


I 


1 


I 


ibe  street  minstrel.    It  makes  tlie  heart  that 


-  has  been  accustomed  to  the  wild,  joyous 
I  muMCreisy  of  nature,  sicken  to  hear  either. 

•  Suspended  in  his  narrow  cn<^,  and  excluded 
(  by  an  outer  prison  from  all  participation  in 

ibe  fresh  and  genial  air,  or  hung  without 
walls  in  the  heat  and  din  and  suffDca- 
of  t>ie  crowded  city,  perhaps  the  little  * 
>r  feels  a  gleam  of  sunshine  fall  upon 
kji  plumed  winjf,  and  in  an  instant  the  fire 
of  aatnre  is  kindled  in  his  bosom.  lie  may 
kiwnr  nothing  of  the  flowery  fields,  let  us 

•  bope  be  posse  wfi  not  the  faculty  of  rrmem- 
I  bering  what  once  he  was;  but  in  his  bound- 
ing breast  instinct  supplies  the  place  of 

It  memory  and  imagination,  and  he  pines  fur 
.,  be  knows  not  wliaL  Animated  with  the 
\  energy  of  a  wild  free  life,  he  flutters  his  light 
:  w.nga  with  a  quick  and  fairy  motion,  almost 
.^  spiritual  in  its  grace,  and  oh  1  how  touching 
j.  in  the  perpetual  fruitlessness  of  its  eflbrti 
"  ID  '  ice  sway  and  be  at  nttT    *• '" 

I-  


."    8tiU  the  life 


of  its  little  soul  is  unsubd  led,  and  it  war- 
bles out  its  longest,  loudest  notes,  even  there, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  man,  or  to 
prove  tliat  there  is  a  power  in  nature,  a 
power  of  expansirn  and  vitality,  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  controlling,  contracting,  and 
contaminating  hand. 

There  is  a  scene  exhibited  every  day 
throughout  the  summer  months,  in  tiie  out- 
skirts of  London,  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
template until  tlie  mind  is  filled  with  mis- 
anthropy, and  we  Icam  to  loathe  and  shun 
our  own  species.  In  fields  sufiiciently  r^ 
mote  from  the  city  to  admit  of  their  being 
the  resort  of  birds,  men  are  accustomed  to 
station  themselves  witli  a  trap  and  snare,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  singing  birds  for 
the  London  markets.  The  trap  is  a  large 
net,  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  drawn  up  in 
a  moment;  the  snare  is  a  little  chirping 
bird,  tied  fast  to  the  end  of  a  pliant  stick, 
which  rebounds  with  the  flutter  of  its  wings, 
and  thus  tlic  bird  alternately  rising  and 
sinking  has  something  the  appearance  of 
dancing  at  will  upon  tiie  lifrht  and  buoyant 
spray.  The  man,  the  monarch  of  creation, 
all  the  while  crouches  on  tlie  ground  to  watch 
his  prey,  and  when  one  Uttlc  sutferer  has  by 
its  fruitless  strufvciles  so  well  mimicked  tlie 
movements  of  a  joyous  flight,  as  to  allure 
its  fellow  victims  into  the  snare,  the  fatal 
knot  is  drawn,  the  man  chooses  out  from  the 
number  the  sweetest  songsters,  and  after 
depositing  them  separately  in  an  immense, 
number  of  little  cnj^es,  brought  with  him  for 
the  purpose,  tliey  are  conveyed  to  tlie  mar- 
ket, purehased,  and  made  miserable  during 
the  rest  of  tlieir  lives,  for  the  delectation  of 
London  ears,  and  tlic  benefit  of  society  in 
general. 

I  know  not  whetlier  it  was  the  effect  of 
my  own  tancy,  or  that  such  was  really  the 
fact,  but  the  men  whom  I  have  seen  employ- 
ed in  this  business,  looked  to  me  unconi* 
monly  large,  that  is,  personally  large. 
There  was  so  strange  a  contrast  between 
their  magnitude  and  that  of  the  little  fragile 
beings  they  were  contending  with  upon 
such  unequal  terms;  between  the  frantic 
fhittering  of  the  decoy  bird  and  tlic  joyous 
flight  of  the  free  ones ;  between  tliis  system 
of  deception,  artifice  and  cruelty,  and  tha 
open  and  manly  performance  of  that  Chria- 
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tian  duty  which  teaches  us  to  deal  merci- 
ftiJIy  even  with  the  meaneet  of  God's  crea- 
'  tures,  that  I  have  always  considered  this 
scene  as  amongst  the  most  melancholy  of 
those  mcident  to  a  con^egated  mass  of 
human  heings  in  an  imperlect  state  of  moral 
ciiltivatfon. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of  soimds 
made  conducive  to  the  cmbellisliment  of 
poetry  amongst  wliich  tliat  of  the  wind  is 
perhaps  the  most  productive  of  poetical  as- 
sociations. Strike  out  this  master  chord 
from  the  harp  of  nature,  and  the  music  of 
the  spheres  would  be  harmony  no  more. 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  waveless  sea;  in 
the  wide  desert,  where  the  sterile  sand  re- 
poses unruffled;  or  in  more  domestic  and 
familiar  scenes,  when  tlie  sky  is  concealed 
behind  a  dense  mass  of  motionless  cloud, 
when  the  flowers  no  longer  tremble  on  their 
slender  stems,  and  even  the  aspen  leaves 
are  still,  a  voice  is  wanting  to  remind  us  of 
the  prevalence  and  potency  of  one  mighty 
element ;  and  we  feel  as  if  tJie  great  spirit 
of  natiure  were  either  sleeping  or  dead. 
The  least  perceptible  movement  in  the  air, 
the  slightest  sound  of  tlie  passing  breeze  as 
it  whispers  through  the  leafy  boughs  of  the 
forest,  fills  up  the  dreary  void ;  an  all-per- 
vading intelligence  again  lives  around  us, 
and  the  imaginative  mind  holds  ideal  inter- 
course with  invisible  beings,  whose  home  is 
in  the  wilderness,  and  whose  mystical  com- 
panionship is  the  symbolical  language  in 
which  nature  is  ever  speaking  to  her  chil- 
dren. According  to  tlie  temper  and  con- 
struction of  that  mind,  the  voice  of  the  wind 
brings  tidings  citlier  joyful  or  melancholy. 
It  may  whisper  in  tliose  low  sweet  tones 
which  are  sacred  to  the  communication  of 
happiness,  or  it  may  answer  to  the  sadness 
of  the  soul  in  long  plainti\'e  notes  that  re- 
semble a  continued  unbroken,  and  universal 
sigh.  It  may  tell  of  the  gardens  of  the  East, 
of  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  that  float  upon  its 
buoyant  wings,  of  the  cooling  flow  of  spark- 
ing waterfalls,  of  the  '*  delicate  breathing" 
of  summer  flowers;  or  of  the  bleak  moun- 
tain, the  howling  wilderness,  the  deep  echo 
of  the  gloomy  cave,  the  rustling  of  the  with- 
ered grass;  and  the  waving  of  the  boughs 
of  the  cypress.    Precisely  as  the  mind  is 


affected  it  interprets  the  language  of  the 
wind,  and  receives  its  portion  of  joy  or  soi^ 
row  from  the  associations  which  that  fa- 
miliar sound  conveys.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  the  case  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances.  There  are  situations  in  which  the 
howling  of  the  wind  so  closely  resembles 
tlie  low  monotonous  wail  of  inexhaustible 
sorrow,  that  the  pleasure  it  is  known  to  aflbrd 
to  some  individuals  of  particular  taste  and 
feeling,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing tiiat  it  forcibly  reminds  them,  by 
contrast,  of  their  own  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  same  manner,  those  who  love 
to  Usten  to  the  nightly  tempest  are  wont  to  stir 
the  fire  and  pity  the  sailors,  and  then  turn* 
ing  inward  to  their  own  contracted  circle  of 
delight,  congratulate  themselves  that  it  is 
broken  in  upon  by  no  storms,  invaded  by  do 
distress,  and  subject  to  no  apprehensions  d 
impending  calamity. 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  sound  rendered 
familiar  to  us  by  their  frequent  and  natural 
occurrence,  the  voice  of  the  storm  is  iikt 
most  potent  in  its  influence.  Whether  it 
comes  bounding  and  booming  over  the  sur* 
face  of  the  raging  sea,  or  roaring  through 
the  stately  forest,  it  is  alike  grand  and  ter- 
rific— ^alike  full  of  association  with  images 
of  majesty  and  awe.  and  ideas  of  partial  or 
universal  destruction  by  a  mighty  but  un- 
seen power.  The  speed  with  which  it  tra* 
vels  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  distiDe- 
tion  in  the  feeUngs  which  it  awakena,  but 
swill  as  the  wind  may  be  in  its  irresistible 
progress,  it  is  not  more  so  tlian  thought,  to 
which  even  a  sudden  explosion  of  matter 
affords  time  for  the  combination  of  a  number 
of  familiar  ideas,  by  a  process  unknown  to 
the  mind  in  which  it  takes  place.  The  rag- 
ing of  the  tempest,  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  it  with  feelings  alive  to  the  poetry  of 
nature,  would  be  described  as  one  contimi- 
ous  and  monotonous  sound ;  but  to  those 
who  have,  it  is  marked  by  a  variety  of  dis- 
tinctions, which  accounts  tor  the  variety  of 
sensations  it  occasions.  To  begin  first  with 
the  hollow  roar  marking  the  interval  when 
it  seems  to  be  retreating  as  if  to  gather 
strength,  then  the  mighty  gathering  and  die 
irresistible  progress  with  which  it  rushes  as 
8wil\  as  lightning  through  inuneasurable 
space,  leaving  just  time  for  the  most  appal- 
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ing  apprehemioDi)  m  it  oomet  louder,  and 
loader,  and  at  last  buret*  upon  us  in  one 
overwhelming  tumult,  mingling  every  ima- 
ginable combination  of  terrific  sound,  from 
the  crash  of  falling  matter,  to  the  shrieks  of 
wild  despair.  And  it  is  this  combination  of 
impreanons,  each  bringing  along  with  it  a 
train  of  associations,  which  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  excitement  of  the  scene — nn 
excitement  either  distressing  or  mvigorating, 
fearful  or  exquisitely  delightful,  according 
to  the  peculiar  temper  or  capability  of  the 
mind  frf*  the  listener. 

There  are  three  important  attributes  be- 
longing to  the  wind,  which  combine  to  in- 
vest it  with  a  character  of  intelligence.  Mo- 
tion, which  gives  the  appearance  of  life  to 
the  external  worid ;  sound,  which  operates 
upon  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  ano- 
ther sense,  and  resembles  the  universal 
voice  of  creation ;  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  omnipresence,  an  attribute 
•o  potent  in  its  influence  upon  our  feelings, 
that  from  the  searching,  penetrating,  and 
pervading  power  of  the  wind,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  assign  to  it  a  character  which  dif- 
fers little  from  actual  personality.  From 
ancient  times  down  to  the  present  moment, 
the  wind  is  spoken  of  as  a  swifl  and  faithful 
messenger.  We  say — "tell  it  not  to  the 
winds,''  lest  they  should  carry  the  report  to 
the  utmost  parts  of  the  eartli,  and  commu- 
i  nicate  the  tidings  to  its  inmost  recesses; 
i  **  Give  thy  sorrow  to  the  winds,"  tlint  tliey 
I  may  bear  it  away  on  their  elastic  wings,  and 
disperse  it  too  widely  for  any  single  particle 
to  remain  perceptible,  through  the  regions 
of  illimitable  space ;  and  the  great  master 
magician  who  could  wield  at  vnW  all  the 
passions  of  human  nature,  and  all  the  influ- 
ences of  the  elements,  has  thus  powerfully 
represented  the  instrumentality  of  the  winds 
in  calling  forth  the  self-upbraidings  of  a 
guilty  conscience : 

O,  H  te  immttnrai !  numttroai  I 
MetlUNiglit,  the  biUowB  apoka,  aad  told  me  of  it; 
TV  umdii  did  ting  it  to  ma;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadfVil  organ«pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper  !— 


L 


Next  to  the  sound  of  wind,  that  of  water 
ia  perhaps  the  most  poetical;  whether  it 
fidls  dear,  and  sharp,  and  tinkling  drop  by 


drop  into  the  hollow  basin  of  rock,  or  wan- 
dere  through  the  woodland  with  a  warbling 
and  mellow  voice,  or  glides  in  the  sheeted 
water-fall  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
with  a  sofl  and  silvery  sound,  or  rushes  over 
its  pent-up  channel,  in  all  the  wild  tumult  of 
an  impetuous  torrent — whether  rising  and 
falling  upon  the  distant  shore,  with  a  solemn 
and  monotonous  motion,  or  bellowing  forth 
the  mandates  of  the  imperious  ocean,  it 
threatens  to  overwhelm  and  destroy,  by 
sweeping  every  atom  of  moving  or  perisha- 
ble matter,  into  the  unsearchable  abyss  of 
its  unfathomable  waters ;  it  is  the  same  mu- 
sical voice  that  salutes  our  ear,  whiUt  wan- 
dering over  the  mountains,  reposing  in  the 
valley,  or  meditating  upon  the  wave  beaten 
shore. 

As  the  representation  of  water  in  a  land- 
scape, is  said  in  the  language  of  painters,  to 
give  repose  to  the  picture  by  harmonizing 
with  the  colours  of  the  sky,  so  the  soothing 
and  melodious  sound  of  water,  harmonizing 
with  the  winds,  soflens  down  the  wild  cry  of 
ditferent  animals,  and  the  sharp  shrill  min- 
strelsy of  tlie  woods,  blending  into  one  de- 
lightful symphony,  tlie  universal  voice  of  na- 
ture. If  anything  can  be  added,  to  render 
this  Bymphony  more  perfect — if  the  refine- 
ments of  art  may  so  mingle  with  the  sym- 
plicity  of  nature,  as  to  enhance  our  enjoy- 
ment of  both,  it  ia  when  sweet  music  is  heard 
upon  the  water ;  for  music  is  die  great  mas- 
ter key  which  unlocks  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  mankind,  bringing  to  light  more 
hidden  tilings  than  ever  were  called  forth 
or  revealed  by  the  direct  language  of  words. 
When  plaintive,  it  addresses  itself  to  sensi- 
bilities that  have  long  been  dormant,  or  never 
were  awakened  before,  softening  the  flinty 
heart,  and  sufiusing  with  the  warm  tribute 
of  genuine  tenderness,  eyes  that  had  forgot- 
ten to  weep;  when  light  and  joyous,  it 
touches  as  with  electric  power,  the  springs 
of  animal  motion  and  elasticity,  and  in  an 
instant  the  dark  brow  becomes  enlivened,  the 
old  resume  their  youth,  the  weary  step  is 
quickened,  and  the  shadows  of  life  are 
trampled  down  in  the  light  and  playful 
dance ;  when  wild,  and  free,  and  national  in 
Its  associations,  it  strikes  the  soul  of  the 
patriot,  and  the  chains  of  the  oppressor  are 
burst  asunder;  while,  plH"*i"g  himself  on 
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his  native  hills,  with  a  step  as  firm  as  the 
beetling  rock,  a  heart  as  invincible  as  the 
storm,  and  a  front  as  undaunted  as  tlie 
mountain's  brow,  he  delies  tlie  miglit  of  the 
invading  ibc,  and  nerves  himself  to  defend 
his  liberties  or  die;  or  when  slow,  and  so- 
lemn, and  majestic  in  its  fitruins,  it  falls  upon 
the  spirit  like  the  mantle  of  deep  thought, 
soothing  down  tlic  idle  flutter  of  evanescent 
joy,  the  fruitless  stirrings  of  ambition,  the 
selfish  and  sordid  cares  tliat  desolate  LJie 
mind,  and  diiluses  a  holy  ciilm,  which  if  not 
religion  itself,  brings  with  it  one  of  religion's 
best  and  sweetest  attributes — the  sanctity  of 
peace. 

The  evil  purposes  to  which  music  is  capa- 
ble of  being  applied,  might  all'ord  a  fertile 
subject  for  the  pen  of  tlie  monilist ;  its  power 
over  tlie  human  mind,  is  all  tliat  is  attempted 
to  bo  established  here.  Operated  upon  by 
tliis  power,  how  many  tliousands  of  human 
beings  have  b(H>n  led  on  to  do,  and  to  dare, 
what  they  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
attempting,  but  far  tlic  influence  of  this  po- 
tent Kpi*ll — potent  in  its  immediaU^  eflects 
upon  tlie  feelings  and  afl'ections,  but.  Oh ! 
bow  much  mon^  )K>tent  in  the  recollections  it 
awakens ! 

Music  is  the  grand  vehicle  of  memory^  tlie 
key  which  unlocks' the- hoarilod  treasure  of 
the  soul.  Worils  may  detine,  and  place  be- 
fon*  our  mental  ]Krceptioni^,  as  in  a  map,  nil 
that  has  been;  but  nuinic,  susi^ending  tlic 
BCti\*t!  energies  of  the  mind,  addresses  itself 
dirtHMlv  to  the  mml,  in  a  voice  that  makes 

■ 

iUN^Ifbe  heard,  amongst  the  tumult  and  ex- 
citement of  pn*»jent  tilings — ilu*  voice  of  the 
irreviHvible  |vist. 

We  liiiten,  as  to  a  curious  specimen  of  art, 
to  the  national  nuiitie  of  some  distant  country*, 
about  which  wo  inten^st  ourst^lves  no  tluihcr 
than  as  it  iHVUpies  a  |%lace  \\\xm  tlie  globe. 
We  listen,  we  criticise,  we  remark  U|Hni  tlie 
peculmrity  i^lC  the  air,  and  Uien  turn  nw:iy ; 
but  there  nmv  be*  one  in  (he  cr\>wd  of  audi- 
|pr»  *Hi  heart  stricken  exile  fnuu  tliat  ven* 
eoumr\'— a  wanderiT  without  a  honu^ — 
driwn  about  iWun  one  inluwpi table  slioif  to 
aiMther.  and  stupitiisi  with  tlie  wry  extrtMU- 
it>*  of  hi«  sul)eriugs»~he  hears  that  well- 
known  strain*  and  in  an  instant  i^ungrc  into 
Ch«  \rr%-  centre  ««tMus  earlv  attaohnients^  and  > 
Clw  warm  eoiiUivu  \4*  his  ancicnMral  home*  ) 


He  sees  again  the  stately  wooda  that  bound- 
ed his  hereditary  domain,  and  hears  the 
rush  of  the  torrent  that  guarded  and  defined 
its  limits.  He  stands  again  upon  his  father^ 
heartli,  and  feels  himself  a  firee-bom  man, 
proud  to  maintain  and  strong  to  defend  hit 
liberties  and  rights.  The  music  ceases;  a 
shadow  like  tlie  sable  pall  of  death  fails  upon 
the  ideal  picture,  and  again  he  stands  apoa 
a  foreign  land,  an  alien,  desolate,  and  alone. 
We  have  all  known  some  blessed  season 
of  our  lives,  before  the  wheels  of  time  bad 
grown  heavy  willi  an  accumulation  of  harass- 
ing cares,  when  the  morning  was  bright 
upon  our  path,  and  tlie  evening  fell  around 
us  calm  and  serene  as  the  repose  of  our 
own  suuls ;  when  tlie  friends  we  loved,  loved 
us,  and  the  smiles  tliat  betrayed  our  happi- 
ness were  answered  by  smiles  that  told  of 
gladness  in  return ;  when  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  tlie  mountains  and  the  sky,  were  parts 
and  pillars  of  tliat  great  temple,  where  we. 
met  to  worsliip  all  that  was  sublime,  eternal, 
and  holy;  when  the  moon  was  the  centre  of 
love  and  beauty,  and  the  sun  of  life  and  light; 
when  the  rivers  and  wandering  streams  were 
a  perpetual  refreshment  and  delight,  and  the 
ocean  was  a  flood  of  glory ;  when  the  dewi^ 
and  tlie  flowers,  and  the  stars  of  night,  blend- 
ed tlieir  sweet  influences  together,  and  the 
son  if  of  tlie  birds,  tlie  murmuring  of  the  wa- 
tcnlill  and  the  whispering  of  the  gentle  gale^ 
rose  in  a  perpetual  antliem  of  gratitude  and 
joy ;  and  when  music,  heard  as  it  was  heard 
then,  told  in  its  sweetest  tones  of  ail  that  we 
treasured  of  tlie  past,  all  tliat  we  enjoyed  of 
the  present,  and  all  tliat  we  hoped  of  tlie  fu- 
ture. We  have  gone  forth  since  then  upon 
tiio  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  the  morning  may 
Imve  risen  witliout  brightness  upon  our  path, 
and  the  evening  may  have  come  without  re- 
pose ;  we  may  have  missed  the  warm  wel- 
come ot*  the  eyes  we  loved,  and  the  smila 
tliat  was  wont  to  answer  to  our  own ;  we 
may  hax-e  stood  alone  in  the  temple  of  na- 
!urt«  without  reverence,  and  without  wor- 
sliip :  we  may  have  looked  up  to  the  queen 
of  night  wit}iout  beholding  her  beauty,  and 
to  the  sun  without  blessing  his  light;  we 
may  have  wandered  where  the  rippling  flow 
of  the  cr\'«tal  stream  brought  no  gladnei^ 
ami  turned  away  t  rom  the  ocean  aa  from  a 
dMert  plain ;  to  us  tl^  dewa  may  have  fkllfl^ 
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the  flowers  may  have  bloomed,  and  the  stars 
of  night  may  have  shone  unheeded;  and 
the  grateful  and  harmonious  voice  of  nature 
may  have  sounded  without  expression,  weari- 
some and  void.  But  let  the  music  of  our 
caily  days  be  heard  again,  and  the  flood- 
gates of  memory  arc  opened ;  creation  re- 
sumes the  vividness  of  its  colouring;  the 
melody  of  sound  is  restored ;  and  tlie  soul, 
!  expanding  her  folded  wings,  soars  once 
I  again  up,  to  her  natural  element  of  long  foi^ 
gotten  happiness. 

We  have  said  that  tiie  song  of  tlie  caged 
,  bird,  and  that  of  the  street  minstrel,  are 
i  both  sad ;  and  yet  how  many  millions  pass 
I  on  their  daily  walk,  hearing,  without  re- 

■  garding  either.  It  is  because  music  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  most  exquiHitc  sensations 
of  which  we  are  capable^  that  its  vulgar 

i  profanation  is  so  peculiarly  distressing;  it  is 
because  of  its  own  purity,  and  refinement, 
and  adaptation  to  delicate  feelings,  and  high 
sentimeniis,  that  we  grieve  over  its  prostitu- 
tion to  low  purposes ;  it  is  because  it  is  pro- 
perly the  language  of  ecstacy  or  woe,  that 
we  cannot  bear  to  hear  it  sold  for  filthy  pence, 
grudgingly  doled  out,  or  still  more  grudging- 
ly denied.    We  hear,  at  intervals,  amidst  all 

■  ti&e  dust  and  tumult  of  the  cit\%  the  tinkling 
;  sound  of  distant  music,  with  the  accompani- 
;  ment  of  a  voice  that  might  once  have  been 

sweet    We  listen  to  a  lively  strain  that 

should  have  echoed  tlirough  stately  halls, 

amongst  marble  pillars,  and  wreaths  of  flow- 

!  ers.    The  voice  of  tlie  minstrel  is  strained 

I  beyond  its  natural  pitch,  but  no  ear  will  lis- 

I  ten ;  it  is  modulated,  but  no  heart  is  charmed. 

j  The  discord  of  city  sounds,  the  rattle  of 

wheels,  and  the  busy  tread  of  many  feet, 

!  carry  away  the  sound,  and  the  sweetness 

i  is  lost    A  plaintive  lay  comes  next,  but  it  is 

I  alike  unavailable  in  moving  the  multitude; 

I  and  the  wretched  minstrels  wander  on,  a 

:  living  exemplification  of  the  impotence  of 

j  music  performed  without  appropriate  feel- 

Ij  ing,  persisted  in  without  fitting  accompani- 

I  ments  of  time  and  place,  and  poured  upon  un- 

)  grateful  and  inattentive  ears. 

I      The  cultivation  of  music  as  a  science, 

I  clearly  marks  the  progress  of  national  civili- 

I  zation.    In  almost  all  countries  on  the  face 

:  of  the  earth,  however  simple  or  barbarous 

the  slate  of^  their  inhabitants,  humble  at- 


tempts to  produce  something  like  musie 
have  been  detected,  which  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  there  is  a  natural  faculty  or  feel- 
ing in  the  human  mind  tliat  pines  for  this 
peculiar  enjoyment  As  tlie  eye  is  gratified 
with  the  blending  of  ditfcrent  colours,  so  is 
the  ear  regaled  with  tiie  harmony  of  differ 
ent  sounds.  The  general  aspect  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  tlie  wonderful  construc- 
tion of  tlie  organ  of  sight,  show  how  admir- 
ably they  are  adapted  to  each  other;  yet 
much  is  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  man.  tliat  he 
may  exercise  his  faculties  in  carrying  on  the 
same  principle  of  int^'Ilectual  enjo)Tnent  de- 
rived from  nnturr,  and  ditVusing  it  through 
the  region  of  art  As  relates  to  tlie  eye, 
til  is  is  most  etiectually  accomplisiicd  by 
painting;  as  relates  to  the  ear,  by  music. 
Thf'y  each  ron.otitutc  links  of  tlie  f-ame  de- 
gree of  relative  connection  between  the  , 
orgnns  of  sense  and  the  openitions  of  the  j 
mind.  Painting  is  generally  considered 
more  intellectual  than  music,  because  it  re- 
mains extant  and  tangible  to  criticism ; 
while  music  is  more  instantaneous,  and 
more  e\'anepr.pnt  in  its  effect  upon  the  feel- 
ings ;  but  they  have  both  worked  then*  way 
as  an  arcomfianiment  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  general  refinement;  they 
have  both  occupied  the  lives  of  many  able 
men,  requiring  the  exercise  of  much  pa- 
tience, and  much  intellect  to  bring  tliem  to 
their  present  state  of  perfection:  and  tliey 
both  alFord  pleasure,  upon  principles  which  | 
form  an  important  part  of  our  nature,  and 
are  inseparable  from  it 

It  is  true  there  are  human  being*  so 
strangely  constituted  that  deficient  in  no 
other  faculty,  they  yet  declare  themselves 
incapable  oi^  being  charmed  by  music ;  but 
rather  than  consign  them  at  once  to  the 
well-known  anathema  against  ''the  man 
that  has  not  music  in  his  soul,"  I  have  some- 
times fancied  that  these  individuals  were 
influenced  by  prejudice^  or  early  bias, 
against  music  in  some  particular  character ; 
that  tliey  might  probably  each  have  their ! 
favourite  song  bird,  and  that  if  they  could 
once  be  convinced  that  the  music  to  which 
they  professed  themselves  insensible,  was 
only  a  difierent  arrangement  of  the  same 
notes  they  were  accustomed  to  listen  to 
witli  delight  from  a  bird,  they  would  no 
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longer  turn  away  with  indifference  from  the 
muBic  of  tlie  harp  or  tlie  viol.  There  is 
one  kind  of  music,  wliich,  above  all  others, 
I  would  make  the  test  of  their  capability — 
the  music  of  the  voices  of  children.  If  they 
remain  unmoved  by  that,  the  case  would  be 
fully  proved  against  them,  and  there  would 
appear  no  reason  why  sentence  should  not 
be  inuncdiately  pronounced  by  declaring 
them 

"Fit  for  treason's  ■rrmtagenui  and  spoils." 

There  is  no  sound  that  salutes  us  in  our 
daily  and  familiar  walk,  more  affecting  than 
the  voice  of  infancy  in  its  happiest  moods. 
It  reminds  us,  with  its  fairy  tones  of  silvery 
music,  at  once  of  what  we  are,  and  wliat 
we  might  have  been ;  of  all  that  we  ^ave 
lost  in  losing  our  innocence,  of  the  flowers 
that  still  linger  upon  tlie  path  of  life,  of  the 
sweetness  that  may  yet  be  extracted  from 
affection  and  simplicity,  from  tenderness 
and  truth ;  and  of  tlie  cherub  choir  that  sing 
around  the  eternal  throne. 

The  poetry  of  village  sounds,  when  heard 
by  the  evening  wanderer,  scarcely  needs 
description  here.  The  clap  of  the  distant 
gate,  the  bark  of  tlie  faithful  watch-dog,  the 
bleat  of  the  folded  sheep,  the  faintly  disiin- 
'guished  shout  of  some  victorious  winner  in 
the  village  game,  the  cry  of  the  child  under 
the  evening  discipline,  and  the  hum  of  many 
voices,  telling  of  the  toils  of  the  past,  or  of 
the  coming  day,  are  all  poetical  when  they 
come  floating  upon  the  dewy  air;  tliough 
each  in  itself  is  di^icordant,  and  such  as  we 
should  shun  a  nearer  acquaintance  with. 
Yet  puch  is  their  intimate  and  powerful  as- 
sociation witli  the  calm  of  evening's  hour, 
the  close  of  labor,  and  tlie  refreshment  of 
repose,  that  heard  in  the  distance  tliey  are 
mellowed  into  musio,  and  tlius  become  sym- 
bolical of  happiness  and  peace. 

As  if  to  multiply  our  sources  of  enjoyment, 
and  allure  tlie  mind  onward  from  sensible  to 
cpiritual  things,  echo  seems  to  have  assumed 
her  mysterious  place  in  the  great  plan  of 
creation.  As  shadow  in  the  visible  world  is 
more  productive  of  poetical  associations  than 
objeciR  which  possess  the  qualities  of  sub- 
stance, light,  and  colour,  so  is  echo  in  tlie 
region  of  soiUKf.  It  speaks  to  us  in  a  lan- 
guage 60  faithful,  yet  so  airy  and  spiritaal  in 


its  tones,  that  we  willingly  adopt  the  fandffiA 
conception  of  the  poet,  ae  the  most  natunl 
and  satisfactory  manner  of  acconntiiig  fhr 
the  existence  of  a  being  to  Benaitive  aud 
ethereal,  as  to  be  perpetually  ■peaking  io  the 
language  of  the  woods  and  waterfalli^  yel 
never  seen,  even  for  a  moment,  in  the  depth 
of  tlie  cool  forest,  listening  to  the  melody  of 
the  winds,  or  stooping  over  the  side  of  the 
crystal  fountain  to  catch  the  silvery  fall  of 
its  liquid  music.  How  could  a  behig  of  in- 
telligence bo  made  so  faithful,  but  by  love; 
or  BO  timid,  but  by  suffering?  And  from 
these  two  common  circumstances  of  love  and 
sorrow,  the  poet  has  drawn  materials  for 
that  beautiful  and  fantastic  story,  of  echo 
sighing  herself  away,  until  her  whole  exii- 
tence  became  embodied  in  a  sound — a  sound 
of  such  exquisite  but  mysterious  sweetnea^ 
wandering  like  a  swifl  intelligence  from  hill 
to  hill,  from  cave  to  mountain  crag,  from 
waterfall  to  woodland,  that  he  must  be  des- 
titute indeed  of  all  pretentions  to  poetic  fed- 
ing,  who  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  echo  with- 
out connecting  it  in  idea  with  the  language 
of  unseen  spirits. 

As  in  the  material  world  every  visible  ob- 
ject has  its  shadow,  and  every  sound  iti 
echo,  so  in  accordance  with  the  great  har- 
monious s}'^stem  of  creation,  no  single  idea 
is  presented  to  the  mind  witliout  its  imme- 
diate afRnity  and  connection  with  others; 
nor  are  we  capable  of  any  sensation,  either 
painful  or  pleasurable,  that  does  not  owe 
half  its  weight  and  power  to  8}'^mpathy. 

Such  is  the  vital  character  of  the  principle 
of  poc^try,  that  touch  but  the  simplest  fkiwer 
which  blooms  in  our  fields  or  our  meadows, 
and  the  litc-giving  spell  widens  on  eveiy 
side,  including  in  its  charmed  circle  the  dewi, 
and  the  w^inds,  light,  form,  and  Lovelin^  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  an  endless  va- 
riety of  associations,  each  having  its  own 
circle,  widening  also,  and  extending  for 
ever  without  bound  or  limitation.  Strike 
but  a  chord  of  music,  and  the  sound  is  echoed 
and  re-echoed,  bearing  the  mind  along  with 
it,  far,  far  away,  into  tlie  regions  of  illimita- 
ble space ;  examine  but  one  atpm  extracted 
from  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  post  time, 
apply  it  to  the  torch  of  poetr}%  and  a  flame 
is  kindled  which  lights  up  tlie  past,  tlie 
present,  and  the  future,  as  with  the  golden 
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radiance  of  an  eternal  and  unextinguishable 
lire. 

To  ipeak  of  the  poetry  of  one  particular 
thing,  is  consequently  like  expatiating  upon 
the  iwcetness  of  a  single  note  of  music  It 
k  the  combination  and  variety  of  these  notes 
tfiat  charm  the  ear ;  just  as  it  is  the  spirit  of 
poetry  pervading  the  natural  world,  extract- 
ing sweetness,  and  diffusing  beauty,  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  power  of  intelli- 
gMice,  and  the  energy  of  truth,  which  consti- 
tutes the  poetry  of  life. 


THE  POETRY  OP  LANGUAGE. 

Lanouage,  as  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation, has  the  same  relation  to  the  ear  and 
the  mind,  as  painting  has  to  the  mind  and 
the  eye.  The  poetry  of  language,  like  that 
of  painting,  consists  in  producing  upon  the 
organs  of  sense  such  impressions  as  are 
most  intimately  connected  with  refined  and 
intellectual  ideas  *,  and  it  is  to  language  that 
we  appeal  for  the  most  forcible  and  obvious 
proofs  that  all  our  poetic  feelings  owe  their 
existence  to  association. 

The  great  principle  therefore  to  be  kept 
in  view  by  the  juvenile  poet  is  the  scale  (or 
the  tone,  as  the  popular  phrase  now  is)  of 
his  associations ;  and  this  is  of  importance 
not  only  as  regards  his  subjects,  but  his 
wgrds :  for  let  the  theme  of  his  muse  be  the 
hii^est  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  conceiving,  and  the  general  style  of  his 
versification  tender,  graceful,  or  sublime,  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  an  ill-chosen  word 
may  so  arrest  the  interest  of  the  reader,  by 
the  sudden  intervention  of  a  different  and 
inferior  set  of  associations  as  entirely  to  de- 
stroy the  charm  of  the  whole. 

Without  noticing  words  individually,  we 
are  scarcely  aware  how  much  of  their  sense 
ia  derived  fVom  the  relative  ideas  which  cus- 
tom has  attached  to  them.  Take  for  exam- 
ple the  word  chariot,  and  supply  its  place  in 
luiy  poetical  passage  with  a  one-horse  chaise, 
or  even  a  coach  and  six ;  and  the  hero  who 
liad  been  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  a 
wondering  people,  immediately  descends  to 
the  level  of  a  common  man,  even  while  he 
travels  more  commodiously. 


Dean  Swifl  has  a  treatise  on  the  "  art  of 
sinking  in  poetry,"  to  which  curious  addi- 
tions might  be  made  by  striking  out  any  ap- 
propriate expression  from  a  fine  passage, 
and,  witliout  materially  altering  the  sense, 
supplying  its  place  with  some  vulgar,  famil- 
iar, or  otherwise  ill-chosen  word.  For  ex- 
ample,— 

**  Come  (brtlif  iweet  ipirit,  Prom  thy  clondy  €•¥«.** 
Come  oiif,  tLC. 

**  Bat  hark  !  through  the  Aat  flaehinff  Ilf  htnin^  of  war, 
**  What  steed  of  the  desert  Hie*  fVantic  alhr." 
What  steed  of  the  desert  now  gaUopt  aflir. 

"  We  shall  hold  in  the  air  a  communion  dlTlne." 
We  shall  hold  in  the  air  amvetaation  divint. 

**  Around  my  ity'd  porch  shall  spring 
**  Each  (Vagrant  flower  that  drinlcs  the  dew.'* 
Bach  fVaf  rant  flower  that  §Mp$  the  dew. 

**To  Bristol's  foant  I  bore  with  trembling  care 
**  Her  faded  form :  she  bow'd  to  taste  the  wata, 
»  And  died," 

She  ttoop^d  to  9^  the  waTt. 

"  We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 
**  And  smooth'd  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

**  That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  hii 
head, 
**  And  we  flu*  away  on  the  billow." 

•*  We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  ttf(l^bed, 

**  And  dug  out  his  lonely  pillow, 
**  That  the  fhe  and  the  stranger  would  teatt  o'er  hit 
head,  Cce. 

**  Be  strong  as  the  ocean  that  stems 
"  A  thousand  wild  wates  on  the  shore." 
Kir^  hundred  wild  waves  on  the  shore. 

**  This  lift  is  all  chequered  with  pleasures  and  woes." 
TUia  UflB  is  all  dappled,  Ac. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  beautiful 
and  appropriate  arrangement  of  words,  tlian 
in  the  following  stanza  from  Childe  Harold. 

**  The  sails  were  flll'd.  and  Ihir  the  light  winds  blew, 
*'  As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home ; 
"And  (hst  the  white  rocks  faded  (Vom  his  view, 
"And  soon  were  lost  in  clrcumsmhifnt  flMm . 
"  And  then,  it  may  be  of  his  wish  to  roam 
"  Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
"The  silent  thought,  nor  fVom  his  lips  did  come 
"  One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  snte  and  wept, 
"And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept" 

Witliout  committing  a  crime  so  heinous  as 
that  of  entirely  spoiling  this  verse,  it  is  easy 
to  alter  it  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  composition  ;  and  tlius  we  may 
illustrate  the  essential  difference  between 
poetry  and  mere  versification. 

The  sails  were  trimm*d  and  fair  the  iieht  winds  blew, 
As  glad  to/orce  him  Trom  his  nntive  home, 
And  fhst  the  white  rocks  ranuh'd  from  his  Ttew, 
And  soon  were  lost  amid  the  circling  fbam : 
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It  s  Jiipowible  n'lt  to  be  finick  widi  ih"" 
ianaoay  at  the  orit^iii.tl  woritK  tta  tliry  are 
piseed  in  thw  ptania.  Tlie  very  Knuiiii  i* 
gnettitl,  «■  wrll  at  irmwiil :  liltr  llir  inoli'ni 
of  the  windi  luid  iravta,  blrnilril  wiL'i  t^r 
mkjcatic  movement  or  a  ^llanl  thip.   "  Th-i 

with  Ihc  wiirk  of  niivn  ;  but  Kuhriiituic  tlic 

word  trimmeii.  ftml  you  ei'C  llic  buKy  ^ailu^H 

atWice.    The  wora  "  wBl^ ■*  fiJlnwa  in  pfr- 

ftcl  unuon  wilh  lli«  whole  nf  llic  prccpJinir    p;ta:npit„. 

line,  and  maiiitauw  the  invuilile  nsenry  nl'  . 

tlie  "  hght  »*ind«  ;■'  while  the  wnnl  ■'pliul" 

before  it,  givea  an  idea  of  their  power  n»  nn  '         ''  '^'"'  ■ 

nnaeen  inielli^nre.     ''Fading''  it  rIrh  n  [  '" 

lapfiy 'exprcaiioti,  to  denote  the  pradun!  ob-  ; 

■curily   and  Jusppearing  of  the    "nhiie  : '•Tidhticn 

roclti;"  hut  the  " rireutntunbient  foam"  is  '  "^t^t^K^rf 

perhop*  the  mort  poetical  exppcmion  of  the     ..aI,™^!,',^'' 

whole,  and  mch  u  could  acoreely  have  pro-  ii»Teii. 

ceeded  from  a  low  or  ordinary  mind.    It  in  .  "  s*""''v 

luuiecciFary  however  In  prolonfr  tliis  minute 

examination  of  parlieular  words,     ll  may  be  I 

more  amusing  to  the  reader  lo  ace  how  a 

poet,  and  that  of  nn  mean  order,  ean  unde- 

■ignedly  murder  his  own  otfi^prinfc. 


The  rame  faulu  aa  il'nppli( 
rather  than  to  •ingia  wonU,  (■  Mill  IMH 

■I'lrntty  ibund  tfl  pOMt^.  beoKMC  ibc  W 

tf'.*  ^ht  jUilcinmi  in  iia  choice  of  wo 
lull  mt^s/iTj  i>  left  endrcly  to  the 
tiiri.    The  ta:i'e  poet,  neh  a<  ht>  ■■  in  f 

'niiT\.  iiiiiKi   I.LIJI   supply  lu 


(hot  (r««i>  i/ltr  (MHrr.^Mrf  V 


The  inlaws  colled  up  bcfure  tite  mind,  by 
thii  person] dcalion  of  earthquake  in  ttie  act 
of  "trampling,"  and  liberty  "  starinir,"  are 
mfllciently  absurd  to  destroy  the  sublimity 
of  the  poem. 


■Gr*llw>un  tkriHiKti  buTan 
■•  WUI  Iwii  ludi  ihclriiM. 


■^ilkrilioiiiliUlntrirai 


A  vulgar  proverb  tells  us  llial  '^  mttint 
believing ;"'  and  it  is  quite  necessary  to  i 
in  order  lo  believe,  that  the  same  poet  » 
wrote  that  exquisite  line, 


ciiould  go  on 
poetry,  thai 
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aoi  that  die  boat  itwlf 


••bfletpliif  Ami, 


'fi'taa 


The  wne  poet  has  adilreseed  himaelf  to 
tight,  in  language  seldoiQ  aurpaased  for 
■Uouly  and  grace ;  but  even  here  he  calla 
^  one  image  which  spoib  the  whole. 

^  Wrap  Iky  fera  la  a  namle  gray, 
**0iar  lawrougkl! 

*  WmA  mitk  Ukne  kair  ika  eyo*  of  day, 

*  fiat  krr  umsU  ah€  kt  tcemried  out. 

*Ttea  waad«r  o'er  rity,  and  tea,  and  land, 
all  filth  thiae  opiate  waad— 
t,  loaf  MMif  he  1" 

I  Nawa  OP  ns  Dbath  op  Na« 

POLBOa. 

•  •  •  • 

^  Aad  Uveet  thoa  MilL  mocher  earth  1 
^  1%m  Mmrt  mmrmimf  thjfJLn^m  old 
•  O'er  iho  eaibera  covered  aad  cold 
'Or thai  BMC  lery  •ptrii,  when  U  ded ." 


««(% 


h  M  an  ungracious  taak  to  busy  one's  fio- 
itn  in  taming  over  the  pages  of  our  best 
WHiu%  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  their 
Uts.  or  rather  detecting  instances  of  their 
ftiSetfulnesi ;  yet  if  any  thing  of  this  kind 
jMaasiist  the  young  poet  in  his  pursuit  of 
[OeeUence,  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld; 
laffcially  as  it  can  in  no  way  affect  tlie  de- 
eded aoerits  of  those  who  have  so  few  flaws 
'  ii  (heir  title  to  our  admiration. 

•*  What  hehold  I  now  1  («iyi  YoaDf.) 
*k  «i!derac«c  of  wnndera  Uurninf  round  ; 

*  Where  larger  mb«  lahabit  htghrr  aphem ; 
'  fnhap*  the  riUa»  tti  deecendia^  Goda. 

*  Xar  h«U  I  here ;  my  toil  U  bnt  begun  ; 
*Tn  hu  the  ihrcahold  of  the  Deity." 

The  idea  of  "  descending  gods"  requiring 
'tiIUs.^  or  halAway  houses  to  halt  at,  is 
vbsOy  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  author 
if'Niirht  Thoughts."^ 

It  IS  remarkable  that  Milton,  whoae  choice 
if  nibiecu  would  have  rendered  an  inferior 
pset  peculiarly  liable  to  such  errors,  has  a 
fnt,  mid  bat  a  very  few,  instances  of  the 


*  Aad  aow  weat  fbrth  the  awoa, 
la  htfheei  heavea,  arrayed  with  gold 
her  eaatehed  Bight, 

n 


Through  the  whole  of  the  worka  of  this 
■Mer  nind,  the  passage  which  describes 
^esabat  between  Satao  and  the  Arch- 


6 


angel,  is  perhapa  the  moat  iu  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  burlesque,  and  even  this  has  great 
sublimity  and  power:  but  the  subject  itself 
— a  fleshly  combat  in  the  air,  is  one  which 
necessarily  requires  such  descriptions  and 
allusions  as  we  find  it  difiicult  to  reconcile 
with  our  notions  of  ethereal  or  sublime.  For 
instance,  when 

.  **  From  each  head  with  ipeed  retired, 
"  Where  ent  was  thickeat  fight,  the  angelic  ihroag, 
**  And  left  large jCefcf,  «iMq/c  tcilhin  tk§  wind 
**  Q^  eicck  eomuntUm." 

And  again,  when  the  sword  of  Michael 
"  shares  all  the  right  side  of  his  antagonist'' 
and 


**▲  iiream  ofnectaremii  humour  Inuing  flowed 
**  Baoguine,  auch  as  celeftial  apirite  may  bleed.' 


If 


This,  and  the  minute  description  of  the 
process  by  which  the  wound  is  healed,  have 
little  connexion  with  our  ideas  of  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  gods.  Nor  is  there  much 
dignity  in  the  allusion  made  by  Adam  to  his 
own  situation  aflcr  the  falL  compared  with 
that  of  Eve. 


-**  On  me  the  curae  adope 


**  Olanced  oa  the  ground ;  with  labour  I  mnat  earn 
»  My  bread.'* 

But  above  all,  in  describing  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  our  immortal  poet 
seems  wholly  to  have  forgotten  the  neces- 
sary difference  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Earth,  and  those  of  Heaven. 

**  Forthwith  a  hiJeoua  gabble  riaea  loud 

**  Among  the  buildera ;  each  to  other  calla 

**  Not  underatood ;  till  hoarae,  and  all  in  rage, 

**  Aa  mocked  they  atorm  ;  grtat  laughter  icot  m  Aeaiwa 

'*  And  looking  dottn^  tote  the  hubbub  tirange^ 

^  And  hoar  the  din."^ 

It  is  into  such  incongruities  as  these,  that 
young  poets  and  enthusiasts,  whether  young 
or  old,  are  most  apt  to  fall :  yoimg  poets, 
because  they  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  world,  and  with  the  tastes  and 
feelings  of  mankind  in  general,  as  to  know 
what  particular  associations  are  most  uni- 
formly  attached  to  certain  words ;  and  en- 
thusiasts,' because  their  own  thoughts  are 
too  vivid,  and  the  tide  of  tlieir  o\%-n  feehngs 
too  violent  and  impetuous,  to  admit  of  inter- 
ruption from  a  single  word,  or  even  a  whole  j 
sentence ;  and  forgetting  the  fact  that  their  ; 
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bookft  will  ho  ron^\  with  cool  iliscri  mi  nation 
ratlirr  thin  with  rntliiiKiaFni  like  tlifir  own. 
th*'V  fla<li  f)rfii  in  loose  aiul  anomalous  ox- 
prtNsioiisa.  wliich  dPiSiroy  the  harmony,  and 
w«"rtk*»n  the  rorc*  of  their  lan«nintrr. 

The  introJiicrioM  ot'  unjxietical  imagoR 
may  however  he  panloned  on  the  pcore  of 
iiiMiJvertency,  but  it  is  jjo.-sibh^  lor  Mich 
iiuMLfes  lo  b«i  intniihired  in  a  manniT  wliirh 
ahuoi*t  iiiisultri  t)i«'  treliniTH  of  the  n'ader,  hv 
ttic  do^jrri:!  or  hnrlotque  Ptyle  which  obtains 
favour  with  act-rtnin  rla>rf  of  readt'n»,  cliifflv 
sucli  as  are  incapabh^  of  apprcriatinir  what 
is  beautliul  or  KuhHine.  One  eiiecimen  of 
thifl  kind  will  bo  sutTlcient  It  occurd  in  a 
vulumc  of  American  |>oetr)'. 

"Th«rr*^  miiwic  in  i!ie  ilnih  of  wnv*^ 
"  Whrn  (hf  ^wtii  ti.irk  rlr^vp*  iht*  faam  ; 

**  Tiirrr'H  miiiik'  hrird  upun  brr  deck, 
'*T>i«  nmr:iirr'4  kmii;;  or  hfinie. 

"  Whi'ii  ini«»n  MMii  Mtnr-hf  :i:nit  i^inilins  meet 
**  At  mitlni^lit  on  the  firt— 

**  Atut  ih^re  ii  tnuiir  unr^  n  smA 

**  In  ScutUIf.i't  6aVufiy." 

•  •  >  •  • 

**Th^  nioniili-;lir  niiiHir  of  the  waves 

"III  Mtoriiis  i<»  111  :ir«l  Mil  HKirr, 
*'  Whrii  fhc  li^iiii:  Ii.-hiiiin>r  mocka  the  wreck 

**  Ai  iniJiii:;hl  mi  ilie  flM>re  ; 
*>  Anil  the  niiiriiicr'n  »uii!;  nrhume  Uai  ceaaetl ; 

*'  JIh  riiiir"o  ia  on  tlie  feu  — 
**  Ah'i  th*Tf  it  'untie  irhrn  it  raitt» 

*•  In  Xcuii'.ht'i  Ifu'cony.' 

"What  could  imhico  the  pnot  to  spoil  lii'* 
ot!i«Twi.-i?  pp'tty  versf's  in  tlii'S  miLiinrr.  it  is 
dilTlcuIt  to  iiii;i*jiiie;    but  as  this  is   liy  no 

mciUis  a  tJoli:arv   in«^t:uice  of  the  kind,  we 

.1 

are  Inl  to  supj>nse  that  the  minds  in  which 
Buch  inconirniiiic?;  oriijriiiate,  must  be  inlhi- 
enced  by  the  jjojiular  notion  of  imitatincr 
Lord  Byron,  in  the  wild  vairaries  which 
evi'u  his  jreiiius  could  iscarcelv  render  en- 
durablo.  What  his  trcnius  nuL'ht  have 
filled  lo  reconcile  to  the  tapte  of  the  public. 
w:is  however  sulliciently  effected,  by  tJie 
proofs  we  find  throusrhout  his  writiuirs,  of 
tlir  H'jony  of  a  distortrd  mind,  of  that  worst 
anil  (Irrprst  of  all  maladies,  which  liidrs  it^ 
intiTiial  convulsions  und<T  the  msu-k  of  liu- 
mou:.  anil  throws  around,  in  lurid  Urishi'a  of 
wil  and  dmlliTy,  tli»»  buniin«;r  ebullititHis  of 
a  iVeiizied  bra  in.  There  is  a  depth  of  ex- 
pfTi«*nc<\  and  bittrrneps  of  feeli^^^  in  tlie 
pliiylul  stnrt-s  of  familiar  cominonplaci'  with 
which  he  forcibly  arrests  the  tide  of  liis  own 
tenderness,  or  *■  turns  to  builesqut:**  his  own 


elevated  eentimentfl,  wliich  seti  oil  hnhatiM 
at  dt'fiancc  ;  and  might,  if  properly  felt  and 
t'ully  underiitood,  serve  as  a  warning  to  ibtsmt 
who  a^^pirc  to  be  poets  in  the  style  of  ByfXMi, 
that  to  imitate  hiH  eccentricities  without  the 
power  of  his  f*cniu8  and  tlie  pathos  of  his 
Foul.  w  as  obviously  at  variance  with  good 
taKtr.  natural  feelinir.  and  common  sense,  as 
to  attempt  to  inters* st  by  aping  the  frolic 
of  the  madman,  will  tout  the  deep-seated 
and  burning  paasiona  tliat  have  overthrown 
his  reaf?on. 

Anotiier  prevailing  fault  in  poetry,  as  in- 
timately connecti*d  with  association  as  the 
ii)re>joinir.  is  the  introduction  ot* words  or  pat- 
pa  {rest,  in  whii'h  the  ideas  connected  nith 
tliem  an.'  too  numcroup,  or  too  remote  from 
conmion  teeling  and  common  observation, 
for  the  attention  to  travel  with  the  same  ra- 
pidity as  the  eye.  Under  ciich  cirrumstan- 
cfs  the  mind  must  either  pause  and  examine 
lor  itselt;  or  pass  over  the  expression  as  an 
abiiolute  blank ;  in  either  of  wliich  cases,  the 
chain  of  interest  and  intelligence  is  broken, 
and  the  reader  is  either  wearied,  or  anin- 
furmed  as  to  the  meaning  of  tlie  writer. 

The  pamc  poet  who  has  affonied  us  so 
many  instances  of  his  own  faults,  will  serve 
our  purpose  ag;iin. 


-■•th^  whirl  anil  the  «pla»h 


"  .\4  uf  vftiiie  liiileuiiN  eiijifii*,  whu^e  lirnzen  trctk 

"The  thin   uimU  nml  *ni\  wsve*  into  thuajcr;   Ikt 
r>ri(Mni4 

'*  Anti  hio^MiL-fi  rrnwl  fh^t  nVr  the  uniofHh  oceui  MrcUM, 

*•  K;u-h  •ouiiil  like  ■  crntipvtie  '* 

Descriptions  puoh  a<:  this,  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  most  vivid  imagination  to  con- 
vert into  an  ideal  septic:  all  is  confusion,  be- 
cause the  mi  nil  no  botmer  form  8  one  picturCi 
than  other  objects,  ditlerently  coloured,  are 
forced  upon  it,  and  consequently  tlie  whole 
is  indf-tinite  and  obscure. 

Aj;ain,  in  llie  Song  of  a  Spirit — 


**  Anil  n*  «  Teil  in  whirh  I  wnik  through  heaTpn, 
**I  h»vf  upiii^ht  intMiniMin^.  »cit«,Bni  w-ji«  #-«,  ^biI  r! 
'•  AiiJ  lH*ily.  Ii.Jii.  wh:"-*^  -n  '  r/Mxi-rn  ^iiiriu 
**  Jh  tht  d*uk  f;firr  i-f  tntetgseiiar  air." 


Milton  i-!  bv  no  means  free  from  thisfauh. 

■ 

Witness  his  irequent  crowding  logctlier  of 
!ip^H'!l;itions.  which  ev#Mi  the  most  learned 
na liTs  •lul^t  pause  before  tliey  can  p^ope^ 
ly  apply,  us  well  :ts  p:u<K\<;es  like  the  foUoir- 
in«r.  with  which  his  works  abound. 
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■  Ai  batlto  faalk  (ilJDil^Hl,  IVom  tblt  Btw  woilil 
■acUrlnc  bf  kli  awn  dcna  ■UrWcd  ! 
'Aft  ktaunmh  nni>rT)iT  wifk  ikn  diTlda 

■  oral  Ihilljti  puwd  iy  fAi  nqiymf  tHiHift, 
-  ffia  gxafraturl,  /run  rty  •r&.'ni/iir  ntM ,' 

'Or  iry  ihM,  BDw  Bun  dkEfiiraui  III  liii  [hrniK." 

Bat  of  oil  our  poeu,  Young  is  perlmpa  the 
Doct  liberal  in  bestowinif  upon  his  rvnilcre 
examples  of  tliiii  kind.  Hid  ideas  arc  nb- 
(olutely  ponderouR.  His  awtoeinliond  cmwd 
I  ua  in  such  Htupenilous  ninsspii,  Ihai  we 
are  onrn  burdened  and  falj^rued,  iiiritcad 
of*  being  relreslied  and  delijrlitcil  witli  hii 
otherwite  aubliinc,  and  ulwsys  ima<;;iiia[ivu 
style. 

The  poetry  of  language  consitilii,  Ilicre- 
fiire,  not  only  of  wordu  wliicli  arc  iiiuKical, 
harmonious,  and  agrcpalile  in  tli(^iiiBi;[vca, 
but  of  appropriatt  u'urtU,  no  arnuiged  aa 
their  relative  ideiu  Ehatl  flow  into  ilie 
mind,  vithout  more  excriion  of  ila  own, 
ihan  retulis  from  a  geiillu  and  nutumi  stim- 
dIus.     Tluit   quality  in    poetry  which   is 

at   eaentially  conducive  to  tliis  cflt-xt,  ia 

iplicily;  and  perhapa,  from  tlie  liuinble 
ideaa  we  attach  to  tlie  word,  nimplirily  \»  too 
much  deapised  by  those  who  aru  urjQc- 
qoainted  with  its  real  poivcr  and  value. 
Yet  ia  there  nothing  more  obvious,  u}»n  re- 
flpction,  than  the  simplicity  of  tlie  langua^ 
'  me  of  our  best  poets.  Wc  feci  that  it  ia 
only  from  not  having  bcen.the  lirst  to  tliink 
of  it,  iJiat  we  have  not  used  precisrjy  tlii: 
same  longua^  onriiplvcn.  It  contains  no- 
thing apparently  beyond  our  oivn  reach  nrjd 
eompaaa.  Tlie  words  which  lerniinati:  the 
linea  eetm  to  have  fallen  naturally  and  with- 
out dRsi^  into  ilicir  proper  places ;  and  tlic 
metre  flow*  in  like  the  consequcnco  of  an 
impulae,  ratlier  tlian  an  etforL  Simplicity 
in  poetry,  when  the  auhject  ia  well  ehoacn 
and  skilfully  managed,  like  order  in  arclii- 
tectvve,  where  the  materials  and  workman- 
ahip  are  good,  establislicB  a  complete  whole, 
which  never  fails  to  pU-aae,  not  only  tlio 
scientific  observer,  but  even  those  who  tan 
]ea?t  acquainted  with  tlie  priuciplca  from 
which  their  gratification  arises. 

Our  business  thus  far  lias  been  to  point 
oat  what  is  not  poetical  in  languaire;  and 
m  far  aa  it  serves  to  eatablisti  tlic  fact,  ttint 
the  poetry  of  language,  aa  well  as  that  of 
feeling,  arisea  from  association,  the  task  can 


scarcely  be  altogether  uninteresting:  but 
that  which  now  lies  before  us  is  one  of  a 
murli  mont  grateful  character. 

We  are  told  by  Blair,  that  it  ia  an  essen- 
tial pan  ol'ttic  liarrnony  (and  conacquently 

"  'le  poetry)  oflanj^agc,  that  a  particular  | 
nililanre  sliould  be  maintained  beiwet 
tlie  object  di-EcrilH-d,  and  the  sounds  cr 
ployed  in  describing  it ;  and  oftliis  wc  ^ive 
prticiical  illudirationii  in  our  common  r 

L'rsalion,  when  wc  sprak  of  the  vhhiling 

:'  witidii,  tlic  btizs  and  hum  of  insccia,  tlie 
himi  of  serpents,  the  rrath  of  falling  timber, 
diid  many  otiier  instEinces,  where  the  word 
has  bt'cn  plainly  thinicd  upon  the  sound  it 
represents. 

Pope  also  tells  us,  in  hia  Poetical  Essay 
on  Criticiiini, 

"  Tk  nol  rnniL'li  an  binhnw  xim  aflinrr ; 


■■  TtieniuMIlit,  crBckllug,  crubinf ,  Ibuiulcr  daHB 

The  wonls  alonr.  foiif.froinwre,  arepocu- 
liarly  adnpteil  by  their  sound  to  tlie  length- 
ened and  melancholy  cadence  witli  whieh 
Ihcy  arc  ^nerally  uttered ;  luid  tpiiek,  lirfltf, 
fmlie,  fuit,  arc  equally  exjirCBsive  of  wliat 
they  dencribe.  Of  the  same  character  are 
the  Itillowing  examples; — ukirring  of  tlie 
partridge — booming  of  the  bittern,  &e. 


ill  inirdao  on  ilw  wlsit. 
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* Ai lorn fhc rooa'dnp  riTer  poum akms. 

**  ■criBileH,  roming,  dreadftil.  down  ii  romm  "  Ice. 

**TuinbUiif  thro'  rocks  Bbrapi,"  fcc. 

*  I  hear  Ike  fcr-offcurr«(W  sound 
*'  Over  some  wide  wslrr'H  shorr, 
•■Swiacinf  slow  with  sullen  roar.-' 

"The  reel  ill  jf  rlnuds 
**  Bugger  whh  dliiy  poi«r.''— Tuovsom. 

**  HnTe  yna  not  mmle  sn  univrrMiI  vhimt. 
**ThBt  Tylier  trembled  undernmth  his  Itanks, 
**To  hear  the  repliraiiiin  nf  ynur  pouiuIh, 
**  Hide  in  his  concave  shores ) '— Suaksspbarb. 

But  above*  all  our  poets,  he  wlio  fiuni^  in 

darkness  moHt  deeply  felt  and  Btudied  the 

-  harmony  of  hui  versification.    Shut  out  from 

I  the    visible   world,  hin  very  8oul  seemed 

wrapped  in  music,  and  ronfincd  to  tli.-it  one 

medium  ofintelli^nce,  tlirough  itlicreceiv- 

'  ed  as  well  as  imparted,  the  moi>t  exquiiiite 

delight    Witness  his  own  expression, — 


to 


u 


Fred  on  thouxhts,  thai  Toluntary  move 
Jlnrmonloas  numbers." 

Thf  mnllitnde  nfanffeb,  with  a  thoul 
1k»ui1  as  irom  numbers  without  number." 

••  The  harp 
Hud  work  and  rested  not.  the  solemn  pipoi 
An  J  dulcimer,  all  orean*  ofswrc-l  slop, 
\\\  MMinds  on  I'ret  by  strini;  or  golden  wire, 
Icinptrr'd  sun  tunini;8,"  «lc. 


The  contmRt  between  the  two  folio  wine: 
p^vsriijrp,  displays  to  pretit  advantage  tliti 
p«)i-i*s  art. 

*'  On  n  nwlArn.  open  fly. 
*'^Vith  impeiuouii  reroil.  and  jsrrinf  sounn, 
'■Th'  fnrcrn.il  iloors ;  and  on  their  hingrs  grate 
"H.irj»h  ihuudiT." 

••  ITi»Hvrn  opened  wide 
**  Her  evrr-diinnf  gates,  harmonious  sound, 
*'  On  gulden  hinges  turning." 

And  a>^ain. — 

'•  When  the  merry  hells  ring  round, 
**  And  the  jfN'iind  rebecks  sound, 
"  To  miiiy  n  youth,  and  many  a  maid 
**'Danrine  iu  the  chequer'd  shade." 

**  F'mntains.  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 

** Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  his  praise." 

'*  Now  centle  gales, 
**  Fanninx  their  odorirerous  wings,  dispense 
**  NatiTe  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
**  Those  balmy  spoils." 

"Tripping  ebb,  that  stole 
**  With  soA  fbot  toward  the  deep,**  Itc. 

••  Rabrlna  fhir, 
'*  Listen  where  thou  art  sittin; 
"Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave.'* 


"  At  last  a  aoft  and  solena  brenthtaif  aoaad 
•*  RiMe  like  a  steam  of  rich  dbiiDed 
*'  And  stole  upon  the  air,  tmt  rrmi 
"  Was  took  ere  sha  waa  ware,  and 
**  Iicny  her  nature,  and  be  BoTar  wacn 
*•  iftill  to  be  so  di*placed." 

■*  How  sweetly  did  they  flonf  apna  the 

*•  or  Silence,  thniuch  the  empty  Taalied  sifftt, 

*'  At  erery  (Ul  smoothing  the  nvto  dowa 

"•  or  darkness  till  it  smiled." 

**Midniehf  shont  and  revrlrj, 
'•  Tip«v  dance  and  jollity.** 

''The  nun  to  me  is  dark 

**  .\nd  »ilent  as  the  moon, 

**  Wlirn  ^he  de«errs  the  nichc, 

**Iful  ill  h«*r  vacant  interlunar  caTc." — ^NtLTHi. 


The  measiure  of  tlie  following  two  lines  ■  ' 
remarkably  descriptive  of  the  tardy  leave-  j 
tnkinL<^  of  our  first  parentR,  when  they 


ed  for  the  last  time  tlirough  the  gates  of 
Paradise. 


**Tliey  hand  in  hand,  with  wanderinir  stepa 
**ThroU!{b  Eden  Umk  their  solitary  way.'* 


How  briiriit  and  crvstalline  is  the  IbDow- 
ing  description : 


"  Dow  (Vom  the  sapphire  fount,  the  crisped 
**  Rolling  on  orient  pearl,  and  sands  nf  void, 
"  With  mazy  error,  under  pendent  shades.*' 


Tlie  follnwini;  specimens,  from  difiennt 
authors,  are  all  illut;trati\'c  uf  the  hannooy 
of  numbers. 

"  How  beautiru)  i*  n»^ht' 
**'  A  ilrwy  iYr«hi!fM  All'*  the  silent  air : 
"  No  mi»t  oh»«urfs.  nor  cliMid,  nor  speck, 
*'  llrt  aki  the  serene  ol  hciivrn : 
"  In  nill  nrb'd  cinrv  yonder  mixtn  divine 
'-  Riills  ihroiich  (he  ihrk  blue  depths. 
♦•  Keneath  her  slesdy  rny 
"  The  desert  nrcle  ••preads, 
'*I..ke  a  r->und  ocesn  cirJfd  with  the  sky. 
••  How  lirsuiirul  is  nii;ht  *"— ^uthby. 

"  From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  aaoag, 
*'  t.eap!«  the  live  thunder !" 

**  And  fir»i  one  universal  libnek  there  nish'd, 

"  I.nnder  thnn  the  load  ocean,  like  a  crash 
*«  Of  crhfiins  thunder ;  and  then  all  waa  hnsh'd. 

'•Snvr  the  W!!d  wind,  and  the  remors«leaa  dnah 
**Ofhi;inws:  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 

**  .ArrnnipAnifd  with  a  convulsive  splash. 
*•  A  soliinry  shriek,  the  iMibblinc  cry 

^  Of  some  Ktrontr  swimnirr  in  his  a^ony." — 

^  And  dashing  soft  ironi  ri>rks  around, 

'*  Bubblni!;  runnrN  .iinn'ii  the  sound*'— Coxxikb. 

I    *That  orbed  msiili  n  Mith  white  fire  laden 
"  Whi>m  niiiriaN  rail  the  tiioon. 
•■  fSU(l«^4  clioimrrin::  o"rr  my  fleece-like  Annr 
**  lly  the  niidiiiirht  breezes  strewn.''— i*bbllbt 

**  8ad.  on  fhf  solitude  ofnicht.  the  sound. 

**  Am  in  the  stream  he  piun^'d.  was  heard  aroand : 
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«UV— Ike  wm  WW  roag k  bo  more, 
■wept  M  •WMtly  m  bolbre, 
Odw*  wav'4,  tko  mooehMmo  akoso  tor  one, 
■01  rotaraiBf  brooded  o'er  tke  acene." 

H.  K.  Wbitb. 

f  m  ficfircely  inferior  to  Milton  in  his 
i  vemficalion;  indeed  so  much  less 
mat  are  the  subjecti  of  his  muse,  and 
nently  so  much  more  easily  woven  in 
lA  and  musical  words,  that  as  rc^^irds 
mification  he  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
ire  of  our  country. 

ke  rirk  streun  of  ma«ir  winda  alonrt 
m^^Mfir.  mMS/Af  end  aintig. 

I  ikoc  wave  o'er  Delphi's  iicep, 
km  crowe  ih'  Ekmb  deep, 
lk«  cool  tLMQ*  1mt( 


fl 


•«ytd  Umrf,  kor'noc  o'er, 
IV  frMD  ker  pictured  am 

tMrd§  that  burn." 


i  tke  ■Mm,  aad  aoA  ike  xepkyr  bk>wt, 
pf— dly  ridinr  o'er  the  wire  realm 
■■  mm  Ike  pildmi  Traaol  ffoe« : 
■■  fkr  pTMr,  mmdphtamirp  at  tkt  httm : 
■oNATtke  pwrepknc  whirlwind'*  awey, 
■A  d  m  gnm  repoae.expecta  hi«  rTenini;  prey." 

mpt«re  r«IlJi.  aod  an^rinr.  ea  *he  ainra, 
latkeereofkeaTrn  h^  nuuiT-rnlonr'd  wln*a." 

*  Kaw  tke  atorm  herln*  to  loar. 
"ffffti^e,  Ike  kMiiii  of  hell  prepare.) 
■■  inm  tlr*t  nf  mnvvry  tttotr^ 
^  HmtOm  in  tke  darkened  air. " 

■  X#iw  ny  weerjr  lipa  I  cloar  : 
^teevt  Bc,  Ir«ve  me  to  repoae  '* 

hkkg  ran  be  more  e^cprcFsivc  of  wcari- 
liaii  the  simple  words  which  rompoffe 
two  lines.  We  couM  scarct^ly  find  in 
sit«  to  detain  the  enchantrcf^s  who 
them  more  than  once,  even  wore  she 
m  HC  realizinir  to  our  grrasp  the  ima^- 
lominion  oTa  n-nrld. 
!  cic!^  written  in  a  conntr>'  church- 
»aliofl«ther  the  most  perfect  Bpccinien 
tieal  harmony  which  our  lan^iai^  af- 
faut  like  some  other  (tocmI  things  it 
Be*  profaned  by  vulgar  abuse,  and 
wIm  have  been  compelled  to  learn 
ivr«e«  for  a  task  at  school,  retain  in 
it  a  clear  recollection  of  tlicir  sound, 
II  any  idea  of  their  seni>e,  or  any  per- 
I  af  their  beaut}'.  Stil  tliis  eie]?y 
»  many  stanzas,  and  one  in  jNirticu- 
wliieh  the  ear  must  be  insensible  in- 
Tii  ean  listen  without  delight 


estf  ^  imtmmhnittkimf 

twm'nmg  nwm  tke  a.rew-buUt  aked, 


**The  cock's  ahrQ]  clerfaA,  or  tke  eckolsf  kora, 
**Mo  more  akall  rooae  them  (torn  tkeir  towly  bed. 


Amongst  our  modern  poeta,  there  is  not 
one  who  possesses  a  more  f  xquisite  sense  of 
the  appropriateness  of  souiid  and  imagery, 
than  Moore.  His  charmed  numbers  flow 
on  like  the  free  current  of  a  melodious 
stream,  whose  associations  are  with  the  sun- 
beams and  the  shadows,  the  leafy  boughs, 
the  song  of  tlie  forest  birds,  the  dew  upon 
the  flowery  bank,  and  all  things  sweet,  and 
genial,  and  delightful,  whose  influence  is 
around  us  in  our  happiest  moments,  and 
whose  essence  is  the  wealth  that  lies  hoarded 
in  the  treasury  of  nature.  In  reading  the 
poetry  of  Moore,  our  attention  is  never  ar- 
rested by  one  particular  word.  His  eylla- 
bles  are  like  notes  of  music,  each  compoftijig 
parts  of  an  harmonious  whole ;  and  tlie  in- 
terest they  excite,  divided  between  the  eiu* 
and  the  mind,  is  a  continued  tide  of  gratifi- 
cation, gently  but  copiously  poured  in  upon 
tne  soul.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  his 
that  would  not  gratify  us  by  its  sound,  even 
were  we  ignorant  of  its  sense ;  but  the  p<?r- 
fect  correspondence  between  both  is  what 
conptitutes  tlie  soul-felt  music  of  his  l)Te. 

It  would  bc  as  useless  to  select  passages 
from  what  is  altogetlier  harmonious  as  to 
point  out  particular  parts  in  a  chain  of 
beauty,  whose  every  link  is  perfect;  but 
from  an  almost  aflectionate  remembrance 
of  the  delight  with  which  they  first  struck 
upon  my  youthful  ear,  I  am  tempted  to  quote 
a  few  examples  powerfully  illustrative  of  the 
poetry  of  language. 

•*  Oh  f  had  wft  AAmc  brieht  little  mle  nf  our  own, 
**  Ina  blue  tummrr  ocean  far  off  and  alone." 

**  Nol  the  titrtry  lapee  of  the  ttanmter  ere  dew." 

•*  I  Mw  from  the  beach,  when  the  mnrainf  was  akininf , 
**  A  bark  o'er  the  watera  mote  clorina«ly  on : 

**  I  ramr  whrn  the  rin  o'er  that  hearh  wna  derlinlnr, 
**  The  bark  waa  atlU  there,  but  the  watera  were  ffoue  ** 


"Thrre'a  a  bower  oTroeea  by  Dendemeer'a  atream. 

**  And  the  nichtinfale  ainrn  round  it  all  the  day  lonr ; 
**Tn  the  time  of  my  childh«io«i  'twaa  like  a  awrrt  dream, 

^Tn  ait  in  the  roaoaaad  hear  the  bird'*  aong." 

What  a  picture  of  innocent  enjoyment  it 
here !  A  picture  whose  vividness  and  beau- 
ty are  recalled  in  after  life  as  light  and  col- 
ouring only — whose  reality  is  gone  witli  the 

innocence  which  gave  it  birth. 

I- 
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In  the  pijet*8  ffirewell  to  bin  hnrp,  the  lavt  ' 
two  liiHiB  are  exquih-jtely  poetical : 

"  If  ihf  pii!«e  or  the  pntrioi.  RoMwr,  nr  Invrr, 
"  lU^c  ilir'i  »b'd  At  «Hir  l«y,  'ti*  thy  f  kiry  alone ; 
J  %rtig  hut  itm  the  Wind  paniiin.'^  hrrt(h»ihf  vrtr^ 
*'  And  ail  the.  teild  Mteeetntst  t  irak'd  teut  thy  oith  V 

A  few  morp  passajcrf^ri,  qtiiiti'<l  at  rdmlnin 
and  without  comment,  will  Rutliricntiy  illiis- 
tntte  what  \a  iiipunt  by  rniliddyin;^  in  ap-  . 
proprisite    word**,  idi'iw  which  are  purely  j 
poetical. 

"  Sii  AcrrHy  brauiifVil.  in  fdrm  and  <->e. 
*'  L'k'!  irnr'ff  trt!d planet  in  a  Mumnier  »ky  '* 

••  who  with  hrart  and  ryiM 

**rou1d  walk  whrrf  lilMTty  haii  Imn*!!,  iiur  rre 
*•  The  tfuning  fuutprintu  t,f  hrr  D^itjf." 

**Biit  ill-iici'ordinc  with  ih**  pomp  and  rmcr, 
*'  And  •ii-td  lull  of  thut  TtHUjituoux  jtlact  '*' 

"and  cavf! 

**  III*  Hiiil  up  in  aweH  thfUfhiN.  likr  wnvp  on  wavr 
"Sucreciliii;;  in  aniooth  aca*,  when  alnrnia  arr  laid  '' 


il 


I. 


*'#!ill  nrarrr  on  the  brrrz#t. 

^  Come  thjte  dUicioui  driumiikt  lutnitunua.—'* 

**  \while  thry  danre  brfi»re  him,  thrn  di\idr, 
^  Urc-akini!  likr  roiiy  ckuhH  at  i-\«*iiliiip 
"  Aro>ind  the  rich  pavilion  of  ihr  iiua— " 

••  'Tia  rnnonlizht  ov^r  Oman'a  aea  ; 

*'  Her  tinnka  of  pearl  and  palmy  i^l^a 
''Il^i^k  in  the  nitzht-hram  h»Miiileou-«l>, 

"  And  her  blue  waters  klerp  in  amile*  '* 

'■To  watch  the  m'M»iilizhi  on  the  winga 
»■  (^fth*-  w  hite  prliranH,  that  break 
"  7*1'  azure  in/.-ii  t'f  Mtrri*'  iiL'.e.' 

'•  when  the  wei»l 

••  f'^teru  hr  g.Aden  bmrtit  vf  m;." 

"Oiir  rock*  are  loneh,  but  i>niilinc  there, 
'•Th'  nrai'ia  wavra  her  jelliiw  h^ir, 
"  I.onrly  and  i«%\eri.  nor  Inv'd  the  It-*, 
*•  Fur  llowm2  iii  a  wil(Jerui-H««. 

"Oiir  annil^  nre  rtide,  but  dnwn  ihfir  Mope, 

"I'i'ir  8ilvrr>-f«Hi|i*d  iililclnpp 

'*  An  ::rHi'et'iiIly  aii<i  snily  pprin'^ii, 

'-  \*  u'lT  ihe  marble  court*  of  kMit;ii." 

Nor  is  the  prose  of  lliis  dvUcmushixTiX  less 
musical  tlian  liis  voree.  Tlie  vcrv  cadence 
of  hi-s  sentences  would  chann  us,  indej)end- 
ent  of  llieir  meaiiinu:,  were  it  possible  to  lis- 
ten witliout  under8tandin<^ ;  hut  his  choice 
of  words  \A  such,  that  Uieir  nirre  sound  con- 
veys no  small  portion  of  their  t?ense. 

"  Seldom,  indeeil,  had  Aiheni*  witnf^tKed  i»irh  a  rrrne 
The  f  round  that  formed  the  orizinal  niie  of  the  trnrdcn 
had.  ftom  time  to  time,  received  continuiil  nddiiionv; 
and  the  whole  extent  waH  laid  out  with  ihut  perl'ert 
laMe,  which  knowa  how  to  w*ii  Suture  irifh  Art^  wilh- 
out  mrrifictng  her  timpticity  to  the  allianre.  Walka,  lend- 
ing ihrouch  wilderneaaevuf  rhade  and  fracrance — cladei 
opening,  as  if'to  afford  a  play-ground  fbr  the  aunbbine — 


temple*,  riainf  on  the  very  apota  where  I 
M-lf  would  have  called  then  up ;  aad  fbvBiaiii  ud 
la»e«.  in  alternate  motion  aad  rrpoae,  enkcr  mwmuaij 
Louriiuf  ihr  verdure,  or  calmly  alcepiaf  In  ite  cnbraea  | 
— «uch  w«k  the  variety  of  teature  that  diveniBcil 
Ikir  gardt  a«;  and,  uiimated  ■■  they  were  on  thii 
i>inn,  by  the  Iivin;  wit  and  loTclmeea  of  Atteaa,  Si  if- 
fiirdeil  a  urene  »urh  m*  my  own  yoathftil  Ikaej,  rick  aa  il 
wan  then  in  imarc«i  of  luxury  uid  li—uty,  CMld  tuHif 
have  aniiC'pared. 

**  For.  »>hut  out.  as  I  waa  by  my  creed,  from  m  flttnre 
life,  tinil  havmc  no  hope  beyond  ibe  narrow  koraeB  ef 
tht4,  every  minute  of  delight  aaanmed  a  moarafkl  pn- 
( iou^nei^B  in  my  eye*,  atid  jJHUHre^  like  the  JLmetr  ef  tha 
rrm*t*ry.  ffretr  but  more  htxuriemi  frttm  Che  neijfhfaw- 

"•  Cvery  where  new  pleft*uree.  Dew  Intemta  awaliad 
me :  aiiil  thungh  melancholy,  aa  naval,  aiood  aHraya 
nenr,  brr  shadow  fell  but  half  way  OTcr  my  Tifraai 
pmh.  Hikd  Ira  the  re»i  more  welcomely  hnUJaai  ftom  the 

con  I  rant.*' 


I 


'-  Throiich  a  ranse  of  sepulrhral  inroca 
humbler  tlrnireni  of  the  tomb  are  depoaiied,— lookiag 
out  on  each  Kiirre^HiTe  reneration  that  Tiaita  them,  wiih 
the  ^ame  face  and  featurei^  they  wore  rentnrice  ago. 
Kr*-'if  f^'ant  and trrr  thtt  te evrueeraled todeafk^/rwm lie 
anjJx-l^'  Jl  ttr-r  to  the  mytUc  plnnteunm  Imda  U» 
or  $hiuhw  to  thin  p'mrr  uf  tomSe ;  amd  the  emhf  \ 
HiatHrhi  ire  fir.nytl  ca!*n.  it  the  but  kmmmintf 
jrrit^Mta  at  pitty^r^  tehin  a  netr  inkabitaiU  i» 
St!*. nt  city  ' 


te  ifta 


^•TYie  artiviry  of  the  morninc  hotir  waa  TiaiUecvary 
whirr.  I'll  7  hf  I*  of  doves  and  lapwlaea  were  lanafiaff 
ninoiir  the  leHte*.  and  the  white  heron,  which  had  heai 
row  in  z  all  ni  J  hi  in  aome  date  free,  now  atood  t— *f 
im  w  ini:«  on  the  creen  hank,  or  floated.  Uke  lirlag  alvir, 
o\  er  the-  floi>d  The  flower*,  too.  b(»th  of  land  and 
|ook«<l  iifoiily  a^^akeiie-l ;— fliuf.  rnoer  of  off,  CAe 
l>'of!.irh,rh  fid  rifn  trifh  the  tun  Jrnm  the 
tr,t*  n  T  itK'di''^  »i'  ^r  cLnl^ce  for  a  /uU  drtmgkt  ef  km 

"To  attempt  to  repeat,  in  her  own  toachlni;  wnrdi. 
the  "impli-  ik|or>  which  i>he  now  related  to  in«,  wooU  ha 
like  Miilf'aviiunii:;  in  note  down  ar.me  »traia  ofnnpr^ 
iiii-d.i»iid  mii^ir.  with  tho-e  fugitive  rrare^ thoae frOd- 
iir»  of  the  moment,  which  no  art  can  re«tora,aB  Ihey 
fir>t  iiM'i  the  ear-"' 

'*Thr  rtnly  Ijvins  thin;!  I  »w  waa  a  reatleea  awaOow, 
wliiloe  win*.'*  were  of  the  hue  of  the  grey  aanda  orer 
uh'ih  he  I'.iiiiered.  "Why  (ihoaght  I)  may  not  the 
miiitl.  liWe  ibi%  bird,  take  the  colour  of  tbe  dceert,«id 
eymj  athiitr  in  itn  mut*uty^  He  freedom^  and  iU  eafat."* 

It  would  scarcely  be  posfiible  to  cxchaiige 
any  one  word  in  the  writings  of  Moore  for 
anoiher  mt»re  fiitinjr  or  appropriate,  nor  can 
the  ytiuii^  poet  be  too  otVn  reminded  that  > 
it  i:*  api)t\*pi''mtrufM  rather  than  uniibrm  | 
ell  vat  ion  of  diction  which  he  has  to  keep  in ' 
view.    Tliere  nrt»  certain  kinds  of  metre  to  I 
which  peculiar  expre.*:?ion8  are  adapted— I 
expressions  which  even  if  the  subject  were 
the  8:1  me,  wouM  be  extremely  out  of  pbee 
elsewhere ;  and  here  again  Moore  »  preem- 
inent for  the  skill  with  whidi  he  maiotum 
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(if  vre  may  lo  will  ii)  the  pmpnrtionf  of  In.* 
verae,  by  kfr-pinsr  llii^  raniillnr  Bnd  iilftyfiil 
Un^a^e  with  which  he  ii|MirlH  like  n  rliilil 
niih  hi*  rainbow-tinted  huhbiiK,  iilwayii  in 
their  proper  <lpgrte  of  Fiihonlinoli'iii ;  bh 
tfauiliey  never  bmik  in  u|Kin  the  pnOioii  of 
a  Bentjinent,  or  cherk  ttiu  flow  of  dcvattjJ 
thouirhL 

Lines  on  ih'>  hiirinl  of  Sir  Jolin  Mnnrp  nf- 
funl  a.  beauiilul  inxtnricu  of  what  inny  be 
called  tact  in  Ihe  chnice  ami  applicnlion  of 
words.  I(  ii  not  titp  FpU-ndnur  [if  iin  e.xclicd 
iniBginalian  Aaahing  VpOH  la  n*  we  r«id 
1he«e  line*,  which  eon«iiliitPB  Iticir  liurina- 
tion  ;  but  the  entire  npprnjiriaiciu'fo  of  the 
worJi,  and  fhe  ntel/e,  to  the  Mene  drfcribod. 
Simple  a»  tlicae  verses  are  throughout — 
simple  alMioal  as  Ihc  luji^age  of  a  child, 
and  IbereliM'e  to  be  fi-lt  and  undeniLr>ad  1>y 
(he  ifteaneat  rapacity,  ihi-y  ycl  convey  idc.is 
of  ailence,  solemnity,  nml  poivnr,  mirh  as 
wpFcially  belonif  to  the  hour  of  niirht,  llic 
awful  nature  of  death,  and  the  indignant 
spirit  of  the  aneonquered  'warrior. 

Beyond  the  tattt  BppropriateneHS  of 
mrds,  poetical  language  alTords  a  deeper 
interest,  in  tliose  rapid  coniliioKliona  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  a  few  words  may 
conrey,  by  introducing  in  deFcriptions  of 
present  thin^  allusions  to  llio«e  which  nrc 
remote,  and  which  from  hting  eauily  and 
naturally  presented  to  the  mind  nf  the  rea- 
der, glide  in  like  the  slmilow  of  n  passing 
cloud  tiponthe  lands  cape,  with  out  obEeuring 
Mlrview,  orioiermpling  our  contumplation 
of  the  scene. 

Crabbe,  who  is  by  no  means  remarkable 
Ibr  the  Wmony  of  fais  numbers,  aliounils  in 
{MtaAgtB  of  this  land;  anil  it  is  to  them  that 
we  ftte  mainly  indebted  for  the  inltrcsl,  ns 
well  as  the  power  of  his  poetry.  The  first  in- 
stance vhicb  (weurs  Iotoc,  is  in  Ihe  inlro- 
dnetion  lo  the  sad  ttory  of  the  smugglers, 
and  poaehers — s  glory  almost  unrivalled  for 
the  natural  and  loucUng  pathos  with  which 
it  ia  described. 


-  I.Ik*  Iba  tti  Ul.-lhr  ItKhft  tu 

-  Ke>blB(  rtmUuMlB  .fliu.  Iitr  1 
"  89*»l  >•  tlw  ■■■pal.  mud  ihn  lit 
■Bui  vhllajinecil  WfwnIu 


irere  is  the  Mory  of  llie  sulTfrer,  (nli 
oneR  by  n  fnidd»-n  tmnniion  frnm  tlm 

FrrliHiim  of  her  "r-ttlerl  ;;ri(i;  til  ihill  wl 
had  bifii  liie  brine  of  lir-r  pn^t  lill'— ilrf 
tnncliuly  canise.  Vet  lUe  rhiiiii  of  upiu'j 
linn  B-)  far  fniin  lH'in:|  bmken  nrqnires 
fiilil  interen  from  the  tnuipitinn  uf  ihiM 
imrl  wc  hasten  on  lo  Iciim  lliir  punii' 
hii'tnrj'  of  tills  lonely  kcinir,  who  hux  es| 
encetl  the  m-wt  nulunchcily  liile 'd' wumii 
thai  of  beini!  "  leli." 

Again,  low.ird*  the  rnnrlu.-  ion  of  the  f. 
»1nry,  whi'n  llarhel  nml.>  ihi'  di'iid  bri.l; 
her  lover,  c.nil,  as  if  irienpahle  of  cum 
hendins;  any  I'lirlher  prii-i;  lakes  no  iio!( 
the  inii.'ltlgeacc  Uiat  her   hiislnuid  is  li 


^ 


Hi're  wc  have  three  distinct  iilens,  not 
nrcei^sHrily  ronnecled  with  each  oilier,  pre- 
sented to  UH  inqnicksucctisiion.  withoulany 
interruption  lo  the  interest  excited  hy  Piirh  in- 
dividimlly,  FirHt,  we  see  the  dead  Imdy  of 
tlie  huKlmnd.  and  then  ■■  tlint  other  ili-nd," 
with  Ihe  total  nbstraction  of  the  niniimer. 
who  in  hiT  filent  grief  sees  only  oni',  and 
this  proves  Ihe  strength  ot'  her  nffi-riion, 
which  life  might  have  euhchied.  luit  which 
dealli  revealu  in  all  il»  overwhelming  power  i 
then  follows  the  simple  query, '-  whither  will 
she  go  T'  presenting  us  at  one*  with  a  view 
of  her  future  hfe,  and  ili  utter  Jemliiiiun. 

Moore  hnn  many  pas^agcK  of  tlie  wime 
description  :— 


A-ithout  a 


I-  flaw  ir 


The  reader 
chain  of  nsworialion,  pauFc  here  In  give  one 
sigh  to  the  fate  of  woman,  nnd  then  g(  :n 
with  the  poet  while  he  procci'ds  tu  describe 
other  fair  things,  amongst  which  llic  Klran- 
ger  was  waadcriai.. 

There  is  somewhere  in  the  wrilingii  oj' 
Wordsworlh  a'  highly  poeticnl  jmssnire, 
equally  illustralivcof  the  subject  in  question. 


It  18  where  he  describes  a  mourner  whose 
grief  has  all  the  bitteraess  of  self-condem- 
iiation : — 

"  It  wu  the  wftioa  sweet  of  budding  leftvev, 

■^Of  dayi  adranrinii^  towaVds  their  utmost  length, 

**  And  •mall  birdi  iingins;  to  their  happy  niatea. 

**  Wild  i*  the  muaic  of  the  autumnal  wind 

**  Among*!  the  faded  woods  ;  but  these  blythe  notes 

**  Strike  the  desened  to  the  heart ;— i  apeak 

**  Of  what  IknoWt  and  what  u>efeel  tcithin." 

When  he  leaves  the  subject  which  he  has 
so  beautifully  described,  to  attest  by  his  own 
experience,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  truth  of  what  he  has  asserted, 
our  thoughts  are  not  diverted  from  the  ori- 
ginal theme,  but  our  feelings  are  riveted 
more  closely  to  it  by  the  force  of  this  attesta- 
tion, which  meets  with  an  immediate  re- 
sponse from  every  human  bosom. 

In  Gray's  description  of  Milton,  where  he 
says : — 

"  The  living;  throne,  the  sapphire  blaxe, 
**■  Where  angel*  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
"  He  eaWi  f>*^i  btoMted  with  exeese  of  Ught^ 
"  OM^d  hit  eyta  in  endleaa  night." 

The  transition  is  immediate  from  what  the 
poet  saw,  to  what  he  suffered ;  yet  the  asso- 
ciations are  highly  poetical,  and  so  clear  as 
in  no  way  to  interfere  with  each  other. 

It  is  related  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  when 
in  tlic  last  mental  agonies  of  his  wretched 
life,  he  sought  from  others  the  death  he  shud- 
dered to  inflict  upon  himself,  that  finding 
none  who  heeded  his  appeal,  he  pathetically 
exclaimed,  "  What !  have  I  neither  a  friend 
nor  an  enemy  ?''  Although  no  man  could 
possibly  be  tliinking  less  of  poetry  than  the 
fallen  monarch  at  that  moment,  yet  such  is 
the  language  which  an  able  poet  would 
have  used,  to  express  the  tlu'ee  separate 
ideas  of  the  helplessness  of  Nero's  situation, 
his  pitiful  appeal  to  the  kindness  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  his  internal  consciousness  that  if  he 
had  not  a  friend,  he  had  at  least  done  enough 
to  deserve  tlie  stroke  of  an  enemy  in  his  last 
hour. 

Personification  is  another  figure  of  speech 
by  which  poedca.  associations  are  powerful- 
ly conveyed.  It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  in 
accordance  with  the  infant  mind — infant 
either  in  experience  or  in  civilization,  to  iden- 
tify every  thing  possessed  of  substance,  mo- 
tion, brm,  or  power,  with  an  intelligence  of 


its  own ;  hcoce  the  strong  dispomtioii  dunvB 
by  children  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
whatever  has  given  them  pain,  and  to  batik, 
however  vdinly,  with  all  that  obatructs  th« 
gratification  of  their  wishes ;  and  hence  those 
bursts  of  figurative  language  with  which  | 
semi-barbarous  people  are  accustomed  to 
express  what  they  deeply  feeL  As  if  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  natural  tastes 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  originating  in  the 
principles  of  our  nature,  all  good  poets  have 
made  frequent  use  of  this  style,  and  alwayi^ 
when  it  is  well  managed,  with  great  etiect. 
How  beautiful  is  tlie  following  passage  from 
Barry  Cornwall,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
wind  murmuring  through  the  pine  trees  on 
mount  Pelion : — 

**  And  Pelion  shook  his  piny  locka,  md  talked 
*' Mournfully  to  the  fields  of  ThMaaly." 

Shakespeare  abounds  in  examples  of  thii 
kind,  in  no  one  instance  more  touching  or 
powerful  than  in  the  lament  of  Constanee, 
afler  the  French  king  teUs  her  she  is  as  food 
of  grief  as  of  her  child : — 

**  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  abseni  chiMf 
**Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  wlUi  vm  ; 
**  Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeau  his  worda, 
**  Remembers  me  of  all  hi^  gracious  parts, 
"Btnfis  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  fbrm ; 
"Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief." 

The  following  example  from  Cowper  is 
remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  beauty.  Al* 
luding  to  the  lemon  and  the  orange 


u  The  golden  boast  of  Portugal  and  WMtan  Isdfai,'' 

he  says,  they 

**  Peep  through  the  polished  foliage  at  tke  atonB, 
"  And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not  ftnr." 

The  next  figure  of  speech  noticed  bj 
Blair  is  metaphor,  of  immense  importanee 
to  the  poet,  because,  if  for  one  moment 
he  loses  the  chain  of  association,  an  image 
wholly  out  of  place  is  introduced,  the  charm 
of  his  metaphor  is  destroyed,  and  his  vena 
becomes  contemptible.  From  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  whose  ^vritings  abound  in  beauties  of 
this  kind,  Blair  has  selected  one  example  of 
perfect  metaphor.  The  writer  is  describing 
the  behaviour  of  Charles  the  First  to  bis 
parliament  "In  a  word,"  says  he,  ^aboot 
a  month  after  their  meeting,  he  dissolved 


I 
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,  tttoi;  UMtaaaoonBBhehaddiHolvedtliem, 
I  be  npMiud  ;  but  he  repented  too  late  of  hi* 
{  Mdinf  AVell  laight  lie  repent,  for  thf 
<  VHtrf  «u*  11     r;!i  ,,   ■!  thUUutdn/pvtade 

fkt  wttert  of  billemm  orrrJIoK." 
The  nnrkj  oi'DaEtaTi  abound  with  beftuti- 
.Mind  F<<[~  .  -  :::>  m;  :i  r  ;  luch  aa  that  on 

1  titfo :  **  In  peace,  thou  art  the  gnte  of 
I  ^tvtig ;  in  war,  the  nmunlQin  ilomi."     Or 

'  L;-<  '  ''  I'  .1  i:\  ;  bul  her  heart  nai  thehoiue 

a  tf  pride." 

;    Yoong,  in  apeaking  of  old  age,  aaya, 


i     'W.ik<k» 


1  h  the  followinir  linca  Prior  given  ui  an 
Ij  nuapie  ofAllcfon*,  wliicli  may  be  regard- 
•  9itKtmKim»i  nMtaplior. 


I    Beyond  theae  Ggurea  offpcech,  tliere  yet  ; 

'. fiBi»in  \  ;[■  -'i  '■'.,!,■  ■  i.'ij'ii'',  compariton,  i 
i;apd  a  ranety  of  ollieni,  which  Ilic  yailiii;  ' 
ipwl  a'Juld  Jo  veil  to  atudy,  and  which  are  ; 
jr.     _      1  books   cipn-'saly  i 

ideroled  to  the  purpose;  1  ahal!  lliiTclbrc  i 
';-<  I  the  colloquial  1  :■■  ■         tin:  i 

atb.  wluch  Lu  alwayH  appeared  lunic  pur-  I 
■■liarty  tniagii«Ijvr,poircrrulBndpat)iatic  | 
'krt  vafottuaauly  for  the  miter  it  in  only  i 
laofexcilemcntiorwhichttifl  ] 
p  A  record,  nnjiliiif  record  | 
■a  ralhiT  than  words, 
biB  recall  the  prer.iae  expmuiona  ' 
whieli.  atrilun([  the  chnnli  nTaj-mpftthy.  pro-  j 
tfaee  a,  momeutary  echo  to  the  munic  of  the  ' 
wdL  I 

Ml*  C.  HaU  in  sn  Ifidi  atnr}-,  ilIiMlraii\-e 
i^^^nag»ai  mrtapharirnl  language  of  I 
^  fiifcMMHrtiyt  nuikra  thia  obaervation  | 
SMmI  oom  Iht  HMuih  of  K  poAr  man,  who  | 
kal  SMWrf  U  iha  Tvciial  oTtlie  raiNlbrtunca  i 
afocw  who  mu  bfsv«,  jiuit  and  vjrtuoua.       | 


Bat  ii  ••  w  the  aatbor  of  Traiti  and  8io- 1 


riea  of  the  Iriah  Peoaanliy,  tliat  w«  are  , 
chielly  indebted  for  our  knowla^ge  of  what  I 
is  peculiarly  national  and  cliurncieritlic  in  | 
Ilia  native  Language.  He  giveaueaBpirilei'  Ij 
and  sraustng  chapter  upon  Irieli  pwearing,  i 
by  no  means  confined  (o  tlioae  iiinlevolent 
^vidlll■■  which  it  n-uuld  be  ■  painful  lasli  to  . 
IriiTiscriln:,  hut  wliich,  as  tlity  issue  fronilhe  ' 
impaaiioned  lipsof  [be  rishuian,  liaveaome- 
thiiig  of  Umt  acntimeiitalnature  (iliuughiar 
deeper  in  its  charader  trinmphanily  dis- 
played by  Acres  before  his  friend.  "Msy 
ihi!  grass  grow  before  youf  di>or  "  con*eys  & 
*trilii!i(?  piciure  of  Jesolftliou  and  ruin. 
'■  N[ay  you  niclt  olf  tlic  eurili  like  ilie  anow 
oH'  tlie  ditch,"  is  another  figure  of  the  tame 
description. 

If  positive  good  liad  the  power  to  neutra- 
lize evil,  we  mii'lil  oiiifirl  ourselvea  in  read- 
ing auch  exprefinion^  usilu,..-,wi(h  what  the 
«uthur  goCs  oil  to  tell  ui<,  tliat  the  Irish  liave 
a  supt^rBtilLous  dread  of  ttte  curse  of  the  pil- 
grim, mendicant,  or  idiot,  and  of  tlie  widoi* 
and  tlie  oqiliaii.  And  to  liigh  ia  )iis  idea  of 
llie  duly  lie  owes  lo  lliose,  that  his  heart  ia 
ever  open  to  tiieir  CDiiipluiiil,  and  his  hand 
ready  to  asKiitt  tlicm.  Thus  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon fur  tlicni  to  Riiy  of  a  innii  whose  alfaira 
do  not  pro«i>er,  ''He  has  had  «ome  poor 
bodj'i  curse  ■"  and  a  woman  who  unexped- 
cdly  receives  a  gueei,  welcome  in  no  way 
«xccpt  that  she  wna  a  stranger  and  a  wand- 
erer without  a  home.,  I*  descriljed  ae  exclaim- 
ing, ''The  bleaaiog  o'  goodncsaupon  you, 
daeent  woman." 

Thcfrequent  re«ilrrei)C<!of  the  wordAeort 
in  its  utilimitrd  capacity  glvi'sawnrmtliand 
fervency  to  ihci  e^jireesioiw  of  tenderness 
or  sorrow.  '•The  belovcil  fair  buy  of  my 
heart."  *■  Fatlier !  ton  of  my  liearl  llion  art 
dead  from  me!"  ''Heavy  and  black  was 
his  heart"  ''The  world's  goodness  i«  in 
your  heart,"  "  Liijht  of  my  ryrn,  iind  of  my 
heart ;"  but  above  all.  "  Cnghla  machree — 
tlie  pulse  of  my  hear!."  iamoi't  expreRnivcof 
tliat  deep-toned  alfection  whidi  tlie  lieart 
alotie  -ran  imdrraliinJ 

What  (on  exceed  the  following  woiila  for 
refined  yet  genuine  and  fervent  ^'mj'alhy, 
auch  as  tlioae  who  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  nifferiiig  alone  can  feel ;  and 
hence  it  U  that  the  Irisji  derive  tlii'ir  {latlioa, 
for  what  sinin  of  human  niikery  can  be 
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touched,  to  which  their  own  experience  has 
not  an  echo  ? 

"Hunger  and  sickness  and  sorrow  may 
come  upon  you  when  you'll  be  far  from  your 
own,  and  from  them  tliat  love  you."  Or, 
"He's  far  from  his  own  the  crather — the 
pretty  young  boy." 

**  Mavonrneen  dheeliah — my  sweet  dar- 
ling," ifl  expressive  of  great  tenderness. 

"  My  father,  the  heavens  be  his  bed !" 
when  uttered  with  fervency  has  both  solem- 
nity and  pathos. 

In  their  good  wishes  the  Irish  are  most 
ingenious.  "  May  every  hair  of  your  hon- 
our's head  become  a  mould  candle  to  light 
you  into  glory."  "  May  you  live  a  hundred 
years  and  a  day  longer,"  which  last  words 
seem  to  be  added  from  a  sudden  impulse,  to 
throw  anotlier  weight  into  the  scale,  or  to 
heap  anotlier  blessing  into  tlie  measure  al- 
rcatly  overflowing. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  imagination 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  account  ibr 
what  they  do  not,  or  will  not  understand  ra- 
tionally: always  referring  directly  to  the 
!  principles  of  good  or  evil.  Thus  a  hard  and 
unjust  steward  'who  wore  his  ears  stuffed 
with  wool,  was  said  to  have  adopted  tliis 
custom  that  he  might  not  hear  the  cries  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphaiu 

In  reply  to  instructions  tliat  were  to  prove 
his  constancy f  a  peasant  exclaim ««,  "  Manim 
asthcc  hir,  my  soul  is  within  you."  A  mother 
thus  regrets  her  son's  approaching  mar- 
riage, "  You're  going  to  break  the  ring  about 
vour  fatlier's  heartli  and  mine."  A  broken- 
hearted  mother  exclaims,  "  My  soul  to  glory, 
but  my  child's  murthered !" 

In  a  note  by  Crol\on  Croker,  in  his  Fairy 
Legends,  he  remarks,  "  The  Irish,  like  the 
Tuscans,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Rose  in  his  in- 
teresting Letters  from  the  Norili  of  Italy,  arc 
extremely  picturesque  in  their  language. 
Thus  they  constantly  use  the  word  dark  as 
synonymous  with  &/t7K2;  and  a  blind  beggar 
will  implore  you  to  *  Look  down  with  pity  on 
a  }%or  dark  man.' " 

It  may  be  ob6er\'ed  here  that  the  Irish, 
like  the  Scotch,  by  a  very  beautiful  and 
tender  euphemism,  coll  te/ioCt,  innocents.  A 
lady  of  rank  ia  Inland,  the  lady  Bountiful 
of  her  neighbonriKwd.  wu  one  day  aakinga 
manabop  Mil  myladyi^ 


said  he,  "  the  poor  creature  is  sadly  afBieted 
with  innocence .'"  And  another  peculiirity 
in  tlie  phraseology  of  the  Irish,  is  their  fond- 
ness for  using  what  Mr.  Burke  would  term 
**  sublime  adjectives,^*  instead  of  the  commoD 
English  adverbs — very,  extremely,  &c. 
Thus  an  Irishman  will  say,  "  lis  a  cruel  cold 
morning;"  or  "There's  a  power  of  ivy 
growing  on  tlie  old  church." 

There  is  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  both 
mental  and  bodily,  ol)servabIe  in  the  Int 
people,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account 
One  of  their  most  amiable  characteristics  ii 
tlie  absence  of  satire,  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  contemptuous  satire  i 
for  the  Irish  are  quick  to  see  the  ridiculous^ 
but  they  can  see  without  despising  it  Un- 
acquainted witli  that  qualifying  medium  be- 
tween what  amuses  them,  and  what  excitei 
their  passions — that  medium  which  an  Eni^ 
lishman  fills  up  witii  every  variety  and  degree 
of  contempt,  they  pass  immediately  from 
laughter  to  indignation ;  and  thua  anioogit 
the  least  civilized  classes  of  tlie  Irish,  the 
social  meeting  too  oflen  terminates  in  the 
deadly  fray.  Madame  de  Stael  in  speaking 
of  the  Italians,  makes  the  same  observation 
with  regard  to  the  absence  of  contemptuous 
satire  from  their  national  character ;  and  it 
is  to  this  amiable  trait,  in  connection  with 
great  natural  entliusiasm,  tliat  we  may  rea- 
sonably attribute  the  poetical  constitution  of 
both  people.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
tliose  combined  ebullitions .  of  music  and 
verse,  for  which  Italy  has  been  celebrated, 
and  which  have  unquestionably  given  a  po- 
etical tone  to  the  character  of  her  people  $ — 
that  tiiosc  bursts  of  impassioned  feeling  find- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  language  and  a 
voice,  should  ever  have  flourished  under  the 
auspices  of  John  Bull ;  or  that  he  should 
have  sat  by,  aud  witnessed  with  delight 
tliose  exhibitions  of  irrelevant  tropes,  and 
metaphors,  and  splendid  perorations,  and 
flashes  of  wit,  and  peals  of  passionate  elo- 
quence, for  which  Irish  oratory  has  been 
distinguished.  No;  there  is  nothing  more 
destructive  to  enthusiasm  and  poetry,  indeed 
to  genius  in  its  most  unlimited  sense,  than 
contempt  It  is  true,  the  calm  judgment  of 
the  censor  is  often  necessary  to  restrain  the 
exuberance  of  undisciplined  fancy,  but  be 
who  prides  himself  upon  being  able  to  put 
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down  with  a  sneer,  whatever  is  unneceraary 
in  fiseling,  and  extraneous  in  taste  and  im- 
agination, ought  to  feel  bound  to  supply, 
with  something  equally  conducive  to  Iiappi- 
nesi,  the  void  which  this  practice  must  ne- 
cesffirily  occasion  in  the  highest  range  of 
intellectual  gratification. 

If  other  evidence  were  necessary,  beyond 
what  is  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  to  prove  that  poetry  may  not  only  be 
mingled  with,  but  highly  enhance  all  tliat 
we  enjoy  and  admire,  we  have  this  evidence 
in  the  Bible,  abounding  as  it  does  in  every 
Tariety  of  poetical  language  which  it  has 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 
A  slight  examination  of  the  different  mean- 
ings attached  to  words  of  common  and  fa- 
miliar signification,  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  high  tone  of  imaginative  interest  flowing 
through  the  whole. 

The  words  I  have  selected  are,  hand,  wing, 
Ibot,  head,  mind,  heart  and  bouI,  of  which 
hand  is  perhaps  the  most  unlimited  in  its 
i^iplication. 

HAND. 

Wa  kmmd  wHl  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
koMd  airaliiai  him.— And  the  children  of  brael  weni  out 
irith  ftn  high  AomL—The  day  of  their  calamity  in  at  hand. 
—The  Lnrd  made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his  /ram/. 
Tte  Asarf  of  the  Lord  Is  sore  upon  us.— For  he  put  his 
Bft  In  kia  AoimI.  and  slew  the  Philistine.— As  soon  ss  the 
kiBfdom  was  conflrmed  in  his  kand.—\  will  set  hi«  hand 
■lae  in  tke  aea,  and  his  richt  hand  in  the  riTrrs.— In  the 
•ludoworhls  Aofidhath  he  hid  me.— Would  we  had  died 
toy  the  kami  of  the  Lord  —The  hnnd  of  the  I<ord  is  (one 
•at  af  sinst  me.— The  hand  of  the  I^rd  was  strong  upon 
■le.— If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the 
light :  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  ri^ht  hand^  then  I  will  go 
to  the  left.— Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  wh«t  thy  ripht 
hmwt  doeth.— I  wlU  rf-member  the  years  of  the  rixht  Aaim/ 
oT  the  Most  High  —A  wise  man  hears  at  his  right  hnnd. 
— Let  my  right  hand  ftM-get  her  cunninr.— Is  there  not  a 
lla  In  my  HjgA/  head.— If  thy  right  hand  oflTend  thee,  cut 
it  off — ^They  fare  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of 
flaOowship. 

Here  we  find  the  word  hand  is  not  only 
uaed  for  the  instrument  of  performing,  main- 
teioing,  and  possessing,  but  that  it  supplies 
the  place  of  power,  in  all  its  different  modi- 
fications of  wOl,  action,  and  suffering. 

wiNa 

As  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  1  gathered  all 
tke  anrth ;  and  there  was  none  that  moved  the  irin^.— 
Ye  have  aeen  what  I  have  done  nnto  the  Egyptians,  and 
kow  I  bore  yea  os  eaglea'  wiiigei  *nd  brought  yon  nnto 
■ijanIC— A  fhll  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  (>od 
oC  krari,  mmia  whoae  wimgt  thon  art  come  to  trust. 


And  he  rode  upon  a  chemb,  and  did  fly :  yea,  he  did  fly 
upon  the  wn§M  of  the  wind.— Ob  that  I  hsd  wingt  like  a 
dove !  for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest.— Hide 
me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  Wiige  — If  I  take  the  •eiiif' 
of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
aea.— Riches  make  themselves  irAi^.— Wo  to  the  land 
shadowing  with  trifyt/- The  wind  hath  boond  her  up 
in  her  trm^.— The  sun  of  righteousness  shall  arise  with 
healing  in  lils  teingt. 

The  word  ^ting  is  here  used  not  only  as 
the  instrument  of  conveying  alofl,  or  away ; 
but  as  the  means  of  sheltering  and  protect- 
ing; from  the  two  different  associations 
which  we  have  with  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and 
the  brooding  of  its  yoimg. 

FOOT. 

Ue  will  keep  the/r«/  of  his  saints,  and  the  wicked  shall 
be  silent  in  dsrkne«H.— He  msketh  my  feet  like  hinds' 
feet. — He  that  is  rrwdy  to  slip  with  his/r«f,  is  as  a  lamp 
despised  in  the  thourht  of  him  that  is  at  ease  —I  was 
eyes  to  the  blind,  snd  fut  was  I  to  the  Isme  —  He  shsll 
subdue  the  people  under  us,  and  the  nations  under  our 
/M-l.—ButTer  not  our/w/  to  be  moved.— My /^/  were 
almost  gone.— Lift  up  thy/erf  nnto  the  perpetual  desola- 
tions.— Her/ee/  go  down  to  death.— How  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains  are  the/ec/  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings.— Thon  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his 
/«el.— No  man  lifted  up  his  foot  in  all  the  land.— The 
flood  breaketb  out  from  the  inhabitant ;  even  the  watera 
forgotten  of  the/cwl;  they  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone 
away  fk-om  men. 

We  see  by  these  passages  itiexfoot  is  used 
in  a  very  unlimited  scnRC,  as  a  foundation 
and  a  stay,  as  well  as  a  means  of  establish- 
ing, confirming,  moving,  overcoming,  and 
destroying. 

HEAD. 

Tet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  liftnp  thine  Aeotf, 
and  shall  restore  thee  unto  thy  place.— Thon  beat  kept 
me  to  lie  the  head  ef  the  heathen.— Thy  blood  shall  be 
upon  thine  own  Arcu/.— Though  his  excellency  mount  up 
into  the  heavens,  and  his  ht'od  reach  the  clouds.— Mine 
iniquities  are  gone  over  mine  A^w'.— Blessings  are  upon 
the  head  of  the  just. — Thou  shall  heap  coals  of  Are  upon 
his  Aeod.— Mine  head  is  filled  ^vith  dew.— Thou  haat 
built  thy  hich  places  at  every  Acad  of  the  way.— Thy 
dream  and  the  visions  of  thy  head  upon  thy  bed.— For 
this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  Aeo^ 
because  of  the  angels. 

Wc  find  head  used  here  as  it  is  in  our  or- 
dinary language,  not  only  ns  the  chief  por- 
tion of  any  whole,  and  the  centre  from  whence 
our  ideas  flow ;  but  as  a  figure  it  is  most  fre- 
quently made  to  stand  for  the  highest  part 
of  meui's  nature — that  wliich  is  most  capable 
of  being  exalted  or  depressed — most  calcu- 
lated for  receivmg  honour,  as  well  as  suiTer- 
ing  degradation. 
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MINII. 

Ami  llir  J  put  him  in  waril,  that  lh«  mind  of  the  Lord 
tniiElil  hm  ■hiiwii  tliriii.  — Ilrin?  il  ai!«in  ic  mind,  O  }• 
iran^KraucirH  -  TSiiiu  wih  krrp  hjia  in  prrirct  peace 
whiiBr  mifiif  is  Ms)!**!  on  ihrr.— ^tllln|r  riniheU,  and  in 


ye  wen  dear  ■Btn  ■■.~Ib  palieBcc  pnaaeM  j%  yi 

— Hr  that  winneih  mmlM  it  wiae.^Thoa  ftmL  kIwkcIi  | 
«ha)l  thy  m.Ml  be  required  orr1if«.^Tkke  Wed  lo  tkynX,  j 
and  keep  thy  aoW  dilicmily,  lei*  tfacMi  furfct  ihaihiici 
i«hlcb  Ihme  ejea  have  ■era.— ^^li}  art  tkou  caal  dovii 


\  -    ,      O  niv  rMif.  and  v^hy  art  Ihim  dikquictcd  whkia  me*- 


I 


»-  .'.  /....'-"    '  "i     i«  -J"...  VL'   i'  ""  "  *'"  ""  "■■■■'    j  MiVhaJ  alRi'Mt  dwelt  in  ailente— My  mrml  fauiieih  lar 
nna*  III  Villi r '•iifiif  ~ -turd  iiii  Ih*-  '•»:n%  nf  ^iMir  mrrvi —  \    ^  ^.  ._._..• 

r r»fi  ihr  UtM..  M.»uirJ  -A  du.itMr  ^.^ii J  u.au  a.  un-  "  '^\  •*»^'*"  •"  -^Y  «•/  •-  r%eii  a.  a  «e.Md  Add.-I 

•lal.rr  II.  .11  hi.  «  h)  .  ,  •'*'•"  ?•*  •"^'>'  ""  ">  y*^'  *"  **»'  bitternr-  of  my  ae«X  , 

— The  I^rd  i«  my  purtiua,  aaith  my  tuul. — My  — ■  ''""^ 


Urrr  wr  si-f  tiiiii  ui  thi-  Lviiniai-e  -if  scrip-  .  "*^"'*>'  «^«  ^'^^ 
tun-,  prii-i-i  !y  the  sam.-  lict  ::s.'  is  v:s-,l  a*  in  '  ^Xe  nvvr  fiiul  tlifil  evor\'  aliribute  both  of 
(liiK  «l  uur  pi,!<.  Till-  wor.l  mi;i// n-pre-  ,1^^  mim/ anJ  die  heart  kre  comprehended: 
I  Nt'iit^  iin  I  l,al  rruin'  iVom  w!,..r;oo  vuIiiioiH  j^  ^i^^.  n..?arii!iir  of  Uie  wor.i  sutd.  Not  onlv  ' 
,  H.«w.  UM.I  rrl.iT.s  aliiii^^t  .\\i-:;iMVf  :>■  lo  Uie  ^^  ,.„.  ^^„i  c;ipal.le  of  wiliiii?.  acUnj,  and 
,  uihlor^iaiuiiii-  iJiO  mt'Riory.  aii.l  will.  ;  puikTinjr,  but  als.i  of  loving ;  and  when  irt ; 

pursue  ilie  iika  of  love  tlirough  oil  its 


iiai:oi.<>.  down  to  tainiplo  prefercncp,  we  ihaO  - 

.•f  m,.,  -  ^...  f  u.,  ««}>  .. .  r , . .. ,     ^,..1  J.. .... .  »«i^»\ ^avorsot!  a  razvm  comprising  ereiy 

Wti'i  latMird.  r.T  ar  br..r\(-j  !iir-i  ri..t    I'linr:!..:.  >,  h'-i't  ::itpuUe  by  which  our  nature  is  capable  of  j 

*«a«hardrncd.-i.:iy  u;.  Ill-* 'iity  iiif..r.:4.ii>...ir/.'ii^- -  briiiiT  i:itluenceJ.    But  lu  addition  to  the i 

^«  ^rrl^rr^  lh4i  »*riii  uri  ».*li  iiif  iitifjf- the /i^ir:  i>f  "        ^                     •         i^      *■             ^         •    j         ji 

lh^p.,.,.V„,.;f-rnrih.  .:.... :..n.MK...»>.ii,l..rr«>r.  '  "^'^'^^    eXtPllr^lve    higiulicalion    of   III  I  ml    ud , 

>i<*ni  marrhincM  (if  Ae-j'r    M.-;  ii  •.%•!»  -i.  ih«t  whrii  hi*  '  /i-izr'.  ^r;/  obtains  a  character  more  digni-; 

had  luri.rd  II..  i.ark  I .  I'.,  from  MMi.ir:.  find  c,*r  h.m  ;  f^^.^1   ;^,,,j  profounJ,  from  bfing  associalcdi 

aimihrr  A<>iii7 —I>B«  id  ■'•'•('( -iiniie  h.iii.   -il.4 '.«tirr  dird  I  .  ,      ,            •      •    i        .»•  i-i'            •  i_             «               i' 

*»iihiiihim-And  tin,i  siv«-  >„i.,,i...,,  VI...1..III  and  un-  •  wiUi  iiii"  principle  ol  lite— With  man«  moiBij 

drr^iaiidiiis  r\n«-.f.ii»  iiiut  fu  and  \nr^tuvm»  t,r  k^,trt,  \  n.*s{Hinsihi!itv — and  with  eternity. 

r*r.i  „,  ,1...  Mnd  i!i.i  i-  -u  !»..■  «:.  .hurr-ii-  n:v«  j  1,^  oxaniiliiniT  these  few  words  we  an 

■in«i.Mj,iy  -Ai.r..k.iii.ndn«iiruey^fu/„i.(;...i. „  j  Hi  HICK  Willi  the  idca.  of  how  much  ihey 

Mill  mil  iii-.jiim..    By  Mirriiwtir/i»t.-./HiJir-.- .: ;  :,riikfn.  !  wi»iM  ]iwe  ill  bt'autv  and  interest  by  being 

,  '" "•"' !  f  •">  *'^>  A'.'.'    I  ^*r,:.  i..r  lu.r  wMh  <...ii:::iia  to  tlu-ir  literal  and  absolute  wgnifi.; 

liMlrilli'*.    Ill    hf:r:  -ihit    til    Ihr    A^iiJ     ;.r i-.l     i-\i|  i     •             •          i                                               . 

ii...ii.hi,    \vi„ri.y..irirr:.Mir,.M.i:Mr.- -.*..;>.. irAii.r  ca:..ni:    and  junt  in  the   Kiiiiic   propomao^ 

III  mu..    r»..t  mil  iMjr  A..r/  i.uni  *%.vi.-t  u^.  \\U.\>-  u,-  \vnv.ilil  ouf  int«»IIect^ial  atuininent3  and  por*! 

I«lkrd  li>  llii*  Mav.-    I.ii\f  liir  l^ird  thv  (ji.id  w.iii  nli  III)  .     i^        ti       i      .•  .1      ■_  ^ ^.  •     m  ! 

^^^^^^     '          •                                               '  Sluts  l»e  robbed  ot  their  ornament  and  charm,; 

by  be-in sj  separated  from  ilie  poetry  of  life^    \ 
The  iliil'Triire  between  hrtir!  au%\  jni.ul  ia 

lin-i' ii|ipari'ht.     //'vir/ com preliendi*  liie  un-  ^                                        i 

ilrnHjiiKJiiii;  ainl  tli"  atfeciionr:,  but  ha*:  no-  |j 

il.i.i;'  f.i  i\o  with  .-ither  memory  nr  will,  ex-  '  ^j,j,  POETRY  OK  LOVE. 

ffpi  iiH  ilir  iitliTfiiiiiH  may  be  considered  as  ' 

fjie  mil  VIM'?  raiise  nf  impressions  upon  llie  On  enterincupon  the  poetry  of  the  human  j 

iiieiiitiry.  anil  o|HTatiinin  upon  liie  will:  while  i^i^^i^  i|n»  passioiw  nanirally  present  them-1 


tnimt  e.MtliiH-.l  lo  Ihe  Kphire  of  the  intellects  .  ^^.]^.,:^  .^^  ^  proper  subject  of  interesting  dit- 
liiiN  iioihiHt:  to  do  with  the  atVectioiiis.  cu«sion  ;  because  aa  poelr>-  belongs  not  w 

^^y.  i  nuicli  t«»  the  sphere  of  intellect,  as  to  diatof 

feel  in  (J.  we  muiit  look  to  the  pa^ions,  as  to 

AH'I  Ni.'i  lirrMinn  ■  imiir  t*»tl     tfri  your  fnu.  to  perk        it--  ••■  i*i_*  •    ^         •. 

„...  i...i.i  ih..  i««  nf  1.11.  i...r.i  i.  perfr.1.  cnveriinf  tJ»<^  l»vini^  pmiciple,  wluch  gives  intensiy  to 
I  hr  •-Ii/  ii<-  ••■luiiKiri  ih«<  iniiiiiie  $i'ui,  and  flMtHk  the  jHTception.  and  vividnei^fi  to  thought  All 
biiiipM  -Mi  Willi  r.MMhiii.-    Fi':«r  n.ii  ihrm  which  kiU    mankind  who  are  ffilVd  with  common  senae, 

iliK  IhmIi.I'iiI  Of  '*"i  "''I"  t"  k'li  ih<*  «iii/:  btii  rathrr  .  ,        .        .  .  1     ^     ■■ 

i„i  III...  v»ii..  h  I-  -Ml.  1.1  dr.in.v  i.nih ...«/  and  »«.dy  in  Ore  cajxiblc  ol  writmff  verscs,  but  all  cannot 
iirii  I  If  lixih  iMMiifd  •Mil  hiM  mmi  iiniii  di'ath  -My  f.-ui  fool,  and  Still  leKfl  can  all  write  politically.  In 
u  •.*.»  »i  mr  hi.'    i'ni..ii.rr.i)  i^.rd  d«  I  lift  up  my  '  ^^^^  ,^  ^^  ^j^j^  j^  ,3  nccessan'  to  feel  deep. 

/      Wi.  *» PI*  wlll'HB  I"  have  Imparled  unto  yiiu.  not  „        .  •  i»  •        n  1 

ib»  (..p.^1 '.I  <J<id  only,  bill  ai ur  own  Mw/e,  becaui«  ,  U'.    By  the  cxercise  of  mteUectual  power 


we  may  learn  what  are  the  component  parts 
of  a  flower,  but  this  alone  will  never  make  us 
■ennble  of  its  beauty.  The  same  power  may 
collect  and  disseminate  the  truths  most  impor- 
tant to  the  well  being  of  society,  but  it  cannot 
enfiiree  their  reception.    In  short,  though  it 
may  instruct,  improve,  invigorate,  and  sup- 
ply the  mind  with  a  perpetual  fund  of  infor- 
mation, intellectual  power  alone  can  never 
make  a  poet,  nor  excite  that  love  of  poetry — 
that  ardent  desire  in  the  soul  for  what  it 
feeds  on,  wliich  gives  to  the  poetic  mind  a 
refinement,  an  energy,  and  a  sense  of  hiip- 
piness  unknown  to  that  which  subsists  more- 
'  \y  upon  knowledge.    Hence  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  tliat  the  man  who  is  wholly  dinpas- 
■ionate  himself,  and  who  has  neither  ob- 
served, nor  studied  the  nature  of  pas$:ion  in 
othora,  can  never  be  a  poet ;  any  more  than 
the  artist  who  has  never  felt  the  exhilaration 
of  joy,  nor  witnessed  its  effcctR,  cAn  repre- 
sent in  painting  or  marble  a  personification 
of  delighL 

To  examine  the  passions  individually 
would  be  a  work  of  time  and  patience,  or 
rather  of  impatience.  We  will  tlierefore 
dismiss  those  which  are  malevolent  nr  inju- 
rious to  the  pence  of  society;  for  though 
rage,  envy,  malice,  jealouHy,  nnd  above  nil 
the  master  passion  of  revenge,  may  pupply 
the  poet  with  images  of  majest}%  and  hor- 
ror, which  give  to  the  productions  of  his 
genius  a  character  of  depth  and  power ;  yet 
as  those  to  which  we  are  about  to  turn  our 
attention  are  so  much  more  congenial  to  the 
peaceful  spirit  of  the  muse,  we  will  devote 
our  time  solely  to  the  consideration  of  the 
poetry  of  love,  and  grief 

First  then  we  begin  with  love ;  a  subject 
hourly  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  yet  hourly 
rising  from  its  degredation  with  fresh  life, 
and  fresh  vigour,  to  claim,  in  spite  of  the 
perpetual  profanation  of  vulgar  familiarity, 
the  best  and  warmest  tribute  of  the  poet's 
lay*  By  love  I  do  not  mean  that  moderate 
but  high-toned  attachment  which  may  be 
classed  under  the  general  head  of  affection 
— of  this  herea[\er.  For  the  present  I  am 
daring  enough  to  speak  in  plain  prose^  and 
even  in  this  enlightened  day,  of  liie  love  of 
May-day  queens,  and  village  swains;  of  the 
love  of  Damon  and  Delias;  of  the  love 
which  speaks  in  the  common-place  of  sighs 


and  blushes,  as  well  as  of  tliat  which  never 
told  its  tale ;  of  the  love  which  Milton  thought 
worthy  of  being  described  in  its  purest,  ho* 
liest  character ;  and  of  the  love  which  lives 
and  glows  in  the  pages  of  every  poet  from 
Milton  down  to  Byron,  Bums,  and  Moore. 

That  all  who  have  touched  the  poet's  mar 
gic  pen,  have  at  one  time  or  oUier  of  their 
lives  made  love  their  tlieme,  and  that  they 
have  bestowed  upon  this  theme  their  highest 
powers,  is  proof  suflicient  to  establish  tlie 
fact  tliat  love  is  of  all  tlie  fMissions  tlie  most 
poetical ;  a  fact  in  no  way  contradicted  or 
affected  by  the  vulgar  profanation  to  which 
tliis  tlieme  more  tlian  any  other  has  been 
subjected.  AH  human  bcinirs  are  not  capa- 
ble of  ambition,  of  envy,  of  hate,  or  indeed 
of  any  oilier  papsion ;  but  all  arc  capable  of 
love,  in  a  ^Tfutrr  or  less  dotrree,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  modifications ;  it  follows  there- 
fore as  a  nert»saary  coni«cqiience,  that  love 
should  form  a  lUvourite  and  familiar  theme, 
with  multitudes  who  know  nothing  of  its 
refinerncntH.  and  high  capabilities. 

The  univt'r»al  ten^lency  of  love  to  exalt 
its  object,  is  a  fact  which  at  once  gives  it 
importance,  dignity,  and  refinement  Im- 
poitanco  becsiuse  of  its  prevalence  amongst 
mankind ;  dignity,  because  whatever  raises 
tl)C  tone  uf  moral  feeling,  and  dlHivoscs  to- 
wards kindly  thoughts  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, must  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  soci- 
ety; and  rcnnenient  because  it  enttrrd  into 
the  secrets  of  social  intercourh-r.  and  delights 
in  nothing  so  much  as  communicating  the 
liappiness  it  derives  from  all  that  id  most 
admirable  in  art  und  nature.  If  tliat  is  a 
contemptible  or  insignificant  passion  under 
whose  influence  more  has  been  dared,  and 
done,  and  suffered,  than  under  any  other ; 
then  is  the  human  mind  itself  contemptible, 
and  the  name  of  insignificance  may  very 
properly  be  applied  to  all  those  impulses  of 
human  nature  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
revolutions  of  past  ages,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous events  which  mark  tlie  history  of 
the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  love  originates  in  a 
mixture  of  admiration  nnd  pity.  Without 
some  feeling  of  admiration,  no  sentient  be- 
ing could  first  begin  to  love ;  nnd  without 
s'jme  touch  of  pity,  love  would  bo  deficient 
in  its  character  of  tenderness,  and  that  irre- 
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■istible  desire  to  serve  the  object,  which  im- 
pels to  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  disin- 
terestedness and  devotion.  I  grant  that 
oiler  love  has  once  taken  possession  of  the 
heart,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  instinct,  and  can 
tlien  maintain  an  existence  too  miserable, 
and  degraded,  for  a  name,  long  afler  admi- 
ration and  even  pity  have  become  extinct 
But  in  the  first  instance  there  must  be  some 
quality  we  admire  to  attract  our  attention 
and  win  our  favour,  and  there  must  be  some 
deficiency  in  the  happiness  of  this  object, 
which  we  think  we  can  supply,  or  we  should 
never  dream  of  attaching  ourselves  to  it  It 
may  be  asked  since  love  sometimes  fixes  it- 
self upon  sm  inferior  object,  degraded  below 
the  possession  of  dignity  or  virtue,  where 
then  can  be  the  admiration  ?  I  answer,  that 
in  such  cases  the  mind  that  loves  must  be 
degraded  too,  and  consequently  it  is  subject 
to  call  evil  good,  and  may  thus  discover 
qualities  admirable  to  its  perverted  vision, 
which  a  more  discriminating  eye  would  turn 
from  with  disgust  Again,  it  is  still  more 
reasonable  to  ask  when  love  is  fixed  upon 
an  object  apparently  the  centre  of  hap- 
piness, to  which  prosperity  in  every  shape 
is  ministering,  where  then  can  be  the  pity? 
We  all  know  that  the  appearance  of  happi- 
ness is  deceitful,  and  we  all  suspect  that 
even  under  the  most  flattering  aspect,  there 
is  a  mingled  yam  in  the  web  of  life,  which 
renders  the  experience  of  others,  like  our 
own,  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow  ;  but  if  a 
being  can  be  found  in  whose  happiness  is  no 
broken  link,  no  chord  unstrung,  who  has  no 
false  friend,  no  flattering  enemy,  no  threat- 
ening of  infirmity,  no  flaw  in  worldly  comfort ' 
and  security ;  I  would  answer  tlie  question 
by  asking,  is  human  happiness  of  so  firm 
and  durable  a  nature  that  once  established, 
it  remains  unshaken?  No;  the  summit  of 
earthly  felicity  is  one  of  such  perilous  attain- 
ment, that  the  nearer  we  see  any  one  ap- 
proaching it,  the  more  we  long  to  protect 
them  from  the  danger  to  come — to  stretch 
out  our  arms,  and  if  we  cannot  prevent  at 
iea^t  to  break  their  fail.  We  ieel  towards 
such  an  one,  that  the  day  will  come  when 
they  may  want  a  real  friend,  a  firm  support, 
a  true  comforter,  and  we  hasten  the  bond 
that  unites  our  fate  with  theirs,  that  we  may 
be  ready  in  the  days  of  '^  trial  and  wo." 


If  admiration  d/.d  not  form  a  competent 
part  of  our  love,  we  should  not  feel  so  ardent 
a  desire  as  is  generally  evinced,  to  obtain 
for  the  object  beloved,  the  admiration  of 
others.  We  long  for  others  to  behold  them 
with  our  eyes,  that  they  may  participate  io 
our  feelings  and  do  what  we  consider  jus- 
tice to  the  idols  of  our  imagination;  and 
tliough  this  can  seldom  be  tlie  case  to  the 
extent  of  our  wishes,  we  know  that  to  listen 
to  the  well-merited  praises  of  those  we  lovi^ 
is  (at  least  to  women)  the  most  intense  en- 
joyment this  world  can  afibrd.  To  purchase 
this  gratification  what  anxiety  we  endoro^ 
what  study  we  bestow,  what  ardent  desire 
we  experience,  that  they  may  conunit  do 
errors  cognizable  to  the  world's  eye;  bat 
steering  an  open,  honourable,  upright  courM^ 
may  defy  the  scrutiny  of  envious  eyes^^and 
claim  as  their  due  from  society  at  large,  that 
tribute  of  admiration  which  we  are  ever 
ready  to  bestow.  But  the  unspeakable  an- 
guish with  which  we  behold  any  departure 
from  this  honourable  course  of  conduet,  ii  |. 
perhaps  the  strongest  proof,  how  intimaldy 
our  sense  of  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  Yor 
man  character  is  interwoven  with  our  aflee- 
tions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  we  an  . 
all  so  influenced  by  right  feeling,  or  so  wdl 
assured  of  the  precise  line  of  demarcatioa 
between  good  and  evil,  as  to  lament  ovtsr 
the  errors  of  those  we  love,  exactly  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  moral  culpability.  Far  from 
it  But  let  that  which  all  hearts  can  (eel— 
let  the  stigma  of  the  world's  disgrace  fall 
upon  them — let  it  at  the  same  time  be  vol- 
untarily incurred,  and  richly  merited,  and  ye 
who  tell  us  of  tlie  loss  of  friends  or  fortune,  of 
poverty,  or  sickness  or  death,  match  the 
agony  of  this  conviction  if  you  can.  No ;  it 
has  neither  companion  nor  similitude.  In 
the  wide  range  of  humsm  calamity  there 
is  not  one  that  bears  any  proportion  to  tfaift 

It  may  be  said  of  pity  also,  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  its 
forming  any  part  of  our  love ;  but  is  not  our 
love  at  such  times  languid,  spiritless,  and 
inert?  No  sooner  does  sickness  or  misfoi^ 
tune  assail  tlie  object  of  our  regard,  than  it 
assumes  a  new  life,  and  all  that  was  dear 
before,  becomes  doubly  valuable  beneath  the 
pressure  of  aflliction,  or  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.    How  oi\en  has  pity  brought  to  light 
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t  lore  whove  existence  we  were  unconscious 
I  of  bct'ire  ;  and  those  whom  wc  should  once 
n  have  dermed  it  impossible  to  regard  with 
.  imdrmefiA,  have  become,  undt^r  the  stiadow 
!|  oT  mtsfurtixne,  the  objects  ol*  our  mo^t  devoted 
|j  iff>viion. 

Tiie  power  which  love  possesoes  of  en- 
I  hanrmi?  our  enjoyments,  is  of  itself  suiEcient 
,'  to  entitle   this  sentiment  to  a  h'li^h  place 
■  STnoQ^  thoee  that  are  most  influentiul  in 
.  llk^ir  operations  upon  t)ie  human  mind.    I 
ippeal  to  the  youne,  or  rather  to  the  old 
;  who  have  not  fori^ttcn  their  youth,  whether 
Vnt  lias  not  at  some  period  of  tlieir  existence, 
.  pvrn  a  lile  and  vividness  to  the  aspect  of 
cirtfion.  a  music  to  sound,  an<l  an  intensity 
I  la  lU  their  capabilities  of  simple  and  natural 
'  d^li^fiL  which,  while  the  enchantment  lasted, 
Heoird  to  raise  tlie  pleasures  of  earl liali^vc 
thif  sublunary  sphere,  thoueh  in  remcm- 
bnnce  it  claims    not  hint;  but    a    pab'sing 
jsoJ^.  or  perhaps  a  faint  pi^h  of  rcirret,  that 
-  «v  have  lost  so  much  of  what  const ituod 
Ih^  iifie  of  our  eiu'ly  existence.    We  smile 
'  berause  w%  have  li\'cd  to  awake  from  our 
Jdeliii'Mi — to  know  that  tlie  sunshine  which 
J  then  appeared  to  us  a  flood  of  radiance 
,1  pouring  its  trntden   streams  over  hill  and 
'  fmre.  and  ditru^ini;  tlic  principle  of  happi- 
■TM  tlirrmgh  all  the  secret  mystericrt  of  na- 
ture, mas  but  the  ordinary  light  of  day,  lia- 
I  Mr  to  be  ubscur^d  by  mists,  and  hiil  from 
'•  as  Sy  the  inter\'entinn  of  drnKC  snd  <rlooniy 
t  d'i'^id.     We  smile  brcaune  tln^  brook  that 

I 

I  Burmured  at  our  tret  with  such  continuous 

*  and  anbrukf  n  ni**Iody.  to  our  youuf;  irnngi- 
irk4  pire.  arnl  clear,  and  vivid,  like  the  ki?- 
"l^Tin^n  of  unsophisticated  fi'flinsr.  since 

llKn  ha«  weari**d  xu  with  tlie  constant  nio- 

DrfV>ny  ot'  lb*  pnund,  srenn'ni?  to  tell  of  little 

eW   ttian  p(*bb]e4  and   cle^*  water.     We 

I  smd"-.  brrause  the  song  of  at  least  half  the 

-  bir«U  who«e  vnir«*H  wi*re  then  nil  muHJc,  has 

•  dr^nerated  into  a  mere  rliirp ;  hut  most  of 
■  an   iw    ini!e.    iHTause   tluit  hriifht  being 

vh'Mc  brow  wa^  £nrni»*lied  with  a  irlorv — at 
wrxk»«*  fft'i  we  would  have  laitl  tin*  nrrunui- 
lasnl  tn-a^ir**s  of  the  whole  world  had  we  , 

•  ! 

pnMV'fcM'J  ih«"m — the  idol  whom  irn'li«jioii^ly  | 
v>r  liAi  p]:ieH  upon  the  high  n!tar  of  the 
•Oil*.  }.as  stepped  down   from  that  exalted 
pr-:f-»t.i!.  .in«i  iruwiriir  fdrth  infi»  the  world  ' 
endowed  only  with  liic  customary  functions  | 


t 


of  humanity,  has  mixed  in  the  common  avo- 
cations of  life,  and  become 

"  An  eating,  drinking,  tHurgain-making  maa." 

Or  if  af\er  such  a  retrospection,  perchanee 
we  sigh,  it  is  not  so  much  with  any  positive 
regret,  as  widi  a  vague  sense  of  some  inde- 
finite loss — a  mere  iilu«iion — a  false  colouring 
— a  deceitful  tone — an  evanescent  charm 
which  owed  its  existence  to  llie  infatuation 
ol*  the  mind,  and  yet  wc  sigh ;  because  not 
the  longest  period  of  man's  natural  life,  not 
the  rapid  and  entire  success  of  all  our 
schemes,  not  tJic  riches  of  prosperity  poured 
into  our  lap,  around  our  feet,  and  even  be- 
yond tlic  circle  of  our  hopes,  can  restore 
%vhat  in  loKt  to  us,  when  we  are  driven  to 
tlie  conviction  that  wc  can  love  no  mure.  It 
was  an  idle  phantasy,  wc  tell  ourselves  in 
alter  life,  and  we  join  in  the  ridicule  that  re- 
probates this  foolish  passion ;  but  would  we 
not  give  all  that  time  and  tears  have  pur- 
chased for  UA,  to  sit  again  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, to  look  round  upon  the  flolds  and  the 
woods,  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
and  without  the  excitement  of  art  or  the  aitl 
of  borrowed  attributes,  to  feel  each  individual 
moment  sutliciont  in  its  fulnesij  of  fclicitv  to 
lull  the  memory  of  the  pa«t,  and  soothe  down 
tlie  anxieties  of  ilie  future,  concentrating  into 
one  point  of  present  time,  r.ll  tliat  wc  spend 
at\er  years  in  search  of,  and  realizing  with- 
out purchase,  and  without  sarrifioe.  in  one 
single  isolated  particle  of  blissful  experience, 
the  happiness  lor  which  countless  myriads 
are  pining  in  vain. 

It  is»  a  strong  proof  of  tlie  poetical  charac- 
ter ot'love,  that  all  the  contempt,  and  all  the 
ridicule  it  inertn  wilJi  in  the  worM.  are  um}h 
hU;  t<>  deprive  it  of  the  legitiiiiatc  place  which 
it  hoMs  in  the  ]K)pular  works  ot'  our  best 
authors.     Caleb  Williams  is  the  only  novel 
that  occurs  to  me,  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  story  in  in  no  way  ronnecte»i  with  love. 
The  author  has  supplied  this  de{irienry,  by 
conducting  the  reader  throu*zh  Win  paL'e*  - 
with  an  intensity  ol'anxiety.scareejy  eqiialit  d 
elsewhere ;  but  well  ^s  this  story  u  ]>t>niied, 
we  arrive  in  the  eiwl  at  the  unsiiti-taetory  , 
conviction,  that  we  have  been    reailing  an  j 
uncoil >:ei:ial.  hnnl,  bad  bon!;.  the  whole  tenor  , 
of  which  is  in  tlinct  opposition  to  the  good  j 
providence  of  Cud.    It  may  be  remarked,  in  ' 
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connexion  with  the  same  fact,  that  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  afler  he  had  spell-bound  the  public 
by  the  easy  natural  flo\¥  of  his  first  poems, 
tried  his  skill  upon  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  produced  one  wtiich  it  is  difficult  to 
read,  though  the  same  master  hand  is  there. 
He  hsis  since  atoned  for  this  want  of  fealty 
to  the  tender  passion,  by  the  most  delicate 
and  judicious  distribution  of  it  tlirough  the 
whole  of  his  novels,  where  we  find  always 
enough,  and  (what  is  saying  a  great  deal 
for  the  writer)  never  too  much.  At  the 
same  time  however  that  love  forms  an  es- 
sential part  in  our  popular  works  of  fiction, 
it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  witli  the  genius 
of  the  English  nation,  to  make  it  the  entire, 
or  even  the  leading  subject  of  any  particular 
work.  Richardson  approaches  the  nearest 
to  this  extreme,  but  his  novels  are  more  re- 
markable in  this  day,  for  presenting  minute 
descriptions  of  human  character,  of  the  social 
habits  and  customs  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  than  as  dissertations  upon  love.  Miss 
Porter,  kind  as  she  is  in  mating  all  her  cha- 
racters, smd  marching  them  off  the  stage  in 
couples,  gives  us  battles  innumerable,  with 
lively  exhibitions  of  valour,  patriotism,  and 
various  other  passions,  good  and  evil,  among 
which  her  love  scenes  form  a  very  small, 
and  certainly  a  very  inferior  part  And  Miss 
Edgeworth,  "the  great  enchantress,"  who 
manages  love  with  more  tact,  and  oflen  with 
exquisite  pathos,  introduces  it  always  with 
due  subserviency  to  that  substantial,  soimd 
moral,  which  to  the  honour  of  her  sex  and 
the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures,  she  makes 
the  chief  object  of  her  clear,  well  regulated, 
and  comprehensive  mind. 

We  have  no  work  in  our  language  which 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  sorrows  of 
Werter  or  to  Gorinne,  each  admirable  in 
their  way,  and  far  above  the  praise  of  an 
ordinary  pen.  No  Englishman  could  pos- 
sibly have  written  either.  He  could  not 
have  resigned  himself  so  entirely  to  any 
subject  of  a  tender  and  evanescent  nature, 
as  to  have  studied  it  metaphysically.  The 
spirit  of  'sarcasm  is  so  predominant  in  the 
English  constitution,  that  he  would  have 
laughed  at  his  work  before  it  was  half  com- 
pleted, and  the  other  half  would  have  re- 
mained unfinished,  for  fear  of  bringing  upon 
himself  the  contempt  of  his  friends,  and  the 


sneers  of  his  enemies.    The  loves  of  Black- 
eyed  Susan,  Will  Watch,  and  Eoderick 
Random,  are  more  pleading  to  John  Boll ; 
because  such  is  his  extreme  sensitivenefls  on  [ 
the  score  of  ridicule,  that  as  soon  as  the 
fatal  smile  appears,  love,  such  as  it  is  in  these 
emd  similar  productions,  can  be  dismisseJ 
altogether  m  a  joke,  and  no  more  need  be 
said  or  done  about  it    But  to  be  convicted 
of  sentimentality — to  be  detected  in  the  act 
of  exhibiting  or  infusing,  pathos,  would  be  a 
dilemma  as  unprecedented,  as  insupportable 
to  that  powerful  subbom  genius,  the  grand 
aim  of  whose  life  is  never  to  commit  him* 
self ;  and  that  man  is  unquestionably  com- 
mitted— committed  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
demption, who  writes  a  book  about  love. 
Still  even  to  critics — to  John  Bull,  who  oo 
the  score   of  non-commitment,  constittttes 
himself  the  chief  of  critics,  love  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  the  power  of  developing  hu- 
man character  beyond  what  is  possessed  hf 
any  other  passion,  sentiment,  or  feeling. 

There  is  a  class  of  beings  so  numerous  that 
they  form  a  very  important,  and  in  many  re- 
spects a  very  useful  part  of  society,  who  can 
listen  to  the  most  enchanting  music,  wiA 
ears,  and  thoughts,  and  memory  alive  only 
to  the  sound  of  individual  notes,  imprint- 
ing them  separately  upon  the  tablet  of 
their  minds,  in  order  ^at  they  may  be 
carried  home,  pricked  down  upon  paper, 
and  played  upon  their  own  pianos ;  or  who 
on  beholding  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
painting,  or  sculpture,  immediately— before 
they  have  had  time  to  take  in  the  whole  view, 
snatch  out  the  ready  sketch«book,  and  with 
that  energy  which  men  exhibit  in  associai- 
ing  themselves  and  their  own  powers  with 
all  that  they  admire,  apply  the  busy  pencil 
to  the  outline,  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit 
to  their  wondering  friends  a  pattern  of  the 
colouring  of  the  ancients,  of  a  Roman  no- 
dal, or  a  Grecian  nose.  Even  by  this  clasa 
of  beings,  the  most  impervious  to  the  tender 
passion,  love  must  be  acknowledged  td  be  a 
Jine  study,  because  it  draws  forth  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  human  mind,  and  brings  ibr- 
ward  itB  leading  features  into  a  strong  light  I 

The  first  effect  wliich  love  produces  upon 
the  imagination  is  that  of  exalting  or  enno- 
bling its  object,  and  upon  the  principle  of 
adaptation,  it  consequently  extends  a  similar 
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over  the  mind  where  it  exists.  Un- 
rable  circumstances,  and  before  it 
lie  crisis  of  its  fate,  h  has  a  natural 
lo  smooth  down  Uic  asperities  of 
er,  to  soften  the  manners,  and  to  dif- 
eneral  feeling  of  cheerfulness  and 
I  erea  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  im- 
objecL  But  under  circumstances 
RMite  description,  love  is  remarkable 
itin^  in  its  train  all  the  evil  and  fniil- 
beion^  to  our  nature.  We  are  sol- 
■yed  by  any  other  pascion  to  throw 
irely  that  veil,  beyond  which  pride 
her  hidden  store  of  private  faults 
%.  But  lore  ig  stronger  than  pride ; 
besides  so  absorbing  in  its  nature, 
are  apt  to  forget  while  devoting 
\  to  one  object,  the  figure  we  are 
f  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  sc- 
are disclosing,  and  the  open  rev- 
ra  are  making  of  our  "heart  of 

!,"  says  a  popular  and  powerful  wri- 
.very  noble  and  exalting  sentiment 
t  germ  and  principle.  We  never 
iioat  arraying  the  object  in  all  the 
r  noral  as  well  as  physical  pcrfec- 
deriving  a  kind  of  dii^nity  to  our- 
n  our  capacity  of  admiring  a  crca- 
cxeeUent  and  dignified;  but  this 
td  magnificent  prodigality  of  the 
loo  odco  leaves  the  heart  n  bank- 
iwt  in  its  iron  age  of  disappointment 
very  degraded — it  subinits  to  be 
irilh  merely  external  indulgences — 
itoudi  of  Uie  hand,  though  occur- 
iccidetit — a  kind  word,  though  ut- 
Bost  unconsciously,  suffices  for  its 
austencc.  In  its  fir^t  Ktatc,  it  is  liko 
ice  the  fall  inhaling  tlie  odours  of 
,  and  enjoying  the  communion  of 
f ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  like  tlic  same 
ling  amid  the  briar  and  the  thistle, 
I  maintain  a  squalid  existence,  with- 
rmenl,  utility,  or  loveliness.'' 
ipcare  has  done  little  towards  giv- 
jlf  to  this  passion,  though  he  seems 
wen  intimately  acquainted  witli  its 
upon  the  human  mind.  The  rea- 
mous.  Love  is  a  familiar  feeling, 
ig  itself  witli  mankind  in  their  dai- 
■od  entering  into  the  ordinary  and 
of  life ;  it  therefore  speaks 


in  a  language  simple  and  familiar,  scarcely 
admitting  of  poetical  ornament,  except  in 
memory  or  imagination ;  and  as  the  drama 
compels  all  persons  to  speak  for  themselves, 
almost  exclusively  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  they  can  only  speak  of  love  in  the 
colloquial  language  of  the  day,  which  lan- 
guage changing  with  the  tastes  and  fash- 
ions of  the  world,  that  of  Shakespeare's  dra- 
matic characters,  when  they  speak  of  love  is 
not  only  offensive  to  modem  ears,  but  de- 
grading to  the  sentiment  itself^— a  sentiment 
which  always  maintains  the  most  elevated 
character  where  the  proprieties  of  life  are 
most  scrupulously  observed,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  moral  feeling  is  the  highest  Yet 
Shakespeare  has  lefl  a  striking  proof  that  he 
could  reverence  this  feeling,  in  the  following 
beautifu.  stanza. 

"  Let  me  not  to  the  nuurriif  e  of  true  miade, 

Admit  Impedimenta.    Love  It  not  ore 
That  ftlreni  when  it  nltermtion  finds, 

Or  bendt  with  the  rerooTer  to  remove. 
Oh !  no !  It  it  an  ever  fixed  mark, 

That  looka  on  tempeat  and  la  nerer  ahakaa : 
It  ia  the  atar  of  every  wandering  bark, 

Whoae  worth**  unknown  although  ita  height  he  takeiL 
Love  'a  not  Time'a  fool,  though  roajr  lipa  and  cheelta 

Within  hia  bending  aickle'a  compaaa  come ; 
Love  altera  not  with  hia  brief  houra  and  weeka, 

Buibeara  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom." 

It  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  na- 
ture, were  tlie  poet  to  make  his  characters 
speak  in  tropes  and  metaphors,  with  classi- 
cal allusions,  and  rounded  periods,  of  the 
passion  whose  powerful  influence  was  tlien 
upon  them.  No  man  ever  yet  could  speak 
or  Avrite  poetically,  for  any  length  of  time,  of 
the  love  he  was  then  experiencing.  Thus  it 
is  only  by  occasional  touches  of  fueling  tliat 
burst  upon  us  in  all  their  genuine  intensity, 
tliat  the  depth  of  the  sentiment  is  discovered. 
Our  language  may  be  forcible  and  affecting, 
but  it  id  impossible  that  it  should  be  elabo- 
rate when  we  arc  feeling  acutely ;  and  there 
is  a  certain  identity  with  self ;  an  exclusive- 
ness,  giving  something  like  sacredness  to  the 
sensations  which  belong  to  love,  tliat  ren- 
ders an  open,  full,  unsparing  exposure  of  it 
repulsive,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  poet  It 
is  this  sacredness,  which,  above  all  other 
tilings  constitutes  the  poetry  of  love.  Those 
who  live  imder  its  influence  possess,  so 
long  as  that  influence  lasts,  a  secret  trea- 
sure, and  ol\en  betray  by  their  inadvertent 
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cxjin'poioiiri,  iiihl  hy  n  rpoakinfir  piuile,  that 
xUvy  hflifvi*  tlu'iitKrlvi'!«  to  Ik;  tnioyiiiy  an 
iiuvani  Koi:rcc  of  HiiUKlartion,  which  tJieir 
coiniuiiii'mH  know  not  of.  Iiiiai;i:iation  in- 
vests with  a  ptTiihaririiportHiiri*  ami  a  nup- 
teriousi  charm,  all  tJio  niiiiiitirr?  ot'hi'r.  as  it  i^ 
oonnectfd  unth  one  inilividual  brin^.  ami  tho 
niintl  hrooilH  ovit  its  own  private  anil  par- 
ticular hoani  of  joy.  witli  n  constant  watrh- 
t Illness  ami  jealousy  lectt  the  worhl,  that  fell 
ppoiler,  fihoulil  break  in  and  pollute,  even  if 
it  liail  no  inclination  or  ability  to  Kteal. 

Under  tJie  influence  of  love,  we  are  fuh- 
piciouri  even  of  ourselves.  We  eh  rink  from 
maliins;  it  the  conunon  topic  of  converbation. 
It  is  a  feeling  which  admits  of  no  particip^i- 
tion.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  make 
converts,  any  fartiier  than  our  admiration 
extends ;  and  as  there  is  no  fiiynipathy  to  be 
obtained  by  comnmniration.  no  one  at  all 
arcpiainttul  with  the  world,  or  with  the  prin- 
ciple.-* of  human  nature,  would  ever  tell  their 
love,  were  it  not  lor  the  power  which  this 
passion  possesses  to  overthrow  the  rational 
faculties,  to  blind  perception,  and  to  silence 
experience,  holdinir  the  wise  man  captive  in 
the  lendintr  strin;rs  of  srrond  cliiMlHX)d.  and 
drawiri!^  him  on  from  one  folly  to  another, 
until  at  last  he  awaken  from  }\\<  dream,  and 
feels.  like  the  uufnrtunate  bi-IIows-mrnder. 
tJiat  he  is  wearitiL'  an  n>>'s  hfail.  \o  soon- 
er is  the  sjxll  dissolved,  than  he  tunin  u[)on 
his  fi'llow-crealures  tlie  wrapons  of  ritiieule. 
dippeii  in  the  venom  of  his  wounded  priile  ; 
he  lau'jhf^  the  more  in  ord<T  that  he  njay  ap- 
pear to  make  VirUl  of  his  recent  bonds,  and 
thus  reven<^e.s  hiaistif  for  his  own  mortilira- 
(ion. 

Those  wlio  are  wise  enougrh  to  profit  by 
die  experience  of  others,  learn  to  keep  si- 
lence on  this  tlieme,  but  it  ]>ervades  their 
tliou;;ht8  and  ft'eliuL's  not  the  b*ss.  It  is 
present  with  them  in  the  mornin^r  when  they 
awake,  and  in  the  evening:;  when  tiiey  neck 
rt!i>ose.  It  is  cradled  in  the  bosom  of  the 
scented  rose,  and  roiked  up)n  the  crested 
waves  of  the  sea.  It  speaks  to  them  in  the 
lullini;  wind,  and  gushes  tbrth  in  the  foun- 
tain of  the  desert.  It  is  clothed  in  the  irold- 
en  majesty  of  the  noonday  s»m,  and  plirouded 
\i\  the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon.  It  is  the 
soul  of  their  world,  the  life  of  their  swret  and 
chosen  thou<»hts,  tliC  centre  of  tlieir  exis- 


tence, which  cratiiers  in  all  Uicir  wandering 
liopts  and  dcfires.  Here  tiiey  tix  tiieni  to 
one  point,  and  make  tliat  the  altar  npoa 
which  all  tlie  faculties  of  tlie  bouI  pour  out 
their  pi'rpetual  incense. 

Durns,  who  has  written  of  love  more  fre- 
quently, yet  with  more  simplicity  of  i^weet- 
n«*ss  titan  any  other  of  our  poet*,  strikingly 
illustnites  the  ]K)lency  of  this  sentiment 
in  nssociatin<jr  itself  with  our  accustomed 
anuisements  and  avocations.  There  was 
no  object  in  nature  which  he  did  not  Gnd  it 
possible  to  compare  or  contrast  with  the 
reitrnintjT  queen  of  his  alfection^;  but  the 
memor)'  of  one.  above  all  others,  he  has  im- 
mortalized in  strains  as  touchinf?  and  poet- 
ical, as  ever  flowed  from  a  faithlul  recollec- 
tion, a  warm  imagijiatian,  luid  a  too  load 
heart. 

The  lines  beginning 

'*Thou  iinirering  iitar  with  len'niaf  ay,** 

are,  or  ouirht  to  be,  too  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  uistennd  sensibility  to  need  repeti- 
tion hen',  as  well  as  tho^e  to  Hi<^hland  Ma- 
ry, equally  expressive  of  ardent  and  poetical 
fcelin^r.  a  feeling  which  all  the  rough  usages 
of  the  world  wt-rc  unable  to  deprive  of  its 
temleru«'ns.  and  which  all  the  allurements  of 
vice  and  Inlly  were  unable  to  divest  of  its 
purity.  In  L'lani'inir  over  the  pair*-?  of  t}ii» 
irenuine  bard  of  nature.',  we  are  every  mo- 
ment struck  with  the  particular  pathos  with 
which  he  speaks  of  love.  Head  as  an  in- 
stance the  fol lo win ijT  lines,  Ro  unlike  anything 
thai  we  meet  with  in  the  productions  of 
the  pn?»5ent  day. 

"  II.T.t  wr  Tirxfr  Ufs'A  Mtf  hiiihtly, 
IIiil  wp  nr\fT  Inv'il  tar  Viitilly, 
Ni  \t-r  nii'l  ttr  iirvfr  |»itrtMl, 
We  hiiJ  ur>r  hc«*»  brukcfn-lirnrtrd. 

^  Fiire  lhi*r  \%  rrl,  tlioii  tlritt  anit  fairirAt ! 
ritrf  ihr  nrf-1.  ihmi  li«'M  nnd  «leare«t! 
Thiiir  t>i*  PVk  ioy  anil  IrriHiirr. 
rrurp,  rn><i>inciit.  Invr,  aiiil  pleanire  I 

•*  Ac  foMil  kiMj<.  Rill!  ilirn  we  nerrr  ; 
Ae  lMri*«  itI.  alan  fur  f^rr  I 
l>t*f p  ill  hfnrl-wninc  irHr^i  I'll  plnlee  thc«, 
Warrius  ki^'ha  aud  groauv  I'll  wage  the«.** 

Or,- 

*•  No!  the  l»ee  upon  ihe  liiiiv'iKim, 
111  the  priilf  <•'  »nnny  noon; 
Nor  ilir  III  fie  «pnrtinc  fairy, 
.\il  l>ciii-aih  ihe  sumnier  nioonf 
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KM  ite  po0i,  fai  Ik* 
JNmcy  ttffktMM  M  hto  e**, 

KcM  ite  pteMWv,  ftete  tho  impmre, 
Ttai  Iky  prmiei  giM  to  ma." 

Oragmin, — 


■Akko*  ikoa  BMB  ■•Ter  be  mlae, 
Aiiko*  •«««  kop«  M  denied ; 
Tta  vwceter  Ibr  tkee  despairinir, 
TkMi  uffki  !■  tk«  world  basido." 

Aad  where  in  the  reeordi  of  feeling  can 
•  6Dd  a  more  affectionate  description  of 
ft  and  poverty  contending  against  each 
kr,  than  in  the  following  long ;  the  iirgt 
d  bit  stanza  of  which  I  shall  quote  for 
m  benefit  of  those  who  are  too  wise  to 
kk  of  love,  who  are  too  happy  to  have 
fcr  been  compelled  to  take  poverty  into 
idr  (alculations,  and  who  are  consequently 
nequainted  with  the  fact  that  both  together 
nggiing  for  mastery  over  tlie  wishes  and 
tt  will,  create  a  warfare  as  fearful  and 
BnUtuii^  as  any  which  the  human  heart 
iOfikbte  of  enduring. 

**0  Poonick  caold.  an  J  re«rl««a  loTe, 

Ye  wreck  my  prare  betwren  ye ; 
Tet  Foortitk  a'  I  coulil  forgive 

km  *l«rerp  na  for  my  Jranie. 
O  wky  abould  Ale  »ir  plraniire  have, 

LiCr't  dearoMl  band  uniwinioc  T 
O  why  ue  aweei  a  flower  as  love, 

brpead  oa  foriuae'*  •hiuing  1 
•  •  •  • 

^ftiw  blesi  Ike  bumble  cottpr'a  fkte  ! 

H^  wma  kia  simple  dearie ; 
IV  Ml!y  hocle*.  wraJth  and  tUfe, 

Caa  aevef  Biake  ibero  eerir. 
O  «ky  alMMiId  (ate  aic  plenviirn  hive, 

la(r'9  deareal  band*  uniwiDin^  I 
Or  wkT  aac  awrei  a  flnwer  aa  love, 

brpcad  o«  lurtuae'a  ■biniiif  V 

Uoore  has  done  mtich,  perhaps  more  than 
ly  otiirr  man  was  capable  of  tloirig,  to  reii- 
f  thia  liackneycd  tlicine  agreeable  to  mod- 
■  ta*trii,  by  arraying;  the  idol  whose  diviu- 
'the  public  luid  tie^ruii  to  question,  in  every 
kl  of  draprr>'.  graceful  and  gorgeoun,  and 
leiDjr  it  in  evrrj'  pof(«ible  viyiety  of  light 
i  ihaJow.  Yet  throughout  the  many  cic- 
M  li:ji*a  wliicli  he  has  devoted  to  tliis  sub- 
t,  ibere  arc  none  which  occur  to  my  re- 
lecum  more  poetically  simple  and  touch- 
l  than  ti&ese. 


*4 


•#«t  funk  In  aail  alona 
i  ••  Ike 


A  karp  wkoae  isattr  ckord  la  gona, 
A  woaaded  bird  tkat  kaa  hot  oso 
Unbroken  wing  lo  aoar  npoa. 
Are  like  what  I  am  wkkoat  tkaa." 

In  the  pages  of  Shelley  we  find  more  fresh- 
ness, and  sometimes  more  pathos.  There 
is  a  vividness  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  the 
character  of  his  mind,  which  we  may  well 
believe  to  have  proved  too  keen  and  restless 
for  the  mortal  frame  in  which  his  delicate, 
sensitive,  and  ethereal  spirit  was  inclosed — 
too  refined  for  the  common  purposes  of  life, 
too  brilliant  for  reason,  and  too  dazzling  for 
religion,  and  too  exquisite  for  repose.  The 
following  lines  have  great  poetical  beauty. 

**  Ak  I  fleeter  Ar  tkan  fleetoat  atorm  or  ateed, 

Or  the  death  they  bear. 
The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothea  like  a  dova 

With  the  win^a  of  rare; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darkneaa,  in  the  need, 

Shall  mine  clinf  to  thee, 
Nor  claim  one  amile  fbr  all  the  comftirt,  love, 

It  may  bring  to  tkee." 

And  the  following  fragment,  addressed  to 
love  itself,  witli  the  exception  of  the  first  line, 
which  is  in  extremely  bad  taste,  is  perhaps 
witliout  its  equal  in  poetry  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

**  Thou  art  the  wine  whoae  drankenneaa  la  all 
We  can  desire.  O  Love !  and  happy  aoula. 
Ere  flrom  thy  vine  the  leavea  or  autumn  (kUf 

"  Catch  thee  and  feed  fVom  their  o'erflowing  bowla 
Thouaanda  who  thirat  Tor  thy  ambroalal  dew  ;^ 
Thou  art  the  radiance  which  where  ocean  roUa 

**  Inveaieat  it ;  and  when  the  heavena  are  blue 
Tbou  flllent  them ;  and  when  the  earth  b  fkir 
The  ahaUowa  of  thy  moving  winga  Imbue 

**Ita  deaerta,  and  ita  mounlaina,  till  they  wear 
Ueauty  like  Mime  bright  robe ;— thou  ever  aoareat 
Among  the  towera  of  men,  and  aa  aoA  air 

*•  In  aprinf .  which  movea  the  unawakened  fbreat, 
(Nothing  with  leavea  lu  branchea  bare  and  bleak. 
Thou  fliiateat  among  aien ;  and  aye  Imploreat 

**  That  which  from  thee  they  ahoold  Implore :— the  weak 
Alone  kneel  to  thee,  oflTerlnc  up  the  hearta 
The  atrong  have  broken— yet  where  ahall  any  aeek 

**  A  garment  whom  tkoa  clotkeet  noti*' 

From  love,  as  a  passion,  it  is  truly  delight- 
ful to  turn  to  (lie  consideration  of  love  in  its 
more  social  and  domestic  character;  anc 
here  again  we  find  tlie  same  poet  offering  tc  f 
his  wife  the  noblest  tribute  of  affection,  in 
language  as  tender  as  it  is  elevated  and 
pure: 
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"So  nnw,  my  inmmer  ia»k  U  ended,  MBry, 
And  I  return  to  tlieo,  mine  own  heart'*  home ; 
A»  to  Ma  queen  Mime  victor  knieht  oTIiiery. 
Karnin^  brie  hi  apoib  fur  hia  enchanted  dome ; 
Nor  thoQ  dUdain  that  ere  my  Hi  me  become 
A  rtar  amon;;  the  mar*  ofmurial  miehi. 
lilt  indeed  may  chani-e  ii)»  nnial  f;loom, 
Its  doubifal  promii>e,  ihu«  I  Hiiuld  unite 

With  thy  beloved  name,  tbon  child  of  love  and  liphC. 

*Tbe  titil  which  alole  firoui  thrc  »n  miuiy  an  hcNir 
Is  ended,  and  the  Iruit  i»  at  thy  frri ! 
No  longer  where  the  wnod»  tu  (Vame  a  btiw^r 
With  Interlaced  branches  mix  and  meet. 
Or  where  with  sound  like  many  vuice«  sweet 
WaterfUla  leap  amnn?  wild  ii>l,iiids  green 
Which  formed  fur  my  lone  boat  a  lone  rL-treut 
Of  moss-grown  trees  and  weeds,  shrtll  1  be  »f>rn ; 
But  be«ide  thee,  where  sidl  my  heart  has  ever  beni.*' 

It  US  worthy  of  remark,  that  tlicsc  lines 
form  the  introduction  to  a  work  in  wliich 
the  poet  concentrated  all  tlic  powers  ot*  h'n 
genius.  The  meritii  of  thin  work  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  tiie  fact,  that  it  wuh  the 
richest  ofTering  he  had  to  lay  upon  the  nhriiie 
of  affection,  and  tliat  that  utfcring  wiis  dedi- 
cated to  his  wife. 

The  late  amiable  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  a 
less  exceptionable  poet,  and  a  le;is  eccentric 
genius,  has  lefl  us  a  beautiful  and  affecting 
tribute  to  affection,  under  tiie  same  pure  and 
sacred  form ;  and  tlie  woman  who  could  in- 
spire tiiese  lincA  ought  to  have  been  satinfied 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  never  to  receive  the 
incense  of  less  hallowed  praise. 

••  Ii'thoii  wert  by  my  side,  my  love ! 
How  fftst  would  evening  lail 
In  f;reen  KenL'ala's  pn!m>  crovr, 
Lialeniuz  the  nighiingule ! 

"If  thou,  my  love!  wert  by  my  side, 
My  babirs  at  my  knee. 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide 
O'er  (•unga's  mimic  sea ! 

'- 1  miss  thee  at  (he  dawning  my 
When  on  our  deck  reclined, 
In  carrlnM  ea»e  my  limbfl  I  lay, 
And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

**  I  mixsi  thrc  when  by  Gunsa's  stream 
My  twilight  steps  I  guide, 
Bnt  mo»t  bfueath  the  moon's  pale  l>eam 
I  miss  thee  (torn  my  side. 

"  I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 
The  lingeriiii;  noon  to  cheer, 
But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye, 
Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

**  Bat  when  of  morn  ami  eve,  the  star 
Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
1  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  Ikr, 
Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then  on !  then  on  !  where  duty  leads, 

My  cours«>  be  onward  si  ill. 
O'er  broad  liindoKtau's  »uliry  meads, 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hill. 
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**  That  couree,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gatca, 
Nor  wild  Malvah  detain. 
Fur  sweet  !^e  bliss  u»  both  nwniu 
On  yonder  western  main  I 

Thy  towers,  Dtimhay,  gleam  biifht,  they  any, 

Arros*  the  dark  blue  sea. 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  lisht  a*. J  fay, 

.\s  then  shall  meet  in  thee!" 

If  tJie  lan^agc  of  a  pure  and  dignified  at- 
tachment, proved  by  long  trial,  refined  by 
fiulferincr,  clotlied  in  humility,  and  wholly  di- 
vested of  weakness  or  sclfishnesB,  waa  ever 
wniiitr  out  by  the  power  of  affliction  from  the 
inmost  reces^fCA  of  an  elevated  and  vutoooi 
mind,  it  in  in  tlie  words  of  Mrs.  Hutchinaon,  j 
wImto  hhe  ispeak>'  of  tiie  love  of  her  lamented 
hu^^hand. 


"TiH'te  H  only  this  t«i  1»e  rtrordrd.  that  nevrr  wta 
llierr  a  |iaj>sion  nixre  ardent  and  Irii4e  idolatrou*:  he 
liixid  her  lieitcr  iIimu  hi-«  Iilr.  wjih  iiitiprrsvible  tender* 
lit oKi^  ami  kiuitiir.«»c,  had  a  mimi  hi^h  obliring  Cfticeme 
oi  hi-r,  >tt  ^lill  roukiJereil  houiiur,  religion.  an4  duty 
above  tier,  imr  ever  MillVreil  the  iniruMou  of  such  a  do* 
taee  lut  ^holl!J  btiinl  lum  Imm  marking  her  imper&e» 
tioiiH :  ihrne  he  lix>ke<l  upon  with  an  mdulgenieie,  which 
did  not  nliutr  hiH  bi^e  niid  evieeine  of  her,  while  it  aug* 
meuteil  his  rare  in  blot  out  all  those  spotts  «hich  mighc 
make  her  appenre  W**e  worthy  of  that  respert  he  payed 
her ;  and  thUM  ludred  he  wKin  made  her  more  eqaaU  to 
him  than  he  fnund  her ;  for  i>he  was  a  very  faithfhl  mir* 
rnr,  rrileciiii>'  truly,  thuuch  but  dimly,  his  own  glnriea 
upon  him.  mo  long  m  he  w:u  present ;  but  she  that  was 
niithiU::  tiefore  his  inti-ection  gave  her  a  rairc  lignrc, 
when  he  wan  reumvi  J,  was  only  filled  with  a  dart* 
mini,  and  never  Cfiuld  a^atn  take  in  any  d eli 2 btfUl  object, 
ii«ir  reiiiMi  any  »tiiniii!;  rt-pre9M;ni:iiiiin  'The  ereaient 
e\CLlleiicie  -lir  hnd  wa.f  the  powerof  apprehendia;, and 
the  Ml  Hie  ol  luMii'j  bii :  so«  a«  his  »hadow  she  waited 
on  him  ever>  Mhere,  till  he  whm  taken  into  that  refioa 
rf  li'jht.  winch  ailinirti  of  none,  and  then  she  vanished 
into  noihinj.  'Twhm  nni  hiT  lace  that  he  iored,  her 
hon(»ur  and  her  Mrtue  were  his  mint reeses.  and  these 
(like  rijmulioiri>)  iniatie^  of  his  own  making,  for  he 
poli-heil  and  ;:aYe  Inriu  10  what  he  found  with  all  the 
roUi:llneK^o  of  the  ipiarrie  alKtui  it;  but  meeting  wtth  a 
cniiipliaiiie  iiiil>;rrt  tur  his  own  wi!>c  euvernmenu  ha 
found  m*  iniu  h  Hatiriki  t:on  n»  he  cave,  and  never  had  oc- 
cuaiiin  to  number  his  marriage  anions  his  infelicibek.'* 

This  beautiful  illustration  of  love  combines 
all  that  is  e^^isential  to  the  most  ardent,  as 
well  as  the  mo«t  ennobling  sentiment,  and 
wantri  nuthing  but  metre  tu  entitle  Jt  to  a 
high  place  in  the  scale  of  poetical  merit. 

There  remains  one  important  observation 
to  be  made  on  the  subject  of  love,  that  it 
marks  iJie  pmirri'ss  of  national  civilization, 
and  the  imprDveinent  or  the  deteriomtioa  of 
public  moral?.  L<>ve,  nbovc  all  other  pas- 
sions, i-s  i';ipal»!t^  of  producing  tlie  greatest 
hapjunep.?.  or  t!ie  i^reatest  misery;  of  being 
tlie  mof^t  ri' lined,  or  tlie  most  degraded.    It 
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may  be  OFSociated  with  the  highest  virtue, 
or  made  the  companion  of  the  lowest  vice. 
Wlitn^  a  nation  or  n  communitv  is  the  most 
lir^tiou«.  love  i«  Uie  least  respected.  Where 
dfi'trence  is  paid  to  moral  laws,  and  relijrious 
duties.  Io%'e  is  re^rded  as  the  bond  of  do- 
Bwimc  imionf.thti  charm  which  ditfuscs  a 
,  ircrei,  but  holy  influence  over  our  domestic 

m 

njnymentff.      In    patriarchal  times,  when 
Dfn  were  dispersed  over  tlie  tare  of  the 
carJi  in  srpanite  families  or  tribes,  love 
dvelt  amonj;  them  like  a  patient  handmaid, 
ftinii«:erinir  to  their   private   comfort,  but 
vhoily  uninfluontial  in  directing  their  im- 
I^vMnt  movements.    In  tlic  days  of  chi\-a!r\\ 
wlit-n  men,  following  the  standard  of  false 
r!»n.  mamtained  tlicir  possessions  by  force 
of  arms,  sarrinred  esisc,  honesty,  or  life,  to 
^  laws  of  honour,  and  the  adventures  ol' 
j- bi:i:ht-<'rrantr)'.  love  was  won^hipped   as 
t   l*iHideiui,    whose    inspiration    endowed 
I  h^r  \oMhos  with  superlumian  power,  and 
wh'v*  protection  was  a  shit'ld  of  adamant. 
And  thus  through  tlie  diflcrent  cluuiges  of 
Bttiinal  rharacti  r  and  customs,  love  ail  opts 
,  ibelf  tfi  all.  luxuriating  in  tlie  indulgence  of 
VLncial  life,  or  sharing  the  drudgery  of  cor- 
pora toil. 

Even  in  individuals,  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  fay.  that  low  nntinns  of  the  nature  and 
•Rributes  of  love,  besjH^ak  a  vitiated  mind, 
■ad  phow.  like  the  ••  tniil  of  the  serpent,"  in 
Ihe  eardon  of  Eden,  that  the  principle  of 
evil  lias  been  ilien*.  There  is  in  its  elevated 
Btftirr,  a  character  of  constancy,  truth,  and 
d:?Tuty.  whicli  cons ti lutes  the  essence  of  its 
br-.nc,  and  n«  pure  eye  can  behold  itrobbe<l 
of  ^r***e.  without  -orrow  and  indi^rnsititm. 

V.  i«  thi4  faculty  of  adaptation  to  all  circum- 
tfUnr^i  anil  statM  of  bt-itiir,  which  renders 
kne  ao  entirely  subKervient  to  the  purpf)ses 
of  th^  poet;  because  it  takes  the  tone  of  the 
as  well  a^i  tliat  of  individual  charac- 
'.  ftzvl  peinicipating  in  goo^l  or  evil,  calln 
forh  tliese  opposing  pnnciples  in  all  their 

B^vtdm  the  love  here  spoken  of^  poetry 
•bouAils  in  descriptions  of  tliat  which  asitumc^s 
Ifac  sober  garb  of  frienilsliip,  and  which  in 
pprhaps  of  all  others  tlic  most  substantial 
oopport  to  the  human  mind,  through  the 
dA^iltirs  and  temptations  neceHsarily  en* 
irred  in  Ihe  journey  of  life.    A  friend 


well  chosen  is  the  greatest  treasure  we  can 
possess.  Wc  have  in  such  a  friend  the  ad- 
dition of  anotlier  mind,  whose  strength  sup- 
plier our  weakness,  and  whose  virtues  render 
us  ambitious  of  the  same.  \Vc  see  frequent 
instances  that  men  alone  in  the  world — un- 
known, and  unvalued,  will  commit  errors,  we 
might  say  vices,  from  which  the  well-timed 
warning  of  a  friend  would  have  restrained 
them,  and  stain  their  character  with  follies, 
for  which,  if  a  friend  had  blushed,  they  too 
would  liave  been  ashamed.  All  the  endear- 
ing associations  which  enhance  our  plea- 
sures, or  console  us  under  affliction,  arc 
centred  in  tlie  name  of  friend.  When  the 
stroke  of  adversity  falls  upon  us,  the  sympa- 
thy of  a  tnie  friend  ttdces  away  half  its 
heaviness.  When  tlie  world  misunderstands 
our  meaning,  and  attributes  bad  motives  to 
what  arc  only  ill-judged  actions,  we  tliink 
(with  what  satisfaction  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  feeling  alone  can  tell)  that 
there  is  one  who  knows  us  better.  When 
good  fortune  comes  unexpectedly  upon  us, 
in  a  tide  too  sudden  smd  too  full  for  enjoy- 
ment, wc  hasten  to  our  friend  who  shares  tlie 
overplus  and  leaves  us  happy.  When 
doubtfully  wc  tread  the  dangerous  patli  of 
life,  misdirected  by  our  passions,  and  bewil- 
dered by  our  fears,  wc  look  for  tlie  hand  of 
friendHhip  to  point  out  tlie  safe  footing,  from 
whence  we  shall  bless  our  guide.  When 
wounded,  slighted,  and  cast  back  into  the 
distance,  by  those  whose  fickle  favor  we  had 
sought  to  win,  we  exclaim  in  the  midst  of 
our  disappointments,  ^  There  is  one  who  loves 
me  still!'*  And  when  wearied  widi  tlie 
warfare  of  the  world,  and  '*sick  of  its  harsh 
sound f>,  and  sighu«,"  we  n^turn  to  the  com- 
nmnion  of  frienusliip,  as  we  rest  after  a  labo- 
rious journey,  in  a  safe  sweet  garden  of  re- 
freshment and  peace.  There  is  unquestion- 
ably much  to  be  done  in  tho  way  of  cultiva- 
ting this  garden,  and  maintaining  our  right 
to  posRpi^s  it ;  but  it  repays  us  for  the  price, 
and  when  we  have  exercised  forbearance, 
and  interchanged  kind  offices,  and  spoken, 
and  borne  to  hear,  the  truth,  and  been  faidi- 
ful,  and  gentle,  and  sincere,  we  find  a  recom- 
pense in  our  own  bosoms,  as  well  as  in  the 
atfectiims  of  our  friend. 

There  are  yet  otlier  modifications  of   /  e 
such  as  that  which  constitutes  tho  chF«(<  if 
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domestic  union — the  love  of  brothers  and 
sisters ;  and  lastly,  and  most  to  be  revered 
as  tlie  foundation  of  family  concord  and  so- 
cial happiness,  we  might  almost  say  of 
moral  feeling,  the  love  which  subsists  ce* 
tween  parents  and  children,  uniting  on  one 
hand  the  tenderest  impressions  we  have  re- 
ceived with  the  first  lessons  we  have  learn- 
ed ;  or  the  other,  the  warmest  affection,  with 
the  weightiest  responsibihty.  The  weakness 
smd  the  waywardness  of  a  child  watched 
over  by  parental  love,  directed  by  parental 
c€ure,  and  reclaimed  by  parental  authority, 
are  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, when  describing  the  condition  of  man 
in  reference  to  his  Maker,  and  in  themselves 
harmonize  so  entirely  with  that  relation,  that 
we  use  the  name  of  "  Heavenly  FcUher^^  not 
only  in  obedience  to  scriptural  authority,  but 
because  we  comprehend  in  these  holy  words, 
the  highest  object  of  our  love,  our  gratitude, 
and  our  veneration. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  chapter 
than  with  the  following  appropriate  lines  by 
Southey. 

*  They  ain  who  tell  oi  lore  can  die. 
With  Hfo  a]I  other  paMiom  fly, 
All  other*  are  but  ranity. 
In  beaTen  ambition  cannot  dwell, 
Nor  avarice  in  the  depth*  of  hell- 
Earthly  theae  paMions,  as  of  earth, 
They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth. 
But  love  b  indestructible ; 
Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burneth, 
From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retnrneth  ; 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 
At  times  deceived,  at  times  oppressed, 
It  here  is  tried  and  pn  rifled. 
And  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest ; 
It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 
But  the  harvest  time  of  love  b  there. 
Oh !  when  a  mother  meeu  on  high 
The  babes  she  lost  in  infkncy, 
Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears, 
The  day  of  wo,  the  anxious  night. 
From  all  her  sorrows,  all  her  tears, 
An  oTer-payment  of  delight!" 


THE  POETRY  OP  GRIEF. 

The  poetry  of  grief  is  exhibited  under  so 
great  a  variety  of  forms,  all  capable  of  so 
wide  a  difference  in  character  and  degree, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  sen- 
timent of  grief,  first,  under  that  mild  and 
■ofkned  aspect  which  assumes  the  name  of  | 


sadness  or  melancholy,  and  then  as  a 
gloomy  passion,  absorbing  every  facility  oi 
the  souL 

Of  all  the  distinctive  characters  aasomed 
by  grief^  from  simple  sadness  to  wild  despair, 
melancholy  is  the  most  poetical,  because 
while  it  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  the  im- 
agination, its  influence  is  so  gentle  as  to 
leave  all  the  other  intellectual  powers  at  fall 
liberty  to  exercise  their  particular  fbnetioQS. 
Burton  speaks  of  melancholy  as  engender- 
ing strange  conceits — as  quickening  the  per- 
ceptions, and  expanding  the  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  and  Lord  Byron,  scarcely  less  inti- 
mate than  this  quaint  old  writer  with  the 
different  mental  maladies  to  which  our  na- 
ture is  liable,  describes  the  ^  glance  of  mel- 
ancholy" as  "  a  fearful  gift" 

t*  What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  phantaaiea, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakednaaa, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real  V* 

When  melancholy  takes  possession  of  the 
soul,  we  lose  as  it  were  the  perspective  of 
our  mental  vision.  We  forget  the  relative  | 
proportions  of  things,  and  mistakmg  the 
small  for  the  great,  or  the  distant  for  the 
near,  magnify  their  importance,  examine 
their  particular  parts,  and  fill  our  imagina- 
tions with  their  nature  and  essence.  This 
is  in  fact  ^^  making  the  cold  reality  too  real ;" 
for  though  there  is  much  of  truth  in  the  vivid 
perceptions  ef  melancholy,  it  is  truth  mis- 
placed ;  truth  with  which  the  wise  man  has 
little  to  do,  but  which  ministers  powerfully  to 
the  wretchedness  of  the  "  mind  diseased.'' 

Being  in  our  nature  as  liable  to  pain  ai  we 
are  susceptible  of  pleasure;  and  by  the 
neglect  of  our  privileges,  and  abuse  of  cnir 
faculties,  subjected  to  the  experience  of  even 
greater  suffering  than  enjoyment ;  it  neees- 
sarily  follows,  that  those  views  of  the  condi- 
tion of  man  which  are  tinctured  with  the 
sombre  hues  of  melancholy,  should  be  re- 
garded as  ihe  most  natural  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting.  There  is  little  poetry  in 
mirth,  or  even  in  perfect  happiness,  except 
as  it  is  contrasted  with  misery ;  and  thus  all 
attempts  to  describe  the  perfection  of  hear 
venly  beatitude  fail  to  interest  our  feelingi. 
The  joys  of  heaven  are,  according  to  the 
writers  who  have  ventured  upon  theee  de- 
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Knpfiorw,  chi**fly  made  up  of  luxuries  which 

in  u lit  ivorlil  money  alone  can  purchOMt,  .'iiul 

Bi  mey  is  conm^cteJ  in  our  i(le;i8  with  toil 

•ad  Mrile,   witli   envy,   urid  jealousy,   antl 

nrvrr-«ndin^  vexaiion;  or  Uiey  coutu^t  of 

'  CiuntaiiM  always  pure,  flowers  tluit  never 

lide,  and  skies  wliirh  no  cbud  has  ever  ob- 

icureii — tliinirs  whicii  we  tiiul  it  dilficult  iu 

coneeive :  or  of  perpetual  praiM'8  suntr  hy  an 

'  LXYjinemble  host  ol'  saintii — an  employment 

wfaieh  we  are  not  yet  able  to  separate  from 

hiras  of  monotony  anil  weariness.      Far 

I  morr  touching  and  more  descriptive  of  that 

,  ftaie  to  whicii  Uie  experienced  soul  learns  to 

;  ujiin*  as  to  its  greatest  bliss,  are  those  de- 

.  tcnpiiona  and  allusions  abounding  in  Uic 

i  H'lly  Scriptures,  and  particularly  in  the 

C'^M  of*  Revelations,  where  a  great  multi- 

todr  which  no  man  couhl  number,  are  seen 

■an^hni;    around    tlie    throne   arrayed    in 

vhiif  robe«,  and  witli  palms  in  their  hands: 

and  Kh*»n  the  question  is  asked,  who  are 

(be«e.  and  whence  came  tliey  ?  it  is  answer- 

■  'd.  "  xhfpc  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 

'  mbuiation — tiiey    shall    hunger    no   more, 

BPiihrr  thirst  any  more;  neitlier  shall  the 

'  mn  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat    For  tlie 

'  Lamb  which  is  in  tlie  midst  of  the  throne 

!  dkill  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 

I  Imni^  fmintaifM  of  waters:  and  God  shall 

I  wipe  away  all  tears  from  tlieir  eyes.*^    Here 

j  Ibe  allusion  tn  tJie  suflTfrings  and  wants  of 

I  our  moral  nature  is  continued  tliroughout, 

i  forming  that  natural  and  necessary  contrast 

I  with  perirct  happiness,  which  is  the  very 

of  poetry.     Surh  expressions  as 

r'lmp  home  to  tlie  heart  tlmt  has  known 

tribulation,  and  theretbre  c:ui  conceive  the 

Mfasedneai  of  eternal   repose — which  Iins 

,  known  the  anguish  of  mort.al  sorrow,  and 

f  dknvibre  cmn  appreciate  the  healing  of  tlic 

kmvenfy  Comforter. 

Errrything  that  deeply  interests  our  (bel- 
aid ha^  aomc  connexion  with  our  own  con- 
dition, or  aoHK^  accordance  with  our  ou'n 

-  fasti**.     All  who  experience  a  healthy  state 
of  mind  have  a  keen  relish  for  happiness; 

-  Wi  all  are  not  ao  free  from  envy  or  selfish - 
I  HHi    M  fully  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 

;    ami   that  which  falls  to  our  own 
is  so  absorbing  in  its  nature,  that  we 
^feel  Utile  inelimtion   to   pour   it   forth  in 

at  least  while  its  influ- 


I 


ence  lasts ;  and  when  it  is  over,  it  can  only 
be  liiluiled  to  with  a  cerUiin  degree  of  sad- 
ness and  regret.  It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  it  requin^s  a  more  aniiuble  temper  of 
mind  to  laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  than 
to  weep  with  tliose  who  weep;  and  expe- 
rience must  have  taught  all  who  have  made 
the  experiment  that  it  is  U^ss  difficult  to  ex- 
cite interest  by  detailing  our  sorrows,  tlian 
our  joys.  Our  friemis  weep  with  u:*,  but y<yr 
tliemsclves ;  and  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of 
their  liearts  are  not  grieved  to  find  that  they 
do  not  suiier  alone.  But  when  wo  fly  to 
them,  full  of  our  own  individual  hopes  and 
joys,  they  often  unconsciously  throw  some 
damp  upon  our  ecstatic  emotions,  or  coldly 
turn  away,  deeming  us  selfish,  and  incon- 
siderate to  have  wholly  forgotten  tlieir  sit- 
uation in  the  enjoyment  of  our  own. 

Lord  Byron,  the  most  melancholy  of  all 
our  poets  found  a  home  in  every  heart. 
The  love-lorn  maiden  fed  upon  his  pages, 
well  pleased  to  read  expressions  which  des- 
cribed a  passion  hoy^^less  and  irremediable 
as  her  own ;  the  disappointed  and  the  dipso- 
lute  dipcovered  there  llie  languajrc  of  a 
sympathy,  which  they  soui^ht  in  vain  of  the 
giddy  world  around  them ;  but  above  all, 
the  misanthrope  curled  his  contemptous 
lip,  and  gloried  in  having  found  a  his^h  and 
titled  bard  who  scorned  mankind  as  he  did. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  pro<luc- 
tions  of  any  light  and  joyous  port,  which 
have  been  equally  popular  and  equally  pen- 
etrating to  the  soul  of  llie  reader.  Some 
lliere  are  which  have  been  great  favourites 
with  the  public  ;  but  such  for  the  most  part 
have  been  recoinmentlod  by  the  force  of 
tlieir  satire,  and  the  poignancy  of  thi'irjepts, 
rather  than  lor  tJie  pure  stream  of  rational 
happiness  flowing  throutrh  tlu-ir  Kiraiiis. 

It  is  scarcely  necensary  to  rejM-at,  tliat 
poelr)',  in  order  to  meet  with  a  wrlrome  in 
llie  worlil,  must  adilr'^ss  itself  to  tlie  feelinsrs 
of  mankind  as  they  are,  not  a^^  they  should 
l>e.  It  may  be,  and  unqu<*s(ionably  has 
been,  the  means  of  niisini;  in  the  soul  a  hi^rh 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  of  purifjing  what  is 
gross,  and  subduing  what  is  hstrsh;  but 
this  can  only  be  elfected  by  esiablii^liing  a 
chain  of  connexion  betwet'ii  our  low  wants 
and  wishes,  and  that  which  is  hiijh,  and 
pure,  and  holy.    Happiness  tliereforc — hap- 
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pinesa  wiUiout  alloy,  can  never  be  a 
suitable  theme  for  the  muse  until  we  enter 
upon  a  state  of  existence  wher^  it  shall  more 
frequently  be  cjr  experience.  But  mclan 
choly.  tcwarcs  which  all  our  leelings  have 
some  tendency,  either  immediate  or  remote, 
will  add  a  charm  to  tlie  language  of  poetry 
so  long  as  it  is  understood  and  fek  by  all. 
Descriptions  of  life  withcu:  it£  cares  and 
sorrows,  would  appear  to  us  little  lees  wea- 
risome and  unnatiral  than  landscapes  with- 
out shadow ;  but  those  which  are  varied  by 
the  sombre  colouring  borrowed  by  experi- 
ence from  ihc  hand  of  grief,  exhibit  the 
principles  of  harmony,  and  the  essential 
characteristics  of  truth. 

It  has  been  wisely  ordered  by  tlie  Author 
of  our  being,  that  we  should  be  stimulated  to 
action  by  certain  wishes  and  wants  arising 
within  ourselves.  Had  man,  constituted  as 
he  now  is,  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  per- 
fect enjoyment,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
one  of  supineness  and  sloth,  in  which  his 
mental  powers  would  liave  experienced  no 
exercise,  and  consequently  no  improvement 
Thus  when  we  look  with  regret  upon  the 
daily  wants  of  mankind,  and  feel  disposed  to 
regard  them  as  a  defect  in  his  nature,  or  an 
error  in  his  morals,  we  do  not  reflect  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  powerful  machine,  so 
constructed  and  designed  as  to  awaken  and 
stimulate  man's  highest  capabiliUes,  yet  so 
liable  to  derangement,  misapplication,  and 
abuse,  as  to  be  frequently  converted  by  his 
ignorance,  or  want  of  care,  into  the  engine 
of  his  own  destruction.  It  was  the  want  of 
some  medium  of  communication  which  first 
led  to  the  use  of  certain  sounds  as  signs 
of  our  ideas,  and  it  was  the  same  want 
which  produced  such  an  arangement  of  these 
sounds  aa  to  constitute  a  copious  language ; 
it  was  the  want  of  some  sweet  influence  to 
soothe  tlie  asperities  of  pain,  and  labour,  and 
fatigue,  which  prompted  the  cultivation  of 
music ;  it  was  the  want  of  some  visible  and 
substantial  personification  of  their  own  ideas 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  operated  upon 
the  genius  of  tlie  first  artists,  and  produced 
those  massive  but  sublime  attempts  at  sculp- 
ture which  arose  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  were  af\erwards  improved  upon  by  the 
more  refined  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece ; 
and  it  was  the  want  of  a  higher  tone  of  lan- 


guage, suited  to  the  n.ost  elevated  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  which  first  diffused 
the  refreshirg  stream  of  poetry  over  tbe 
wortd,  gave  the  charm  of  melody  to  the 
hymns  of  Israel's  minstrel  king,  iospired  the 
father  of  ancient  verse  with  thoae  henne 
strains  which  still  delight  the  world,  found  a 
langaage  and  a  voice  for  the  impassioned  sod 
of  Sappho,  fired  the  genius  of  Euripides,  and 
which  still  continues,  though  of\en  unknown 
and  unacknowledged,  to  tune  to  harmony  tiw 
poet's  secret  thoughts,  operating  upon  the 
springs  of  sympathy  and  love,  like  the  ain 
tliat  touch  unseen  the  chords  of  the  j£oliaD 
harp. 

But  above  all,  it  is  under  the  influenee  of 
sorrow  that  this  want  is  felt  Joy  is  snfr 
cient  of  itself;  the  soul  receives  it,  and  ii 
satisfied.  But  sorrow  is  burdensome,  and 
the  soul  would  gladly  throw  it  off ;  and  be- 
cause  it  cannot  give  what  no  one  is  willing 
to  receive,  would  cast  it  upon  the  windi, 
or  diffuse  it  through  creation's  space.  Tbe 
mind  that  is  under  the  influence  of  melan- 
choly, knows  np  rest  It  is  wearied  with  tn 
incessant  craving  for  something  beyond  it- 
self. It  seeks  for  sympathy,  but  never  findi 
enough.  It  is  dissatisfied  with  present  things, 
and  because  the  beings  around  it  are  too 
gross  or  too  familiar  to  offer  tliat  refined 
communion  for  which  it  ever  pines,  it  poun 
forth  in  poetic  strains  the  transcript  of  ill 
own  sorrows,  trusting  tliat  the  world  con- 
tains other  sufferers  at  least  half  as  wretched 
as  itself,  who  will  read,  with  a  pity  too  dis- 
tant to  offend,  descriptions  of  a  teAe  more 
lamentable  than  their  own. 

There  needs  no  greater  proof  that  melan- 
choly is  poetical,  than  the  effect  it  prodacet 
upon  the  imagination,  converting  cveiything 
into  its  own  bitter  food.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  melancholy,  the  voice  of  fiienddup 
oflen  sounds  reproachful  and  always  unfeel- 
ing when  it  speaks  the  truth;  the  looks  of 
gladness  worn  by  others,  are  proofs  of  their 
want  of  consideration  for  ourselves;  acts  of 
kindness  are  instances  of  pity,  and  pity,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  always  appears  ac- 
companied with  contempt  Love  Is  c  p  to 
attack  those  who  are  victims  of  melancoolyi 
but  it  is  always  in  some  forbidden  ahfipe; 
and  religion,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
sovereign  bahu  for  all  mental  maladici^  ap- 
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peart  to  them  like  a  sacred  inclosure  drawn 
around  a  chosen  few,  from  which  tliey  are 
eternally  shut  out  If  they  read  the  Bi- 
ble, they  turn  tc  the  lamentations  of  Jer- 
emiah, Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Book  of  Job ; 
and  sedated  on  a  cushion  of  ease,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  health,  and  wealth,  and  hixury 
of  every  kind,  they  believe  themselves  to  be 
severely  tried,  as  miserable,  and  perhaps 
patient,  as  the  heroic  suflerer.  If  ihvy 
go  forth  into  the  fields,  the  flowers  eidicr 
look  wan  and  sickly,  or  mock  them  with  their 
gorgeous  hues;  the  tree  spread  around  a 
gloomy  shade ;  the  streams  murmur,  as  eve- 
rything on  earth  has  a  right  to  do  ;  the  birds 
and  the  insects  that  flutter  in  the  sunshine, 
are  poor  deluded  victims  of  mortality,  sport- 
ing away  their  short-lived  joy;  the  clouds 
which  vary  tlie  aspect  of  tlie  landscape,  and 
the  calm  blue  heavens,  are  emblematical  of 
the  **  palpable  obscure"  in  which  their  own 
fate  is  involved ;  and  if  the  sun  shines  forth 
in  his  glory,  it  is  to  remind  them  that  no  sim 
will  ever  more  rise  to  disperse  the  darkness 
of  their  souls.  Instead  of  indulging  in  tliose 
wide  and  liberal  views  which  embrace  the 
perfection  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  they 
fix  their  attention  upon  objects  single  and 
minute,  choosing  out  such  as  may  most 
easily  be  connected  with  gloomy  associa- 
tions. In  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  autumnal 
foliage,  the  eye  of  melancholy  can  distin- 
guish nothing  but  the  faded  leaves  just  sep- 
arated from  the  bough,  and  flickering  down- 
wards on  the  reckless  wind,  with  those  dizzy 
and  convulsive  movements  which  are  wont 
to  precede  an  irrevocable  fall ;  from  amongst 
the  cheerful  songsters  of  the  grove,  it  singles 
out  the  bird  with  wounded  wing;  it  per- 
ceives the  rifled  nest,  and  knows  by  the  scat- 
tered plumage  that  the  spoiler  has  been  there ; 
throughout  the  flowery  wilderness  of  tJie 
fields,  or  the  gorgeous  bloom  of  the  cultiva- 
ted garden,  it  sees  only  the  blighted  blossom, 
the  broken  stem,  or  the  fatal  ravages  of  the 
canker-worm ;  in  the  heavens,  it  beholds  on- 
ly the  setting  sun,  the  waning  moon,  or  the 
feeble  star  tliat  glitters  in  a  world  of  gloom ; 
ill  the  animal  kingdom,  it  selects  those  spe- 
cies which  prey  upon  each  other,  and  turns 
from  the  sportive  gambols  of  the  lamb,  to 
the  kite  that  hovers  over  the  feathery  brood, 
or  tiie  tiger  and  the  cat  that  tortiire  ere  they 


devour  their  victims ;  in  the  cit>',  it  is  sensi- 
ble only  of  poverty,  disease,  and  accumu- 
lated crime ;  and  in  the  social  circle,  it  sees 
only  tlie  lip  of  scorn,  the  pale  cheek,  or  the 
averted  eye.  Over  tlie  calendar  o1  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  the  nielanch:  y  hold 
themselves  peculiarly  privileged  to  mourn, 
because,  in  the  first  instance,  another  sen- 
tient and  responsible  being  is  added  to  the 
dark  cauilogue  of  those  who  come  into  tlie 
world  to  sin  and  sufl'cr;  in  tlie  second,  an 
additional  proof  is  about  to  be  exhibited  be- 
fore tlie  world  of  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes, 
and  the  disappointment  whicli  inevitably  at- 
tends our  pursuit  of  earthly  happiness ;  and 
tJie  third  is  an  awful  evidence  of  that  fatal 
doom  to  which  we  are  all  hastening.  In 
Hhort,  there  is  nothing:  natural  or  familiar, 
sweet  or  soothing,  good  or  great,  which  does 
not  set  the  gloomy  and  morbid  imnsrination 
afloat  upon  ^'  a  sea  oi*  troubles :"  and  it  is  this 
exuberance  of  fancy,  tliis  illimitable  range 
of  thought,  this  fertility  of  the  mind  in 
producing  objocts  of  mournful  associations, 
which  constitutes  the  poetry  of  melancholy. 

"I  h«To  of  lote,"  Miy«  Iliimlfr,  "(bni  whrrrfore  I 
know  not,)  loitt  nil  my  niirih,  Torponr  all  niMinm  uf  ex- 
errUen:  notl,  indrfii.  it  goes  mo  Iirnvity  with  my  illHpo- 
Kition,  thnt  thi4  goodjy  frame,  fh(>  rarib.  seem*  to  me  a 
sterile  promontory  ;  thi«  tno*t  excellent  canopy,  the  air, 
look  you,  this  hrave  o'erhnngine  firnmment,  this  majes- 
tic al  roof,  fretted  with  poMen  fire,  iKhy,h  npprars  no 
other  thing  to  me,  than  n  foul  and  peMtilcnt  ronzri  esntion 
of  vapours.  What  a  pief  e  of  work  Im  man  !  How  noble 
in  reason  !  how  inilniie  in  (kruliies!  in  form,  and  moT* 
tn«r,  how  expresK  and  ailniiraltle !  in  union,  how  like  an 
angel !  in  npprelieniiion,  how  like  a  god  I  The  beaaty  of 
the  world,  the  parnsron  of  anini.tU !  and  yet  to  me,  what 
is  this  quintessence  of  dual  I  Man  delights  not  me — nor 
woman  neither." 

"VVe  now  come  to  tlie  considemtion  of  grief 
OS  a  passion,  under  which  character  tlicre  is 
one  peculiarity  to  be  remarked,  tending  ik)w- 
erfully  to  invest  it  witli  the  poetical  charm  it 
unquestionably  poBsesRes — it  is  the  peculiar 
force  and  vi\'idne68  of  some  of  our  percep- 
tions while  tlie  mind  is  under  tlie  immediate 
influence  of  grief.  It  is  true  we  cannot 
reason,  nor  calculate,  nor  detect  the  weak- 
ness of  sophistry,  because  tlie  mind  in  tliis 
state  is  incapable  of  action.  The  only  fa- 
culty awakened  in  it,  is  that  of  receiving  im- 
pressions ;  a  power  considerably  heightened 
and  increased  by  the  total  suspension  of  its 
active  operations.    But  it  is  to  trifles  alone 
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that  this  power  is  applied — to  things  of  no 
importance,  and  such  as  hold  no  relative 
connexion  with  the  cause  of  grief.  Thus 
the  criminal  at  the  bar,  though  wholly  in- 
capacitated for  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  laws  by  which  he  is  tried, 
looks  round  upon  the  judge,  the  witnesses, 
and  the  whole  court ;  and  with  an  acuteness 

I  and  vividness  of  perception  which  seem 
actually  to  be  the  means  of  forcing  every 
unwelcome  object  upon  his  sight,  he  beholds 
the  breathless  and  expectant  multitude 
around  him,  from  amongst  whom  he  is  able 
to  distinguish,  and  single  out  particular  faces, 
wliich,  il*  he  is  happy  enough  to  escape  the 
dreaded  doom,  will  remain  impressed  upon 
his  memory  till  his  latest  day.  The  mes- 
senger who  brings  us  evil  tidings,  is,  for  any 

:  thought  or  interest  that  we  bestow  upon  him 
individually,  a  mere  intelligence,  a  voice,  a 
breath  of  air;  and  yet  we  find  aflerwards 
that  we  have  involuntary  noted  down  in 
characters  never  to  be  obliterated,  his  coun- 
tenance, his  dress,  his  manner,  and  the  tones 
in  which  bis  errand  was  delivered.  We 
watch  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  our  very 
souls  absorbed  by  the  near  prospect  of  that 
fearful  dissolution  which  is  about  to  deprive 
us  of  a  child,  a  parent,  a  friend  or  a  brotlier, 
unconscious  that  our  thoughts  have  wander- 
ed for  one  moment  from  what  was  most  im- 
portant or  impressive  in  that  awful  scene ; 
yet  in  after  life,  even  when  the  heavy  wheels 
of  time  have  rolled  over  us,  laden  with  other 
accidents  and  other  griefs,  we  are  able  to 
recall,  with  a  distinctness  almost  incredible 
to  those  who  have  never  known  it,  tlie  par- 
ticular aspect  of  that  sick  chamberr-the  fold- 
ed curtains — the  pillow  without  rest — the 
wUd  delirious  wanderings — the  countenance 
of  the  nurse — the  voice  of  the  physician — 
and  all  the  other  roinutiss  of  that  mournful 
tcene. 

It  is  with  the  tide  of  feeling  as  with  a 
swollen  liver.  The  violent  and  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  torrent  bears  along  with  it 
innumerable  fragments  from  the  desolated 
shore.  While  the  stream  rushes  on,  swollen 
and  tumultuous,  these  fragments  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  amongst  the  whirlpools,  and 
rapids,  and  roaring  falls ;  but  when  it  sub- 
sides and  again  glides  calmly  within  its  nat- 
ural boundaries,  they  rise  to  the  surface  and 


afford  clear  and  palpable  evidence  of  tlw 
tremendous  strength  and  violeuoe  of  the 
overwhelming  flood. 

Lord  Byron  has  described  with  his  worted 
power  and  pathos  this  capability  of  the 
mind,  when  imder  the  influence  of  grid,  m 
that  most  aflfecting  (I  might  almost  say 
most  beautiful)  of  his  poems  "•  The  Dream." 
In  the  melancholy  scene  so  forcibly  exhibi- 
ting the  deep  but  silent  anguish  of  plighting 
the  hand  without  the  heart,  how  naturally 
do  the  tlioughts  of  the  gloomy  being  he  has 
chosen  to  represent,  rush  bade  to  the  season 
of  his  first — his  only  love,  and  settle  upon 
the  last  agonizing  moment  of  separation, 
which  life  has  now  no  power  to  equal  by  any 
future  suflering.  A  minor  poet,  or  a  less 
CKperienced  reasoner,  would  have  centred  all 
the  recollections  of  the  heart-stricken  bride- 
groom in  the  person  of  the  lady  herself;  but 
Lord  Byron,  who  could  at  his  own  pleasure 
make  use  of  expressions  as  delicate  as  poeti- 
cal— as  poetical  as  true,  colouring  the  whole 
scene  witli  those  ethereal  tints  which  belong 
to  the  hightest  genius,  merely  alludes  to  the 
sacred  object  of  such  deep,  and  fervent,  and 
forbiding  thoughts  as  a  "(£(?^tny;"  while  he 
gives  us  the  minor  parts  of  the  picture,  dear, 
and  distinct  as  they  would  be  in  the  me- 
mory of  one  who  could  feel  and  suflfer  like 
himself. 


-^  He  could  tee 


Not  that  which  was,  but  that  which  thould  hxfm 
Kut  the  remembered  chambers  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  •unahinr,  and  the  ahade^— 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour. 
And  her  who  wa>  his  destiny,  came  back 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light. 
What  business  bad  they  there  at  snch  an  hourl" 


We  might  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said  of  grief,  the  pleasure  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  aflbrd  in  recollection ;  a  subject 
much  sung  and  celebrated  by  the  poets,  bu 
one  to  which  I  confess  myself  too  ignorant, 
or  too  obtuse  to  be  able  to  do  justice.  Stili 
we  all  know  there  are  those  who  can  linger 
over  the  grave  recently  closed  over  their 
heart's  treasure,  who  love  to  revisit  scenes 
of  former  suflering,  and  dwell  in  lengt)ieDed 
detail  upon  tlie  sorrows  they  have  endured; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  are 
tlie  individuals  best  qualified  to  describe  the 
poetry  of  grief;  rather  than  those  who  shrink 
from  all  retrospection  of  their  own  experienee, 
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tad  hurry  on  through  life  to  find  in  the 
fiicore  what  has  failed  them  in  the  past 

We  turn  from  this  subject  to  the  con- 
■deration  of  grief  under  that  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  appears  to  claim  more  tlian  its 
tee  share  of  interest,  and  wliich  by  the 
WDff^d  is  called  ^Ersf  g^ff- 

The  first  grief  generally  arises  from  di«ip- 
pointment  in  love,  death  of  parents,  change  of 
or  neglect  of  friends ;  all  sufficient 
of  sorrow,  yet  by  no  means  so  pow- 
erful or  durable  in  their  effects,  as  the  ac- 
cnmulated  cares,  crosses,  and  afflictions, 
which  beset  us  in  aAer  life.  This  grief  is 
paratively  without  association,  andthere- 
tfaough  touching  and  pathetic  in  the 
because  it  falls  upon  tlie  young, 
«ki  oAm  upon  tJie  beautiful,  cannot  in  the 
cxperieuce  of  the  mourner  be  comparable 
loihote  in  which  are  combined  tlic  accu- 
■olaied  sufferings  that  ari«e  from  memor>', 
and  anticipation — the  recollection  of  happi- 
ness that  never  can  return — the  fear  of  fu- 
eril  yet  more  intolerable  tlian  the  prc- 


The  first  grief  is  unquestionably  a  fertile 
t  for  Uie  poet,  because  it  supphes  all 
interest  arising  from  strong  contrast;  as  a 
blight  tailing  upon  tlie  luxurious  vege- 
of  a  pnxiuctivc  soil,  allbrds  more  mat- 
A>r  aiferting  and  melancholy  description, 
the  leafless  desert   stretched  out  in 
in  perpetual    sterility  bcneutlL  a  burning 

The  first  grief  comes  to  the  young  heart 
like  the  rough  wind  to  tlie  blossom — like  tlie 
car?y  frost  to  tlie  full  blown  flower — like  the 
fathering  vapours  to  the  smiling  sun — like 
tfie  dark  cloud  to  the  silver  moon — like  the 
to  the  summer  sea — like  the  sudden 
of  all  those  fatal  accidents  which 
the  lovely  and  verdant  aspect  of  na- 
;  not  like  that  dull  monotony  of  constant 
which  experience  proves  to  be  far  more 
inoleraMe,  but  which  tlie  poet  rejects  for 
'm  r^Tf  weariness.  The  tears  which  dim 
die  rye  of  youthful  beauty  are  wholesome, 
■tfarmL  and  refreshing,  compared  with  tliose 
wfcirh  wear  away  the  waning  sight  When 
yvochfol  beauty  weeps,  what  heart  so  col- 
as not  to  be  touched  with  pity  ?  What 
lo  limited  as  not  to  extend  to 
fiHT  siiflerer  the  eonsolation  of  love,  and 


the  comfort  of  protection  7  There  is  some- 
thing in  our  very  nature  which  makes  us 
yearn  with  peculiar  tenderness  over  those 
who  mourn  for  their  first  grief.  They  have 
never  troubled  us  with  their  complaints  be- 
fore. We  have  been  wont  to  see  them  light 
and  joyous,  bounding  forth  upon  their  mor- 
tal race;  but  now  their  speed  is  checked, 
the  wished  for  goal  has  vanished  from  their 
sight,  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  unable 
either  to  pause,  or  to  retrace  their  rapid  way, 
they  begin  to  feel  that  the  long  dull  path  be- 
fore them  must  be  trod  by  many  a  weary  step. 
We  have  learned  this  truth  ourselves,  we 
know  tliat  all  who  live  must  learn  it,  and 
yet  to  spare  those  who  are  untutored  in  life's 
harsh  discipline,  though  but  for  another 
year — a  day — an  hour  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, we  would  almost  be  willing  to  bear  a 
fresh  stroke  of  the  axe  to  which  we  have 
already  become  accustomed — the  loss  of 
another  branch — the  blight  of  another  bough. 

It  is  tliis  tenderness,  felt  and  acknow 
ledged  by  all,  which  gives  the  charm  of 
ideal  loveliness  to  the  tears  of  tlie  young 
mourner,  which  heightens  tlie  interests  of 
those  afflictions  that  are  but  a  faint  type  of 
what  life  has  yet  in  store,  and  which  in  fact 
constitutes  the  poetry  of  the  first  grief. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  legitimate 
cause  of  grief  is  death;  a  calamity  common  to 
all,  but  not  felt  tlie  less  for  being  alike  incident 
to  the  young,  and  the  old ;  tlie  good,  and  the 
evil ;  the  rich,  and  the  poor ;  tlie  noble  and 
the  abject  Under  all  other  afflictions  we 
may  school  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
some  hope  of  remedy  or  alleviation  yet  re- 
mains; but  our  reflections  ui>on  this  fatal 
catastrophe  are  unifonnly  stamped  witli  tliat 
word  of  awful  and  irrevocable  imjiort — 
never.*  Never  more  shall  we  listen  to  the 
voice  whose  familiar  tones  were  like  the 


*  Madiime  d«  HUel  hv  remnrked  upon  th«  words  iw 
mofv,  ibal  both  in  tound  and  mum  they  ure  mors  d«* 
Mripf iv«  of  melancholy  meaning  than  any  other  in  ovr 
lanxnate.  If  not  before  iheae,  at  leam  second  la  the 
Male,  I  vroakl  place  the  aincle  word  ci/cfiw>,  and  neit  to 
lhi«  netrr.  1  have  heard  of  a  poor  maniac,  who  tpenf 
her  lif^  in  aln^ing  or  cbantinc  thitf  word  three  limva  re- 
pealed **  Mrrcr-HMT^— Merer,"  in  a  monrnriil  cadeac*, 
composed  of  aii  different  notes  of  mu»ir ;  and  it  might 
afford  matter  of  intcrestmf  speculation  to  the  p«iet,  to 
Hk  what  was  the  nature  of  her  frief,  that  could 
di»— of  btr  kMB  that  could  ncrcr  be  reeiorcd  I 
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memoiyof  sweet  music  heard  in  childhood 
— never  eliall  the  beaming  eye  whose  lan- 
guage was  better  understood  tlian  words, 
light  up  tlie  secretti  of  our  souls  again — 
never  shall  the  parental  hand  be  laid  upoE 
our  own  witli  the  caniestnei-o  of  experience, 
.  and  tlie  w^armlli  of  love — never  shall  tlie  in- 
nocent pmttle  of  tliosc  chemb  lips  now 
sealed  in  death  awaken  us  from  our  morn- 
ing slumbers — never  shall  the  counsel  of 
that  long  tried  friend  guide  us  again  tlirough 
the  mazy  paths  of  life.  We  might  have 
lived  and  perhaps  we  have,  without  tlieir 
actual  presence ;  seas  might  have  rolled  be- 
tween us ;  and  wide  countries  separated 
their  home  and  ours :  but  to  believe  in  their 
existence  was  enough — to  tliink  that  tliey 
looked  upon  the  same  world  with  ourselves 
— that  the  same  sun  rose  to  tlicm  and  to  us 
— that  we  gazed  upon  the  same  moon — and 
that  tlie  same  wind  which  breathed  its  spirit- 
ual intelligence  into  our  ears,  might  in  its 
wild  and  lawless  wanderings,  have  sighed 
around  their  distant  dwelling.  But  above 
all,  that  the  time  might  come  when  we 
should  yet  meet  to  recognize  tlie  same  fea- 
tures, tliough  changed  by  time — the  same 
voice  though  altered  in  its  language — and  the 
same  love,  tliough  long  esti*anged,  yet  never 
totally  extinguished.  We  must  now  satisfy 
ourselves  that  this  can  nerer  be;  and  why? 
not  from  any  cause  which  tlie  power  and 
ingenuity  of  man  can  remedy,  or  the  ca»- 
uallty  of  after  events  avert;  but  simply  be- 
cause tlie  vital  principle  which  never  can 
be  revived,  is  extinct,  the  functions  of  hu- 
manity are  destroyed,  and  the  friend  of  our 
bosom  is  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  religion  points  to  the  ethe< 
real  essence  existing  in  a  happier  sphere, 
directs  tlie  attention  of  the  mourner  to  the 
undying  soul,  and  urges  on  his  hope  to  an 
eternal  union ;  but  we  have  eartlily  feelings 
too  frequently  usurping  the  place  where 
religion  ought  to  reign;  and  love  that  is 
"strong  as  death,"  turns  away  from  the 
Heavenly  Comforter,  and  will  not  be  con- 
■oled.  Love  holds  a  faithful  record  of  the 
past,  fro'n  which  half  the  interest,  and  half 
the  endearment  must  now  be  struck  out, 
rendering  the  fhture  barren,  waste,  and 
▼old.  Love  keeps  an  inventory  of  its  secret 
treasures,  where  it  notes  down  things  of 


which  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul  taka 
no  cognizance — the  smiles — the  tones  of 
mutual  happiness — the  glowing  cheek— the 
sunny  hair — tlie  gentle  hand — ^tho  weU 
known  step — and  all  that  fills  up  and  caket 
perfect  the  evidence  of  long  cherished  afiet- 
tion  ;  exchanged  for  wh^t  1  For  the  mo-  [ 
tionless  and  marble  stillness  of  death,  and 
the  cold,  unnatural  gloom  of  that  deep  sep- 
ulchre which  conceals  what  even  love  itself 
has  become  w^illing  to  resign — for  the  nd 
return  to  tlie  desolate  home — the  sOeot 
chamber — tlie  absent  voice — the  window 
without  its  light — the  familiar  name  un- 
spoken— tlic  relics  unclaimed — the  haip 
untouched — tlie  task  unfinished — the  blank 
at  the  tiible  unfilled  up — the  garden  walki 
untrodden — the  flowers  untended — ^the  i»- 
vourite  books  closed  up  as  witli  a  seal— in 
short,  the  total  rending  away  of  that  sweet 
chord,  without  which,  tlie  once  harmonioDi 
strains  of  social  intercourse  are  musical  oo 
more. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  hf 
the  contemplation  of  death,  is  of  a  character 
peculiarly  refined  and  gentle.  We  neces- 
sarily forgive  tlie  dead,  even  though  they 
may  have  been  our  enemies :  and  if  our 
friends  we  remember  their  virtues  alone. 
They  have  lost  tlie  power  to  offend  agau, 
and  tJicrefore  tlicir  faults  arc  forgotten.  It 
is  true,  tliere  are  associations  w^ith  the  bodily 
part  of  doatli  which  scarcely  come  undar 
the  denomination  of  refined,  but  from  these 
our  nature  shrinks;  even  the  common nune 
performs  her  last  sad  office  in  silence,  and 
delicacy  shrouds  in  everlasting  oblivion  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  deceased.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  poet  to  record  tlieir  noble  actioDS 
— their  benevolence — tlieir  patient  sufTeriDg 
— their  magnanimity — their  self-denial ;  and 
while  he  performs  this  sacred  duty,  hii 
bosom  burns  with  enthusiasm  to  imitate  the 
virtues  he  extols. 

The  loss  of  fortune  is  another  cause  of 
grief,  not  less  severely  felt  for  being  of  eom- 
mon  occurrence.  Those  who  have  never 
tasted  the  real  bitterness  of  poverty,  tell  Hi 
in  the  language  of  philosophy,  that  the  looi 
of  fortune  is  a  very  insufficient  cause  for  the 
grief  of  a  wise  man;  that  our  nature  ig  not 
degraded  when  our  bodies  are  clad  ii 
homely  garments;   and  that  the  friende 
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whose  esteem  is  worthy  of  our  regard,  will 
follow  us  as  willingly  to  the  clay  cottage,  as 
to  the  *<  courts  of  kings."    This  might  be  all 
very   true,  did   reason  alone  govern   the 
world ;  but  we  have  another  law — the  law 
of  feeling,  more  potent  in  its  influence  upon 
the  afikira  of  mankind ;  and  in  this  law  the 
poet  is  ollen  much  better  instructed  tlian  the 
philosopher.    The  poet  knows  tliat  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  pressure  of  the  calami- 
ties  of  life,  by  reasoning,  however  plausibly, 
upon   their  transient  or  trifling  nature,  is 
not,  in  effect,  to  speak  the  language  of  com- 
mon sense ;  because  it  does  not  adapt  itself 
to  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  it  is  address- 
ed, so  as  to  render  it  available  oi  even  in- 
telligible.   As  well  might  we  tell  the  victim 
of  raging  fever,  that  it  is  abimrd  to  tliirst 
again,  because  he  has  but  lately  moistened 
his  lips,  as  endeavour  to  persuade  him  who 
Bufiera  from  the  loss  of  worldly  wealth,  to 
be  comforted,  because  it  is  vain  to  grieve. 
The  poet's  sphere  being  one  of  feeling,  he 
has  within  himself  so  quick  and  clear  an  ap- 
preliension  of  all  the  sources  of  human  pain 
or  pleasure  that  he  sees  and  understands  at 
once  why  the  change  of  fortune,  the  depri- 
vation of  accustomed  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  gradual  pinking  to  a  lower 
rank  in  social  life,  should  occasion  the  deep- 
est sorrow  and  regret    Were  reason  tlie 
sole  reg^ator  of  our  passions  and  propensi- 
ties, we  should  never  grieve ;  because  we 
are  taught  by  the  experience  of  every  day, 
that  good  may  arise  out  of  what  we  have 
blindly  called  evil;   and  because  we  are 
assured  upon  the  highest  evidence,  that  our 
worldly  aflairs  even  when  darkest  and  most 
perplexed,  are  under  tlie  government  of  a 
gracious  and  unerring  Providence :  but  the 
experience  of  every  day  teaches  us  also, 
that  these  important  truths  have  not  their 
proper  weight  in  human  calculations.    Who, 
for  instance,  can  meet  with  equanimity  the 
clamorous  attacks  of  suspicious  creditors, 
whose  claims  he  knows  he  is  unable  to  sup- 
ply ?    Who  can  bear  the  mute  appeals  of 
those  who  have  been  dependent  upon  his 
bounty  and   protection,  when  he  has   no 
longer  the  power  to  offer  either — the  looks 
estranged  of  former  friends ;  for  friendship 
in  the  world  is  not  what  it  is  fabled  to  be  in 
books,  but  will  sometimes  deviate  from  the 


rule  cf  Scripture,  by  showing  respect  unto 
the  persons  of  men — the  reproaches,  covert 
and  open,  which  alwa}'B  fall  upop  those 
whose  success  has  not  been  ecjual  to  their 
endeavours ;  oa  if  the  atluirs  of  tiiis  life  were 
so  regulated,  tliat  to  succeed  iiL  obtaining 
money  were  tlie  highest  proof  of  merit — the 
gradual  declension  (owing  to  the  taking 
away  of  props  on  every  side  when  most 
needed)  into  a  lower  grade  of  society,  where 
intellectual  refmonicnt  is  little  valued,  and 
difficult  to  be  maintained — tlie  signs  of  en- 
vious triumph  exhibited  by  those  who  in  our 
better  days  would  have  been  our  enemies 
ii*  they  liad  dared.  Who  can  endure  all 
these,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  causes 
of  sutVering  incident  to  failen  fortune,  and 
yet  KO  fortify  his  soul  by  sage  reasoning 
that  it  shall  feci  no  oiiguit^h  ?  No ;  tlie  poet 
knows  what  is  in  nature  and  in  man ;  and 
therefore  he  finds  a  fruitlul  tlicme  of  never- 
fuiling  interest  in  tlie  fountain  of  his  own 
feelings,  which,  through  the  medium  of 
poetic  ianguu,<Te,  is  so  conducted,  as  to  mix, 
and  blend,  and  harmonize  witli  tliose  of^ 
otliers. 

A  well  known  cause  of  grief,  and  one  fa- 
miliar to  every  poetic  mind,  is  loneliness. 
In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  poet 
is  never  alone ;  but  let  us  ask  how  it  is  that 
he  learns  to  make 

— **him  frirnds  nfmounUins;  inith  ihc  atnrs, 
And  the  quirk  apiriui  ol'thn  univene 
7\f  hold  his  dialogues V 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  poet  who  had 
not  first  sought  to  find  in  his  own  species 
that  real  sympatliy,  for  which  he  becomes 
afterwards  satisfied  to  substitute  the  ideal. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  the  elevated  and 
finely  constituted  mind  should  ollen  find 
itself  alone,  and  if  morbid  and  too  f«ensitive, 
as  such  minds  generally  are,  it  must  be 
always  so  in  tlie  common  haunts  of  human 
kind.  The  poc^t  who  can  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  entire  communion  and 
sympatliy  of  soul,  is  alone  in  tlie  crowded 
city,  where,  amidst  the  rusli  of  thouf%ands 
of  busy  feet  not  one  is  found  to  pause  because 
he  is  near — alone  in  tlie  garden's  flowery 
patlis,  where  tliere  is  no  eye  to  look  for 
beauty  and  delight  in  the  same  objects  with 
his — alone  beneath  tlie  starry  canopy  of 
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heaven,  where  none  will  join  his  midnight 
rambles — alone  at  the  altar,  where  his  pecu- 
liar faith  is  liable  to  be  contemned — alone  in 
tlie  season  of  grief— alone  in  the  hour  of 
joy — alone  in  all  those  ecstatic  emotions 
which  give  the  power  of  life  and  action  to 
the  highest  faculties  of  our  nature,  raising  it 
above  the  common  level  of  ordinary  exis- 
tence— alone  in  those  moments  of  weakness 
and  dependence,  when  the  soul  is  hungering 
afler  that  intellectual  sustenance  which 
never  yet  was  found  in  the  selfish  or  sordid 
avocations  of  life,  pining  for  the  consolations 
of  a  higher  sympathy  than  the  world  affords, 
and  ready  to  lean  upon  the  veriest  reed  for 
itB  support  To  feel  all  this  without  the 
power  either  of  communicating  or  receiving 
what  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
soul,  is  true  loneliness;  and  therefore  the 
poet,  escaping  from  the  contact  of  uncon- 
genial minds,  flies  to  his  own  peculiar  home 
in  the  bosom  of  nature,  where,  if  the  inter- 
course he  meets  with  be  ideal,  it*is  sufRcient 
to  satisfy  a  mind  ethcrealized  like  his ;  es- 
pecially as  it  differs  from  tliat  of  the  world, 
in  being  such  as  will  neither  mock  nor  mur 
the  harmony  of  his  own  breast  But  tliis  in- 
tercourse is  not  in  reality  ideal.  The  Author 
of  our  being  has  so  constructed  the  world, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  tliere  are  laws 
of  sympathy  and  association  unmarked  by 
the  obtuse  perceptions  of  sensual  beings, 
which  connect  the  different,  and  to  us  appa- 
rently incongruous  parts  of  the  universe,  so 
as  to  form  an  entire  and  perfect  whole. 

We  read  of  a  solitary  prisoner  immured 
within  the  bare  walls  of  a  dungeon,  who 
tamed  a  spider,  and  even  loved  it ;  because 
the  principle  of  love  was  strong  within  liim, 
and  he  had  no  other  object  for  his  affections. 
Love  is  but  one  of  the  many  stimulants  that 
urge  us  on  to  seek  through  the  world  for 
objects  on  which  these  affectidns  can  be 
la  vial  led,  and  situations  in  which  they  may 
be  indulged ;  and  if  deprived  of  the  power 
of  gratifying  our  tastes  and  wishes  by  change 
of  scene  or  circumstance,  imagination  will  do 
her  utmost  to  transform  what  is  repulsive 
in  itself,  into  an  object  of  tenderness,  interest 
or  admiration:  for  such  are  the  bounds 
which  connect  our  irtellectual  nature  with 
the  material  world,  that  tlie  mind  must  lay 
hold  of  something  to  grapple  witli,  appropri- 


ate, or  destroy.    It  cannot  exist  alone  and 
separate  from  association. 

As  it  is  the  nature  of  all  grievances  to 
aweiken  suggestions  of  their  own  remedy,  lo 
the  poet,  afler  deeply  experiencing  the  grief 
arising  from  loneliness,  learns  to  satisfy  hk 
soul  in  its  pining  afler  a  spiritual  communioo 
with  all  that  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and  sublime, 
by  an  ideal  converse  with  nature.  Having 
found  the  objects  of  his  search  but  seldom, 
or  where  they  existed,  but  faintly  revealed 
amongst  the  children  of  men,  he  retarm 
with  fresh  ardour,  and  renewed  desire  to  the 
solitude  of  the  sequestered  valley,  the  heigiili 
of  the  trackless  mountain,  or  the  echoing 
shoresof  the  ever  restless  sea;  notbecanse 
he  actually  believes,  what  his  muse  some- 
times fantastically  describes,  that  "  myriadi 
of  happy  spirits  walk  the  air  unseen,"  de- 
livering their  earthly  errand  to  his  privileged 
and  attentive  ecu* ;  but  because  there  exists 
in  his  bosom  an  insatiable  love  oC  what  is 
sweet,and  cahn,  and  soothing,  which  he  fiodi 
in  the  freshness  and  repose  of  nature— on 
intense  enjoyment  of  what  is  elevated,  and 
majestic,  which  crowns  his  labour  in  elimb* 
ing  to  the  mountain's  brow — a  deep  seme 
of  power,  and  grandeur,  and  magnifioenoe, 
which  leads  him  to  the  ocean's  brink,  to  pour 
his  soul  forth  in  its  native  element — the  trae 
sublime. 

The  last  character  under  which  we  shall 
attempt  to  describe  the  poetical  nature  of 
grief,  is  that  of  pity — a  sentiment  so  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  relief  of  the  wants  and 
sufferings  of  humanity,  that  we  regard  it  as 
one  of  our  greatest  blessings ;  because  we  owe 
to  pity  half  the  kind  ofHces  of  life,  never  feel- 
ing tlie  pain  it  awakens  in  ourselves,  without 
feeling  also  some  laudable  impulse,  and 
seldom  witnessing  the  signs  of  it  in  othen^ 
without  hailing  them  as  omens  of  good.  In- 
deed so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  pity,  that 
it  is  the  first  refuge  of  innocence — the  last 
of  guilt;  and  when  artifice  would  win  from 
feeling  what  it  wants  merit  to  obtain  from 
discretion,  it  never  fails  to  appeal  to  pity 
with  an  exaggerated  history  of  suffering  and 
distress. 

But  for  the  gentle  visitations  of  pity,  the 
couch  of  suffering  would  be  desolate  indeed. 
Pain,  and  want,  and  weakness  would  be 
lefl  to  water  the  earth  with  tears,  and  renp 
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III  Bolitade  the  harvest  of  despair.  The 
prisoner  in  his  silent  cell,  would  listen  in  vain 
for  the  step  of  his  last  earthly  friend ;  and 
the  reprobate  beneath  the  world's  dread 
atigma,  involving  in  wretchedness  and  niin, 
would  find  no  faithful  hand  to  lift  the  pail  of 
pabiic  disgrace,  and  reclaim  the  lost  one 
from  a  hving  death.  But  more  than  all, 
without  pity,  we  should  want  tlie  bright 
opening  in  the  heavens  through  which  the 
radiance  of  returning  peace  shines  forth  upon 
the  tears  of  penitence — we  should  want  the 
ark  of  shelter  when  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
were  gathering  around  us — we  should  want 
the  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pilliar  of  fire  by 
night  to  guide  our  wanderings  through  the 
wilderness. 

The  grief  arising  from  pity  is  the  only  dis- 
interested grief  we  are  capable  of;  and 
therefore  it  carries  a  balm  along  wiLli  it, 
which  imparts  something  of  enjoyment  to 
the  excitement  it  creates ;  but  for  its  acute- 
neas  of  sensation,  we  have  the  warnint  of 
the  deep  workings  of  more  violent  passions, 
which  pity  has  not  unfrequently  the  power 
to  overcome.  History  aflbrds  no  stronger 
proof  of  this,  than  when  Coriolanus  yielded 
to  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the  matrons 
of  Rome,  what  he  had  refused  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  friepds,  and  the  claims  of  his 
country. 

But  if  pity,  connected  with  the  power  of 
alleviating  misery,  is  mingled  with  enjoy- 
ment, pity  witliout  this  power  is  one  of 
the  most  agonizing  of  our  griefs.  To  live 
amongst  the  oppressed  without  being  able 
to  break  their  bonds — amongst  the  poor  witli- 
out the  means  of  giving — to  walk  by  tlie  side 
of  the  feeble  without  a  hand  to  help — to  hear 
the  cries  of  tlie  innocent  without  a  voice  to 
speak  of  peace,  are  trials  to  tlie  heart,  and 
to  tlie  will,  unparalleled  in  the  register  of 
giieC  And  it  is  this  acuteness  of  sensation, 
connected  with  the  unbounded  influence  of 
pity,  and  the  circums>tance  of  its  being  woven 
in  with  ihe  cliain  of  kindness,  and  love,  and 
charity,  by  which  human  suffering  is  con- 
uected  with  human  virtue,  that  constitutes 
tne  poetry  of  grief  in  its  character  of  pity 
— a  character  so  sacTcd,  that  we  trace  it  not 
only  through  the  links  of  human  fellowship, 
binding  together  the  dependent  children  of 
earth ;  but  also  through  God's  government, 


up  to  the  source  of  all  our  mercies,  where, 
separate  from  its  mortal  mixture  of  pain,  pity 
performs  its  holy  offices  of  mercy  and  for- 
giveness. 


THE  POETRY  OF  WOMAN. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  of  love 
and  grief,  we  feel  tliat  to  treat  at  large  upon 

.  the  poetry  of  woman,  must  be  in  some  mear 
sure  to  recapitulate  what  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  tlie  two  prtrceding  chapters ;  be- 
cause, from  tlie  peculiar  nature  and  tenden- 
cy of  woman's  character,  love  and  grief  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  elements  of 
her  existence.  That  she  is  preserved  from 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  grief,  so  fre- 
quently recurring,  by  tlie  reaction  of  her 
own  buoyant  and  vivacious  spirit,  by  the 
fertility  of  her  imagination  in  multiplying 
means  of  happiness,  and  by  her  facility  in 
adapting  herself  to  place  and  time,  and  lay* 
ing  hold  of  every  support  which  surrounding 
circumstances  afford,  she  has  solely  to  tliank 
tlie  Author  of  her  life,  who  has  so  regulated 
tlie  balance  of  human  joys  and  sorrows,  that 
none  are  necessarily  entirely  and  irremedia- 
bly wretched.  On  glancing  superflcially'at 
the  general  aspect  of  society,  all  women,  and 
ail  men  who  see  and  sppak  impartially, 
would  pronounce  the  weaker  sex  to  be 
doomed  to  more  than  an  equal  share  of  suf- 
fering ;  but  happily  for  woman,  her  internal 
resources  are  such  as  to  raise  her  at  least  to 
a  level  with  man  in  tlie  scale  of  happiness. 
Bodily  weakness  and  liability  to  illness  is 
one  of  llie  most  obvious  reasons  why  woman 
is  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  compassion. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  she  has  not 
some  ache  or  pain  that  would  drive  a  man 
melancholy,  and  yet  how  quietly  phe  rests 
her  throbbing  temples;  how  cheerfully  she 
converses  with  every  one  around  her,  thus 
beguiling  her  tlioughts  from  her  Dwn  pufler- 
ings ;  how  patiently  she  resigns  herself  to 
the  old  accustomed  chair,  as  if  chained  to 
tlie  very  hearth-stone;  while  the  birds  are 
warbling  forth  tlicir  welcome  to  returning 

:  spring,  and  she  knows  that  the  opening 
flowers  are  scenting  the  fresh  gales  tliat 
play  around  tlie  garden  where  slie  may  not 


tread,  and  that  the  smrny  skies  are  lifting 
up  the  landscape  with  a  beauty  which  she 
may  not  look  upon — it  is  possible,  which  she 
never  may  behold  again.  Yet  what  is  all 
this  to  woman?  Her  happiness  is  not  in 
physical  enjoyment,  but  in  love  and  faith. 
Give  her  but  the  voice  of  kindness — the  pure 
sweet  natural  music  of  the  feminine  soul, 
to  soothe  her  daily  anguish — to  cheer  her 
nightly  vigil,  and  she  will  ask  no  more :  tell 
her  of  the  green  hills,  the  verdant  woods, 
and  the  silver  streams,  of  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  and  the  frolic  of  the  Iambs,  of  nature's 
radiant  beauty  glowing  beneath  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  of  the  universal  gladness  ditl'uscd 
through  the  animal  creation — tell  her  all  this, 
in  which  she  has,  personally,  no  participa- 
tion, and  she  will  be  satisfied,  nay,  blest 

In  the  natural  delicacy  of  woman's  con- 
stitution, however,  we  see  only  one  of  the 
slightest  of  the  causes  of  suffering  peculiar  to 
her  character  and  station  in  society ;  because 
her  feelings  are  so  entirely  relative  and  depen- 
dent, that  they  can  never  be  wholly,  or  even 
half  absorbed  by  that  which  is  copfined  to  her 
own  experience,  without  reference  to  that  of 
others.  There  are  unquestionably  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  rule  is  the 
same  notwithstanding;  and  I  desire  to  be 
understood  to  speak  not  of  women  indivi- 
dually, but  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  woman  as  a  genius.  Amongst  these 
characteristics,  I  am  almost  proud  to  name 
her  personal  disinterestedness,  shown  by 
the  unhesitating  promptness  with  which  she 
devotes  herself  to  watchfulness,  labour,  and 
suffering  of  almost  every  kind,  for,  or  in  lieu 
of  others.  In  seasons  of  helplessness,  mis- 
ery, or  degradation,  who  but  woman  comes 
forward  to  support,  to  console,  and  to  re- 
claim 7  From  the  wearisome  disquietudes 
of  puling  infancy,  to  the  impatience  and 
decrepitude  of  old  age,  it  is  womsin  alone 
that  bears  with  all  the  trials  and  vexations 
which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  draw 
down  upon  those  around  us.  Through  the 
monotony  of  ceaseless  misery,  it  is  woman 
alone  that  will  listen  to  the  daily  murmur- 
ingB  of  fruitless  anxiety,  and  offer  again  the 
cup  of  consolation  afler  it  has  been  petulantly 
dashed  at  her  feet  It  is  woman  who  with- 
draws not  her  sweet  companionship  from 
that  society  whose  intercourse  is  in  sighs 
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and  tears.  What  is  it  to  her  that  the  br9- 
liance  of  wit  is  now  extinguished,  the  &- 
vourite  anecdotes  untold,  and  e  lent  all  ^ 
flattering  enconiums  that  flow  from  love  and 
gratitude.  It  is  enough  for  her  that  the  Upi  [ 
now  sealed  by  grief)  the  eye  now  dim  wilk 
tears,  and  the  heart  now  tortured  with  agonji 
are  dear — dearer  in  their  unutterable  wOy 
than  the  choicest  pleasures  of  the  world,  did 
tlicy  centre  in  herself  alone.  No;  woroan 
will  not  leave  the  idol  of  her  worship  be- 
cause the  multitude  have  turned  away  to 
bow  before  another  shrine,  because  the 
wreaths  have  faded  away  from  the  altar,  or 
because  the  symbols  of  religion  are  no  mora. 
She  hears  the  popular  outcry  that  her  vows 
are  oflcred  to  a  false  deity,  but  she  will  Dot 
believe,  because  her  faith  makes  it  true.  A  j 
higher  object  of  devotion  is  pointed  out  to 
her,  but  she  clings  to  that  which  her  imagi- 
nation has  invested,  and  still  invests,  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a  celestial  being;  until 
at  last  it  falls  betbre  her,  a  hopeless  and 
irrecoverable  ruin,  and  then,  afler  vainly 
struggling  to  hide  its  degradation,  she  gou 
forth  into  the  wilderness  alone. 

For  the  poetry  of  her  character,  womaa 
is  chiefly  indebted  to  her  capability  of  feel- 
ing, extended  beyond  tlie  possibility  of  cal* 
culation,  by  her  naturally  vivid  imagination; 
yet  she  unquestionably  possesses  other  men- 
tal faculties,  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in 
the  scale  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings. 
Those  who,  depriving  woman  of  her  right- 
ful title  to  intellectual  capacity,  would  eoth 
sign  her  wholly  to  tlie  sphere  of  passion  and 
affection;  and  tliose  who,  on  the  opposite 
side,  are  perpetusUly  raving  about  her  equal- 
ity with  man,  and  lamenting  over  the  inferior 
station  in  society  which  she  is  doomed  to 
fill,  are  equsUly  prejudiced  in  their  view  of 
the  subject,  superficial  in  their  reasoning 
upon  it,  and  absurd  in  their  conclusions.  In 
her  intellectual  capacity^  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  woman  is  equal  to  man,  but  in  her 
intellectual  jM>irer  she  is  greatly  his  inferior; 
because,  from  the  succession  of  unavoidable 
circumstances  which  occur  to  interrupt  the 
train  of  her  thoughts,  it  is  seldom  that  she  it 
able  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  her  mind, 
and  to  continue  their  operations  upon  one 
given  point,  so  as  to  work  out  any  of  those  | 
splendid  results,  which  ensue  from  tlie  more 
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ftnd  determinate  designs  of  man.  To 
in,  belong  all  the  minor  duties  of  lite, 
I  theretbre  incapable  of  commanding 
vn  ume,  or  even  her  own  thoughts ; 
*  aphere  of  action,  the  trifling  events 
i  momenf,  involving  tiic  principles  of 
and  evii  which  instantly  Rtrike  upon 
rely  and  acute  piTccption^,  bccouiu  of 
iuo^  importance ;  and  eitch  of  these 
if  with  its  train  of  n*lative  coni^idoni- 
bearing  dirt-ctiy  ujioii  the  deliciite  fu- 
f  hiT  niiml,  so  or<*anizcd  a^  to  render 
ie  to  the  extremes  of  ])ain  or  ple:isure, 
g  ou!  of  every  occurrence,  f«he  i?  coii- 
Dtly  un:ible  fo  to  regulate  her  feelings, 
lea%e  tlie  course  of  her  intellectuul 
its  uninterrupted. 

■po»e  for  in>iHiice.  a  wonum  is  studying 
1  when  she  hoiirs  the  cry  of  hrr  cliild ; 
instant  (the  plungeH  into  the  centre  of 

^tjc  cares,  and  Euclid  is  forgotten. 

aiiothrr,  (lor  Furh  things  have 
I  deeply  engair*^!  i«  the  dry  routine  of 
:  Ion*,  when  suddenly  the  fair  student 
KNnething  in  the  eye  of  her  tutor,  or 
•oraethinir  iit  his  voice,  whicli  ]?uts  to 
thf*  Roman  leirionc,  and  dL<n)i^Ht>s  the 
aginian  quten  to  we<-p  a^\ny  l:vr 
fi  unpitied  and  alone.  Snpixise  a 
n  admitted  within  the  laboratory  of  a 
si.  and  li'lenini^with  tliennittr  attention 
devotee  to  his  learned  (!i>Kertatioi>s 
hU  tavourite  ncience.  when,  IhIioIiK 
fttchtul  eye  ik  fixfd  uj^m  the  rare-worn 
and  liagg;ird  ch^ek  of  tlie  philoriopher, 
be  lones  to  lead  him  away  troiii  hi.s 
rioi:'  dnii;-<  and  OKvences.  into  the 
fSeldii.  or  home  to  tlie  quiet  comtbrts 
own  fire-«(ide.  wliere  she  wouUl  rather 
h  his  old  age  with  warm  clothing  and 
MHi  dirt  than  |ioiidtT  upon  tlie  scien- 
lUhrt  he  has  lioen  labouring  to  instil 
er  mind.  Suppoi^e  another  studying 
one  of  tlie  t-tarK  when  by  one  of  those 
Dtaiy  hnpulM-s  by  which  tlioughts  are 
1  fhe  mind  we  know  not  how,  tlie  form 
departed  frieml  rutihes  back  upon  her 
ly,  and  suddenly,  heneath  that  hea- 
host.  whoMe  sublimity  lier  rapt  fouI 
!m  almo««t  adoring,  shti  stands  alone. 
Ii  ami  *rf  mMing  woman ;  and  asks  no 
M*  flie  f?li»iening  vtars.  than  some  faint 
tjra    of   her    earthly   ile*.tiny — some 


glimmering  of  hope  that  slie  may  yet  be  i! 
pennitted  to  shelter   herself  beneath    the  ! 
canopy  of  domestic  and  social  love.    Sup-  :; 
pose  a  woman  mentally  absorbed  in  the  !| 
eventiul  history  of  past  times,  pondering  j 
upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  Uie  piinci-  \\ 
pics  of  government,  and  tlie  march  of  civ-  |j 
ilizatiun  over  tlie  peopled  globe ;  when  sud-  ' 
deuly  there  is  placed  in  her  liand  a  letter — 
one  of  those  mute  incsticngers  which  some- 
tin  ich  change  in  a  moment,  the  whole  col- 
ouring of  a  woman'ri  life,  not  only  clothing 
in  shade  or  sunshine  the  immediate  aspect 
of  nature  and  surrounding  tilings,  but  the  ' 
illimitable  expanse  of  her  imaginary  future. 
A  letter  to  a  woman  is  not  a  mere  casual 
tlung,  to  be  read  like  a  newspaper.     Its 
arrival  is  an  event  of  expectancy,  of  hope, 
a: id  fear;    and  oHen  sceivs  to  arrest  in  a 
moment  the  natural  current  of  her  blood,  Ii 
kiending  it  by  a  sudden  revulsion,  to  circle  in  | 
a  backward  course  through  all  her  palpi-  ' 
tating  veins.    In  the  instance  we  have  sup-  \\ 
poneil,  llie  letter  may  convey  tlie  sad  intel-  ;» 
ligTMicc  of  the  sickness  of  a  friend  or  relative,  ', 
who  requires  tlic  immediate  attention  of  a  !; 
laitlifiil   and   devoted  nuri>e.     The  book  is  . 
cIo.Nfii.    The  quiet  hours  of  reading,  and  j 
study,  arc  exciiangcd    lor  the  wearisome  '■ 
day,   the  wutcliful  night,   the  soothing  of 
trelfuhu-ss,  and  the  ministration  of  comfort 
and  kind  otHci'H  ;  while  the  heroes  of  ancient 
( Ireece  are  forgotten,  and  the  Csesars  and  i 
tiic  Ptolemies  are  indiscriminately  consigned  ' 
to  an  i«momlnious  tomb. 

It  is  owing  to  circumstances  such  as  tliese,  i 
daily  .ind  even  hourly  occurring,  that  women  | 
are  disqualified  for  great    literary  attain- 
ments;   and    every    iinpiirtial    judge    will 
freely  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  her  want 
of  capacity  to  undersUmd  tlie  fundamental 
trutlis  of  science  and  philosophy ;  bjt  her 
utter  inability  from  circumstance  and  situa- 
tion, diligently  to  pursue  tlie  investigation 
of  such  tniths,  and  when  clearly  ascertained,  | 
to  store  up  and  apply  them  to  tlie  higi  est 
intrllectiml  purposes,  which  constitutes  the 
difference  between  the  mental  fuculticb  of 
woman  and  those  of  a  nobler  sex. 

Nor  l(*t  tlie  pedant  call  this  a  d«-fert  in  no-  ; 
man's  nature  ;  that  alone  can  be  a  defect  by  : 
which  anytliing  is  hindered  from  aiifiwenng  • 
the    |nirpose   tor  which   it    was   deffir;ned. 
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Man  is  appointed  to  hold  llic  reins  of  gov- 
cnimcnt,  to  make  laws,  to  support  systen.?, 
to  penetrate  witli  patient  labour  and  unde- 
viating  perseverance  into  the  mysteries  of 
science  and  to  work  out  tlic  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  truth.  For  such  pur- 
poses he  would  be  ill  qualified,  were  he 
liable  to  be  diverted  from  his  object  by  the 
quickness  of  his  perception  of  external  things, 
by  the  ungovernable  impulse  of  his  own 
feelings,  or  by  the  claims  of  others  upon  his 
regard  or  sensibility;  but  woman's  sphere 
being  one  of  feeling  rather  than  of  intellect, 
all  her  ])eculiar  characteristics  are  such  as 
essentially  qualify  her  for  that  station  in  so- 
ciety which  she  is  designed  to  fill,  and  which 
she  never  voluntarily  quits  without  a  sacrifice 
of  good  taste — I  might  almost  say,  of  good 
principle.  Weak  indeed  is  the  reasoning  of 
tlioae  who  would  render  her  diflsatisfied  with 
this  allotment,  by  persuading  her  tliat  the 
station,  which  it  ought  to  be  her  pride  to  or- 
nament, is  one  too  insignificant  or  degraded 
for  the  full  exercise  of  her  mental  powers. 
Can  that  be  an  unimportant  vocation  to 
which  peculiarly  belong  the  means  of  happi- 
ness and  misery  ?  Can  that  be  a  degraded 
sphere  which  not  only  admits  of,  but  re- 
quires the  full  developement  of  moral  feel- 
ing ?  Is  it  a  tafjk  too  trilling  for  an  intellect- 
ual woman,  to  watch,  and  guard,  and  stimu- 
late tlie  growth  of  reason  in  the  infant 
mind  ?  Is  it  a  sacrifice  too  small  to  practice 
the  art  of  adaptation  to  all  the  different  char- 
acters met  with  in  ordinary  life,  so  as  to  in- 
fluence, and  give  a  right  direction  to  their 
tastes  and  pursiiits?  Is  it  a  duty  too  easy, 
faithfully  and  constantly  to  hold  up  an  ex- 
ample of  self-government,  disinterestedness, 
and  zeal  for  that  which  constitutes  our  high- 
est good — to  be  nothing,  or  anything  that  is 
not  evil,  as  the  necessities  of  otliers  may  re- 
quire— to  wait  with  patience — to  endure 
with  fortitude — to  attract  by  gentleness — to 
soothe  by  sympathy  jodiciously  applied — to 
be  quick  in  u^de^^^taIlding,  prompt  in  action, 
an<l,  what  is  perhaps  more  diiTicult  tlian  all, 
pliable  yet  firm  in  will — lastly,  through  a  life 
of  perplexity,  trial,  and  tomj>tation,  to  main- 
tain tlic  calm  dignity  of  a  pure  and  elevated 
character,  eartlily  in  nothing  but  its  sufTering 
and  weakness ;  refined  almost  to  sublimity 


in  the  seraphic  ardour  of  its  love,  ita  frnkih, 
and  its  devotion. 

The  same  causes  wliich  operate  agaiiwt 
the  intellectual  attainments  of  woman,  unfit 
her  for  arbitrary  rule.    Q,ueen  Elizabethi 
one  of  tlie  must  distinguished  of  female  sova* 
reigns,  was  womanly  in  nothing  but  her 
vanity  and  artifice.     She  was  ready  at  any 
time  to  sacrifice  her  lover  to  her  love  of  pow- 
er ;  and  those  afiairs,  said  to  be  of  tlie  hear^ 
which  rendered  her  despicable  in  old  age^ 
were  nothing  better  tlian  fiirtatibna  founded  j 
upon  personal    adulation,  selfishnesa,  and 
caprice.    But  deficient  in  the  nobler  charac- 
teristics of  generous  feeling,  in  entliusiasm, 
and  devotedness,  she  was  the  better  qualified 
to  maintain  her  regal  dignity,  and  to  purvue 
tliose  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy  and  ambi- 
tion which  raised  her  to  a  level  witli  the 
greatest  potentates  of  Europe ;  while  her 
ill-starred  rival,  Mary  of  Scotland,  a  "  very, 
very  woman !"  who,  witli  the  richest  en- 
dowments of  head  and  heart,  might,  as  t 
wile,  have  proved  a  blessing  to  any  man  who 
had    the   good  feeling  to  appreciate  her 
worth,  raised  to  the  throne,  became  the  bane 
of  her  empire ;  and  as  a  queen,  was  eventu- 
ally the  most  unfortunate  tJiat  ever  let  in 
misrule  and  rebellion  upon  her  state,  or 
brought  down  disgrace  and  destruction  i]^ 
on  herself. 

It  is  only  in  her  proper  and  natural  sphere, 
that  woman  is  poetical.  Self-supported,  as 
a  sovereign  or  a  sage,  she  wants  all  her 
loveliest  attributes.  That  which  stands 
alone,  firmly,  and  without  support,  can  never 
supply  tlie  mind  with  so  many  interesting 
and  poetical  associations,  as  that  which  haf 
a  relative  existence  and  is  linked  in  with  the 
chain  of  creation  by  the  sympathies  or  neces- 
sities of  its  own  nature.  A  iingle  barren 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  without  sun- 
shine, without  shade,  without  verdure,  or 
any  perceptible  variety  in  its  surface,  would 
afford  little  to  interest  the  feelings  of  the 
poet.  It  might  serve  as  a  landmark  to  the 
bowildefed  traveller ;  but  witJiout  thn  light 
oi'  tlie  sun,  or  the  shadow  of  intervening 
clouds  upon  its  sunmiit,  without  the  gar- 
ment of  verdure,  or  the  varieties  of  beetling  - 
rock,  and  precipice,  and  deep  ravine  around  ji 
iM  sloping  sides ;  and  above  all,  without  ill 
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^  "Bt^ty  shadow  in  a  weary  land,"  it  could 
;  KM  be  an  object  upon  which  the  eye  would 
hn^r  with  delight,  or  the  excursive  faculty 
of  imagination  find  food  and  exercise.  The 
lightest  bird  that  plumes  its  wing  upon  the 
leafy  boagh,  or,  ''tuning  its  native  wood 
I  aoles  wild,"  Roars  up  to  tlie  clear  expanse 
'•  ofhcmven's  ethereal  blue;  the  fniilest  plant 

I  twining  its  parasitical  arms  around  the  sup- 
porting  stem,  lavishing  its  prodigal  sweets 
upon  the  morning  air.  or  scattering  its  laded 
I  leaves  upon  the  gales  of  the  wildenieFs ; 
:  the  &iniest  rlnad  that  sails  before  tlie  face 
||  of  the  moon,  basking  for  a  moment  in  her 
vestal  smile^  wearing  her  silver  li\'ery,  and 
!  then  wreathing  her  forehead  in  fantastic 
J  Mds  of  mist  and  \'apour  before  it  floats 
.  away.  f<innlesii,  and  void,  into    tlie    dark 
/  wbytm  of  unfatliomable  nii;ht,  are  objects  in 
■■  tfttemselws,    in    their   attributes,  relations, 
.1  md  associations,  infinitely    more    poetical 
JJ  tfian  the  single  mountain :  and  it  is  prccinely 
apon  the  same  principle,  that  woman  with 
her  boundless  sympatliies,  her  weakness, 
her  frailty,  her  quick  perceptions,  her  inex- 
haosuble  energies,  in  all  tliat  conBtitutes 
|i  die  very  essence  ol*  her  character,  is  mure 

poetical  than  man. 

i     Yet  notwithstandinsr  all  tliis,  in  tJie  art 

[,  of  writing  potrtr}\  women  prove  tlienitselves 

'  deodrdly  Ulterior  to  the  other  sex ;  fur  tlie 

Basic  causes  whioh  rt'tnnl  tJu*ir  progresn  in 

UMt   more  laborimis  walkn  of  Foieiice,  are 

c*|i.'aily  l*:mbU*  Ihto.   Dc.yund  a  very  limited 

,  extent  wuiiuui  i*  incapable  of  concentraKul, 

I  fi&e«l.  and  iiersevcriuir  attention.     We  have 


1 

I 
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r:y  m^taiee-  tltat  »>lie  can,  a^  it  were  uut 
of  tt^e  m'lriientLry  luliios^f  of  h«T  own  heart, 
"d^^-ourwr  mo^t  elixiucntmuKic,"'  but  she  is 
mrqiial  in  any  of  those  lantinj^  productioiiij 
of  piictic  gi*niiu,  whii'ii  coniiiiue  Irom  a^^e  to 
aj!^  to  deliirlit  tlie  world.  I  am  uiiwillin^r 
rowevcr  even  in  thin  instance  to  attribute  to 
brr  ntftttaj  inferiority,  what  apj^eiirrt  lo  iiic 
as  nuire  pr*ba<ily  owiii;^  to  tJie  uncontrolled 
■k£jrnee  of  her  i'lia^inatinn,  the  tUcuIty 
D»n't  es«rnfi.il  to  the  |K>et,  which  wom(>n 
pwM'iH  m  Ml  |*Tf!iit  a  (iriTP'e,  tliat  its  vrr)- 
ei*aheranre  of  irriiwtli  prev^ntn  tlie  ripenini; 
of  riiowr  rich  fruiu*  (if  which  lu  pn>!uriioii  of 
csary  bl<i«4om  irivcii  (Icceitlul  proiaifte.  Tlie 
i.'u.i  7i.-)ai*oii  ftf  woman  may  be  coni|mrrd  to 
a  t\\AKUk  growing  plant,  whirli  shoots  out  fo 


many  slender  twigs  and  tendrils,  that  tlie 
main  stem  is  weakened,  and  the  whole  plant 
unable  to  raise  itself  from  the  earth,  continues 
to  bud  and  blossom,  and  send  forth  innu- 
merable shoots  which  altogether  form  a 
beautiful  group  of  flowers  and  verdure,  but 
notiiing  more;  while  the  imagination  of 
man  resembles  a  stately  tree,  whose  firm 
and  continuous  stem,  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  support  and  nourishment  of  the  nu- 
merous branches  in  their  subordinate  place 
completes  the  majesty,  the  utility,  and  tlie 
beauty  of  the  whole.  The  imagination  of 
woman  is  sufficiently  vivid  and  excursive  to 
take  in  the  widest  range  of  poetical  sublimity, 
but  unfortunately  it  meets  with  so  many  in- 
terruptions in  that  range,  and  deviates  so 
often  from  its  proper  object  to  waste  itself 
u[X)n  others  of  minor  importance,  tlmt  it  sel- 
dom attains  any  laudable  end,  or  accom- 
plishes any  lasting  purpose. 

It  i>?  inipost»ible  for  those  who  have  merely 
studied  tlie  nature  of  woman's  mind,  to  com- 
prehend tiie  rapidity  of  her  thoughts,  and 
the  versatility  of  her  feelings.  Touch  but 
one  sensitive  chord,  ajid  her  imagination 
takes  lli«^ht  upon  the  wings  of  the  butterfly 
over  tiie  garden  of  eartli,  up  into  mid  air, 
boyontl  the  lark,  tliat  sweetest  intelligencer 
of  suMunnry  joy,  higher,  still  hi-jlicr, 
throuirh  illimitable  space,  ascending  to  the 
regions  of  ju-ace  and  glory,  and  pansing 
throu>xh  the  everlastinc:  gates  into  tlie  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  blessed  spirits,  whose 
feet  "  Fandalled  with  immortality,''  trace  llie 
green  margin  of  the  river  of  eternal  life. 

Would  that  the  iniai^jnation  of  woman 
hail  always  tliis  upward  tendency,  but, 
alari !  it  is  not  satislied  even  with  the  frui- 
tion of  happineiis ;  it  cannot  rest  (^ven  in  tlic 
bosom  of  rejKise  ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
freshed, even  by  tliat  ttreain  whose  watcn? 
make  irlad  the  celestial  city.  The  lioht  ol' 
poiiie  lovetl  countenance  perchance  is  waiit- 
ing  tliere,  and  the  spirit,  late  soaring  on  de- 
lighted wing,  now  plniiges  downward 
amon'jKt  the  groKser  elements  of  earth, 
while  lured  on  by  tlie  irresij^tible  jwwcr  of 
pympatliy,  it  chooKes  nithiT  to  follow  the 
errinir  or  tlie  lof>t  ihroui/h  all  the  miizv 
windiiig.s  of  k^in  and  sorrow,  than  to  rini* 
compaiiioii]et<s  to  glory. 

Witli  such  an  imagination,  startled,  ex- 
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cited,  and  diverted  from  its  object,  not  only 
by  every  eiglit  or  sound  in  earth  or  air,  but 
by  every  impulee  of  the  affections  and  the 
cvill,  it  is  iniposeible  that  woman  in  her  in- 
tellectual attainments  should  ever  equal  man, 
nor  is  it  necessary  Ibr  her  usefulness,  her 
happiness,  or  the  perfection  of , her  chanic- 
ter,  tliat  she  should.  As  she  is  circum- 
stanced in  the  world,  it  is  one  of  her  great- 
est charms,  that  she  is  willing  to  trust  rather 
than  anxious  to  investigate.  WHiilc  she 
does  this  she  will  be  feminine,  and  while  she 
is  feminine  she  must  be  poetical. 

The  power  of  adaptation  is  another  qua- 
lity, which,  next  to  imagination,  is  strikingly 
conspicuous  in  woman,  and  without  which 
she  would  lose  halt*  her  loveliness,  and  half 
her  value.  There  is  no  possible  event  in 
human  life  which  she  is  unable,  not  only  to 
understand,  but  to  understand  feelingly ; 
and  no  imaginable  character,  except  the 
gross  or  the  vile,  with  w^hich  she  cannot  im- 
m'^d  lately  identify  herself 

It  is  considered  a  mere  duty,  too  common 
for  observation,  and  too  necessary  for 
praise,  when  a  woman  forgets  her  own  sor- 
rows to  smile  with  the  gay,  or  lays  aside 
her  own  secret  joys  to  weep  ^vith  the  sad. 
But  let  lordly  man  make  tlie  experiment  for 
one  half  liour,  and  he  will  tlien  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  system  of  self-Facrifice, 
which  woman  in  every  j^talion  of  society, 
from  the  palace  to  tlie  cottage,  maintains 
through  the  whole  of  her  life,  with  little 
commendation,  and  witli  no  reward,  except 
that  which  is  attached  to  every  effort  of  dis- 
interested virtue.  It  is  thought  much  of, 
and  blazoned  forth  to  tlie  world,  when  tlie 
victim  at  the  stake  betrays  no  sign  of  pain ; 
but  does  it  evince  less  fortitude  for  the  vic- 
tim of  corroding  care  to  give  no  outward 
evidence  of  tlie  anguish  of  a  writhing  soul  ? 
— to  go  Ibrdi  arrayed  in  smiles,  when  burn- 
ing ashes  are  upon  the  heart  ? — to  meet,  as 
a  woman  ciin  meet,  with  a  never-failing 
welrx)me  the  very  cause  of  all  her  suffering  ? 
— and  to  woo  back  witli  the  sweetness  of 
her  unchangeable  love,  him  who  knows 
neither  constancy  nor  trutli  7 

It  is  unquestionably  the  exercise  of  tliis 
faculty  of  adaptation,  which  attaches  to  wo- 
man's character  tlie  stigma  of  artifice.  She 
hii»  no  power  to  command,  therefore  to  at- 


tain her  purpose  she  can  only  win ;  and  in 
order  to  win,  she  must  in  some  measure 
adapt  herself  to  tlie  feelings  of  those  who  i 
hold  tlic  object  of  her  wishes  in  their  keep-  i 
ing.    But  for  one  instrjice  in  which  this  is 
done  to  serve  a  selfish  purpose,  we  might 
count  a  thousimd  where  it  is  done  for  pure 
sympatliy  and  love,  and  tens  of  thousands 
where  she  submits  to  the  disappointment  of 
her  dearest  hopes,  witliout  attempting,  even 
in  this  liumble  manner,  to  obtain  what  she 
desires. 

Women  can  not  only  adapt  themselves  to 
tJie  habits  and  peculiarities  of  otliers,  buti 
they  can  actually /ee/  with  them — enter  into 
tlieir  very  being  and  penetrate  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  tlieir  souls.  Thus  they  are  no  leu 
interesting  in  tliemselves,  than  really  interest- 
ed in  what  they  hear  and  see.  In  society  they 
have  tl^e  character  of  being  dihgent  talken, 
but  are  they  not  good  listeners  also?  And 
where  tliey  do  not  actually  listen,  they  can  ; 
pretend  to  do  ht>.  which  answers,  the  purpoee 
of  the  speaker  just  as  well.  A  truly  agree- 
able woman  knows  how  to  give  a  quick  and 
delicate  turn  to  conversation,  so  as  to  avoid 
an  unpleasant  dilemma  or  produce  a  pleas- 
ing eti'ect ;  she  knows  how,  and  to  whom, 
to  address  her  good  tilings,  and  never  wastes 
them  upon  the  wTong  person ;  she  ditcoven 
the  secret  bias  of  the  character,  and  bends 
the  same  way,  or  opposes  so  gently,  that 
resifcitance  becomes  an  agreeable  amus^ 
mcnt;  she  reatis  the  eye,  and  discourses 
eloquently  in  the  language  of  the  heart; 
and  she  allows  herself  caprice  enou^  to 
ruffle  the  monotony  of  lile,  but  not  sufficient 
to  create  tumult  or  confusion.  Without 
diving  so  deep  as  to  be  lost,  she  glides  over 
tlie  surface  of  tilings  and  makes  herself  ac- 
quainted witli  tlieir  nature,  and  their  impor- 
tance in  the  aggregate  of  hfe.  She  can 
enter  into  the  different  elements  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  assuming  every  variety  of  I 
ibmi  of  which  it  is  capable,  can  endure* 
every  change  of  time,  and  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance, and,  what  is  most  wonderful, 
retain  her  own  identity  in  each.  Al  this' 
blie  can  do  witli  little  ot'  the  '*  borrowed  aid  • 
of  ornament."  The  charm  is  within  henieUI 
and  like  the  great  enchantress  of  the  Nile,  | 
she  inipiirts  t  to  cverytliing  around  her. 
For  want  o^  tlie  power  which  is  in  nature, 
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,  our  writers  of  romance  are  compelled  to 
make  all  their  heroines  beautiful — to  place 
them  upon  thrones,  or  beds  of  violets — to 
spangle  them  over  with  pearls,  and  blanche 
them  to  the  whitcnesA  of  snow — to  \vreath 
them  witli  roses,  and  scatter  flowers  beneath 
their  feet^to  endow  them  with  all  languages, 
and  all  gifls  of  music  and  eloquence,  pour- 
ing forth  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  from  the 
lips  of  the  cherub.  But  it  is  not  so  in  com- 
mon life;  there  is  a  witchery  in  nature 
which  it  is  impossible  for  art  to  attain,  and  a 
truly  charming  woman  clad  in  nii!«et  weeds, 
may  dam  her  husband's  stockings  and  be 
charming  still. 

Yet  after  all,  it  is  not  by  the  examination 
of  any  psu^cular  talent,  faculty,  or  cndow- 
'  n»ent,  that  we  become  arquaintod  with  the 
M  true  poetry  of  woman's  character ;  for  puch 
is  her  liability  to  be  affected  by  every  change 
of  circumstance,  and  such  her  capacity  for 
receiving  pain  and  pleasure,  that  we  mupt 
always  speak  of  her  in  reference  to  her 
state  of  feeling,  rather  than  her  capability 
I  of  mind.  Her  thoughts  for  the  most  part, 
are  combinations  of  indistinct  ideas,  which 
flow  together  in  a  tide  too  rapid,  too  impetu- 
ous, and  too  generally  directed  by  her  affcc- 
I  lions,  to  admit  of  the  strict  government  of 
j  right  reason.  She  beholds  not  only  tlie 
present  and  the  palpable,  but  the  contrast,  and 
the  similitude  of  everything  around  hor.  The 
past  and  the  future  are  spread  before  her 
like  pictures,  whose  colouring  varies  with 
the  tone  and  temper  of  her  own  mind.  In 
one  moment,  the  vivid  glow  of  happiness  is 
diffused  over  the  scene,  and  in  the  next,  the 
sombre  shadow  of  despair.  Exulfinij;  in  tlic 
acquisition  of  some  unexpocled  joy,  what  a 
glad  free  spirit  is  that  of  woman,  soaring 
without  bound  or  limitation,  far  bcyoml  the 
reach  of  fear,  and  spuming  at  the  appre- 
hension of  future  pain — under  the  pressure 
of  affliction,  how  sad,  how  low,  how  utterly 
cast  down !  Bursting  forth  upon  tlie  wings 
of  hope,  the  soul  of  woman  knows  no  im- 
pediment Impossibility  is  no  barrier  to  its 
sourse.  It  sees  tha,  which  is  without  form, 
hears  voices  in  the  depth  of  silence,  and  lays 
hold  of  things  which  have  no  tangible  exis- 
tence. 

All  this  may  be  called  absurd,  and  so  it 
would  be,  if  the  allusions  of  the  mind  were 


not  permitted  to  lid  us  occisionally  above 
the  grossness  and  heaviness  of  life.  Without 
this  mysterious  power  to  create  food  for  its 
own  felicity,  the  mind  of  woman  would  sink 
beneath  its  burdens,  and  imtead  of  a  bright, 
vivacious  being,  ever  the  first  to  welcome 
sunshine — the  last  to  yield  to  gloom,  woman 
would  be  alike  wearisome  as  a  cothpanion, 
feeble  as  a  helpmate,  and  impotent  as  a 
comforter.  All  this  would  be  absurd  too,  if 
the  sphere  of  woman  were  the  same  as  that 
of  man ;  but  as  a  woman  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  those  peculiarities  for  which  she 
is  too  frequently  ridiculea  and  despi^■Oll, 
arise  either  from  the  excess  or  the  abuse  of 
natural  qualities,  which  under  proper  disci- 
pline, might  have  been  made  conducive  to 
her  own,  anil  other's  happiness. 

The  want  of  stability,  consistency  and 
depth,  is  perceptible  only  in  woman's  iiitcl- 
lecUial  pursuits.  In  all  that  belongs  to  h(rr 
affections,  and  her  social  duties,  she  is 
faithful,  sincere,  and  firm.  It  is  true,  she  is 
called  fickle,  but  as  has  been  remarked  by 
an  amiable  and  talented  writer,  "  her  incon- 
sistency is  of  the  head  rather  tlian  of  \\\r. 
heart"*  Believing  what  she  hopes,  slit* 
takes  her  friends  upon  trust,  and  loving 
rashly,  must  necessarily  be  o!\en  deceived ; 
but  it  docs  not  follow  that  if  the  object  of 
her  affection  could  retain  the  character  with 
which  her  own  fancy  invested  it,  she  would 
not  still  love  with  tlie  same  constancy,  and 
"  love  for  ever." 

From  the  varied  and  fluctualincr  nature 
of  woman's  feelings,  as  well  as  from  tlieir 
power,  their  expansion,  and  their  depth,  it  is 
iiiipopsiblc  to  say  individually  what  she  is, 
or  what  she  might  be,  because  tlie  ordinary 
routine  of  life,  particularly  of  polished  life, 
admits  of  little  development  of  the  passions 
and  affections.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  trial 
that  she  proves  hersrll^  and  therefore  all 
writers  who  have  drawn  from  nature,  in 
attempting  to  delineate  tlie  character  of 
woman,  have  done  it  by  a  few  impressive 
strokes,  rather  than  by  general  description. 

Amongst  numerous  insmnces  of  this  kind 
abounding  in  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  I 
shall  point  out  one  wliich  bears  most  strik- 


*  Mrs.  Bandrord,  author  of  "  Woman  in  her  Social  and 
Domeatic  Charactar." 
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ingly  the  impress  of  a  master  hand.  It  i» 
tlioloBf  speech  ofUesdemona  in  the  horrible 
KL-nr'df  lier  murder.  .Emilia,  her  attend- 
ant, heara  her  dying  voic«,  and,  beginning 
to  Buapect  there  has  been  foul  play,  ex- 
claims, 


IB  aiiBwered  by  the  wre'ched  victim.    Who 

can  read  llieee  lines  without  ao-kiiowle.l^iiiS 
the  writer's  profound  and  intimateacqiiaiiit- 
ance  with  ilie  heart  of  woman  1  First,  Des- 
demona  afw  wera  "  A'o6ody."  from  the  impulse 
of  a  sudden  de-sire  lo  clear  her  husband 
from  suspicion  bulimmediately  recollecting 
that  this  will  not  be  Bufficicni,  ehe  adds,  "  / 
mysdfi"  and  then  to  complete  the  whole— 
to  give  tlie  climax  to  her  fiiilhfulncBB  acid 
devotion,  ihe  continues,  "Commenrf  me  (o 
mi/  kind  lord"— to  thai  very  lord  whose 
hand  waa  ju«t  unlocGeJ  fruni  iw  lata!  hold, 
and  who  stood  benide  her  neitJier  penitent 
nor  triumphant,  but  liientUy  Btupificd  with 
ihe  magnitude  and  the  horror  of  thu  deed 
u'Mch  yet  he  had  not  Die  power  to  behold 

Another  instance  of  a  gentler  and  more 


plyasinc;  c 


n  Wallenatejn, 


tranf-liiied  by  Coleridge,  where  the  prin- 
cees,  after  ihc  death  of  Max,  claims  the 
tenderest  office  of  friendship  from  her  faith- 
ful eompanion. 


In  these  few  words  we  see  the  magnitude 
ofwoman's  love,  and  the  al>=orliini_' Villi  iir'i  of 
her  grief  Herself  and  ilie  ivimli'  nnivcr.'f 
sink  into  nothing  in  c&mp.irinon  wtili  that 
M[i  :liv  [iriNil  rii'ripare.  Shu  is  Kiirpriaed  that 
her  friend  ahould  asic  "  whither,"  and  almost 


reproaches  her  for  not  remembering  dtat 
there  is  now  "  htd  oneplace  in  the  worW.'- 

L#ord  ByronlirjHJn  many  instaoceB  proved 
both  his  laiciil  and  his  tnste,  by  giving  Us. 
the  true  poetry  of  woman's  character  in  ■ 
few  touching  words,  I  shall  seteel  <ine  re- 
markable for  its  Eimplicity  and  pathos.  It 
occurs  in  Cain,  after  ihe  perpetration  of  die 
fipFl  iiiiirder.  where  the  fratricide  has  re- 
ceived the  miilfiliciiDn  of  one  parent,  and 
been  driven  out  bv  the  other  Adah,T  ' 
character  is  beautifully  and  justly  dram 
throughout,  remains  with  him  after  the  othen 
have  departed,  and  addresses  him  in  tbeM 


"WhrtBkmmfiam. 


There  can  he  no  stronger  bond 
and  iii:i'i!'i;i  H:iii;ii,thEin  that  "aUAduelt/J" 
ihi- 1  ■!■.■■ "  ■  ii'  r  love.  Adah  feels  thi^i 
oilers  no  other  reason.  I-  :  \<  -  v. Iiu-h 
utters  no  reproach;  i'i.'>.;._^li  |:,is  alrenrfy. 
been  said,  and  like  a  pure  spirit  deaceoding 
upon  earth  for  purpos''?  of  love  and  ineief, 
she  Btoopa  with  hi.'r  liusbaod  benatlh  hif 
degradation,  and  iliough  confessedy 
ing  from  llie  liitnl  <k'cd,  weekly  and 
lially  phces  it  solely  between  him  "and dM 
great  God." 

In  3rder  to  define  with  greater  predMM 
whal;l  is  (h.ir  i(ni-i|Hit''ii   lu'.jioi-lryof  wo- 

closely  into  her  jrulivjiliiiil  fi'^'liriir?,  nnil  fat 
diJ!!  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  trace  bw  ex- 
perience through  the  different  stngea  of  a- 


i' 
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istenee,  in  wtu'ch  we  l)ehold  her  as  a  girl, 
a  moiiien,  a  wife,  a  inotlicr,  and  an  old  wo- 
man. 

It  is  difficult  to  nny  which  is  least  impor- 
Ca.it  in  the  scale  ofhuman  beings — a  litiU'  ly^irl 
or  an  old  woman ;  but  ctTUiinly  the  former  in- 
spires us  with  a  kind  of  tcndernotus,  wliich  is 
Tarely,  too  rarely,  bcKtowed  upon  tlie  hitter. 
So  long  as  tlie  sphere  of  her  childish  enjoy- 
ments is  unassailcd  by  afHiction,  CHpecially 
by  that  heaviest  of  all  domestic  calamitici^ 
the  loss  of  a  kind  and  judicious  mother,  the 
existence  of  a  young  girl  is  happy  as  it  is 
innocent  With  her,  day  a(\er  day  dances 
on  in  the  perpetual  suntdane  of  domestic 
love,  and  night  only  comes  to  remind  her  of 
the  shelter  of  the  maternal  wing.  Directed 
by  the  impulse  of  her  feelings  towards  those 
duties  which  are  to  be  her  portion  in  atler 
life,  she  tends  her  flowers,  cherishes  her  pet 
iamb,  or  nurses  tlie  w^ounded  binl ;  and  true 
to  the  dictates  of  nature,  devotes  her  feeble 
strengtli,  her  earnest  tlioughts,  and  her  ar- 
dent wtshe*  to  tlie  happiness  of  others.  If 
from  the  mal-administnition  of  domestic  dis- 
cipline she  should  become  selfish,  her  sole 
gratification  continues  to  be  derived  from 
surrounding  things,  and  she  never  seeks  it 
in  the  centre  of  her  own  besom,  but  remains 
dependent  still.  It  may  be,  that  she  is  some- 
times unreasonable  in  requiring  more  than 
she  bestows,  but  the  perfect  abandonment 
with  which  she  throws  herself  upon  the  good 
will  and  generosity  of  others,  ought  at  least 
to  claim  their  protection,  if  it  fails  to  ensure 
their  esteem. 

But  let  us  suppose  any  of  the  dark  visita- 
tions of  sin  and  sorrow  to  fall  upon  the  do- 
mestic scene.  It  is  then  that  the  rosy  girl  is 
called  in  from  her  play,  to  watch  and  wait, 
to  bear  the  harsh  rebuke,  to  know  the  inno- 
cent wish  denied,  to  sympathize  with  the  un- 
told grief,  to  cultivate  a  premature  acquaint- 
ance with  the  outward  signs  of  inward  wo, 
and  to  feel  what  it  is  to  have  the  cherub 
wings  of  childhood  burdened  with  the  cares  of 
age.  Perhaps  the  maternal  voice  is  hushed, 
and  the  hand  that  used  to  smooth  her 
nightly  pillow  cold  in  the  grave.  Who  then 
is  1^  to  pity  the  little  mourner,  as  silently, 
and  unobserved,  she  passes  on  through  life, 
■eeking  for  what  the  whole  world  is  too  poor 
to  bestow — a  second  mother  1 


Time  passes,  and  tlie  impulse  of  allection 
miiiixles  with  the  tiawn  of  reation.  Her  in- 
telicctjj  arc  limited  to  tlic  regular  re  jtine  of 
education,  while  her  passions  ttm  left  free; 
and  thu.j  her  feelings  become  matured,  while 
her  talents  remain  in  the  bondage  of  infan- 
cy. If  the  paire  of  history  is  held  up  helbre 
her,  she  sees  it  not  as  it  is,  but  hi  tiie  vivid 
colouring  of  her  own  imagination.  She  will 
not  learn  tlie  truth,  because  it  nccords  not 
with  hep  aspiring  hopt»s,  and  ardent  wi!»heK, 
which  have  already  taken  precedence  ol'her 
knowledge.  She  cannot  listen  to  tlie  lure  of 
past  ages,  because  she  is  busy  combating 
present  dic<appoiiitnients,  and  juut  beginning 
to  feel  tliat  her  eilorts  are  in  veun ;  for  the 
voice  of  experience,  louder  tliat  that  of  in- 
stniction,  rises  above  tlie  light  carolling  of 
joy,  and  will  be  heard.  Her  buoyant  spirit 
repelled,  as  easily  as  it  is  attracted,  mounts 
in  exultation,  or  sinks  in  despair,  and  occu- 
pies with  its  automations  of  pain  and  plc^asure, 
those  hours  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  |K)wers. 
Thrown  by  her  natural  dependence  u])on  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  those  around  her, 
woman  learns  to  regard  tlie  smile  of  appro- 
bation as  tlie  charmed  s]>ell  by  which  tlie 
gates  of  happiness  are  opened ;  and  to  look 
for  the  frown  of  contempt  as  the  signal  of  her 
darkest  doom.  Trembling  between  lliese 
two  extremes,  there  can  be  no  wonder  tliat 
she  should  study  every  means  to  attain  tlie 
one,  and  avoid  the  other :  and  this  is  what 
tlie  world  calls  vanity  ;  while  it  is  in  fact  an 
ardent,  and  in  some  measure  a  hiudable  de- 
sire to  do,  and  to  be,  that  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  others,  purely  becaur.e  it  is 
gratifying,  not  to  herself  but  to  them  ;  and 
an  involuntary  shrinking  from  all  wliich  can 
repel,  disgust,  or  in  anyway  ollend,  because 
to  be  tlie  source  of  dissatisfaction,  to  give 
pain,  or  to  excite  uneasiness,  in  most  abhor- 
rent to  the  natural  delicacy  and  generosity 
of  her  own  mind. 

It  is  on  the  verge  of  womanhood  that  we 
see  the  female  character  in  its  greatest  va- 
riety and  beauty;  while  tlie  rich  colouring 
of  fresh-bom  fancy,  the  warm  gush  of  gen- 
uine feeling,  and  the  high  aspirations  of 
ambitious  youth,  are  yet  unsuodued  by  the 
tj'ranny  of  custom,  or  forced  back  into  the 
bursting  heart  by  tlie  cold  hand  of  expe- 
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rience.  Woman,  fresh  as  it  were  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  while  the  loveUness  of  her 
tirst  creation  is  still  lingeri>ig  around  her, 
blended  with  the  melanchol)  symbols  of  her 
fall,  ill  her  character  and  attributes,  her 
beauty,  her  tenderness,  and  her  liability  io 
danger  and  suffering,  is  all  that  tlie  poet  can 
desire  to  inspire  hia  happiest  lays. 

It  is  in  this  stage  of  her  existence,  while 
love,  her  most  insidious  enemy,  folding  his 
rosy  wings,  lies  shrouded  at  tlie  bottom  of 
her  heart,  ready  to  rush  fortli  on  his  impe- 
tuous flight  towards  the  highest  point  of 
happiness,  or  the  lowest  depth  of  wo,  that 
woman  lays  hold  of  friendship  as  her  great- 
est solace  and  support.  Her  mind  is  agi- 
tated with  a  world  of  indefinite  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  she  is  unable  to  commu- 
nicate, because  she  does  not  vmderstand 
tliem.  Wliile  they  are  confined  within  her 
own  bosom,  she  feels  like  one  burdened  with 
an  immense  and  incalculable  load,  and 
therefore,  she  seeks  the  society  of  those, 
whose  sympathy,  arising  from  a  similarity 
of  feeling,  supplies  the  want  of  a  common 
medium  of  communication.  Ardently  de- 
siring to  find  in  her  friend  all  those  qualities 
whicli  she  most  admires,  and  prone  by  na- 
ture to  believe  whatever  she  desires,  she 
pauses  not  to  enquire  whetlier  the  choice 
she  makes  is  not  rather  tlie  result  of  her 
own  necessities,  than  a  tribute  justly  paid  to 
virtue;  and  tlius  the  two  friends  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  mutually  in  need  of  each 
other,  trust  most  implicitly  to  the  strengtli  and 
durability  of  tlicir  attachment:  and  happy  is  it 
for  those  to  whom  experience  does  not  teach 
the  emptiness  of  what  the  world  calls  friend- 
ship. 1  do  not  say  the  worthlessness,  because 
that  caimot  be  worthless,  which  supplies  us 
with  enjoyment  for  tlie  present,  and  wisdom 
for  the  future. 

Nor  let  the  world  be  quarrelled  witli  be- 
cause its  friendships  do  not  always  last 
Formed  out  of  the  warm  leelings  oF youth — 
feelings  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  with  us  through  life,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable that  wc  should  lo£>e  our  friendships 
as  we  journey  onwards,  or  that  retaining 
them,  their  character  and  mode  of  exhibition 
should  be  wholly  changed;  because  we 
cease  in  home  meas\ire  to  feel  the  want  of 


them,  and  tliereforc  they  can  no  longer 
pay  us  for  tlie  expenditure  of  time,  and 
thought,  and  afiection,  which  in  their  origi- 
nal ardour  they  required.    We  have  other  i 
objects  in  pursuit,  difierent  aims,  and  hopei^ ! 
and  wishes.    We  have  become  more  con-  / 
centrated  in  our  feelings,  and  therefore  have 
less  disposition  to  give  out  the  love  that  ooee ; 
fiowed  in  a  tide  too  rapid  and  impetuous  to  / 
be  restrained.    But  let  us  pause,  and  ask, 
haye  we  found  anything  to  compare  in  the 
genuine  and  heartfelt  happiness  it  afibrda^ 
with  the  social  hours  of  unguarded  confi- 
dence— tlie  truth — tlie  tears — the  adectioos 
which  belonged  to  the  friendships  of  oar; 
early  youth  ? 

I  am  far  from  from  asserting  that  wb  may 
not  liave  friends — true  and  zealous  friendi 
— friends  who  would  protect  our  reputation 
as  their  own,  through  every  stage  of  life; 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  such,  as  hav- 
ing lost  their  entliusiasm,  are  become  keenly 
observant  of  our  faults,  and  strict  to  correct 
them,  rather  than  tender  and  faithful  confl- 
ders  in  our  virtue:  such  as,  wearied  with 
our  peculiarities,  vainly  endeavour  to  make 
us  submit  to  the  common  rule,  and  ilndiog 
their  endeavours  ineffectual],  grown  nig- 
gardly in  their  charitable  allowance  for  our 
deviations ;  not  such  as  looked  kindly  on  oor ',. 
foibles,  because  tliey  made  a  part  of  us,  and  i| 
felt  if  we  were  better,  that  they  could  not  I 
love  us  more  :  such  as  freely  enter  into  our 
views  and  feelings,  when  in  full  accordance 
with  their  own  established  notions  of  what  is 
praiseworthy  and  prudent ;  not  sucli  as  are 
tlie  last  to  step  forward  and  tell  us  we  have 
been  in  error,  purely  because  they  would  be 
the  last  to  give  us  pain.  Such  friends  as 
tliese  we  should  do  wisely  to  keep  along 
with  us  even  to  the  end  of  life — tliey  are  in 
fact  the  only  true  friends,  because  they  are 
true  to  our  best  interests :  but,  oh !  they  are 
not  like  the  friends  who  loved  ua  in  our 
early  youlli ! 

To  return  to  womcm  in  her  girlisli  days. 
How  beautifully  has  our  own  fair  poetemtli 
whose  lays,  mournful  as  tliey  are  musical, 
remind  us  of  the  fabled  melody  of  the  dying 
swan,  described  the  particular  yearning  of 
the  heart  with  which  tlie  experienced  ob- 
server regards  the  tender  years  of  woman. 
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"  Rvr  M  to  oa  yo«~«ilrBt  tear*  to  weep, 

Am4  psiJvBl  •inik*a  lo  «iear  through  suiTeripg'*  hour 
As4  OTau^ws  riche*.  rrnin  aOrcliuir*  drcp, 

T*  poor  oa  brokea  re«d«— •  waited  shower  ! 
JUJ  to  BJi4e  klulM.  and  ui  flutl  them  clay, 
Aad  Is  bawMl  thM  wocihip— (heralbra  pray  ! 

*  ilrr  lot  i«  o«  yoa  '—to  be  found  natir'd, 
WMchin^  the  stara  out  by  the  Ited  of  pain. 
With  a  pmie  rhcck.  and  yet  a  brow  intplr'd 
Wiife  a  ira«  heart  of  hopa,  thoiijth  hopa  be  Tain ! 
<    Mrvkiy  tA  bear  wiih  wrou^,  to  cheer  deca), 

Aail,  Oh  ?  to  love  through  all  ihiugt -therefore  pray  !" 

Trace  her  experience  to  the  next  sta^re  of 

her  exiitence,  and  woman  is  more  poetical 

.'mJI;  becaune  so  long  aa  her  youth  and 

beauty  inspire  admiration — »o  lon^r  as  thtire 

a  tny  thin^  lo  be  gained  by  her  tavoiir,  she 

a  mbjected  to  the  decintiul  flatteries  of 

,  iBu.  whom  she  is  naturally  denirous  to 

pkaM,  not  only  as  her  superior,  guide,  and 

(neud.  but  as  he  holds  tlie  reins  of  govem- 

I  Beat,  axid  can  therefore  deprive  her  of  all 

•r  most  of  her  pleasures.     As  a  girl,  she 

'  vai  deceived  only  by  her  own  heart,  she  is 

:  BBw  der(*i\'ed  by  tlie  general  aspect  of  so- 

j,  cvty.    Way  is  made  for  her  to  walk  Ibrth 

'  li  a  queen,  and  when  suppliants  bow  before 

.  ber,  DO  wonder  that  they  should  assume  tlte 

'  dipiity  of  one,  and  learn  to  love  tlie  i*ce{>- 

irt  placed  for  a  moment  of  mockery  in  hor 

feeble  hand.    Trusting  and  sincere  henM'll* 

ibe  drrams  not  of  fali<ehoo4l,  and  when  told 

that  klie  IS  beautiful,  she  looks  in  tlie  mirror 

aad  brlirvrs  it  true.     Finding  that  beauty 

a  the  onlv  sure  title  to  the  admiration  of 

m 

that  sex.  which  it  is  her  wish  and  her  inter- 
est to  please,  she  values  her  personal 
dtarnis  as  her  richest  dower ;  and  if  she 
■siiitY  not  from  tlie  fullness  of  a  glail  heart, 
bui  brcsiutfo  smiles  are  lovely,  frowns  to  pro- 
dyre  rfffrt^  or  siglis  to  excite  a  momentary 
tfiirr«Hit.  It  IS  because  she  has  learned  in  her 
inirrruurse  with  society  tliat  she  must  be 
permKUMliy  lovely  to  be  beloved,  and  persour 
ttiiy  mirrestini;  to  avoid  contempt. 

When  we  thirdc  ol'  the  tulsehood  practised 
tovar«is  women,  at  that  season  of  lii'e  when 
ihrir  minds  are  most  capable  of  receiving 
and  when  their  intellectual 
juHt  arriving  a',  maturity,  are  most 
bable  in  serious  end  important  bias,  we  can 
•bly  wonder  tJiat  there  should  be  any  sub- 
«a.itial  Virtue  found  amongst  them.  But  as 
Hmtc  tt  a  time  lo  sleepy  and  a  time  to 


awake,  so  there  comes  to  almost  all  women, 
a  time  when  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
trutli — when  their  beauty  charms  not,  and 
Uieir  step  is  heard  without  a  welcome — 
wlien  tliey  tune  the  harp  without  an  au- 
dience, and  speak  unanswered — when  they 
Kiiiile  without  imparting  happiness,  and 
frown  without  exciting  alarm — when  others 
step  forward  to  receive  tlie  adulation  once 
odered  to  them,  while  tliey  are  thrust  down 
from  tlieir  imaginary  tlirones,  by  tlie  very 
hands  which  supported  them  in  tlieir  ascent 
Compelled  to  descend,  tliough  sometimes 
gradually,  from  the  state  of  ideal  exaltation 
to  whicli  she  has  been  raised,  woman — 
weak  woman,  catches  at  every  ulender  hold 
that  may  break  her  fall.  To  the  last  voice 
that  speaks  flatteringly,  she  listens  witti  an 
avidity  which  subjects  her  to  tlie  ridicule  of 
the  world ;  while  to  the  last  kind  hand  that 
id  held  out  to  her,  she  clings  with  a  despair- 
ing energy,  an  ardent  gratitude,  which  per- 
mit her  not  to  perceive  its  unworthiness. 
Hence  follow  the  absurdities  for  which  she 
is  more  blamed  than  pitied,  and  the  rash 
sacrilice  of  herKcll*  for  which  filic  meets 
with  little  mercy  from  the  world.  But  die 
censor  of  woman  siiould  b<^  a  woman  her- 
selt^  to  know  what  it  is  to  have  lived  in  that 
vortex  of  falsehood,  flatter}',  and  dissipation, 
which  surrounds  a  young  and  beautiful  fe- 
male ;  and  then  to  pass  away  into  tlic  sullen 
calm  of  neglect — to  have  basked  in  the 
warm  and  g<'nial  atmoitphere  of  real  or  pre- 
tended atli'ciion ;  and  then  to  "hide  the 
pelting  of  tlie  pitiless  storm,''  with  wliich 
envy  never  fails  to  nsisail  her  whose  capa- 
bihty  of  loving  has  outlived  her  charms — to 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  adulation, 
breathing  her  praises  like  a  ]K*rpetnal  con- 
cert all  around  her ;  and  then  to  hear  iio- 
tliing  but  the  cold  dull  laiigua^'e  of  truth, 
exaggerated  into  harshnehs.  or  KhariK^ned 
into  n'pro(^— to  have  lived  a  charmed  liie, 
under  the  fascination  of  mairs  love,  in  tlie 
very  centre  of  all  tliat  constitutes  ideal  happi- 
ness, ministered  to  on  every  hand,  and  feud- 
ing, like  tlie  butterfly,  upon  the  flowers  of 
life,  w*ithout  a  wish  ungratifled,  a  tlioughi 
untold,  or  a  tear  unpitied ;  and  then  U|)on 
the  world's  bleak  desert  to  st;ind  alone !  1 
repeat,  that  the  censor  of  woman  should  be 
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a  woman  herRelf— a  woman  who  has  been 
admired,  and  then  neglected. 

We  have  here  spoken  only  of  women 
whose  personal  charms  recommend  them  to 
general  admiration,  because  it  is  of  tliese 
alone  that  the  poet  delights  to  sing;  yet 
such  is  the  influence  of  personal  admiration 
in  checking  the  growth  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual beauty,  and  engendering  selfishness 
and  vanity,  that  wc  are  inclined  to  believe 
the  deep  pathos  of  the  feminine  heart  is  to 
be  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  concealed 
behind  the  countenance  that  has  seldom  at- 
tracted the  public  gaze.  It  is  in  such  hearts, 
whose  best  offerings  are  rarely  estimated 
according  to  their  real  value,  that  disinter- 
ested affection,  in  all  its  natural  warmth, 
lives  and  burns  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  suffer- 
ing or  the  beloved;  that  enthusiasm  and 
zeal,  tempered  down  by  humility,  are  ever 
ready  for  the  performance  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  life;  and  that  ambition,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  is  directed  to  the  attainment  and  dif- 
fusion of  more  lasting  happiness  than  mere 
beauty  can  afford. 

In  the  capacity  of  a  wife  we  next  observe 
the  character  of  woman,  and  it  is  here,  if 
ever,  tliat  she  learns  the  truth — learns  what 
is  in  her  own  heart,  and  what  are  her  duties 
to  herself  and  others.  Not  that  she  learns 
all  this  through  the  gentle  instrumentality 
of  affection,  but  by  the  moral  process  of  ex- 
perience, which  if  less  congenial  to  her  taste, 
is  more  forcible  in  its  convictions,  and  more 
lasting  in  its  efiects.  In  assuming  this  new 
title,  woman  is  generally  removed  to  a  new, 
and  of\en  to  a  distant  sphere,  where  she  has 
to  take  her  stand  in  society  upon  common 
ground.  None  within  the  circle  to  which 
she  is  at  once  admitted,  know  precisely 
what  she  has  been^  and  therefore  every  eye 
is  open  to  see  what  she  is.  All  the  little 
caprices,  and  peculiarities,  nurtured  up 
with  her  bodily  growth  in  the  bpsom  of  her 
ciwn  family,  not  only  forgiven  there,  but  in- 
dulged from  the  fond  consideration  that  ''  it 
was  always  her  way,"  or,  *'that  she  was 
always  thus,"  now  stand  forth  for  the  full 
discussion,  and  impartial  inspection  of  the 
many,  who,  seeing  no  just  reason  why  such 
should  have  been  her  way,  and  no  plausible 
pretext  for  her  being  always  thus,  soon  con- 
trive means  to  convince  her,  if  not  by  per- 


sonal information,  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  society,  that  tlie  more  entirely  she  lays 
aside  such  peculiarities  of   character,  the 
more  she  will  be  respected  and  valued.  Nor 
is  tliis  alL    She  has  perhaps  a  stronger 
corrective  within  her  own  household.    Her 
husband  begins  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  ths 
world.    His  vision  no  longer  dazzled  by  her 
beauty,  or  his  judgment  cheated  oy  her 
caresses,  he  involuntarily,  and  oflen  withoat 
sufficient  delicacy,  points  out  faults  wliieh 
he  neither  saw,  nor  believed  her  capable  of 
possessing  before.    "Why  did  I  marry?" 
is  the   question  whicli  every  woman,  not 
previously  disciplined,  asks  of  herself  under 
such  circumstances,  "  why  did  I  marry,  if 
not  to  be  loved  and  cherished  as  I  was  io 
my  father^s  house  ?"    Such  are  her  word% 
for  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  understand 
her  own  heart ;  but  she  means  in  fact,  "why 
did  I  marry,  if  not  to  be  flattered  and  ad- 
mired as  in  the  days  of  courtship,  when  the 
competition  for  my  favour  excited  unremitr 
ting  assiduity  in  aU  who  sought  to  win  it, 
and  who,  because  they  knew  my  vanity  and . 
weakness,  sought  to  win  it  by  these  meani 
alone?"    The  answer  is  an  obvious  one— 
because  it  is  not  good  for  us  to  go  deluded 
to  our  graves,  and  therefore  merciful  mean 
have  been  designed,  as  various  as  appro- 
priate to  compel  us  to  open  our  reluctant 
eyes  upon  the  truth ;  and  woman  as  a  wife, 
does  open  her  eyes  at  last,  from  the  dream 
in  which  her  senses  have  been  lulled,  while 
with  the  tide  of  conviction,  as  it  nuhes  in 
upon  her  newly-awakened  mind,  comeaerioui 
thoughts,    and    earnest   calculations,   and 
deeper  anxieties;  with  higher  hopes,  and 
nobler  aims,  and  better  regulated  affections 
to  counterbalance  them. 

As  a  mother  we  next  behold  woman  in 
her  holiest  character — as  the  nurse  of  inno- 
cence— as  the  cherisher  of  the  first  prineiplef 
of  mind — as  the  guardian  of  an  immortal 
being  who  will  write  upon  the  records  oT 
eternity  how  faithfully  she  has  fulfilled  her 
trust  And  let  it  be  observed  that,  in  as- 
suming this  new  and  important  office,  she 
does  not  necessarily  lose  any  of  the  charms 
which  have  beautified  her  character  befixe 
She  can  still  be  tender,  lovely,  delicatai  re- 
fined, and  cheerful,  as  when  a  girl ;  devoted  I 
to  tlie  happiness  of  those  around  her,  e£S» 
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tkmite,  judicious,  di^ified,  and  intellectual, 
as  when  a  wil'e  only ;  while  tiiis  new  love, 

'  derp  as  the  very  wells  of  life,  mingles  with 
the  current  of  her  thoui^hu  and  feelings, 

I  giving  wiinnih  and  intensity  to  all,  without 
impairing  the  force  or  tlie  purity  of  uny. 

,  Yet  while  her  attrihutos  remain  tlie  same, 
her  being  is  absorbed  in  the  existence  ol*  her 
child.     Now  more  than  ever  she  forgets 

i  hervelf,  deeming  nothing  im]X)8siblc  which 
has  reference  to  her  own  dcvotcdne^ts,  and 

;  its  good^-eomputing  neither  time,  nor  space, 
war  capabUity  in  tlie  single  considcratiun  of 

,  in  hai^pinesfl — regarding  neither  labour, 
watching,  nor  wearinesn,  as  wortliy  of  a 
thought  in  conipnrinon  w^ith  its  lightest 
slumber,  or  its  minuterit  pain. 

j  If  the  love  of  a  moUier  be  conftidereil  as 
an  iitftinct  which  pervailes  all  animated  na- 

'  lure.  It  i<i  nut  the  Icm  beautiful  when  exhi- 
bi'rd  in  liie  human  chaiacter,  fur  being  dif- 
fitfed  ihMUghout  creation  ;  because  it  proves 

I  thai  llie  Autlior  of  our  bring,  knew  that  the 

'  dtftiDctive  attributes  of  humanity  would  be 
iotufBrivnt  to  support  tlie  mutlier  tlirough  her 

'  anxieties,  vexations  and  ciires.  He  knew 
tfut  reason  would  be  making  dintinctions 
beiwmi  tlie  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  and 
prematurely  coiUii^nin<f  tlie  i»uppoi«ed  rcpro- 
Ui  ruin ;  tiiai  fancy  would  make  selec- 
axid  diite  u|Nin  one  while  it  neglected 
mnot}ier;  that  caprict*  wouUl  dcHtnjy  tlie 
bond  of  dnme^tic  union ;  and  that  intellec- 
lua!  purvuits  would  oUen  take  precedence 
ofd^mieiitic  duties.  And  tlien'fore  he  pour- 
ed mto  won:an*ri  heart  the  same  instinct 
wtuch  impeU  th«>  tiniiii  bird  to  ri^k  the  last 
rx«T*mity  o!*danir<'r  tor  her  helplesH  young. 
Nor  l^t  any  one  tliitik  con te nipt uou*(ly  of 
thi4  peculiar  capability  of  loving,  because 
under  the  extinct  it  u  shared  with  the  brute. 
It  is  not  a  sufliciejit  recommendation  to  our 
rrvpeet  tliat  it  comes  immediately  tVnm  tlie 
hand  of  our  Creator— that  we  have  no 
l^wer  to  control  or  subilue  it — tJiat  it  is 
*-  Strung  as  deaOr* — and  lastly,  that  it  im- 
bues the  minrl  of  tlie  mother  with  equal  ten- 
deme«s  for  her  infirm,  or  wayward,  or  un- 
fcyvrly  chilil.  a^  tor  him  who  gives  early 
protnitc  of  personal  as  well  as  mental 
bc«ijt\'7  But  for  tiiis  wonderful  provision 
in  human  nature,  what  would  beeome  of 
the  cnppk*,  the  diseased,  the  pemlant  or 
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the  perverse  7  Who  would  be  found  to  ful- 
fil the  hard  duties  of  sen'ing  tlie  ungrateful, 
ministering  to  the  dissatisfied,  and  watching 
over  the  hoptiless  ?  No.  There  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  providential  care  of  our 
heavenly  Father  is  more  beautitully  exhi- 
bited tlian  in  tliat  of  a  mother's  love.  Wind- 
ing its  silken  conis  alike  around  every  na- 
tural object;  whether  worthy  or  unworthy, 
it  creates  a  bond  which  unkindness  cannot 
break.  It  pursues  tlic  wanderer  without 
weariness,  and  supports  the  feeble  without 
fainting.  Neither  appalled  by  danger,  nor 
hindered  by  difficulty,  it  can  labour  without 
reward,  and  persevere  without  hope.  ^Many 
waters  cannot  quench"  it;  and  when  the 
glory  has  vanislied  from  tlic  brow  of  the 
beloved  one,  when  summer  friends  have 
turned  away,  and  guilt,  and  misery,  and 
disgrace  have  usurped  their  place,  it  steals 
into  tlie  soul  of  tlie  outcast  like  the  sunbeams 
within  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  lighting  the 
darker  dungeon  of  tlie  polluted  heart,  bring- 
ing along  with  it  Ibiid  recollections  of  past 
happiness,  and  wooing  Imck  to  fresh  parti- 
cipation in  tlie  light  and  the  gladness  that 
still  remain  for  the  broken  and  contrite 
spirit. 

If  the  situation  of  a  wife  brings  woman  to 
a  right  understanding  of  her  own  character, 
that  of  a  mother  lentls  to  a  strict  knowledge 
of  her  own  principles.  Scarcely  is  any  one 
po  depraved  as  to  teach  her  child  what  she 
conscientiously  believes  to  be  wrong.  And 
yet  tench  it  she  must,  for  its  ^  clear  pure 
eyes"  are  fixed  upon  hers  to  learn  their 
meiuiing.  and  its  intant  accents  are  inquir- 
ing out  the  first  principles  of  good  and  evil. 
How,  witli  such  a  picture  beibre  her,  would 
any  woman  dare  to  teach  what  she  did  not 
implicitly,  as  well  as  rationally,  and  from 
mature  examination  believe  to  be  true.  In 
a  few  days — hours — nay,  moments,  that 
child  may  be  a  clierub  in  tlie  courts  of  Hea- 
ven. What  if  a  stain  should  have  been 
upon  its  wings,  and  tliat  stain  tlic  impress 
of  a  motlier's  hand!  or  if  its  eartldy  Ufe 
should  be  pnilonged^  it  is  the  foundation  of 
tlie  important  future  that  tlie  niotlier  lays. 
Otlier  governors  in  af\er  yearn  may  take 
upon  themselves  the  tuition  of  her  child, 
and  lead  him  tlirough  tlie  paths  of  academic 
lore,  but  the  early  bias — tlie  bent  of  the 
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j  niora!  character — the  first  principles  of  spi-  '  must  find  as  he  gains  experience,  a  perfrct 
j  ritual  life,  will  be  liers,  and  herd  the  lasting  i  accordance  between  the  principles  of  virtue 
glory  or  tlic  Ia?ttni?  f>hame.  i  and  the  inBtruction  he  first  heard  from  }m 

There  i.i  no  scene  throughout  the  whole  niotiiers  lips,  as  w«H  as  tlie  rules  by  whidi 
range  of  our  ohf?er\-ntion,  more  Rtrikmgly  ;  her  own  conduct  is  regulated.  It  is  tliit  re- 
illustrative  of  intrllectuul,  moral,  and  even  .  spect  mingled  with  natural  aiTection,  that 
phyKical  beauty  tlian  that  presented  by  a    con<;titutefl  the  strongest  and  luost  durable 


domestic  circle,  where  a  mother  holds  her 
proper  place,  its  tlie  source  of  tendernei?s. 


bond  whicli  is  woven  in  witli  tlie  lile-stnngi 
of  tiie  heart ;  tiiat  draws  back  tSic  wanderer 


j 


the  centre  of  alFection,  the  bond  of  srycial  j  to  his  huuie;  and  is  tlie  last,  the  verj'lact,  I 


union,  the  founder  ol'  each  salutary  plan, 
the  umpire  in  all  contention,  and  the  general 
fountain  of  cheer fulnesj*,  hopi*.  and  consola- 
tion. It  in  to  ciear  up  the  u:i]iii«t  suspicion 
that  such  a  mother  6te]>R  forward ;  to  ward 
olf  the  unmerited  blow;  to  defend  the 
wounded  ppirit  from  tlie  injury  to  which  it 
would  sullenly  submit;  to  encournec  the 
\  hopeless,  when  thrown  back  in  the  competi- 


which  tlie  reprobate  casts  otll 

In  turning  I'rom  the  contemplation  of  t ' 
mother  in  tlie  midst  of  her  family,  to  that  of 
a  mere  old  woman,  wc  make  a  melancholy 
descent  from  important  usefuhiess  to  neg- 
lected imbecility.  Perhaps  we  have  beeo 
dwelling  too  much  upon  what  ought  to  bc^ 
but  tiie  bare  mention  ofanoid  woman  bringi 
us  down  at  once  to  what  is.    To  inquire 


tion  of  talent ;  to  point  out  to  those  who  i  why  it  should  be  thus,  belongs  more  to  the 


have  been  defeated,  otlier  aims  in  which 
they  may  yet  succeed ;  to  stand  between 
the  timid  and  tlie  danger  they  dread ;  and. 
on  behalf  of  each,  and  all,  to  make  their 
;  peace  with  offended  authority,  promising, 
hoping,  and  believing,  tiiat  they  will  never 
willingly  commit  the  same  fault  again. 

Even  amongst  her  boys,  tliose  wa}'ward 
libertines  of  nature's  commonwealth,  the 
mother  may,  if  she  acts  judiciously,  be  both 
valuable  and  dear;  for  wild  and  impetuous 
as  they  are  when  thoy  fir^^t  burst  fortli  from 
tlie  restraints  of  childhood,  and  rush  on  re- 
gardless of  every  impediment  and  whole- 
some check,  as  ii'  to  attain  in  tlie  sliortest 
space  of  tiine,  the  greatest  possiljle  distance 
from  dependence  and  puerility,  they  are  apt 
to  meet  with  crosses  and  disappointments 
which  plunge  them  suddenly  back  into  the 
weakness  they  have  been  struggling  to  over- 
come, or  rather  to  conceal ;  and  it  is  tlien 
that  a  mother^s  love  supplies  the  balm  which 
their  wounded  feelings  want,  and  provided 
they  can  mingle  respect  with  their  affection 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowldege  their 
Jependence  upon  it  still. 

It  may  here  be  observed  how  much  de- 
pends upon  the  word  respect.  When  the  boy 
respects  his  mother,  she  is  associated  with 
his  highest  aspirations,  and  therefore  he  has 
pride  as  well  as  pleasure  in  her  love.  But 
he  will  not  respect  her  merely  because  she 
has  nursed  him  when  an  infant    No.    He 


writer  on  morals  than  on  poetry ;  yet  so  itii 
— tliat  woman  who  has  been  cherished  in 
her  infancy  and  flattered  in  her  youth,  who 
ban  been  exalted  to  tlic  most  honourable 
station  which  her  sex  can  fill,  and  who  hai 
spent  the  meridian  of  her  life  in  toils  and 
anxieties  for  the  good  of  others,  becomes  in  | 
old  age,  a  mere  proverb,  and  a  by-word— ft 
warning  to  the  young  and  the  gay  of  idiat 
they  must  expect — a  similitude  tor  all  that  ii 
feeble  and  contemptible — an  evidence  of  the 
destructive  power  of  time — a  living  emblem 
of  decay. 

It  is  true  the  mother  is  a  mother  still,  and 
greatly  is  it  to  be  feared,  that  where  she 
sinks  into  a  state  of  total  neglect,  it  is  from 
the  absence  of  all  feeling  of  respect  in  the 
minds  of  her  children  ;  nor  are  tliere  want- 
ing instances  to  prove  tliis  fact — instances  in 
which  tlie  want  of  youtliful  beauty  has  been 
more  tlian  supplied  by  the  loveliness  of  a 
mind  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  with 
its  Goc*. :  where  the  weakness  of  old  age  has 
been  dignified  by  tiie  services  of  a  well-spent 
life:  and  where  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
second  childhood  have  been  sootlied  by  aA 
fectioi),  whose  vital  principle  is  gratitude^ 
and  whose  foundation  is  esteem.  But  wt 
speak  of  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the 
world  as  we  find  them,  and  we  find  old  wo- 
men so  frequently  neglected  and  despisei^ 
that  it  becomes  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  plea- 
sure, to  show,  that  tliough  bereft  of  eveiy 
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other  rhaim,  they  may  still  be  poetical — po- 
.  eixal  iu  their  recollectioiM,  beyoiid  what  hu- 
nuin  nature  can  be  in  any  otlicr  state  or 
•u^  ol'  im  exiKteiice. 

It  is  ofi  unkind  propensity  that  many 
vnien  havt*.  to  make  old  women  poetical 
Ihroutrh  the  iitf  tnimentality  of  their  pansionn, 
fxamrpratin?  them  into  witches  and-nion- 
lien  of  the  most  repuUi\'c  deFcription,  and 
that  not  so  murh  **  to  point  a  moral,"  as  **  to 
Aiiom  a  tale;''  but  in  such  instances  tht* 
wTitTT  ks  indebted  to  tlieir  recollections  for 
ill  the  intcrc»iit  which  his  unnatural  exhibi- 
tf^nj  excite — to  fla>heK  of  former  tenderness 
ihnotinu  thrrni^li  tlie  gloom  of  deK|iair — to 
br^i  and  fftowinir  associations  followincr  in 
the  wake  of  madness — and  to  once  faniiliur 
Bnaire«  of  love  and  beauty,  re-aninmted  by  a 
nnusT  piinidox.  at  the  touch  of  tlic  wand 
<4' death.  Hiid  beiidin;r  in  nil  their  early  love- 
loev  over  tlie  brink  (»f  the  crravc. 

Inlinice  indeed  bi*yond  the  )N)ssibiIity  of 

rslcuiatiofi.  must  be  the  recolU'ction.<«  and 

•ffmciatioHM  u!'  her,  whose  lon;^  life,  fruni  ilA 

evi:est  to  it^  latest  perimi,  has  been  a  life  of 

fc«ijh(r — wliosp  experience  has  been  tluit  of 

Bfipmunofis.  mtlier  than  events — and  whose 

•m  ffne«  down  amiiict  the  varif'd  and  irmu- 

Beni>jle  tiiiti*  which  tlsppe  Impres^ionR  liuve 

pTen  fy  its  atmoKphcre.     Kndued  with  an 

aexha!i«iible  pr>wer  nl'  mul(iplyin<r  n'lative 

id^as.  how  nielancholvniust  be  the  fiituation 

ofh^r  will  %vis  oTir**  b»*!ovpil  auil  rhprisjied, 

now  de»p>™il  n-id  forsaken — who  in  her  t»ini 

bred  anii  eh»»ri'»hed  oth^rn,  and  i-*  now  n^fr- 

|ec«eJ.     If  lihe  be  a  mother — on*»  of  those 

<X5.I  Wither-*  who  expect  that  mere  indul- 

y^!K  e  IK  to  win  t)ie  l:i»tini^  reiranl  of  their 

chiliiren.    what  sad    lliou^htrt   niUKt   cMwd 

■prm  hrrat  everj*  fn*K!i  instance  of  unkind- 

■r»<  and  ever\'  additional  prmjf  that  she  lias 

(tllen  away  fmrn  what  nhc  was  botli  in  Iut 

own  anil  nthen»*  e«iinialion.     Over  the  brow  j 

vSiaS  aow  frriuTm  npo:i  hiT,  phe  perhaps  hi\s  i 

vatrlied  wtiii II nutt (Table tend cmesA  tlirouL'h  ! 

Ihe  lony  nijrht  when  e\'ery  eye   but  h*»rs' 

WAA  tli^plni*'.     The  jip^  that  imiw  speak  to 

her  rnidlv.  or  aiiwi'r  Iht  with  silence  when 

shr  •{»«*ak.5.  khi*  ha 4  b.ithed  with  the  welmnic 

«lni;i^*tit  w.i»*n  they  wi*n!  parched  arul  hirrn- 

r»p  mrJi  r.»n"ji'*ioijs  f*v*»r.     The  i«rom  with 

wr.'^*i  h'-r  hrrri'ile  pretniiMon««  are  looked 

dow.i  upon.  aru«es  i:i  the  hearts  of  tliOKC  for 


whose  higher  intellectual  attainmejits  she 
has  made  every  sacrifice,  and  exerted  every 
faculty.  And  what  if  she  be  unlearned  in 
the  literature  of  modem  times,  she  under- 
stands deeply  and  feelingly  the  springs  of 
alFection,  and  tendemetts  and  sorrow.  She 
knows  from  what  source  flow  the  bitterest 
tears,  and 

**  How  Kharprr  tlmn  m  iterpf  m'a  tooth  it  i« 
Tu  ha\e  ■  thauklcsK  cliUd." 

She  sees  the  young  ghul  creahires  of 
another  generation  sporling  around  hcr.and 
her  tlioughts  go  back  to  the  play  males  of 
her  chitdhoo<i — some  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  lielplcHsneHri  or  BulTering^some 
dead  and  some  forf^ottun.  She  hears  tlie 
reluctant  answer  when  Hhe  asks  a  kindness 
of  one  of  tlie  merry  group,  and  she  thinks 
of  tlie  time  when  kindiiesri  wiis  more  freely 
granted  }i<t,  though  far  k-i^t*  needed  tlmn 
now.  She  starts  at  the  loud  laugti,  but  can- 
not understand  the  jest,  and  no  one  explains 
it  to  her  listening  ear.  She  loses  the  tliread 
of  earnest  conversaticm.  and  no  one  rcHtores 
the  clue.  She  sits  wit  Inn  the  social  circle, 
but  forms  no  link  in  the  chain  of  social  union. 
Hor  thoughts  and  fi'clings  caimot  hanno- 
niy.e  witli  those  of  her  juvenile  conipanifuis, 
and  she  feels  in  all  iiji  hitterne8$>,  that  least 
tolenihle  portion  ot*Iannan  exiHTience — what 
it  is  to  bi*  desolate  in  the  midst  of  society — 
surrounded  by  kmdrcd  and  friends,  and  yet 
alone. 

In  looking  at  the  situation  of  woman 
merely  as  rcganis  this  lite,  we  are  struck 
with  the  system  of  unfair  dealing  by  which 
her  pliable,  weak  and  dependent  nature  is 
suhjei'ted  to  an  infinite  variety  of  sutlcriiig, 
and  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  tliat  of  all 
earthly  creatures  she  U  the  most  pitiable. 
And  so  unquPKtionably  she  i*\  when  unen- 
lightened by  tjiose  higher  vi»'ws  which  lead 
her  h<ipes  away  fn»m  tiie  disiippi^intuieiit:! 
of  the  present  worU.  to  the  antieipu  I'd 
fruition  promised  to  the  fiiithtui  ui  the  won*, 
to  come.  13ut  the  whole  life  of  woman, 
when  Htudird  with  retenMic*' to  eternity,  pre- 
sentH  a  view  of  the  gn'.ii  j>I:in  of  nmnil  dis- 
cipline mercifii!!y  d«'.-ii';ned  to  iUf.i^i  her 
rii.'ht  comhicl  thr<»M.rh  the  trials  and  teni]»ta- 
tions  which  Mirromid  her  ));iili.  In  child- 
hood  she  i**  nrre.j.-;iril\'  in^^tniptrd  in  what 
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belongs  to  social  and  domestic  duty,  and 
here  she  leams  the  difHcuIi  but  important 
task  of  submitting,  and  of  making  her  own 
gratification  give  place  to  that  of  ethers.  In 
youth  she  is  plunged  into  a  sphere  of  greater 
tempt  jitions,  and  of  more  intense  enjoyments, 
where  her  experience,  embracing  the  widest 
extremes  of  pain  and  pleasure,  teaches  her 
all  the  different  means  to  be  made  use  of  in 
avoiding  or  palliating  the  one,  and  promot- 
ing the  other.  As  a  wife  and  a  mother  she 
has  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  know- 
ledge thus  acquired,  and  if  her  practice  does 
honour  to  her  theory,  it  is  here  that  she  ob- 
tains an  importance,  and  derives  a  satisfac- 
tion, which  might  be  dangerous  even  to  a 
discipUned  mind,  did  not  age  steal  on  and 
diffuse  his  sombre  colouring  over  the  plea- 
sant pictures  to  which  her  affections  had 
given  too  warm  a  glow,  and  which  her  hap- 
piness had  persuaded  her  to  be  satisfied  with 
contemplating.  But  this  cold,  blank  me- 
dium intervening  between  life  and  eternity 
— ^between  beaut}*^  and  ashes — between  love 
and  death,  comes  to  warn  her  that  all  she 
has  been  desiring,  is  but  as  the  scattering 
of  the  harvest  to  be  reaped  in  heaven ;  that 
all  she  has  been  trusting  in,  is  but  typical  of 
that  which  endures  for  ever;  and  that  all 
she  has  been  enjoying,  is  but  a  foretaste  of 
eternal  felicity. 

Let  then  the  aged  woman  be  no  longer 
an  object  of  contempt  She  is  helpless  as  a 
child ;  but  as  a  child  she  may  be  learning 
the  last  awful  lesson  from  her  Heavenly 
Father.  Her  feeble  step  is  trembling  on  tlie 
brink  of  the  grave ;  but  her  hopes  may  be 
firmly  planted  on  the  better  shore  which 
lies  beyond.  Her  eye  is  dim  with  suffering 
and  tears ;  but  her  spiritual  vision  may  be 
contemplating  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
gates  of  eternal  rest  Beauty  has  faded 
from  her  form ;  but  angels  in  tlie  world  of 
light  may  be  weaving  a  wreath  of  glory  for 
her  brow.  Her  lip  is  silent ;  but  it  may  be 
only  waiting  to  pour  forth  celestial  strains 
of  gratitude  and  praise.  Lowly,  and  fallen, 
and  sad,  she  siu  amongst  the  living;  but 
exalted,  purified,  and  happy,  she  may  arise 
from  the  dead.  Then  turn  if  thou  wilt  from 
the  aged  woman  in  her  loneliness,  but  re- 
member she  is  not  forsaken  of  her  God ! 


THE  POETRY  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

In  tracing  the  connexion  of  poedy  witA 
subjects  most  frequently  and  naturally  pre* 
sented    to  our  contemplation,  we  observe 
how  it  may  be  associated  with  our  pursuiti^ 
60  as  .to  give  interest  to  what  is  familiar,  to 
refine  what  is  material,  and  to  heighten  | 
what  is  sublime.    We  now  open  the  Bihk^ 
and  find  that  poetry  as  a  principle  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  derived  from  assodatioi^ 
is  also  diffused  through  every  page  of  the 
sacred  volume,  and  so  diffused,  that  the 
simplest  child,  as  well  as  the  profoundest 
sage,  may  fed  its  presence.    This  in  fact, 
is  the  great  merit  of  poetry,  (a  merit  whieh 
in  no  other  volume  but  the  Bible,  can  be 
found  in  perfection;)  that  it  addresses  itself 
so  immediately  to  the  principles  of  feeling 
inherent  in  our  nature,  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  tliose  who  have  made  but  little  progresi 
in  the  paths  of  learning,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  presents  a  source  of  the  hi^ieit 
gratification  to  the  scholar  and  the  phikwe- 
pher.    Let  us  refer  as  an  example,  to  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis : 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaTeii  ud  the 
earth. 

And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  Toid ;  and  d«k* 
ness  waa  upon  the  thee  or  the  deep.  And  the  SpMof 
Gud  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  water*. 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  waa  BglA. 

A  child  but  just  grown  familiar  with  the 
words  contained  in  these  verses^  not  only 
understands  their  meaning  here,  but  feeb 
something  of  their  sublimity — something  of 
the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  God  who 
could  create  tliis  wonderful  world,  whose 
Spirit  moved  upon  tlie  face  of  the  waten^ 
and  who  said.  Let  there  he  light :  and  there 
teas  light !  While  learned  men  of  all  agee 
have  a<?reed,  that  no  possible  combinatioQ 
of  words,  could  express  more  cleariy  and 
powerfully  than  these,  the  potency  of  the 
first  operations  of  almighty  power  of  which 
mankind  have  any  record. 

We  have  more  tlian  once  observed  that 
poetry  must  have  some  reference,  either 
uniformly  or  partially,  to  our  own  ciream- 
stanccs,  situation,  or  experience,  as  well  ae 
to  the  more  remote  and  varied  conceptione 
of  the  imagination ;  and  in  the  Scriptore^ 
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we  find  thiR  fact  fully  illustrated.  Witness 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  simple 
wonla — and  God  sauL  We  arc  not  told 
that  the  mandates  of  almi^rlity  power  issued 
forth  from  the  lieavcns,  but  simply,  tJiai  God 
mM:  a  mode  of  speech  familiar  to  the  least 
cultivated  understand ing,  yet  in  no  dans^r 
of*  losing  its  sublimity  as  used  here,  because 
immediately  afler,  follow  those  manifesta- 
tions  of  universal  subordination,  which  give 
US  the  most  forcible  idea  of  the  omnipotence 
of  Divine  will. 

Again,  afler  the  transgression  of  our  first 
parentfl,  when 


<— ^—  they  heard  the  Toice  or  the  Lord  God  wilking 
Is  xhm  ffirden  in  the  cool  of  the  day :  and  Aditm  and  hin 
wife  hid  themeelTee  fh>ni  the  preMOce  of  the  Lord  God 
UMMi^at  die  trees  of  the  garden. 

▲od  the  Lord  G«>d  called  unto  Adam,  and  Miid  unto 
him.  Where  arc  thou  1 

And  he  aald,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was 
•ftmid,  hecanae  1  waa  naked ;  and  I  hid  niy»eir. 

What  description  of  shame  and  abase- 
ment can  be  more  true  to  human  nature 
than  this?  But  the  character  of  Cain  af- 
fords the  earliest,  tlie  most  consistent,  and 
perhaps,  the  most  powerful  exemplifications 
of  affections  and  desires  perverted  from 
their  original  purity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. Cain,  the  second  man  who  breathed 
upon  the  newly-created  earth,  felt  all  the 
■tirrings  of  envy  and  jealousy,  precisely  as 
we  feel  them  at  tliia  day,  and  he 


talked  with  Abel  hln  brother  :  and  it  came 

to  paevf  when  they  wrre  in  ttie  A«*UI,  tliat  Cain  roue  up 
agminai  Ahel  hiw  bnither.  and  «>lew  him. 

And  the  I.ord  said  unto  Cnin,  Where  ia  Abel  ihy 
brotherl  and  he  said,  I  kui>w  nut:  nni  I  my  brutber'a 
keei*cr7 

And  he  «aid.  What  ha«r  thou  done?  the  voice  or  thy 
brof tier's  l>lund  crieth  unto  me  from  the  smuntl. 

And  now  nrt  thuu  curKt'd  from  the  ciirih.  which  hnth 
cvpened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  fVom 
thy  hand ; 

Wlieo  thou  ttllest  the  ^ronnd.  it  nhnll  not  bencrforth 
yield  auto  thee  her  strenqih  ;  a  fugitive  and  a  T8gat>ond 
abalr  thou  be  in  ihi*  eanh. 

Ar.  I  Cain  said  auto  the  Lord,  My  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  ran  hear. 

n«*hold.  thou  ha«t  driven  me  ont  \\\\*  Any  from  the  fiiee  j 
of  the  enrth  :  and  ft^m  (hy  fkrc  nhall  1  be  hid  ;  and  I  ithall 
he  a  fugitive  and  a  VBenlmnd  in  the  eai^h;  nnd  it  vhuU 
rome  to  paas,  thnt  every  one  that  findrth  me  ^hnll  itliiy 
me.  I 

And  the  I<ord  said  unto  him.  Therefore  wliosoevrr 
atr}r«>th  Cnin.  vengeance  obnlf  i*e  taken  on  him  Hcverifnid. 
And  the  l^rd  set  a  mark  upon  Cajn,  le»tuny  finding  him  , 
ahoiilj  kill  him. 

And  Cain  went  out  (Vom  the  presence  of  the  Lord.— 


Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  is  a  question 
i  with  which  we  are  too  apt  to  answer  the  re- 
proaclies  ot*  conscience,  when  we  have  vio- 
lated tlie  most  important  trust  or  neglected 
the  duties  which  ought  to  be  the  dearest  in 
r  life.  And  what  sulierer  under  the  first  in- 
fliction of  chastisement,  consequent  upon 
his  own  transgressions,  has  not  given  utter- 
ance to  tlie  expressive  language — my  pun- 
ishment is  greater  than  J  can  bear  ?  Thus 
far  this  striking  passage  contains  what  is  fa- 
^miliar  and  natural  to  every  human  being, 
but  beyond  this,  yet  at  tlie  same  time  con- 
necu^d  with  it,  it  has  great  power  and  even 
sublimity,  in  no  instance  more  so,  than 
where  it  is  said,  tiiat  Cain  vent  out  from  Uie 
presence  of  the  Lord, 

The  peculiarly  emphatic  manner  in  which 
tlie  Lord  promises  to  bless  Abraham, 
saying — 

I  will  bitrss  them  that  blesR  thee,  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee :  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  &miiies  of  the 
earth  t>e  blessed. 

As  well  as  aflerwards  when — 


the  I^rd  came  unto  Abram  in  a  vision,  say- 


Ing,  Fear  not,  Abram ;  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceed- 
ing great  reward^ 

is  comprehensive  and  lull  of  meaning  be- 
yond what  more  elaborate  language  could 
possibly  convey.  Antl  aJKO  atUT  the  sepa- 
ration Irom  Lot,  where  tlic  Lord  said  unto 
Abraham, 

Lift  np  now  thine  eyes,  and  Inok  IVom  the  pinre  where 
thou  art,  north waird,  and  south waid,  and  ea:»twMrd  aud 
westward : 

For  all  the  land  which  thou  seent,  to  thee  will  I  give 
it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever. 

And  I  v^'ill  make  thy  ■t:ed  at  the  duxt  of  the  e^rth :  so 
that  if  n  man  can  number  the  dukt  of  the  earth,  then  shall 
thy  seed  hImo  be  uuuiluTcd. 

AriiM;,  walk  through  the  l»nd  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in 
the  lireiulth  of  it;  for  1  will  give  it  unto  thee. 

Then  Abr<im  removed  hi^fitt.  and  cnnie  and  dwHt  in 
the  plain  of  Mntnre,  whichwiii  Hebron,  oud  built  there 
ou  aliur  to  the  I<ord. 


llvTC  the  act  of  stretching  llie  sight  to  tJic 
northuardj  awl  ^uth  wordy  and  ciuttward, 
awl  uenlicardy  and  iralking  through  the 
law!  in  the  lemrtfi  of  it^  and  in  the  breadth 
f'Jit^  presents  to  the  niiml  jdtas  of  space 
and  di(;tancc,  at  once  simple  and  sublime ; 
and  when  we  rt^ad  that  whenever  the  faith- 
ful patriarcli  found  rest  in  his  wanderings, 
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ht  tmiU  there  an  aUar  to  (A«  Ijortl, 
thonghtc  are  ]e<l  on  liy  a  natural 

to  OUT  own  experience,  toask  w!>airtc<ird 
we  have  ieA,  or  could  leave  iii  the  past,  to 
prave  that  the  Eatnc  divine  prcseuee  via 
■wifliiiB  in  our  journey  through  life. 

The  etary  of  Hag^ris  one  Ml'trreal  poeti- 
cal interest'  "\Ve  pursue  tlit:  ili'i^iiiui''  mo- 
ther and  her  helpIcBS  child  into  tlie  Eulitudc 
of  the  wilikmesa,  and  behold  a  piclure 
which  has  beeome  proverbial  for  the  ntter 
dewilatian  which  it  rcprCBenta,  Compelled 
hy  a  stem  neoeasity,  with  the  ultimate  good 
of  which  ebe  was  wlioly  unacquainted,  tlic 
mother  goes  forth  as  ehe  belii:ves.  un- 
friended »nd  alone,  to  Irusl  herself  and  tlic 
treaaureof  her  affeotionB  tothomercyofllie 
etemenbi,  and  the  shelter  of  the  pathleaa 
wilds, iinconscioiisth-alherpecmiar  eituation 
iaTnailelheespRciiilcii.reortlieFalJieroftlie 
fatherlesa,  and  the  Protector  of  the  forlorn. 

And  Itw  w«lCT  wu  aiMni  In  lb<  hoillr,  «bi1  ih"  cul 


Ana  .hB  n 

eol  ind  VI 

L  hti  dawn  ore 

B  lKiw4hoI ;  li 

a  di-uh  < 

OodollrilU 

Wh...ll«b. 

Arlw.linu 

p.l..tad, 

nd  bold  him  In 

miglMI 

And  in  the  following  chapter,  where 
Abraham,  faithful,  even  tfl  the  resigning 
his  dearest  treasure,  goes  forth  ivith  his  son, 
prepared  to  render  him  up  if  the  Lord 
should  require  it  at  his  hand  ; 

And  [iwe  ipokc  nnin  Alirahiiii  lili  hlher  ind  Hid, 


itamialTisrUigt  ■ 


How  strong  must  have  been  the  faith  of 
I  ihe  T'^lriiurli  .d  ilmt  mnniejil  of  if  not,  how 
egonizing  his  feelings  aaa  faiher!  But  if 
there  were  any  of  the  nWural  Etrugglesof 
humanity  between  hia  fniili  and  hii  love, 
they  are  sealed  lo  us,  by  the  simple  and 
brautlTul  conclusi  n, — *o  they  went  both  of 
ihemtogether. 

Yet  it  is  nc  t  merely  in  particular  instancee, 
such  as  may  be  singled  out  for  examples, 


that  we  see  and  feel  die  poetry  eifn  of  Ibt  ■ 
hiciorica)  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  sepantt  | 
accounte  of  the  creation  and  the  d«fai|«,  L 
Imndcddown  to  us  in  language  the  HMNlr 
intelligible  and  unadorned,  present  lo  iht  i| 
iniH^inniion  pictures  of  sublimity  so  awful 
and  imiffeHfiive,  timt  it  Beeiusiint. improbable  !| 
we  rn:i y  iii  some  measure  have  derind  11 
our  idi.'Uri  of  nuUimity  and  power,  from'' 
impreMioRs  made  by  our  first  reading  of  |l 
the   Bible,     Beside  which,  we  find  descnp'  [l 

tiimsof  the  deserl,  and  the  v... '; 

wells  if  water,  and  llie  l'i  ■■  (  -  ■  .  ■ 
the  intercourse  of  an>;^U  wiih  the  childno  I 
of  men,  and  of  the  visitations  of  the  Supreme  !. 
Intelliirence,  if  not  peraonnlly  in  the  dift-  j 
rent   mBidreslBUone  cd*  liia  power  and  hii  ' 

vryed  lo  U8  in  Innguage  :•■  >ifiy'.'-  ii-  Ifa 
shepherd  spoke  of  his  fluckg  upon  the  moun- 
tain— aif  sublime  as  if  an  angel  wrote  ihe  I 
record  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  tliE  poetry  of  the  Bible  by  my 
means  confined  to  itiose  paBs:is;ee  in  wLlch 
the  power  of  the  Alntglity  is  exhihiled  at 
operating  upon  ih^infimi  world.  The  Mue 
influence  extending  over  the  pasGions  and  | 
aRections  of  liiinionnnlure,!*  described  wilh' 
the  most  Muchini!i>nthDB,  and  the  most  im- 
pressive tnitli.  Tiiat  moving  and  coniroU- 
ing  influence,  so  frequently  t^ken  of  H 
the  leord  of  the  IaxtiI  coming  with  irresiati- 
ble  power  upon  llie  ir.Btruiiierit*  of  his  will, 
m  nowhere  set  before  us  in  a  stronger  light, 
than  in  ihe  chameter  of  Balaam,  when  he 
declared  that  if  Bal-ik  would  give  him  bis 
house  fiillor'eilvcr  arid  gold.  Iif  conM  not  go. 
beyond  the  word  of  tlie  Lord  his  God  to  do  | 
less  or  more.  Not  even  when  he  stood ) 
upon  the  high  place  amidst  the  seven  alran 
with  the  burning  sacrifice,  and  nil  the  princes 
of  Moab  around  him,  and  knew  that  the  ex- 
preJsoWjectol"  his  calling  was  to  curve  the 
people  whom  the  most  high  had  blessed 
ye  here,  belbrc  the  mullitudesawembleiilo 
iie-artheconfirtnationof  their  hopes,  lewasi 
compelled  to  acknowledge  how  thase  hojm : 
were  defea&d,  saying,  ]i 


How  ihaJl  I  curu, -wham  Ood  luah  nnl  rur* 
how  shall  I  Art],  vkamilicLatdliuliliAldilhil ! 
For  (VDm  ihsiopcf  ihaKKk*  1w*Hiia,ui4  rh 


^ 
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I  WboU  kba :  lo,  th0  people  dull  dwell  aloM,  and 
•M  kc  rvckoaad  aaioag  the  natUNii. 
WiMcma  roam  the  dual  of  Jacob,  nnd  the  namber  or 
M  faank  part  of  bracll    I.el  sne  •••>'  the  drath  uf  the 
nffeievaa.  aad  tec  my  la»t  eod  be  like  bw  I 
A«d  Halak  aaid  anto  O.Jaaiii,  Wli»t  haaC  Ibou  doue 
feel    I  took  thre  iii  ciiine  mine  enrmie*.  and,  be- 
fedULiAim  haal  Mc«aed  ihRin  altinerthrr. 
I     A«d  km  aa««ered  and  mmI.  Mu«i  I  nut  take  heed  to 
IS  Lkal  wkirh  the  Lord  hath  pat  into  my  uiouUit 


Although  Ralanm  knciv  that  by  ohcyinir 

^  the  wonl  ot'  the  Lord  he  wus  Kacrificing  tlie 

t  favour  ot'  Ilia  master,  who  liad  ])ro[nise(i  to 

promote  him  to  honour,  yet  ai^in,  wlwti 

brou^t  to  the  top  of  another  mountain  witli 

the  iiTiin  hope  ol*  PMnping  from  tlie  power 

of  Omnipotence — when  Mven  altars  were 

a^n  bailf,  an*!  Mven  bullocks  and  seven 

:  rams  sarriiiced.  the  people  of  Moab  were 

a^ulo  toI«i  that  the  Lord 

hu%  MM  beheld  iniqniiy  in  Jiirnb,  nrtther  hath  he 

wm  prrvrraeneaa  in  brael:  thr  Lord  hia  God  ia  ^ith 
ktm.  mad  ike  ehovi  of  a  \ihg  la  auioni;  them. 

Disappointed  and  defeated^  Balak  now 

■  rerj-  naturally  exclaims,  Neither  curse  them 

^tialLnor  biesM  them  at  all.    Yet  Mill  will. 

Bf  to  ir}'  for  tiie  third  and  laet  time,  the 

I  power  of  man  agiiinst  hn  Maker,  he  leads 

Balaam  t'l  tJie  top  u{  Mount  Peor,  when? 

>  Ae  same  ceremonial  ^ives  tlie  sanction  «)i' 

ttuth.  and  the  majeiity  of  power,  to  the  woni.s 

of  the  prophet ;  and  h«Te  it  iis  that  he  ptiurs 

ferth  for  the  lact  time,  a  blespinir,  ^^iIl  richer 

aad  more  unlimited  than  before,  be^innin^ 

wuh  tue  beautiful  and  poetic  language, 

M0^  r«o4l7  are  fhy  tenia.  O  Jarnh,  and  thy  ta'jerna- 

Am  tW  *a2>7«  are  rbry  apread  forth,  ha  cardeiio  by  the 
rraer'a  «Ac.  aa  the  tree*  f4  lif  n  a!ne«  which  the  l«<ird  hnih 
ajid  «a  redar  crert  heftiJe  the  watera. 


Tn  those  WHO  are  be«t  acquainted  with 
te  Jio'^^  "f  the  human  heart,  the  ead  hi»- 
VM7-  of  Jephthah  and  hi  a  daucrhter  affords 
particulAr  interest  told  an  it  ii*  in  laiicfuage 
■erer  \-el  exceeded  for  simplicity  and  gen- 
uiie  brauty.  by  any  of  tiic  numerous  wri- 
irrv  who  have  given  uk,  both  in  protii*  and 
ven^.  iiua^inary  detaiU  of  this  nu;larichoIy 


Ami  Jrphrlwb  vowed  a  vow  naio  tlie  Lord,  and  aaid, 
tf  iftM  aluJi  wtihaqt  fail  deliirer  the  ihildrea  of  Amwon 


I 


Timn  It  aka:i  br.  ihai  wbalaoeirr  romelh  forth  of  the 
t  ■}  kaaia*  lo  sect  mt,  whra  I  return  la  peace 


from  the  children  of  Ammoa,  ehall  rarely  be  the  Lord'a, 
and  I  will  ofier  It  up  for  a  burnt-oflering. 

Ro  Jephthoh  paaaed  over  unto  the  children  of  Ammon 
to  fi:;ht  againat  them ;  aad  the  Lord  delitered  them  into 
hia  banda. 

And  he  amote  them  fVom  Aroer,  oTen  till  thou  coma 
to  Minnith,  even  twenty  citiea,  and  unto  the  plain  of  the 
\  inoyardn.  with  a  very  great  alaughter.  Thua  the  child- 
ren of  Ammon  were  aubdued  before  the  children  of 
larael. 

And  Jepbthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto  hia  houae,  and  be- 
hold hia  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrela 
and  with  dancea :  and  ahe  was  hia  only  child ;  beaide 
her  he  hud  neither  aon  nor  daughter. 

Ai>d  it  (*nme  to  paaa,  when  he  naw  her,  that  he  rent 
hia  clothea,  and  aaid,  Alaa,  my  daughter!  Then  haat 
brousht  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that 
trouble  me :  for  I  have  opened  my  month  unto  the  Lord, 
and  I  cannot  fro  bark. 

And  ahe  aaid  unto  him.  My  flither,  If  thou  haat  opened 
thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  that 
which  hath  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth ;  foraamuch  aa 
the  Lord  hath  taken  veniteance  for  thee  of  thine  enemlea, 
even  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

The  character  of  Samson  displays  in  a 
powerful  manner  that  combination  of  strength 
and  weakness,  which  too  frequently  pro- 
duces the  moBt  fatal  and  irrevocable  ruin. 
It  in  a  character  well  worthy  of  our  greatest 
poet,  yet  one,  to  ilie  interest  of  which,  his 
^^enius  could  add  nothing,  and  (what  is  say- 
iOjyr  nnich)  could  expatiate  upon  without 
takin:^  anything  away.  We  first  behold 
Sanii<on  ais  the  mim  before  w*hom  the  Phi- 
litttincs  trembled,  after  rending  the  lion,  and 
scattering  thout»andH  with  a  single  arm. 
stoopins^  to  the  dalliance  of  a  lalse  and 
wonhle.sd  woman — three  times  deceived — 
wantonly  and  wickedly  deceived,  yet  trust- 
ing her  at  Instwitli  the  secret  of  his  strength. 
Next,  betrayed  into  die  hands  of  his  cnemieii, 
we  find  him, 

**  Eyeleaa  m  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  ainvea  " 

And  lastly,  an  if  this  punishment  were  not 
sufficient,  he  is  led  forth  and  placed  between 
tho  pillar9  in  the  public  hall  of  entertain- 
ment, to  make  Hjxjrt  at  the  festival  of  liis 
enemicF,  rejoicing  in  his  weakness  and  his 
bonds ;  where  the  indignation  of  his  uncon- 
querable soul  finally  nerves  him  for  that 
tremenilous  act  of  retributive  vengeance, 
by  which  tlie  death  of  Samson  is  coinmein- 
urnted. 

The  story  of  Kuth  in  familiar  in  itft  toucli- 
ing  patlios,  to  every  feeling  heart ;  an  well 
as  intrinsictdly  beautitul  to  every  poetic 
mind.    What  fur  inntance  can  exceetl  ilic 
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deaeription  of  the  ieparstion  of  tlie  eistera,     ecioui  of  the  high  honour  which  awaited 
when  tlicir  mother  entreats  tliem  to  leave  I  hitn,  that  when  Samuel  emphatically  ub, 
I  '*  la  not  the  desire  of  the  people  on  thee,  tod 
ii  ii     riuj      iti     'o        d  w    1  d  I  *^  '^^  father's  houseT'  he  answera  wii" 

b  kiwd  )iir  moiiier-in-i^w ;  uui  Ruih  craie  udu  <  periecC  humility  and  simplieily  or  heart, 


■uem  In 


In  Bpeakios  oC  poetry  aa  it  relates  to  tlie 
passions,  and  to  the  minor  impulses,  and 
6ner  sensibilities  of  human  nature,  as  well 
OS  to  the  semes  and  circunmianccs  most 
calculated  for  tlieir  dcvelopCMnent,  we  have 
ipsilation  in  pointing  out  the  life  and 
character  of  Saul,  as  jine,  abounding  per- 
haps more  than  any  otlicr  in  the  Scriptures, 
»it!i  poeticiil  interest.  The  book  of  Job  i:! 
)ne  of  poetry  itself,  yet  the  chamcler  of  Ihc 
luhlinte  sufferer  doeii  not  aflbrd  the  raripty 
exhihiied  in  thai  of  Saul.  ProKtmte  in  the 
djint  of  the  enrlh,  and  still  iioldinif  commu- 
nion wiJi  the  Deily,  we  behold  him  na  an 
isolated  bcjn^,  struck  out  from  the  common 
lot,  and  set  apart  far  a  particular  dispcntin- 
,  wliDse  severity  was  sulKcienl  to  fill  a 
e  human  henrl  with  bilternesB.  But  the 
experience  of  Saul  is  that  of  a  more  ordi- 
nary man,  wilh  whom  we  can  fully  sympa- 
thize, aa  we  go  along  with  him  tlirougli 
those  great  national  and  eocial  chana:es,  by 
which  men  of  common  mould  are  often 
placed  before  die  n-orld  in  a  point  of  view 
•  striking  and  important,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  the  name  of  great  Wc  recognize  in  the 
king  of  Israel  the  same  motives  and  feelings 
by  which  men  in  all  ages  have  been  influ- 
enced ;  yet  while  we  speak  of  him  as  a  less 
extraordinary  character  tlian  Job,  it  is  only 
far  as  the  features  of  his  character  are 
>re  intelligible  and  familiar  to  our  obser- 
,ti')n  and  experience ;  for  every  tiling 
recorded  of  him  in  his  eventful  history, 
bespeaks  a  mind  imbued  at  the  same  time 
witii  power  and  sensibility,  and  a  soul  capa- 
;  ble  of  the  extremes  both  of  good  and  evil.  I 
I  We  behold  him  first  a  simple  youth — a 
choice  jfoun  J  man,  and  a  goodly,  so  uncon-  | 


■  B*i.J.nil 


Merauotmid 


We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  an  ainhi-| 
lious  heart,  but  rather  a  heart  enlarged  w 
a  conception  of  the  favour  of  the  Almigliiy,! 
and  filled  wilh  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and 
wilh  all  heavenward  aspiiations;  so  that, 
'  under  a  sense  of  tire  responsibility  of  M 
ing  forth  as  a  king,  an  edict  among  Iw 
people,  he  built  an  altar-unto  the  Lord,  ai 
asked  counsel  of  God  before  he  went  down 
after  the  Philistines.  Thus  far  we  find  him 
ohi^dient  as  a  man,  and  faithful  as  a 
reign ;  fur  his  heart  was  yet  uncorrupledby 
the  temptations  which  surround  a  throne: 
but  llie  power  of  lending  and  governing 
others,  soon  produced  its  natural  and  fr»- 
qupnt  consrquenr* — a  disposition  to  be 
jniided  by  his  own  inchnation,  and  to  ; 
all  higher  authorilj-.  Thus,  when 
mandcd  to  go  and  smite  the  Amalekite^ 
and  utterly  to  elay  both  men  and  women, 
infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep^  eantd 
and  ass,  he  spared  Agag  and  the  bnt  of 
the  sheep,  and  of  the  raen,  and  of  the  lol- 
licigs,  and  of  the  lambx,  and  all  that  i 
gooi!,  and  would  not  utterly  destroy  them  j 
tliereby  trnnGirresEing  the  great  panimount 
\nw,  no  lesH  ncceRsary  for  the  right  gor> 
emment  of  nn  infant  mind,  than  for  i 
infant  world — the  law  of  obedience. 

Then  «mf  the  worJ  nflhe  Ijir.l  ontn  9MnqcT,  Mylt 
It  npenlflb  rm  ibal  I  Have  »t  up  fo<il  to  b«  k)>f :  I 

and  he  cilnl  Hrnn  Ihi  t.ard  all  Difbi. 

And  whrn  Biiniui-]  row  up  otlr  to  meet  Uui  )a  ib 
mnrnin;,  it  wu  tnlil  Bmnufil,  uylnf,  BaaJ  rwu 
C>rnifll,  nnd,  behold,  ba  mi  blm  ap  r  pinre.  nnd  ii 
dwui.  and  pmwd  on.  and  ;niK  down  in  GllfaL 

And  Bamiirl  uine  In  Baul:  and  Saul  tald  nnlsUs^L 
BiMud  IM  Ihon  of  Ihc  Lord :  1  baTr  perHnmad  tk*  ca*  H 
mandmentnrtbeLar.l.  U 

Aad  aaioBFl  hU,  What  DMBCth  Ih*|  Oh  bknll(  if  I 
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ewa,  aad  the  lowlif  ofthe  oxen  which 

IhMTl 

Aa4  flaal  Mid,  They  hare  broacht  them  (Vom  the 
Aaalchitce :  for  the  people  epured  the  be«f  or  the  sheep 
Mi  ef  iW  oxe«.  to  Mcrillce  onto  the  Lord  thy  God ;  eud 
the  red  we  have  utterly  destroyed. 

TWa  tamoel  md  iittln  MauK  Riay.  and  I  win  tell  *hee 
whfli  the  Lord  halli  eaid  to  me  this  night.    And  he  taid 
'  Kfo  hta.  May  on. 

;    Aad  «a«aH  aaid.  When  ihon  waet  little  In  Ihine  own 
arta.  «aM  thou  not  ma<la  the  head  of  the  tri)»ei  or  Iiirael, 
'  *d  the  Lord  anointed  ihee  kinr  over  Urael  1 

AaJ  the  Lord  eent  thee  on  a  journey,  and  mid.  Go  and 
'  ttirr'i  deairoy  the  ainnera  of  the  Amalehiteis  and  fight 
tftiaM  them  until  they  be  con»uin«*d. 

Ui#fcfiire  then  did«t  thou  not  ol>ey  the  Toire  of  the 
Urj.  taf  rfidat  fly  upon  the  spoil,  and  did«t  evil  in  the 
m*\:  wf  iW  Lord  1 

AlVr  this  reproof  from  Samuel,  Saul  again 
rndrai'ouni  to  juRtity  himHclfby  proving  tliut 
ibe  nr«ervation  lie  had  made  was  solely  for 
the  purpo«e  nfsarriticinjr  to  the  Lord,  when 
the  prophet  enipliatically  aaka, 

IU:h  the  l>ord  as  rreat  deli^rht  in  burnt  oflTerini^s  nnd 
■rr  Jrra,  ■•  la  o!i#>ini{  the  vmre  of  the  I^rd  7    Df-hold, 
,  H  ekey  w  better  Uiaa  McriUci',  and  ii>  hearken  than  the 
ftaerra... 

I    To  Samuel,  who  seems  hitherto  to  have 

'  mood  ur  the  capacity  of  an  interceiiKor  be- 

iveeo  Kum  and  the  Divine  Majesty,   Saul 

'  IMT  humbleia  hiniiicir,  and  entreats  that  ho 

.  wiil  pardon  hin  sin,  and  turn  ai;ain  with  him, 

'  tfiat  lie  may  worship  tlie  Lord.     And  when 

ff£J  rtj^rteii.  he  humbles  hirnnclf  yet  mure, 

and  prayn   (Oh!  how  naturally!)   that  at 

ImAi  lite  pniphet  will  honor  him  before  tlte 

peopie.  tiiat  tiie  worM  may  not  witn<*ss   his 

^^^ridation.     And  now  Samuel  yields,  but 

told  FooiiaAiTthat  Iw  rame  no  more 

Saul  imtil  the  day  of  his  dt'atii ;  nevtT- 

lhr!'.>«  lie  mutjni«'d  f^r  him,  an<l  the  Lord 

irpr.'iieU  lliat  ho  had  made  Saul  kin;;  over 

r 

A?  J  iW  l*p>nf  of  the  l<nr<l  departr«l  fnim  8aal,  and  an 
««C  ap^tf  fr«>a  ihe  Ixird  tiuubltNl  him 

H  >w  d^seripfive  it  this  pa.esaire  of  tliis 
rradual  falli?i:f  away  from  Divine  Oivour. 
wtuch  aomr times  darkens  and  weighs  dow:i 
Ih^  fTHiI.  filling  it  wiili  £;lo<)my  thou^'ht^.  and 
■ki  f(«rrbi>dint^  Ion:?  bfl<)rc  the  melancholy 
chan^  is  pereepiible  in  the  outward  ehrtrnr- 
%fT.  Arhi  how  strikinirly  dor.a  jt  illustMle 
tivf  hidden,  ariil  to  us  mvi^teriouK  workiniTs 
of  the  exeat  plan  of  Providence,  that  the  lii- 
lan*  m^as;  ofKrauLnlreaily  seen'tly  appointed 
by  Dirioe  comniusion,  should  be  tlie  min- 


strel chosen  to  come  and  charm  away,  with 
the  melody  of  his  harp,  the  evil  spirit  from 
the  mind  of  his  predecessor  in  authority; 
and  that  Saul  should  arise  relieved  and  re- 
freshed by  the  music  of  the  instrument  of  his 
future  torment  For  it  is  not  long  before  envy 
enters  into  his  heart,  adding  its  envenomed 
stings  to  the  anguish  he  is  already  enduring. 
He  hears  tlie  song  of  the  dancing  women  as 
they  meet  him  witli  tabrets  and  with  joy, 
answering  one  another,  and  saying,  tliat 
Saul  hatli  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
lens  of  thousands,  and  he  asks,  liTiat  can 
David  have  more  hut  the  kingdom?  Yet 
ailer  tliis  he  promises  him  hi.>4  daughter  in 
marriage,  but  quickly  repenting  him  of  the 
purposeil  honour,  bestows  her  upon  another. 
Again,  hoping  she  may  be  a  snare  to  him, 
he  offers  him  his  second  daughter;  and  then 
we  are  told  that  he  saw  and  knew  thai  the 
Ijord  ir^/jT  iciUi  David^  and  that  his  daughter 
loved-  him.  And  JSaul  was  yet  the  more 
a/raid  of  David  ;  and  he  became  his  enemy 
contimudly :  yiH  once  more  at  tlie  earnest 
intercession  of  Jonatlian,  Saul  consents  to 
receive  David  agam  into  his  presence. 

And  Jonnthnn  called  D!ivid,and  Jonathan  shewed  him 
all  thns4^  tliinc^H.  And  Jonathan  brtMi^ht  David  lo  Saul, 
and  he  wan  in  bin  prenonce  an  in  timen  paitt. 

And  thrre  waii  wor  acain :  and  David  went  oui  and 
foushi  Willi  the  Philiktiiien,  and  slew  them  with  aj^reat 
•UuL'hirr;  and  Ihvy  fled  from  him. 

And  (hcevd  Mpiril  Ironi  ihr  I^>rd  wannpno  Saul,  an  he 
Bit  in  hi*  hrtiiM*  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand:  and  Da\ld 
piiixfd  wrh  i:iN  hnnd. 

And  Knul  woiight  lo  iimite  David  even  to  the  wall  with 
thr  javrlin  ;  Imt  he  »!ipped  away  out  uf  SauI'M  prewenre, 
and  he  »iiiot<-  the  ja^Hin  into  Ihe  wall:  and  Da\id  fled, 
and  e»r»p«-d  that  inL'bt. 

Tin?  sfmfjrL^e  was  now  passed  The  ear- 
ly l«Mitlen<*y  of  liie  soul  of  the  king  to  seek, 
aiiil  to  do  good,  was  finally  subdued,  and  he 
went  forth  to  pursue  the  chort(>nof  the  Lord, 
as  an  o])en  and  avowed  eneniv ;  yet,  en- 
voiirinix  to  justify  himself  by  proving  that 
Daviil  had  first  rinen  up  against  him,  he  a]>- 
\\^.i\\>  to  hi:)  servants,  and  fully  conscious 
tJiat  his  cause  would  not  stand  tlie  te<:t  of 
impartial  examination,  he  ap}ieals  to  tlxMr 
inttverst,  and  to  their  compassion,  rather  tliaji 
to  Uieir  ju»lgmcnt 

Ilfsr  now,  je  Benjaniilrs  ;  will  the  son  of  Jr^«e  jrive 
eTrr>  one  «f  >ou  fields  and  vineyards,  and  make  you  all 
capiaina  of  thnusands,  und  captains  nf  hundred* ; 

That  all  of  yuu  have  conspired  af  ainat  ma,  and  tbare 
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t 

liaonpthHt  fthcueiii  HM  ihat  inyw'inbtihiniiiieii  irifue  .  put  a\v;iy  all  ivlio  had  fiusillar  spiritij  Vld  ' 

uizanl/:,  nut  ot  the  laiio.  lie  stoops  to  dH- 


I 


,1 


•orry  fur  iiir.  <>r  nbfwcih  untn  me  thii  my  mm  liiih 
•lirreJ  up  uiy  mtvsui  a:guu«t  bw,  to  lir  iii  waii,  a*  kt 
tbU  diy  I 

Filli'd  Willi  ruficoiir  nnJ  jctiluusy.  hi'Ii^ht' 
cned  by  the  rirtin^r  ftiiiii'  uiul  intlucnce  ot* 
DaviiJ,  S;iul  pursiR'.i  him  to  tinr  ivililfTiU'ss 
of  Eniroill.  when'  \v«;  iiiet't  uitli  :i  rt-inark-  |  ""■«"♦"••  .... 

All  I  V..V  \%'iinHii  Kiiil  iinio  Ijiiu,  llrholii,  tho«  knowctt  ■ 
wlinr  S-fii  h.tili  liMiie.  bow  he  hxili  rut  niTthoAe  that  havt 
l.tiiii..:ir  k)i:rtU,  ntiii  liir  wicnrJa.  Mil  oflkc  Und :  wbrr»  j 
I'm-  tilt  ii  2a>r»t  (huij  u  siittre  lur  ay  UTe,  u  cause  nw  it  | 


iTuise  liiinsi'lf.  dud  to  *^o  at  midnight  to  cait 
his  lurlom  ho{M*8  upon  tlie  enchantiaenti  cf 
the  witch  ol*  Eiuif)r 

Anil  hi*  >t!i:J  |i>  thr  wnmnfi.  I  pray  ibee. diTwe  oaioBt 
liy  a  utuiUtr  Mpiiii.  uid  bring  up  hiui,  whom  1»JmU 


I  •* 


■| 


abk*  instance  of  lurhiMriuire  on  the  part  of  a 
persecuted  man.  Witii  the  Hkln  of  the 
kin^^s  robe  in  hi4  hand.  David  »<ho\v8  him 
that  he  had  advanrt^J  ho  near  his  persnu 
rirt  to  have  Ih^cu  able  with  thf  saiiM*  liirilitv 
to  dcKtroy  hi»  htt%  but  that  ht>  ^i)•a^l■d  Iiim 
fnmi  rtrvrreiire  fur  the  Lord's  anoiiit«'d. 
When,  lit  ruck  at  onct;  witli  a  H'n>f*  u['  hi.-i 
own  rrcrnt  daiiirtTj  with  tlie  inuKinralilc 
deahntr  o\'  one  wtumi  In*  behi'vod  to  In-  an 
(MU'iny,  with  the  biirht  i)f  tlit:  man  li>'  IkkI  . 
•MUM-   lovt'il — IovimI  in   thi*   days   wlirii   hi.-*  | 

heart    WMH     not    as    now.     Ncared     ^\i:h    llu*   '   nn.i.  \.ii.<,'.  imn  r  ini»-f:i  up;  mH'!  be  it  rovered 


worn*    of  pasKiftiiH ;   and   ]HTliaps   timchrd 
iniM-f   llian  all   with  th«'  tunes  of  the  voii*(; 
i\];irh   iri    tliosc  happier  dayj:  had  hern  l.is 
inii-ir.  Saul  exrlaims.   A  this  thj  roMV\  my 
mifi  Diiri'I  /  and  then  fir  h'/tnf  up  hi^  roirr 
nrui    wrpf.     After  this  hurst  of  teiuienu'ss. 
hiH  heart   'i<  opened  to  oxpres.-«  th«'  full  nenr-v  | 
lie  had  nf  Pa\id*s  supenori»y.  anil  llie  .-ironi;  j 
feeliii>r   rver  present  !  )  hi<   niind.   iliat  he  | 
biMiii!*!  nw.'  «!;»y  he  r')ii<.p<-!Ii  d  to  re>!_rii  ilie  ■ 
reins  of  p>vt'rnnieii:  i:i:'>  Jiif^  hand.-*. 

And  he  >iiiii  fn  lHi\iii. '1  li'm  sit  iiinre  ri.*bi<i«i*  ittt.a 
1 .  Ihr  Ihnii  hi->t  n-wnriJril  uie  l ■«••!,  win k.ii  I  Ii.im  h- 
wnnlc'l  (her  rM\. 

Allii  lifiw.  ti  !iit|  !.  I  kim^v  wt  .1  III  it  Ih'iii  "Iri'.l  oiin  \ 
he  kill'.',  u'l.:  ih.-if  the  kin/iliuii  iM  Ii-r:!*!  "hnW  li  •>:::- 
li|i>hril  111  t!i'iitf  Ii.-inii. 

A  MTond  in*»tance  of  a  .-^-injilar  kind  fir- 
run*,  ill  whirh  Saul  ajijH-ars  to  ho  >:rur\. 
thnuj^Ii  le>K  lorcibly,  with  tlie  ireiierovity  uf 
David,  wiiom  he  htill  atldresse^*  as  his  son. 
and  of  whom  he  nirain  prophrsiey,  that  he 
*'hh.ill  do  ^rcat  thinL^s,  and  shall  still  pre- 
vail.'' l^ut  tln-se  transient  fhullitinn::  of 
former  j*e«  linjr  l»Jiss  away  before  tlie  ^'aiher- 
inj;r  inHuenre  of  Daviil.  and  Saul  hiind)les 
hiniRelf  to  seek  consolation  under  his  Ihllincr 

ft»rtunrs  t'rom  the  hist  iniMTable  and  barn-n  |  tion  of  Samuel.  *•  Why  ha-st  thou  disquiete<i 
remmrcr  of  the.  utterly  cli'stitute  in  soul.  |  me  .'"  *•//•••. .'".nv  f  n  .;  snrr  dUfrcSSiH!.'' '■'. 
Samuel  is  dead,  and  tliou£rii  the  kiufr  had.  *  Ar.<l  when  it  is  .-aid  iliat  "  he  stooped  with  < 
from  the  impulse   of  his  b«'tter  jud«:mont.  '  his  tlwe  to  the  ground."  and  finally  '•fcD  . 


I 


An. I  Sn'il  swarr  lo  her  l>y  the  Lrrd,  aayini;.  Af  ffae 
I'idl  ii>t[>i.  ihcrr  bUa'A  iiu  ^ua^Hbnirni  happcAtolbft 
ti'i  i-i.'>  tl.iii:. 

Tilt  II  i>ii:.l  ifir  uoni^ii.  Whi>in  hball  1  bria^  ap  uto  . 
I'll «  *    AiiJ  111-  >ai'l.  Drill L'  me  up  efainuel. 

Ki.'l  Htif-ti  li.e  wutn^iii  *.iw  r(ini lit-!,  the  r lied  with  • 
'  'iiii  % ii,( r  ;  riti.l  ibr  wiiiiiin  •imkr  lo  r»ul,  Msyiaf,  Wky 
bn*!  ilioii  i:iTr;vi-.|  iiir  ?  fur  Ibou  art  SauL 

\i  'i  i!if  k  11^  r>i..!  II lit!)  ht  r.  Ue  n<>!  afraul :  for  vhitt 
«i.\\r-,r  th'.-:  All!  !'i»  wniuiii  »«id  uDio  SauL  I  MW 
L'-">  n»i  fu'.  f.*  iiiil  .ifii.f  ^:|rtil 

A'-  ■  hi-  •*•  .!  iiiiio  lifr.  Wbir  fi  rm  t*  he  of*    And  iha  : 

rirfe  ■  ' 
iim.:;.*      Aii.l  Sjii!  ;ii-ii-nvi'il  ibai  ii  vinx  ^*aTDael.  and  be 
•>ltiii;i|.|  w.'U  !,:«  fi.  r  tit  ihi-  irriuitiij. a!;d  tiowed  himMlf 

\ii>1  •Sniiii'l  »<i  ■:  \  I  S;»«i1.  Why  hn»i  ihou  dk«fpi:*!ied 
nil',  to  'urinj  iiic  u-i  '  Aiiil  Hnnl  .in^wrred.  1  am  tore  ii*- 
trf«4»rl :  t'.ir  thr  |'lij!i>tii:t-«  mike  w<tr  Hcain«t  me.  lad 
':••!)  >  Jciiarici!  Initii  tin.  anil  nn^werrth  me  no  More. 
iiti-iirr  liy  |>ritiil:r|-.  ni<r  >•>  lirriiiMi:  iherefhre  I  ktve  \ 
cri'ii  ibi-f.  ibai  ihiiu  nia,iHt  make  known  unin  ae  wlal  j 

I  »li»n  iln 

Tiirfi  ^:l.ll  S.-iniiif"].  Whrrrforf  ih*-n  doat  thoa  ask  of 
inc.  M  r  ;)-r  r!.r  l.oril  if  ilr;nr!fl  rri»i:i  tber.  and  ia  heeoa*  ■ 

I    t!i:i!«'  «  'ii'»U\   ■  I 

\:ii!  the  t.' r<  hnth  iloiip  in  h.ni  a«  he  »pAke  by  nc  ■   ; 

,   I  >r  ;!if  t.oril  hnrli  ren'  thr  kiit:;iiiM:i  out  of  tbioe  kaad,  ' 

j  .nil!  i,  11  nil  III  III  \  i.ii.'ljI'O'ir.  i*rn  Til  IHivid:  j 

Ilii  H.«f  ihoj  ii!ieyi>i  n«»t  the  vorce  of  the  I  ord.  nof  I 

■  i'\»"  ii'i-.Ni  hi*  fprri-  wratb  lipH'i  .\:ii.i!i-h. therefore haih  ' 

!;;•   I  "r-t  ilmir  t'l.*  thin  •  !i'iii»  ihei"  ihJH  day. 
[       M.»j-i  i»\>r  thi"  I.iir  I   v  ill  o!-o  ilrliver  Wrnel  with  thff  . 
i:>i  I  i!ti*  !,tnd  i>r  thr  I'll■!llltlll^<l :   and  tivmnrrow  fhail  : 
I'i'ii  .111.1  ili\  -.  iix  W  V.  .ih  fill  :  the  l.iirii  tiIski  »hn1!  d^ 
■|;.»  ■  I  III  *^^t>\  i.i"l«r'il  iiiTi»i!if  iiMi:iI  ci'i'ihc  Phili!>iine«. 

'I  'irii  ."^iiiil  '.t',]  riruirhf  M.ny  ■,.]  mIi-hl'  on  the  evirtb.  bb<I  ' 
\\u«  -.i-re  Nlrai.l.  lu-r.iii-t'  nf  ilir  ^orj^  of  Saurirl ;  tad  , 
\h-Tv  AMIS  u<«  vtrcnffih  In  him  ;  lor  he  had  cjien  Ln  bread 
n'.l  till-  day.  nor  hll  iht:  nifht 

H<)W  atfoctinir  is  this  picture  of  the  abject 
Ptate  of  a  tallea  kinir — fallen  not  so  much  ■ 
iVoiu  earthly  honmir.  as  from  tlic  cotmic- 
nanee  and  protection  of  the  Kini:  of  kuYC8> 
Kvrii  Saul,  the  enviotis  jiersecutor  of  hii 
unoiTendinii  successor.  boconiPs  an  object  of 
i'oi:i|i;iv.':iorj.  when  he  nnswers  to  the  que**  * 
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•traightway  all  along  upon  the  earth,"  tliere 
can  •carcely  be  a  stronger  description  of  to- 
tal abandonment  of  soul  under  a  deep  sense 
of  the  overwhelming  might  of  Omnipotence ; 
as  well  as  of  a  melancholy  presage  of  the 
entii-e  uprooting  of  all  that  be  had  trusted 
and  gloried  in.  Yet  searcely  trusted  in,  for 
lie  had  greatly  feared  the  thing  wliich  was 
about  to  come  upon  him,  and  which  the  aw- 
ful voice  of  the  prophet  risen  from  the  dead 
had  solemnly  confirmed. 

The  doom  of  the  king  of  Israel  was  now 
sealed.  And  when  the  PJiilistines  arose  and 
fought  against  Israel,  and  "  followed  hard 
afler  Saul  and  his  sons,  and  tlie  Philistines 
slew  Jonathan,  and  Abinodab,  and  Meichi- 
shoa,  Saul's  sons ;" 

And  the  battle  went  wan  tgaintt  Seul,  And  the  erchera 
hit  him ;  iind  he  wes  sore  wounded  of  the  errheri ; 

Then  nid  Seal  unto  hie  ermoar-beerr.r,  Draw  thjr 
•word,  asd  thni«t  me  throa^h  therewith ;  lest  thei*e  un- 
eircarociaed  come  and  thrust  me  through,  and  Abuse  me. 
But  his  armoar-beurer  would  not ;  Tor  he  was  sore  «ft^d. 
Th«re4bre  Saul  took  a  sword,  and  Tell  upon  it. 

.  Through  the  whole  of  this  history,  we 
trace  the  same  strong  and  natural  dcvclope- 
meat  of  feeling,  which  all  our  most  talented 
authors  aspire  to  in  their  descriptions,  and 
upon  which  they  chiefly  depend  for  the  po- 
etical interest  of  what  they  describe.  But 
while  in  the  character  of  Saul  are  forcibly 
portrayed  the  fatal  workings  of  the  passions 
of  envj',  jealousy,  and  remorse,  accompanied 
^th  many  of  those  delicate  shades,  which 
denote  the  latest  yearnings  after  good,  ami 
the  eariiest  tendency  to  evil,  the  characler 
of  David  is  scarcely  less  poetical  in  its 
strength,  and  beauty,  and  consistency,  va- 
ried by  a  few  instances  of  natural  weakness, 
producing  their  own  atonement  in  the  humi- 
liation, the  abasement,  tlie  agony  of  mind,  and 
the  final  welcome  back  to  Divine  love,  by 
which  they  are  succeeded. 

The  attachment  between  David  and  Jona- 
than is  perhaps  tlie  most  beautiful  and  prr- 
fect  instance  of  true  friendship  which  we 
have  cti  record.  As  a  shepherd,  and  a 
prince,  their  lirst  covenant  is  made. 

Then  Jonathan  and  David  maae  a  coTenant,  because 
he  loved  him  as  his  own  soul. 

Aad  Jonathan  stripped  ofT  the  robe  that  was  upon  him, 
•ad  gave  it  to  IHiTld,  and  bia  garments,  even  to  hix 

rordf  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle. 


And  wo  see  the  same  covenant  binding 
them  together  through  all  the  changes  of 
tlieir  af\er  life ;  for  Jonathan,  who  loved  the 
simple  minstrel  boy  that  charmed  away  the 
evil  spirit  from  liis  father,  ki.cw  not  tlie  emy 
of  Saul  when  that  minstrel  liccame  a  man 
of  war,  and  multitudes  were  gathered  be- 
neath his  banner.  And  David,  persecuted  j 
as  he  was  by  the  father  of  his  friend,  never 
once  betrayed  towards  him  or  his,  the  bitter- 
ness of  an  injured  spirit,  but  followed  him 
even  to  his  death,  with  the  reverence  due  to 
the  Lord's  anointed.  It  is  then  that  he  pours 
forth,  both  for  Saul  and  Jonat^.an,  that  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  lamentation,  which  no 
language  can  exceed  in  poetry  and  pathos. 

The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places: 
how  are  the  mighty  Cillen ! 

Tell  it  not  in  Oath,  publish  It  not  In  the  streets  of  As- 
kelon ;  lest  the  daoghters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest 
the  ilAughtrrs  of  the  uncircumelsed  triumph. 

Ye  mountains  of  CSilboa,  let  (here  be  no  dew,  neither 
let  there  be  rain,  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings :  for 
there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  Is  vilely  cast  away,  the 
shield  of  Soul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  wUh 
oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  (ht  of  the  mti;hty, 
the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back,  and  the  sword  of 
Saul  returned  not  empty. 

Haul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  In  their 
liTrs,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided :  they  were 
swiOer  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger  than  lions. 

Yc  dauehters  of  Isrsel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed 
you  in  »car1ri,  with  other  delights,  who  put  on  orna- 
ments of  gold  upon  your  apparel. 

How  are  the  mighty  flilleii  in  the  miiUt  of  the  battle  I 
O  Jonnthan.  thou  wajit  hUmi  in  thine  high  places. 

I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan :  very 
pleAsant  hast  thou  been  unto  me:  thy  love  to  me  was 
wonderful,  psiihing  the  love  of  woman.  ' 

flow  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war 
perished ! 

There  is  an  insUincc  of  maternal  affec- 
tion  recorded  in  the  21st  chapter  of  tlie  same 
book,  which  in  speaking  of  the  strength  of 
human  passions  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  It  is  where  David  was  com- 
manded to  destroy  tlie  remnant  of  the  honf^e 
of  Saul,  and  seven  sons  of  the  late  king 
were  delivered  up  into  his  hantl,  but  lie 
spared  MephibosheUi,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
because  of  the  Lord's  oath  tliat  was  between 
David  and  Jonathan. 


But  the  k  ing  took  the  two  sons  of  Rlxpah,  the  daughter 
of  Aiah,  whom  she  Imre  unto  Sanl,  Armoni  and  Mephl- 
bosheth ;  and  the  five  sons  of  Micbal,  the  daughter  of 
Saul,  whom  she  brought  up  for  Adriel,  the  son  of  Bar- 
xilUi,  the  Meholaihite ; 
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And  he  deliTered  them  into  the  hand*  or  the  Gibeon- 
ite«,  aud  they  hanged  thera  in  the  hill  before  the  Lord  : 
and  thoy  fell  alt  seven  together,  and  were  put  to  death 
in  the  dHv*  of  harvest,  in  the  flrrt  daya,  in  the  beginning 
of  bnrlry  hnrvest 

And  It'xpah.  the  danjerhter  of  Aiah,  took  uckclnihfand 
■preiid  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  firom  the  beginning.of 
harvest,  nnlil  water  dropped  upon  thrm  out  of  heaven, 
aud  •uflVred  u<*ither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  ihem 
by  day,  nor  the  beastn  of  the  field  by  night. 

Of  all  the  inRtances,  iinaginnry  or  real, 
handed  down  to  us  by  liible  or  hiHtory,  we 
have  not  one  of  a  more  intense  and  devoted 
love  than  tliis.  A  solitary  wonian  seated 
upon  a  rock,  watching  the  wasting  bodies 
of  her  two  dead  sons,  day  after  day — night 
after  night — witli  no  shelter  but  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven — no  repose  but  tlie  sack- 
cloth spread  upon  the  rock,  an  emblem  of 
her  own  abasement — no  hope  but  to  see  the 
last — the  very  last  of  all  she  loved — no  con- 
solation but  her  constancy — no  support  but 
tlie  magnitude  of  her  own  incommunicable 
grief.  It  was  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and 
the  feet  of  a  busy  multitude  might  come  and 
go  beneath  that  solitary  rock — the  shout  of 
gladness — the  acclamation  of  the  joyous 
reapers  might  be  heard  from  the 'valleys 
below;  but  tliere  she  sat  in  her  loneliness 
upon  the  dismal  watch  tower  of  death, 
faitiiful  to  her  silent  and  sacred  trust,  suffer- 
ing neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on 
them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  Jield  by 
nifrht. 

The  whole  life  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
especially  his  last  appearance  upon  earili, 
is  remarkable  for  an  interest  whose  least 
recommendation  is  that  of  being  highly  po- 
etical ;  for  deeply  as  this  subject  has  occu- 
pied tlie  heart  of  the  writer,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  pursuing  it  through  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  tracing  its  connexion 
with  the  revelation  of  those  sacred  tniths 
upon  which  depend  our  hopes  of  eternity, 
the  consideration  of  poetry  loses  much  of 
its  importance  by  comparison,  and  the  task 
of  the  writer  becomes  like  that  of  one  who 
culls  with  adventurous  hand,  tlie  flowers 
that  grow  around  the  fountain  of  life.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  of  itself  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  near  approach  to  the 
doctrinal  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  whose 
strictly  spiritual  import,  though  still  couched 
in  language  both  figurative  and  poetical  in 
the  extreme,  places  them  above  the  reach 


of  ordinary  discussion,  in  a  sphere  more 
exclusively  appropriated  to  considerationi 
of  infinitely  greater  importance. 

Some  further  progress  may  howevci  k 
justifiable  in  the  course  we  hope  we  h&ve 
hitherto  pursued  without  profaning  what  k 
pure,  or  violating  what  is  sacred ;  and  we 
consequently  pause  at  that  passage  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  in  which  the  prophet  Elijah 
is  described  as  escaping  from  his  enemiei 
into  tlie  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  where, 
casting  himself  upon  the  ground,  he  ex- 
claims, "  It  is  enough ;  now,  O  Lord,  take 
away  my  life,  for  I  am  not  better  than  mj 
fathers." 

Such  were  the  human  feelings  contending 
for  tlie  empire  of  his  mind,  that  he  ivai 
almost  weary  o^  tlie  service  of  his  Divioe 
Master,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  dinp- 
pointment,  hatred,  and  persecution.  How 
simple,  and  yet  how  admirably  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  state,  are  the  means  here  adopted 
to  bring  him  again  to  a  sense  of  the  snper- 
intcnding  care  and  love  of  his  heavenly 
Fatlier. 


And  a*  he  lay  and  ilept  under  a  juniper  tree,  ^^.—.^ 
then  an  angel  touched  him,  and  twid  anto  him,  AriienA  | 
eat. 

And  he  looked,  and  behold,  there  was  a  cake  bakei  M 
the  conlfl,  and  a  cru«e  of  water  at  hie  head.  And  ke  dM 
eut  and  drink,  and  laid  him  down  again. 

And  the  un^el  of  the  Lord  came  again  a  aecond  ttB^i 
and  touched  him,  and  said,  Arise  and  eat ;  bacan—  tkt 
journey  is  loo  great  for  thee. 

And  he  aroKe,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  went  is  dM 
RtrL'iigth  of  that  meat  forty  days  and  forty  nlf  hta  aal* 
Iloreh  the  mount  of  (iod. 

And  he  came  thither  unto  a  cave,  and  lodged  there, 
and  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  Wktl 
doMt  th<iu  here,  Elijah? 

Aud  he  Haid.  I  have  been  very  jealoaa  for  the  Lord  Ck>d 
of  ho8tfl :  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  fbreakea  tky 
covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altera,  and  alaia  thy  pr»> 
phcu  with  the  nword  ;  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left;  and 
they  8t.ek  my  life,  to  take  it  away. 

And  he  baid,  Go  forth,  and  stand  npon  the  moaat  bt> 
fore  the  Lord.  And,  behold,  the  Lord  paaaed  by,  tad  a 
great  and  Hfron^  wind  rent  the  mountalna,  and  brake  Is 
piereti  the  rock*  before  the  Lord ;  but  the  Lord  waa  lot 
in  the  wind  :  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake ;  but  tiM 
I^)rd  wna  not  in  the  earthquake. 

And  after  the  earthquake  a  Are ;  bnt  the  Lord  wm  Ml 
in  the  Are :  and  after  the  Are  a  etill  small  voice. 

And  it  was  lo,  when  Elijah  heard  it,  that  he  wrapped 
hist  face  in  hi*  mantle,  and  went  out,  and  stood  in  th*  M- 
terintr  In  of  the  ca%  e.  And,  behold,  there  came  a  voiGO 
nnto  him,  and  said,  What  dost  thoa  here,  Elijah  1 

WTiere,  through  tlie  wide  range  of  modem 
literature  can  we  find  a  passage  to  be  com- 
pared with  this,  for  the  conciseness  andikD- 
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I'  plkity  with  which  idnu  the  most  mblime 

j  and  elevated  are  conveyed  inlo  the  tiiinil 
I  The  proiiltei  hiul  1>oeii  looking,  (perliaps 
inipatMMiily)  fur  some  stri'ting  exhiliitioa  of 
I  Aliuiglity  power  Amonj^t  llie  children  of 
'  mta,  {irg«a\i  ol'thc  HcrctepringKOl'aclJnri, 
ftnd  tLction  itaell"  being  alike  iitni«  [lie  c'n- 
Bol  of  Omuipolcncu  wW.n  hia  lliiili  junt  U\- 
canfidence  are  renmniiir,!  by  wilne^^ini' 
one  of  those  [rri!ii=]ii|.;Li-:  niid  iiuI'lI  coiivi.l- 

aionaortlie  ti.im'ii!-.  l,y»liKli  Ibmia  aro 
.uprooted,  and  ri"lii  .niTiKniiiu.  accompa- 
nied irilh  t]ie  iiLtii[L.:l  .■■)iiii,-!i.,;i  Uial  the 
immediate  p  -ii.i-  ■■  i'  l.nil  waa  not 
there.    Again,    ..••..  i  .'■   Bhakm  the 

vrorU;  bat   tlio    L-  ■   ■!   in   the  earth- 

quake; al\er  the  earlliqunhc  a  fire,  but  the 
Lord  is  uol  izi  Uiu  lire.  ,\o;  though  sucti 
are  the  open  jiianilVelations  vf  lils  )H>w^r 
by  which  he  makes  ihe  iinliomi  trenibjf  yet 
the  propiiet  was  convinced  thnt  the  war  of 
the  elements  might  eiu«t,aiiJ  thi?  dcelmction 
oT  the  earth  «itsije,  withoni  tliat  sensibh 
preaence  of  the  Almighly,  for  the  want  of 
which  hi*  Boul  was  faiutin^.  At  last,  after 
the  fire,  there  t.ime  a  tliU  ginall  roice,  and 
EiiJaJi  felt  llint  Hie  Lord  waa  near  tUnl  he 
waanot  forsaken,  and.  lliiii,  inck'pi'n.lrnt  of 

the  outward  symbolB  of  l!iriiit:i'<:''  |i<ju<'r. 
ibe  Creator  of  the  world  iy  able  to  cnrry  on 
his  operations  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  the 
dettre  of  the  henrt,  ihc  silent  thought,  or  the 
aeerel  impulse  directed  towards  the  accom- 
^iabment  of  hb  inecruUible  designs. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  iloty  Scriptures 
ia  not  only  poetical,  but  real  poetry.  Under 
thia  head  the  song  of  Moses,  and  tlie  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  is  the  lirst  instance  that 
ocenm.  In  this  song,  the  passage  of  tlie 
children  of  Israel  ihrnugh  the  Red  Sea,  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh's  host,  and  tl)e  won- 
derful dealing  of  tlie  Lord  witti  his  chosen 
people,  are  eoinnieraorated  in  language 
highly  figurative  and  sublime. 

Tke  Lard  !•  nr  ■trsiif  th  ud  isn; ,  ud  ha  li  bKonM 

T*,  r"^t  h>«d,  ol^td,  S,taa 
Skj  rigU  buid,  O  lard,  bath  duhcd 

ftrlh  llir  irnih,  which  auitiunnd  i 

fvlicred  ta|  riher,  Uie  llood*  tLiXMl  uitri^bl  bi  ai 


'knit 

fte  into  <h<«,  O  I.<>rd.  nmrmt  Ih*  f**t  •»« 

»,  g]Bn«..».  holl»«,  (-rltal  la  vnfn,  tatag 

«lih 

mehc^noi 

.  IhT  .llhl  k 
haMkdlbr 

ti  In,  (Dd  el" 

kUKpanplaKhtck 
Mf-i  rkaoi  in  ibj 

ii1iFin<Dl»*aiM>- 

When  MoB'-B  pours  forih  before  the  peo- 
ple his  liuii  public  testimony  to  the  mercy, 
tlie  might,  and  tlie  vengt:ancc  of  the  Al- 
mighty, it  is  in  the  same  powerful  strain  of 
poetical  fervour. 


I  la  •  daHTI  lasd,  mnrl  in  iba  wniK 
{  liaI«lliliaabeai,h<Jii>i.i..'i<'<l 


..  Lord  alDiis  dIJ  lasd  kim,  ai 


And  again,  tlic  last  blearing  of  Mofcs  is 
delivered  in  language  full  of  poetry. 


id.  Tne  Ijird  r»ina  IVom  Hi 


th.ra  I.  nnno  Ilho  onio  llir  (W 
rldeUiniKiDtliakiatEn  Inlliy  hrlii,  ai 
an  Uta  ikr- 
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•nrtu  iilBgkiBUiiiiiilholullttinuiiMiinaeD 

UniilUVMiihHll-JwsllliiBUcI  ■Jane    iknTi 
Jieoli  •luillli'  upanalanJuf  c^orii  tad  Tfini 


vni  1>¥  lbs  Lord,  the  i 


Thego  two  exomples  are,  however,  infe- 
rior to  the  iong  of  Debomh  and  Bnmk,  Tor 
the  high   tone   of  metaphorical   ornament, 
cliHractiTii-ii  L,'  the  whole  of  ihnl  incompar- 
-al-ly  spcciriicn  of  poetical  imrisjery   ivliicli 
I  immediately  striken  vio  with  ilic  iil'-'jiil'j^ii 
:  having  been  the  arche^e  of  Bome  of  tlie 
:   llnect  paJisages  in  OaHitui,  as  weli  as  the  ori- 
i;  ginnl  from  which  many  of  our  own  notions 
I  of  the  beauiy  and  melody  of  language  are 
i;  derived. 


FnlH  T»  "« 

ending  oT  l.r«1,  irb>. 

ll>.pe«pt><wil 

nglxolTcndtbe 

He»r,  O  Jt 

)  yt  fTlmtn :  1.  .•«!  I. 

htLcIrdjlwia 

God  Df  land. 

Lord,  tfhtn 

ui  oT  Soir,  when  ihcu 

■ndlhoLeu'CD 

BtaaKVomb-m 

r<lliB).orJODd 

of  Unci. 

An    <li>piii> 

«.q.ri™chirw 

nMwllh  Doharah    >Trn 

h-chu-.jBd  ■ 

UH-nlonftMlir.inlbc 

TiUbl.    Furlh 

c  dMiIoDi  arn«ibcB  U«r»  ware  grol 

Whfabodul 

ibDu  ■mom  lb 

w™tinf.<.l-Ih 

.flork.      For 

ID  aiviiioni  or  ReaWn 

iben  WpW  f  reu  .MrchlBfi  of 

flUnd  (bgd* 

bijioud  Jordas 

■Dd  -br  did  Du  I- 

<d  OB  Ihc  ■«->  liarc,  uiJ 

■bnlBhiblihr 

Z»bulun.n.l 

lk.lrlltexii.1 

Iho^eaUiiBtlit 

hlgllplncMotlh.floli]. 

nKuidfombl 

lieDft>u;hI  h«1llll«>o/ 

Cim.li  Id  Tu 

^..b  I.T  Ih.  « 

look  BO  rah  <• 

Tlwy  Thuih 

be  lien  In  Ibelt  eouru* 

I'oi.^I.^.in.l 

l«-T.. 

Ths  liifr  of  KKhoa  anepl  rbim  iiwar,  Ihu  uclenl 

rtT«,  tbe  rl*m 

•ml,  Ihcu  liuiiroddea 

Cnrw  7«  M« 

oi,Mdlhem; 

laribelxird.)PUrHTe 

bilMrlT  Iba  iBb 

leLarJ.lollwlMlp  dT  Ul*  Lard  ■fUut 

ibBTHKl-l/. 

BI»wd.lwT 

WBBWB  ihidl  Jul  Iha  wil)>  or  tiabn  <be 

I  Mid.incJn-nlbri™gh1ilii™i|il«. 

>'1wrIb«heb~<v*it,b*ftl1,he1*rdawii:>th*rrHt 
k«  bowHt,  ha  ten ;  wbtia  be  bowed,  lliM«  b<  MI  down 


>  luUce,  VfU]  k  bb  tbulm  •>  M^  h 
irr;  Ik*  whcfl*  orhk  cbntnul 


Were  it  poBsible  to  take  away  the  poetry 
from  these  pasBngea,  and  li-avc  iheir 
entire,  we  should  then  see  Uuiv  lurcli  iliey 
owe  ill  intellectual  beauty,  to  ttmt  peculiiir 
style  of  language,  'which adarnalhevhalc  i 
•>i'  ilm  Hcrpiurc-a.  It  would,  however  bt 4  j 
vain  attempt  to  ri^move  one,  and  leave  the  , 
odicr  uolotiched  ;  became  their  bcdm  i 
well  as  tlieir  poetry  consists  in  allusion,  u 
aBBocialion.  ^V'o  are  iioi  merely  told  rf 
that,  which  it  is  iKe  dir-.'('i  object  of  the  is 
spirt'd  iiiinntrelH  to  describe,  but  <iv| 
tlioughia  are  extended  beyond  to  no  infioity ; 
of  relative  ideas,  which  ni-iUier  cmwd  upon  I 
n orneu trail jie <?acli  oilier  liuiiill  flowiiBla-| 
tumlly  and  easily  into  the  same  rtreani  of : 
enjoyment,  mingling  Tviih  and  arceleraling 
its  uniform  and  unintemipteJ  course.  ' 

We  HOW  coriKluiic  tliis  mimile  ejcanuDs- 
tion  of  die  tScrlpliireA,  not  only  because  itii| 
unnecesaaiy  for  our  purpose  to  purtne  it 
f'lrther,  but  because  we  should  soon  arriva 
at  those  porLionsoflhc  Eocred  record,  whick 
eonsiat  entirely  of  poetry,  the  most  genuine 
and  sublime.  We  have  already  seeo 
enough  to  convince  us  that  the  same  prinei' 
pie  which  is  aesocialed  with  our  higjieBt  jn- 
lellectual  enjoyments,  is  difTused — copioodj 
ditTused  ilirciigbout  the  written  revelatioa 
ofeiernol  tnilli,  aTevelation  "whose  wonder- 
111  adaptation  to  every  variety  ot  human 
iinturc,  feeling,  and  condition,  carries  along ; 
vjjlli  it  the  eleareet  evidence  of  its  divine  &tt- 
thoriry.  Coevnl  ivjOi  the  infancy  of  time. 
it  still  remains,  .tnil  widens  in  the  circle  of 
itA  init'Iiiiznin-,  Simple  as  the  language  of 
a  child,  it  charms  the  moat  faetidiova  taiK. 
Mournful  as  the  voice  of  grief)  it  reacLci  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  exultation.  Intelligflila 
to  the  unliamril  peaennt,  it  auppliea  iba 
critic  and  the  sage  wiili  food  for  canMM 
thought    Silent  and  secret  aa  the  rvpneft 
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of  cofuciencc.  it  eclioes  beneath  the  ^'aulted 
dome  ol*  the  ciitt^-odml  and  iihiikes  the  ireiii- 
hliag  mulutude.    Tiie  Ifwt  companion  oftiin 
'.  Ikying  and  the  dedtituti*,  it  Rcala  tlic  bridal 
tow,  ami    crowns  tlic  majesty    ot*  kings. 
Closed  ill  tike  ticedlesis  j^'aup  ot*  tlic  luxu- 
rinuj  ami  tlie  slothful  it  unlulds  its  awful  re- 
,  cord  over  tiie  yawniut;  grave.     Sweet,  and 
g«:ntle.  and  consoling  to  tiic  pure  in  hrart,  it 
'  thunderii    and    tlireatenn    against  tlie  xui- 
■wakeoeJ  mind.    Bright  nnd  joyous  as  tlie 
morning  vtSir  to  the  benighted  traveller,  it 
roIU  like  the  waters  ot*  tlie  deluge  over  the 
path  of  hixii  who  wiUuIly  iniittakeH  his  way. 
And,    finally,    adapting    itself    to    every 
,  diade  of  human  cluiracter,  and  to  every 
I  grade  ot*  moral  feehng,  it  instnicts  the  igno- 
rant woos  the  gentle,  consoles  tlie  aillicted, 
,  ttkto^T^^tm  the  desponding,  rouses  tlie  neg- 
ligent, tlireaten*  tlie  rebellious,  strikes  home 
to  the  reprobate,  and  condemns  the  guilty. 
I     It  may  be  obAer\'ed,  that  all  this  niigiit 
hare  been  etfected  without  the  instruiiien- 
lality  of  tlie  principle  of  poetry ;  and  so  uii- 
^ocritionably  it  might,  had  tlie  Creator  of 
ibe  human  heart  seen  meet  to  adapt  it  to 
different  means  of  instruction ;  but  as  that 
heart  ii  c?>ni«tituted,  tlie  delicate  touches  of 
feHing  to  be  found  in  ever>'  part  of  the  Holy 
Scnpturerf  accord  peculiarly  witli  its  befini- 
bi!it>-a  ;    tlu*    gracitful     ornaments    wliioli 
adorn  the  language  of  tlie  Bible  correspond 
to  the  impre Mioni*  it  has  received,  the  ideas 
wluch  have  conseqyently  been  formed  of 
fhe  principles  of  laf  te  and  bi^auty ;  and  by 
no  other  medium  that  wc  ^  captible  of 
conreiviiirr.  cnuM    tlie  human  heart  have 
been  more  furrihly  naidured  of  tlic  truths  to 
whxh  belong  eternal  liie. 

HaJ  the  Bible  been  without  its  poetical 
character,  wi:  ithould  have  wanted  tlie  voice 
of  an  Bn:?rl  to  recommend  it  to  the  accept- 
ar^c^  ol'  maidiind.  Prone  as  we  are  to  nerr- 
len  thi«  banquet  upon  which  the  most  ex- 
alieU  mind  nmy  freely  and  fully  feoKt,  wc 
rfkotiM  tlirn  lia%'e  n*garded  it  witli  tenfold 
dmdain.  But  such  is  the  unlimited  i^oodness 
cf  him  who  knew  from  the  beginning  what 
was  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  not  only  the 
wiiie  errati«jn  is  so  designed  as  to  accord 
with  our  views  of  what  in  magnificent  and 
hcautifiil,  and  thus  to  remind  us  of  his 
glory  *  but  creo  the  reeonl  of  hi«  imme- 


diate dealing  with  his  rational  and  responsi- 
ble creatures,  is  so  filled  with  tlie  true  me- 
lody of  laiigiuige,  as  to  harmonise  witli  all  I 
our    most    tender,    refined,    and    elevated  ■ 
thoughts.    AVith  our  established  ideas  of  : 
beauty,  and  grace,  and  pathos,  and  sub-  ; 
liiiiii^',  eitlier  concentrated  in  tlie  minutest  i 
point,  or  extended  to  llie  widest  range,  we 
can  derive   from  llie  Scriptures  a  fund  ol"  i, 
gratification   not  to   be  found  in  any  otlier 
memorial  of  past  or  present  time.    From 
tlie  worm  that  grovels  in  tlie  dust  beneatli 
our  feet,  to  the  track  of  tlie  leviatlian  in  the  i 
foaming  deep — Irom  tlie  motli  tliat  corrupts 
the  secret  treasure,  to  tlie  eagle  that  soars 
above  his  eyry  in  tlie  clouds — from  tlic  wild  \' 
una  of  tlie  desert,   to  the  lamb  within  the  j 
shepherd's  fold — from  the  consuming  locust,   | 
to  the  cattle  u|)oii  a  tliousaiid  hills — from  tlie  I 
roi<c  of  Sharon  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon — 
troin  the  crystal  stream  gusiiing  fortli  out  of 
tJic  flinty  rock,  to  tlie  wide  waters  of  the 
deluge — from  the  barren  waiste  to  the  fruit- 
ful vineyard,  and  tlie  land  flowing  witli  milk 
and  honey — from  tlie   lonely  path  of  the 
wa^idcrer,  to  tlie  gatlieriiig  of  a  mighty  mul- 
titude— from  the  tear  that  falls  in  secret,  to 
the  din  of  battle,  and  tlie  bhout  of  a  trium- 
phant host — from  tite  t^uiitary  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  Uie  Fatrap  on  his  tlirone — from  tlie 
mourner  clad  in  Kackclutli,  to  tlie  prince  in 
purple  robes — from  the   gnawings  of  the 
worm  that  dieth  nut,  to  tJie  seraphic  virions  Ij 
of  tlie  blcbt — I'roui  the  still  small  voice,  to  .1 
the    thunders    of  Oiniii{)oteiicc — from    tlie  |i 
depths  of  hell,  to   the  regions  ol'  eternal   ; 
glory,  tlierc  is  no  degree  ot'  beauty  or  de-  :j 
forinity,    no  tendency   to  good  or  evil,  no 
sha<le  of  darknefcis  or  gleam  of  hght,  which 
does  not  conic  witlihi  tJie  cognizance  of  tlic 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
impression  or  conception  of  tJie  mind  that  l| 
may  not  iiiid  a  corresponding  picture,  no  Ij 
tliirst  for  excellence  that  may  not  meet  with  || 
its  full  supply,  and  no  condition  of  huinanity  '! 
necessarily    excluded  from   the    unlimited  'I 
scope  of  adaptation  and  of  symiuithy  com- 
prehended in  tlie  language  and  the  hpirit  of 
tiie  Bible. 

How  gracious  tlien-^how  wonderful,  and 
harmonious,  is  tliat  majertic  plan  by  which 
one  etliereal  principle,  like  an  electric  chain 
of  light  and  life,  extends  tlirough  tlie  very 
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elements  of  our  existence,  giving  music  to 
language,  elevation  to  thought,  vitality  to 
feeling,  and  intensity,  and  power,  and  beau- 
ty, and  happiness,  to  the  exercise  of  every 
lou^uity  of  the  human  soul ! 


YHE  POETRY  OP  RELIGION. 

Non  are  the  Holy  Scriptures  tJie  utmost 
bounu  of  tlie  sphere  through  which  poetry 
extends.  With  that  religion  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  Bible,  it  may  also  be  associated. 
The  power  of  human  intellect  has  never 
yet  worked  out  from  the  principles  of  thought 
and  feeling,  a  subject  more  sublime  than 
that  of  an  omnipotent  Being  presiding  over 
a  universe  of  his  own  creating.  There  have 
been  adventurous  spirits  who  have  dared  to 
sing  the  wonders  of  a  world  without  a  Qod, 
but  as  a  proof  how  much  they  felt  the 
want  of  this  higher  range  of  poetical  interest, 
they  have  referred  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  external  world  to  an  ideal  spirit 
of  nature — a  mysterious  intelligence,  single 
or  multiplied,  smiling  in  the  sunshine,  and 
iVowning  in  the  storm,  with  the  mock  majes- 
ty of  omnipotence. 

Again,  the  propensities  of  our  nature — the 
low  grovelling  hopes  and  fears  that  agitate 
the  human  heart,  when  centred  solely  in 
what  is  material,  without  connection  widi,  or 
reference  to  eternal  mmd,  as  subjects  for  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  are  robbed  of  half  their 
interest,  and  all  their  refinement ;  but  when 
the  feelings  which  form  the  sum  of  our  ex- 
perience are  regarded  as  the  impress  of  the 
hand  of  our  Creator,  when  the  motives  which 
lead  us  on  to  action  are  considered  as  deriving 
their  stimulus  and  strengtli  from  almighty 
power,  and  when  the  great  chain  of  circum- 
stances and  events  which  influence  our  lives 
are  linked  in  with  the  designs  of  a  superin- 
tending Providence,  they  assume  a  character 
at  once  poetical  and  sacred,  a  colouring  which 
blende  the  light  of  heaven  with  the  shades 
of  earth,  and  an  importance  which  raises 
them  from  what  is  ordinary  and  familiar,  to 
what  is  astonishing  ahd  sublime. 

The  most  serious  objection  ever  advanced 
against  poetry,  is  that  of  its  not  necenarUy 
constituting  any  part  of  our  religion,  and  be- 


ing in  no  way  essential  to  our  sinritaal 
progress.  Upon  precisely  the  same  pnii> 
ciples  it  might  be  argued,  that  beauty  doei 
not  necessarily  form  any  part  of  utility, 
and  that  happiness  is  not  essential  to  the 
moral  constitution  of  man.  The  same  an* 
swer  will  apply  in  both  cases ;  and  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  creatures  of 
limited  perceptions  like  ourselves.  It  has 
seemed  meet  lo  the  Author  of  our  existenee 
BO  to  construct  our  mental  and  bodily  func- 
tions, that  we  shall  derive  pleasure  from  the 
principle  of  beauty  diffused  throughout  the 
external  world,  and  that  we  shall  be  lured 
on  by  a  perpetual  tliirst  for  enjoyment  to 
that  which  is  our  only  true  and  lasting  hap- 
piness ;  as  well  as  so  to  constitute  our  pe^ 
ccptions  and  feelings  ,that  poetry  shall  be 
one  of  our  chief  sources  of  intellectual  grati- 
fication, at  tlie  same  time  that  it  is  intimate- 
ly blended  with  the  highest  objects  of  our 
desire ;  so  that  in  the  pursuit  of  ultimate  and 
eternal  good,  we  have  no  need  to  resign  the 
society  of  this  unwearying  friend,  whose 
companionship  is  a  constant  refreshment  and 
delight 

I  would  humbly  refer  both  these  subjeetf 
to  the  unlimited  goodness  ef  a  gracious  God. 
If  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  visible 
creation  is  not  essential  to  practical  utility, 
let  us  look  upon  it  as  a  free  gift,  liberally  (^  | 
fered  for  t]\e  promotion  of  our  happiness; 
and  if  poetry  does  not  appear  to  our  finite 
views  to  be  in  reality  a  part  of  religion,  let 
us  consider  how  they  are  associated,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  their  connexion,  ra- 
ther than  presumptuously  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate what  the  principles  of  our  nature  teach 
us  to  unite. 

We  will  first  speak  of  the  poetry  of  reli- 
gion as  it  is  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  some 
of  the  various  modes  of  worship  which  mark 
the  civil  and  religious  history  of  man. 

Under  the  terrific  rule  of  tyranny  and 
superstition,  religion  has  ever  been  the  first 
to  sufifer  and  the  last  to  yield ;  and  whether 
we  contemplate  the  martyr  at  the  stake^ 
singing  his  triumphant  hymns  amongst  the 
circling  flames ;  or  pursue  the  silent  devo- 
tee to  the  secret  recesses  of  the  mountain, 
or  the  wilderness,  where  the  bond  of  Chri»* 
tian  brotherhood  is  strengthened  and  eno- 
firmed  by  the  horrors  of  an  impending  lata 
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which  threatens  to  leave  that  bond  alone 
unbroken,  of  all  that  have  sweetened  and 
supported  life,  we  nee  and  feel,  that  the 
might  of  mortal  suffering,  gives  even  to  the 
most  bumble  victims  of  craelty  and  oppres- 
sioD,  a  dignity  which  entitles  them  to  the 
highest  place  in  tlie  scale  of  poetical  inte-' 
rest* 

So  far  as  poetry  is  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  fortitude,  resignation,  and  ardent 
zeal,  it  is  exhibited  by  the  martyr  in  its  holi- 
est character.  Suffering  even  to  death, 
and  such  a  death !  yet  suffering  triumphantly, 
that  the  glory  of  God  may  shine  with  addi- 
tional brightness  before  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  that  unbelievers  may  behold  the  majesty 
and  the  power  of  the  faith  for  which  he  dies. 
Nor  has  it  been  always  the  man  of  iron 
mould,  of  unshaken  nerve,  and  inflexible 
resolve,  who  lias  died  triumphant  at  the 
stake.  Creatures  of  delicate  and  gentle 
form  have  been  led  forth  from  the  hall  and 
the  bower,  and  tlicy  too  have  raised  the  cry 
of  exultation  that  they  were  deemed  wortliy 
to  set  the  seal  of  suffering  to  the  cause  they 
loved.  Eyes  diat  have  never  dwelt  save  on 
the  fairest  page  of  human  life  have  gleamed 
oat  from  amidst  the  lurid  flames,  and  looked 
up  in  calmness  and  in  confidence  to  the 
mercy  that  lies  hid  beyond  the  skies ;  hands 
whose  gentle  ofllce  had  been  the  constant 
roinistration  of  tenderness  and  charity,  have 
been  clasped  in  fervent  prayer,  until  they 
mingled  with  the  ashes  of  the  sinking  pile ; 
brows  around  which  the  cherub  locks  of 
youth  were  woven,  have  borne  the  fatal 
ordeal,  and  betrayed  no  sign  of  shrinking 
from  the  fiery  blast;  and  voices  whose 
sweet  tones  were  once  tlie  natural  min- 
strelsy of  happiness  and  love,  have  been 

*  In  ja«tice  to  heraelf,  th«  writer  mast  here  obaer^e, 
in  speaking  of  the  poetry  of  religion,  how  forcibly  nhe  ia 
Btmck  with  whnt  aonie  would  call  the  puerility  of  the 
task  she  has  undertaken ;  becauae  thia  aubject  neceasa- 
rily  brinra  under  aerioai  obaeryation  the  all  important 
tmtba  fiyr  which  we  ooght  tn  be  willing  either  *n  live  or 
dies*  duty  nay  require:  and  before  which  all  iniellec* 
toa)  conaideration*.  even  that  of  poetry  itnelf,  Yanith  into 
comparatJTe  nothingneM.  She  would  however  hope 
thai  her  tatk  may  be  puraued  without  irreverence,  and 
that  ahe  may  point  out  the  poetry  of  religion  with  a  dia- 
Unct  feeling  of  Ita  weightier  and  more  eaaential  attri* 
botes,  hi  the  aame  way  that  a  beholder  may  expatiate 
apoB  the  aichitecture  of  a  rathed.'al,  without  reference 
ro  the  pnrpos*  fur  which  the  building  waa  origintUIy  de- 
ligBcd  and  to  which  it  la  still  appropriated. 


heard  above  the  crackling  embers,  and  the 
shouts  of  brutal  acclamation,  h)rmning  to 
heaven  the  pure  melodious  strains  of  a 
seraphic  joy.  Fresh  from  the  fount  of  do- 
mestic peace,  young,  innocent  bosoms  have 
been  torn  to  bleed  and  writhe  in  the  centre 
of  the  torturing  fire,  and  trembling  with  the 
last  throbs  of  mortal  agony,  have  borne 
their  unflinching  testimony  to  the  fervour 
of  their  faith.  The  cry  of  an  agonized  pa- 
rent bursting  from  the  surrounding  throng, 
may  have  reached  the  sufferer  in  the  flames, 
the  eye  that  was  once  the  beacon  of  his  I 
hopes  may  have  glanced  upon  him  through 
the  dense  and  tliickening  smoke,  and  { 
thoughts  dear  as  the  memory  of  early  love, 
may  have  rushed  upon  liis  soul  even  there, 
bathing  it  in  the  tenderness  of  childhood, 
and  melting  down  his  high  resolve,  which, 
but  for  tlint  susuiining  and  unquenchable 
zeal,  would  yet  have  sent  him  forth  a  worth- 
less wreck  upon  the  troubled  ocean  of  life 
aAer  the  promised  haven  had  been  in  sight, 
the  pilot  near,  and  the  anchor  of  eternal 
hope  ready  to  be  cast  for  ever  into  tlie  foun- 
dation which  no  storms  can  shake.  Yet 
even  here  his  faith  remains  immoveable, 
and  he  shakes  off  tlie  lingering  weakness 
of  humanity,  his  joyful  spirit  already  antici- 
pating the  unbounded  fruition  of  its  promised 
felicity. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  awful  scene  one 
moment  lunger.  The  excitement  has  sub- 
sided ;  the  cry  of  the  merciless  spectators  is 
heard  no  more ;  the  smoking  pile  becomes  - 
one  universal  ruin ;  and  tlie  living  form  so 
lately  quivering  with  tlie  intensity  of  quick- 
ened and  agonized  sensation,  is  mingled 
with  the  silent  dust  Arc  there  not  foot- 
steps lingering  near  that  fatal  spot  ?  Are 
there  not  looks  too  wild  for  tears,  still  flxed 
upon  the  white  ashes  with  which  tlie  idle 
breezes  are  at  play  ?  Are  there  not  hearts 
whose  inmost  depths  are  filled  with  bitter- 
ness, and  thoughts  of  vengeance,  and  dreams 
of  impious  daring,  and  flcrce,  bold  scrutiny 
of  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  presump- 
tuous questioning  if  these  are  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Most  High  ?  Yes ;  such 
has  ever  been  the  effect  of  persecution  upon 
the  human  mind,  and  never  is  the  infldel  so 
flrmly  fortifled  against  conviction,  as  when 
he  contemplates  the  wrongs  and  the  wretch- 
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ediiera  which  man,  infuriated  with  a  blind 
and  superstitious  zeal  inflicts  upon  his  bro- 
ther. 

Wc  turn  from  this  scene  of  horrors  to  the 
aspect  presented  by  religion  under  a  milder 
form  of  persecution,  or  rather  under  one 
whose  influence  is  more  remote,  and  we 
follow  a  little  company  c^  faithful  worship- 
pers to  their  tabernacle  in  ttie  mountains, 
where  their  canopy  is  the  starry  sky,  and 
their  altar  the  rude  rocks  of  tlie  wilderness. 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  beetling  precipice,  a 
sentinel  keeps  watch,  and  while  he  looks  to 
the  sombre  woods,  tJie  hollow  caves,  or  the 
dim  and  distant  heights,  if  haply  lie  may 
discern  the  movements  of  an  insiduous  en- 
emy, hymns  of  praise  and  adoration  are 
lieard  from  the  congregation  in  the  valley, 
as,  echoing  from  crag  to  crag,  tlie  deep  full 
anthem  of  devotion  rises  on  the  evening 
breeze.  Then  the  devout  and  heartfelt 
prayer  is  offered  up,  that  tlie  true  Shepherd 
will  vouchsafe  to  look  down  upon  and  visit 
the  scattered  remnant  of  his  flock,  tliat  his 
voice  may  yet  call  them  into  safe  pastures, 
and  that  he  will  pour  out  tlic  waters  of  eter- 
nal life,  for  the  support  of  the  feeble,  the 
refreshment  of  tlie  weary,  and  tlie  consola- 
tion of  tlie  "soro  distressed.-' 

It  is  in  such  scenes  and  circnni stances, 
that  the  followers  of  a  persecuted  faith  be- 
come indeed  brethren  in  tlie  fellowship  of 
Christ  Suffering  in  a  common  cause,  ap- 
prehending the  same  danger,  and  led  on  by 
one  purpose,  the  vital  bond  of  the  society  ex- 
tends and  lives  through  all  its  members. 
Discord  enters  not  into  their  communion, 
for  tlie  world  is  against  them,  and  they  can 
stand  under  its  cruelty  and  oppression  by  no 
other  compact  than  that  of  Christian  love ; 
jealousy  pours  not  its  rankling  venom  into 
their  hearts,  for  they  are  hoping  to  attain  a 
felicity  in  which  all  are  blest;  ambition 
BOWS  not  the  seeds  of  selfishness  amongst 
them,  for  their  reward  is  one  that  admits  of 
no  monopoly — of  which  all  may  partake, 
without  diminishing  the  portion  of  any :  and 
after  this  pure  and  simple  worship,  how  sa- 
cred, how  fervent  is  the  farewell  of  the 
brethren  on  separating  for  their  distant 
home.  Some  have  to  trace  the  dubious 
sands  of  the  sea-beaten  shore,  some  the 
lonely  sheep-track  on  the  mountedns,  and 


some  the  hollow  bed  of  the  wintry  torrent, 
whose  tliundering  waters  have  worked  out 
fjr  tliemselves  a  rugged  pntliway  down  the 
hills ;  but  all  are  accompanied  by  the  same 
deep  sense  of  outward  danger,  and  internal 
peace — all  have  the  same  bright  starv  to 
light  them  on  their  silent  way,  and  the  same 
spiritual  help  to  support  tlieir  weary  steps. 
They  know  not  but  the  homes  they  arc 
seeking  may  have  l)ecome  \  heap  of  ruinF ; 
but  they  have  learned  to  look  for  an  ever- 
lasting habitation  where  the  spoiler  nay 
not  come.  They  know  not  but  tlie  sworJ 
of  persecution  may  have  severed  the  chain 
of  their  domestic  happiness ;  but  they  feel 
that  every  link  of  that  chain  can  be  reunited 
in  a  world  of  peace.  They  know  not  but 
the  shadow  of  destruction  may  have  fallen 
upon  all  that  beautified  and  cheered  their 
eartlily  path;  but  they  are  pilgrims  to  a 
better  land,  and  they  have  only  to  press  on- 
ward in  the  simplicity  of  humble  Christiana, 
and  the  gates  of  the  celestial  city  will  soon 
be  won. 

Religion,  stigmatized  with  the  world's  con- 
tempt, and  hunted  from  the  eartli  by  the 
powerful  emiRsarics  of  public  authority,  ii 
ever  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  the  afiee- 
tions.  Were  it  otherwise  it  could  not  stand 
its  ground ;  but  dignity  and  disgrace,  tem- 
poral enjoyment  and  temporal  suffering,  even 
life  and  death,  become  as  nothing  in  com- 
j)arii?on  with  that  righteous  cause  which  mea 
feci  themselvt^s  called  upon  faitlifuUy  to  up- 
hold before  a  disbelieving  people,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  their  felkm 
creatures.  If  it  be  a  test  of  the  love  which 
a  man  bears  tor  his  brother,  tliat  he  will  lay 
down  his  life  for  him,  the  test  of  suffering 
must  also  apply  to  his  religion ;  and  pure  and 
devoted  must  be  tlie  love  of  him,  who  holdt 
himself  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
lay  down  the  last  and  dearest  sacrifice  up- 
on the  altar  of  his  faith.  Yes ;  that  must  be 
love  indeed,  which  overweighs  all  earthly  and 
natural  affections,  which  separates  the  mo- 
ther from  her  weeping  child,  tlie  husband 
from  his  wife  of  yesterday,  the  friends  who 
had  been  wont  to  take  sweet  counsel  togeth- 
er, and .  last,  but  not  least,  which  tears  away 
the  fond  endearing  thoughts  of  promised 
happiness  from  the  heart  around  which  they 
cling  when  it  beats  with  the  fervour  of  youth- 
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fed  hope,  and  rqoices  in  the  anticipated  mn- 
eiiiiie  of  bright  days  to  come,  in  which  the 
lovely  and  the  loved  may  dwell  together  in 
peace  and  safety  even  upon  earth.  It  is  not 
a  li^t  or  common  love  that  can  thus  sever 
the  strongest  ties  of  human  life,  and  fortify 
the  soul  not  only  to  endure  ail  that  our  na- 
ture shrinks  from,  but  to  resign  all  that  our 
nature  teaches  us  to  hold  dear. 

From  the  worship  of  the  heart,  we  turn  to 
that  of  t|^  sanctuary — from  religion  robbed 
of  its  external  attributes,  restrained,  and  per- 
■ecuted,  and  driven  inward  to  the  centre  of 
volition,  and  sealed  up  in  the  fountains  of 
spiritual  life  ;  to  that  which  powerful  nations 
combine  to  support,  before  which  suppliant 
monarchs  bow,  and  which,  supreme  above 
the  regal  sceptre,  sends  forth  its  awful  and 
imperious  mandates  through  distant  regions 
of  the  peopled  world. 

We  enter  tlie  magnificent  and  stately  edi- 
fice consecrated  to  the  worship  of  a  God  no 
longer  partially  acknowledged,  or  reverenced 
at  the  risk  of  life,  and  we  mark  the  pomp 
and  the  ceremonial  designed  to  recommend 
that  worship  to  the  general  acceptance  of 
mankind.  Through  the  richly  variegated 
windows,  bright  beams  of  golden  splendor 
are  glancing  on  the  marble  floor,  and  light- 
ing up  the  monumental  tablets  of  departed 
worth.  Deeds  of  heroic  virtue,  long  since 
forgotten  but  for  that  faithful  record,  arc 
dimly  shadowed  out  upon  the  tombs,  and 
the  sculpmred  forms  that  bend  in  silent  beau- 
ty over  the  unbroken  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
point  with  an  awful  warning  to  the  inevitable 
doom  of  man.  Above,  around,  and  beneath 
us,  are  the  storied  pages  on  which  human 
labour  has  inscribed  the  memorial  of  its 
power — the  barriers  raised  by  art  against 
the  encroachments  of  time — the  landmarks 
graven  upon  stone,  which  denote  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  past  ages.  We  gaze  up- 
on the  tessellated  aisle,  intersected  with  'al- 
ternate light  and  shadow,  where  the  stately 
columns,  terminating  in  the  solemn  arch, 
rise  like  tall  palm  trees  in  the  desert  plain, 
whose  graceful  branches  meet  in  stately 
grandeur  above  the  head  of  the  wayfaring 
traveller,  while  he  pauses  to  bless  their  wel- 
come shade,  and  thinks  how  lovely  are  tJie 
green  spots  of  verdure  in  the  wilderness — 
the  fertile  islands  that  beautify  a  waste  and 


troubled  sea.  We  listen,  and  the  measured 
tread  of  sober  feet  is  the  only  sound  that  dis- 
turbs the  silence  of  that  sacred  place — we, 
listen,  till  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts  be- 
comes audible,  and  we  almost  fear  that  a 
"  stir~  a  breath"  should  break  the  slumbers 
of  tlie  dead — we  listen,  and  suddenly  the 
tremendous  peal  of  the  deep-toned  organ 
bursts  upon  our  ear,  and  sweet  young  voices, 
like  a  symphony  of  pure  spirits,  join  the  hea- 
venly antiiem  as  it  rises  in  a  louder  strain  of 
harmony,  and  echoes  though  every  arch  of 
the  resounding  pile.  The  anthem  ceases, 
and  tlie  sound  of  prayer  ascends  from  a 
thousand  hearts,  as  variously  formed  as  the 
lips  from  whence  that  prayer  proceeds,  yet 
all  uniting  in  the  worship  of  one  God — all 
reverentially  acknowledging  his  right  to 
reign  and  rule  with  undisputed  sway. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  hour  of  evening  worship, 
and  instead  of  the  bright  simbeams  glanc- 
ing through  the  many-tinted  windows,  and 
penetrating  into  the  dif!ttant  recesses  of  the 
cathedral  pile,  artificial  lights  of  inferior  lus- 
tre gleam  out  here  and  there,  like  stars  in 
the,  midnight  sky,  making  the  intervening 
darkness  more  palpable  and  profound.  It  is 
the  hour  when  **  every  soil  and  solemn  in- 
fluence" is  poured  most  profusely  upon  the 
prostrate  soul,  when  the  sordid  and  merce- 
nary cares  of  the  day  arc  over,  and  religion, 
like  an  angel  of  peace,  descends  upon  the 
troubled  spirit  tliat  knows  no  other  re.«»ting 
place  than  her  sanctuary — no  other  shelter 
than  her  brooding  wing.  It  is  the  hour 
when  all  our  warmest,  purest,  and  holiest 
affections  gush  forth  like  rills  of  sweetness 
and  refreshment,  watering  tlie  verdure  of 
tlie  path  of  life,  and  producing  fresh  loveli- 
ness, and  renewed  delight  It  is  tlie  hour 
when  prayer  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
devoted  soul,  and  here  the  humble  penitent 
is  kneeling  to  implore  tlie  pardon  promised 
to  the  broken  and  contrite  heart — there  the 
parent  devoutly  asks  a  blessing  upon  his  fa- 
mily, and  his  household,  upon  the  wife  tif 
his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  his  love — 
here  the  poor  mendicant  bares  his  pale 
brow  belbre  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  stands 
without  a  blush  in  that  presence  to  which 
wealth  is  no  passport,  and  from  which  po- 
verty aflfords  no  pica  for  rejection — there  llie 
rich  arbitrer  of  magisterial  law,  humbly  bends 
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his  knee,  and  acknowledges,  that  without 
the  sanction  of  divine  authority  the  judg- 
ment of  man  must  be  vain,  and  his  sentence 
void— here  the  miserable  outcast  from  soci- 
ety, glides  unnoticed  along  the  silent  aisle, 
and  bending  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  mar^ 
ble  column,  bathes  her  hollow  cheek  witli 
tears  whose  sincerity  is  unquestioned  here — 
there  the  gaily  habited,  admired,  and  che- 
rished idol  of  the  same  society  folds  her 
white  hands  upon  her  bosom,  and  feels  the 
deep  aching  void  which  religion  alone  is 
sufficient  to  supply — here  the  rosy  lips  of 
cherub  infancy  lisp  the  words  of  prayer, 
more  felt  than  comprehended  amidst  tlie  aw- 
ful grandeur  of  that  solemn  scene;  and 
there  the  wrinkled  brow  of  age  is  illumi- 
nated with  the  overpowing  brightness  of 
anticipated  joy,  while  feeble  accents,  broken 
by  the  tremors  of  infirmity  and  pain,  tell  of 
the  gladness  of  renovated  life. 

It  is  tliis  variety  of  sight  and  sound,  min- 
gled together  into  one  scene,  and  united  in 
the  same  holy  purpose,  which  constitutes  a 
harmony  so  true  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  to  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Divine  Being,  and  ihe  relation 
between  him  and  his  lowly  and  erring 
creatures,  that  we  cannot  contemplate  such 
worship  without  aspiring  to  partake  in  its 
reality — we  cannot  feel  its  reality  without 
being  raised  higher  in  the  scale  of  spiritual 
enjoyment 

If,  retiring  from  this  scene,  we  follow  the 
penitent  to  his  secret  cell,  we  behold  him 
lacerating  his  bleeding  limbs,  and  torturing 
out  what  he  believes  to  be  tlie  demon  of  his 
natural  heart ;  or  we  watch  him  through  tlie 
tedious  hours  of  solitary  musing,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  upon  tlie  walls  of  his  con- 
vent, upon  the  green  flowery  valley  where 
it  stands,  and  upon  the  glancing  waters  of  a 
river  whose  pure  fresh  streams  glide  on  with 
a  perpetual  melody,  through  woods,  and 
groves,  the  verdant  beauty  of  whose  mazy 
labyrinths  look  like  the  chosen  walks  of 
wandering  angels.  While  the  bright  sun  is 
shining  upon  a  scene,  the  pale  monk  sits 
brooding  over  the  transgressions  of  his 
youth,  and  counting  a  never-varying  circle 
of  dull  beads ;  or,  stooping  his  cold  forehead 
to  the  stony  floor,  he  closes  every  avenue  of 


ra  lional  enjoyment,  and  believing  this  im- 
molation of  his  nature  is  ihe  sacrifice  bisQod 
requires,  pledges  himself  to  the  same  ahstir 
uence,  the  same  penance,  and  the  same 
abasement  through  all  the  long  years  of  hii 
after-life. 

It  is  not,  most  assuredly,  to  the  nature  of 
such  worship,  that  we  would  accord  the 
meed  of  poetical  merit ;  but  to  the  earnest- 
ness, the  sincerity,  the  total  dedicatioo  of 
heart,  which  its  votaries  display,  aod  which 
might  sometimes  bring  a  blush  ci*  shame 
upon  the  less  devoted  followers  of  a  more 
enlightened  iaitli. 

^^or  is  tlie  simplicity  of  a  less  ostentatioui 
form  of  worship  inferior  in  its  accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  There  is  Dot 
much  to  fix  the  gaze  of  tlie  beholder  in  the 
quiet  congregation  of  a  village  church,  or 
in  tlie  little  band  of  lowly  supplianti  who 
bend  the  knee  within  the  walls  of  the  con- 
venticle, and  listen  to  the  impassioned  elo- 
quence, bursting  in  extemporaneous  fervour, 
from  tlie  lips  of  the  humble  labourer  in  the 
vineyard,  whose  reward  is  not  the  gift  of 
sordid  gain,  but  tlie  soul-sustaining  con- 
sciousness of  walking  in  the  ways  of  truth, 
and  yielding  the  tribute  of  obedience  where 
simply  to  obey  is  to  enjoy.  There  is  not 
much  to  interest  the  mere  spectator  in  such 
a  scene ;  but  there  is  much  to  cheer  the 
spirit  of  the  philanthropist  in  the  contemplft- 
tion  of  the  earnest  zeal,  the  strict  integrity, 
and  tlie  devotional  fervour  which  inspiret 
tliis  staunch  adherence  to  wliat  conscience 
points  out  as  a  better  w^ay  than  that  estab- 
lished by  former  ages,  supported  by  national 
authority,  and  persevered  in  by  thousands 
from  a  blind  partiality  fur  old  customs  and 
familiar  forms. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  tliese  pagei, 
to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  one 
creed  and  another,  or  to  join  tlie  public  voice 
which  makes  destruction  rather  than  edifi- 
cation the  object  of  its  tumultuous  oatciy. 
Whatever  is  the  subject  of  popular  belief 
or  the  common  ground  on  w*hich  mankind 
concentrate  their  energies  and  hopes,  it 
argues  tlie  proper  exercise  of  moral  feeling, 
when  those  who  dissent  from  such  belief 
ha\^  thfe  courage  and  integrity  to  avow  that 
dissent  in  tlie  face  of  a  disapproving  world— 
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wben  thoae  who  depart  from  such  ground, 
do  ao  in  Christian  love,  and  charity,  and 
with  full  purpose  of  heart 

It  is  when  entertaining  these  views  of 
laoral  rectitude,  tliat  we  iiehold  with  pecu- 
liar interest  a  congregation  of  schismatical 
worshippers,  and  even  if  we  cannot  join  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  their  devotional  duties, 
we  can  at  least  rejoice  that  there  are  inde- 
pendent minds,  ready  to  shake  off  the  bond- 
age of  established  opinion,  and  freely  and 
fully  to  acknowledge  whatever  they  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be  the  trutli,  making 
the  testimony  of  their  own  faith  raprcme 
above  the  authorities  of  tliis  world,  and 
preferring  the  service  of  God  before  the 
gracious  countenance  of  men. 

There  are  cases  too,  when  this  syRtem  of 
worship  comes  home  to  the  affoctionft  of  tlie 
people  unprovided  for  by  the  established 
religion  of  the  land.  There  are  obscure  and 
isolated  beings,  dwelling  in  remote  or  tliinly 
peopled  districts,  by  whom  the  sound  of  tlic 
Sabbath  bell  is  seldom  he^rd,  and  to  whom 
the  welcome  visitation  of  a  Christiun  min- 
ister would  scarcely  be  known,  but  for  the 
pOgrim  preacher,  who  penetrates,  not  only 
into  the  eolitary  cottage  of  the  herdsman  on 
the  mountain,  but  into  the  lowest  haunts  of 
savage  life,  where,  instead  of  the  simplicity 
of  pastoral  innocence,  he  finds  tlie  brutality 
of  rustic  vice.  Nor  must  we  judge  of  tlie 
announcement  of  a  village  prayer  moetinpf, 
or  the  appearance  of  an  itinerant  preacher, 
1^  what  we  ourselves  should  foel,  if  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  his  wild  eloquence,  stirring 
up  the  unsophiAticated  mind  to  enthuaiasiu, 
if  not  to  pure  devotion.  We  must  picture 
the  poor  and  destitute  old  man,  infirm  and 
helpless,  racked  with  pain,  and  tremblini^ 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  weary  of  life,  yet 
dreading  the  darkness  and  the  uncertainty  of 
death,  his  anguish  never  sootlied  by  the 
voice  of  kin<lne»s,  nor  his  heart  enii<^htened 
by  the  words  of  comfort  or  instruction.  We 
must  ]iicture  him  day  af\er  day,  and  ni<?ht 
af\er  night,  the  sleepless,  restleiss  victim  of 
lassitude  and  disease,  without  a  thought 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  miserable 
hovel,  or  a  feeling  separate  fVom  the  paii^* 
tiiat  torture  his  emaciuteti  frame.  To  such 
an  one,  perhaps  the  waniering  minister 
imparts  tlie  sanguine  hope  that  animates  | 


his  own  soul,  when  suddenly  the  couch  of 
suffering  is  converted  into  one  of  triumph. 
He  who  cannot  read,  can  feel  tlie  words  of 
life;  and  joyfully  he  clasps  his  trembling 
hands  in  full  assurance  of  an  immortality 
from  whose  inexhaustible  happiness,  the 
poor,  tlie  despised,  and  the  needy  are  not 
shut  out 

Or  we  turn  to  the  cottage  of  the  lonely 
widow  who  has  lost  tlie  sole  prop  of  her  de- 
clining years,  whose  children  are  distant  or 
dead,  who  sit  from  morn  till  night  in  the  si- 
lence of  her  desolate  home,  pursuing  tlie 
same  monotonous  range  of  limited  and 
painful  thought — looking  alternately  from 
her  narrow  lattice  upon  tlie  wide  bare  sur- 
face of  the  dirtUuit  hills,  or  back  again  to  tlie 
white  ashes  tliat  lie  ui>on  her  silent  hearth. 
It  is  to  such  a  being  (and  tlierc  arc  many 
who.sc  existence  is  a  Uttle  more  enlivened 
by  mental  or  spiritual  excitement)  that  tlie 
social  prayer  meeting  becomes  an  object  of 
intense  and  incalculable  enjoyment,  the  com- 
munion of  fellow  Christians  a  living  and 
lasting  consolation,  and  the  record  of  divine 
truth  the  source  of  vital  iiitereet  and  do- 
light 

There  are  in  the  darkest  and  most  de-  j 
graded  walks  of  life,  coarse,  blind  votaries  ' 
of  mere  animal  gratification,  outcasts  from 
the  pale  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  fel- 
lowship, gro^iis  bodily  creatures,  who  sink 
the  character  of  man  bencatli  the  level  of 
the  brute — men  who^se  haunts  are  tlie  pol- 
luted habitations  of  guilt  and  shame,  whose 
feelings  are  seanHl  with  tlie  brand  of  public  - 
intamy,  and  whose  souls  are  blasted  with  \ 
the  contagion  of  lawlet^s  thoughts  and  des- 
picable purposes,  and  passions  uncontrolled. 
By  such  men  tlie  pailis  that  lead  to  the 
house  of  prayer  are  more  dotspisrd  than  the  jj 
gates  of  hell,  and  rather  than  seek  tlie  jmr-  { 
don  of  an  oflended  Grod,  tliey  iinpotcntly 
defy  his  power.     But  at  the  same  time  that ! 
they  are  boasting  of  their  recklceKni»8s,  and 
making  an  open  parade  of  the  impious  pros-  , 
titution  of  tlieir  souIp,  the  worm  that  dieth  j 
not  has  begun  its  irresistible  operation  upon 
tlieir  hearts,  and  tlie  darkness  and  horror 
whicli  surrounded   them   in   their  soliUiry  ' 
hours  assume  a  tenfold  gloom.    They  hear  i 
of  religion,  and   they  hate  the  name ;  but 
witJi  tlieir  hate  is  mingled  a  secret  trust  in 
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its  efficacy  to  remove  the  intolerable  burden 
under  which  tliey  groan.  They  ecorn  to 
join  the  congre^tion  of  openly  professing 
worshippers,  though  but  to  hear  the  nature 
of  religion  explained ;  but  witliout  implicat- 
ing themselves,  they  can  go  forth  into  the 
open  fields  to  listen  to,  and  mock  ihe  less 
authorized  entliusiast,  pouring  his  unpre- 
meditated eloquence  upon  the  wondering 
ears  of  thousands,  who  would  not  have  lis- 
tened to  his  voice  elsewhere.  And  such  are 
the  means  by  which  the  hardened  sinner  is 
not  unfrequently  a\vakened  from  his  gross 
and  brutal  sleep,  the  outcasts  from  tiie  so- 
ciety drawn  back  within  the  wholesome 
limitations  of  a  decent  life,  and  the  repro- 
bate reclaimed  from  the  dangerous  error  of 
his  ways. 

Nor  let  the  more  enlightened  Christian 
despise  such  humble  means,  whose  chief 
merit  is  their  unbounded  extent,  added  to 
their  adaptation  to  extreme  cases,  and 
whose  efficacy,  proved  by  the  observation 
of  every  day,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  their 
lawfulness.  With  the  too  frequent  abuse  of 
these  means,  poetry  holds  no  connection; 
but  it  is  their  least  recommendation  to  say, 
that  poetiy  is  intimately  associated  with 
their  power  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies 
of  the  mind,  to  penetrate  the  heart,  and 
mingle  with  the  affections,  and  to  let  in  the 
glorious  light  of  immortality  upon  the  be- 
nighted soul. 

Of  all  the  public  ordinances  of  our  reli- 
gion, that  which  appoints  one  day  in  seven 
for  a  season  of  rest,  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  poetical  association,  and  as  such 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  theme  with  the 
imaginative  bard.  In  a  world  such  as  we 
inhabit,  and  with  a  bodily  and  menttd  confor- 
mation like  ours,  it  is  natural  that  rest 
should  become  (especially  in  advanced 
age)  the  object  of  our  continual  desire,  and 
that  regarding  it  superficially,  as  it  appears 
to  us  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  perplexi- 
ties of  ordinary  life,  we  should  learn  to 
I  speak  of  it  as  our  chief  good ;  although  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  purer  sphere,  and  endowed 
with  renovated  powers  of  action  and  per- 
ception, we  should  find  that  constant  activity 
was  more  productive  of  enjoyment  Even 
here,  the  word  rest  is  one  of  comparative 
dgni^cation,  for  those  who  have  an  oppor- 


tunity of  making  the  experiment  beeciDe 
more  weary  of  continued  repose  than  of 
continued  exertion.  Still  the  piiiing  of  Ae 
heart  is  ever  ai\er  some  portion  of  natural 
and  necessary  rest,  and  the  Sabbath,  where 
it  is  regarded  with  right  feelings,  afibrdi  t 
beautiful  and  perfect  exemplification  of  |he 
provision  made  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  to 
meet  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  humanity. 

Those  pitiable  beings  whose  mental  exit- 
tence  is  supported  by  a  perpetual  succesnon 
of  excitements,  are  wholly  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving what  the  Sabbath  is  to  the  me- 
chanic, the  labourer,  or  even  to  the  man  of 
business,  whose  heart  is  with  his  famfly, 
while  his  head  and  hands  are  occupied  in 
the  daily  traffic  of  mercantile  affairs.  To 
such  a  man  the  Sabbath  is  indeed  a  day  of 
refreshment,  as  well  as  rest — a  day  in 
which  he  can  listen  to  the  prattle  of  hk 
almost  unknown  children,  and  look  into  their 
opening  minds,  and  cultivate  a  short— alti, 
too  short  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of 
domestic  happiness — it  is  a  day  on  which  be 
can  enter  into  the  free  unreserved  compsn* 
ionship  of  his  own  fireside,  and,  feeling  thst 
he  has  a  possession  in  the  esteem  and  the 
approbation  of  tliose  around  him,  in  the 
moral  rights  of  man,  in  the  institutions  of  j 
religion,  and  in  the  heritage  of  an  immortal ! 
creature,  he  aspires  to  a  higher  and  more 
intellectual  state  of  being  than  that  absorbed 
in  the  continual  pursuit  of  wealth.  If  then 
he  loves  the  Sabbath,  it  is  not  merely  be* 
cause  it  relieves  him  from  the  neceivity  of 
laborious  exertion,  but  because  it  makes  him 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 

The  mechanic  has  the  same  reason,  and 
the  same  right  to  welcome  this  day.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  those 
who  spend  their  intervening  hours  in  toil 
and  trouble,  to  appreciate  the  enjojonenl  of 
the  Sabbath,  so  far  as  it  affords  them  an  in- 
terval of  cessation  from  irksome  cares. 
Rightly  to  enjoy,  and  fully  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  Sabbath,  requires  the  asHoria- : 
tion  of  a  higher  range  of  tliought  and  feel- 
ing, such  as  religion  alone  can  supply. 

If  in  the  busy  town,  and  for  those  w)io '. 
tread  the  beaten  paths  of  life,  there  is  much  < 
to  interest  the  heart  in  the  recurrence  of  the 
Sabbath — in  tlie  chiming  of  innumerable 
bells  at  stated  intervals  of  public  worRlii]i,)n  ! 
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the  gathering  of  vast  multitudes  fiHembled 
fbr  one  common  purpose,  and  that  the  holiest 
•r  which  our  mortal  nature  i*  capable,  and 
ui  the  general  aspect  of  sobriety,  order,  and 
profound  n^spect  which  pervades  the  thickly- 
peopled  city,  how  much  more  w  to  be  felt 
where  man  exists  in  a  state  of  ^rreater  sim- 
plicity, in  the  rude  home  of  the  peasant, 
or  in  those  little  groups  of  humble  dwellings 
gemming  the  fertile  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  tall  village  spire  rises  and  points 
to  heaven.  It  is  not  here  as  in  the  city, 
that  the  loud  peal  of  many  bells  announces 
the  hour  of  prayer,  but  the  single  bell  tolling 
ttt  intervals,  is  converted  into  music  by  tlie 
fresh  pure  morning  air,  and  the  many  simple 
and  delightful  associations  connected  with 
that  well-known  sound.  Perhaps  a  beloved 
and  revered  minister  is  there  to  welcome 
his  people  once  again  within  tl.e  fold  of 
Christian  communion ;  families  separated  by 
the  occupations  of  the  week,  now  meet  to 
offer  up  their  fervent  prayers  togetlier ;  the 
the  village  pauper  stands  upon  the  same 
fimndation  oa  the  village  lord,  and  looks 
upward  with  the  same  calm  countenance  to 
meet  the  light  of  heaven ;  the  comely -habited 
maiden  closes  the  wicket  of  her  fatlier^s 
garden,  and  liastens  at  the  universal  call ; 
while  the  feeble  steps  of  infancy  and  a^n, 
blending  their  weakness  and  their  humble 
confidence  together,  are  heard  slowly  advan- 
cing along  the  solemn  aisle.  No  sooner  is 
the  simple  service  ended,  than  a  cordial  re- 
cognition takes  place  between  the  pastor 
and  his  congregation,  and  often  between 
those  who  meet  too  seldom — the  rich  and  the 
poor — ^the  exalted  and  the  lowly :  and  kind 
questions  are  asked  of  the  suffering  or  the 
absent,  followed  by  visits  of  Christian  love, 
and  words  of  consolation,  to  those  who  are 
debarred  the  privilege  of  meeting  their 
brethren  and  tl)eir  friends  within  the  con- 
secrated walls  of  the  church. 

It  is  on  these  days,  that  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  summer  air,  we  often  hear  tlie 
mournful  cadence  of  distant  and  harmoni- 
ous voices,  singing  at  intervals,  their  low 
sweet  requiem  over  the  bier  of  a  departed 
friend,  as  they  bear  him  to  his  last  long 
home  beneath  the  outstretched  arms  of  tlie 
sheltering  elms,  that  skirt  the  precincts  of 
ihe  dead,  and  cast  thf^ir  sombre  shadows 
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athwart  the  beams  of  the  declining  sun. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  venerable  parent  who  has 
been  quietly  translated  to  his  place  of  rest, 
and  the  tears  of  the  surrounding  mourners 
fall  into  the  grave  without  bitterness,  and 
almost  without  regret;  for  the  poor  have 
happier  thoughts  of  the  last  call  announcing 
the  termination  of  mortal  suffering,  than 
those  whose  progress  through  this  world 
is  less  interrupted  with  hardship,  toil,  and 
pain. 

But  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  the  lifeless 
form  for  which  that  bier  is  spread,  should 
have  been  the  rustic  beauty  of  the  fhir  and 
the  festival,  the  pride  of  the  village,  the 
belle  who  bore  away  the  palm  of  admiration 
from  her  less  lovely  sisters  who  now  stand 
weeping  by  her  side,  without  one  touch  of 
envy,  or  one  wish,  except  to  call  her  back  to 
trace  again  the  flowery  meadows,  to  sing 
her  songs  of  native  melody,  and  to  meet 
them  with  her  ever-beaming  smile  of  youtii 
and  joy.  But  it  may  not  be.  And  she  w^ho 
was  so  fondly  cherished,  so  tenderly  beloved, 
so  flattered  and  admired,  is  consigned  to 
the  cold  prison  of  the  tomb,  and  led  to  the 
unbroken  silence  of  her  solitary  sleep. 

With  the  Sabbath  evening  in  the  village, 
are  connected  a  thousand  agreeable  associ- 
ations, which  those  who  are  not  alive  to  the 
true  poetry  of  life,  are  unable  to  enjoy.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  portion  of  the  satisfaction  af- 
forded by  this  day,  to  see  the  cattle  that 
have  borne  their  share  in  the  labour  of  the 
week,  without  participating  in  its  reward, 
browsing  in  the  cool  pastures,  or  resting 
their  toil  worn  limbs  upon  the  sunny  slopes 
of  the  verdant  hills.  The  shady  lanes 
around  the  village  afford  shelter  and  re- 
freshment to  many  a  persecuted  animal  that 
knows  no  other  day  of  rest ;  and  as  we  pfiss 
along,  we  see  groups  of  rosy  children  wan- 
dering hand  in  hand  in  quest  of  wild  flowers, 
or  the  purple  fruit  of  the  bramble,  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  unalienable  property 
of  childhood;  or  we  meet  with  families 
going  half-way  home  'with  a  beloved  son  or 
daughter,  whose  portion  of  servitude  is  now 
cast  in  some  distant  hamlet,  fron.  whence 
the  occasional  return  is  an  evci  c£  ong 
promise,  and  widely  participated  joy. 
Around  the  open  door  of  the  penf^nt  are 
other  groups  of  more  infantine  beauty,  and 
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as  the  fatJier  stands  beside  them,  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  the  fond  motlier  looks 
alternately  at  him  and  them,  as  if  the  whole 
wealth  of  her  existence  were  centered  in 
these  her  household  treasures ;  while  retir- 
Jig  into  some  quiet  nook  of  the  cottage  or 
he  garden,  the  Httle  patient  pupil  of  Sab- 
bath discipline  carefully  cons  his  lesson  for 
the  coming  week.  Farther  on  within  a 
neatly  trimmed  enclosure,  where  the  red 
daif?y,  and  the  dark  green  box,  mark  out 
the  boundary  lines  surrounding  the  rose 
tree,  the  sweet  briar,  and  the  climbing  hon- 
eysuckle, stands  tlie  quiet  habitation  of  an 
ancient  dame,  who  diligently  spells  out  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  page,  in  uninterrupted 
loneliness  and  peace.  In  the  distance  we 
hear  the  sound  of  many  voices  joining  in 
hymns  of  prayer  and  praise — the  old  and 
tlie  young — the  feeble  and  tlie  firm,  raised 
togetJier  in  one  delightful  symphony  of  gra- 
titude and  love :  and  if  scattered  here  and 
there,  we  find  little  companies  of  the  idle, 
the  thoughtless,  or  tl.e  gay,  they  are  still 
those  whose  outward  decency — whose  fresh 
bright  looks  of  health  and  happiness,  evince 
a  roRpect  for  tlie  Sabbath,  and  a  participa- 
tion in  its  universal  calm. 

It  is  ader  tlie  contemplation  of  scenes  like 
thetse,  tliat  we  return  to  our  homes,  more 
happy  in  the  tliought,  that  the  young  have 
their  serious  moments,  the  widely  sepanited 
tlieir  time  of  meeting,  Uie  ignorant  tlieir 
seasons  of  instruction,  the  old  their  consola- 
tion, and  the  weary  their  day  of  rest 

It  is  not  however  to  the  public  offices  of 
religion,  that  its  poetical  interest  is  confined. 
If  we  look  into  tlie  private  walks  of  life,  we 
behold  this  powerful  principle  working  tlie 
most  important  revolutions  in  the  moral 
character  of  man — if  into  tlie  midst  of  fami- 
lies, we  find  it  severing  or  uniting  the  firm- 
est links  of  natural  connexion — giving  so- 
lemnity to  the  sad  parting — over  the  glad 
meeting  after  long  separation  diffusing  a 
holy  joy — imparting  reverence  to  the  attri- 
butes of  age — purity  and  happiness  to  the 
cheerful  smiles  of  childhood — and  presiding 
witl\  its  sanctifying  influence  over  all  the 
different  offices  of  duty,  and  charity,  and 
love— or  if  we  look  into  tlie  human  heart,  it 
IB  here  that  religion  is  seen  controlling  the 


fiery  passions  of  youth,  subduing  the  itiib- 
born  will,  sotlening  iown  the  asperities  of 
nature,  and  mingling  witL   the  springs  of 
earthly  feeling  tlie  pure,  inexliaustibie  wa- 1 
ters  of  eternal  life. 

How  would  the  fond  motlier  endure  with 
fortitude  the  sad  farewell,  that  separates  the 
son  of  her  hopes  from  tlie  genial  atciosphere 
of  domestic  peace,  if  she  did  not  in  her 
heart  consign  him  to  the  more  judieioui 
care  of  his  heavenly  Fatlier  1  or  how  would 
slie  send  him  forth  alone  to  trace  Ids  distant 
and  dubious  pathway  tlirough  the  wilde^ 
ness  of  life,  but  for  her  faith  in  the  guiding 
hand  which  she  implores  to  direct  him 
through  its  manifold  temptations,  to  lead 
him  safely  through  its  dangers,  and  bring 
him  back  to  her  yearning  bosom  unspotted 
from  the  world.  It  is  the  internal  support 
derived  fiom  religion  that  nerves  her  for  the 
trial,  and  reconciles  her  to  the  ader  honn 
of  watchfulness  and  care,  when  she  may 
look  in  vain  for  tidings  from  the  wanderer, 
and  calculate  with  fruitless  anticipation  upoo 
the  hour  of  his  return. 

It  is  the  same  feeling  of  religion  not  ud- 
frequently  excited  to  entliusiasm,  tliat  tean 
away  tlie  youthful  devotee  from  all  tlie  joyi 
of  nature,  and  the  endearments  of  domestk 
love ;  clothing  her  fair  forehead  in  the  moom- 
ful  vestments  of  monastic  gloom,  and  sha- 
dowing the  young  cheek  from  which  the 
lEist  rose  has  faded,  with  the  sable  pall  of  a 
premature  and  living  death. 

It  is  religion  too  that  steals  upon  the  sod 
of  the  contemplative  student,  and  lures  him 
him  away  from  tlie  haunts  of  convivial 
mirth,  from  tlie  excitement  of  the  flowing 
bowl,  and  from  tlie  ambition  of  tiie  sordid  or 
the  gay,  to  devote  tlie  highest  powers  and 
ener<ries  of  his  mind  to  tlie  edification  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  tiie  spring  time  of  his 
existence  to  the  service  of  his  God. 

It  is  this  support  which  keepe  alive  the 
hope  of  the  heart-stricken  wife,  as  she  pu^ 
sues  her  reprobate  husband  tlirough  the 
dark  windings  of  his  sinful  course,  wooing 
him  back  witli  her  unfailing  gentleness  W 
the  comforts  of  his  home,  watching  over  hiM 
in  his  unguarded  moments,  with  the  balia 
of  Christian  consolation  ever  ready  for  hm 
hour  of  need,  and  supplicating  with  inceiMaDi 
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pnyers,  that  a  fltron^r  aim  than  hers  may 
be  stretched  out  to  arrest  the  progpress  of 
hb  erring  steps. 

Without  this  active  and  living  principle, 
operating  upon  the  various  dispositions  of 
mankind,  we  should  never  witness  those 
instances  of  self  denial  in  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, which  afford  Uie  strongest  evidence  of 
the  all-sustaining  efficacy  of  religion.  How, 
ibr  instance,  would  the  compassionate  mai- 
den find  strength  to  reject  her  wortlile^s 
lover,  because  the  stain  of  guilt  was  upon 
his  brow,  and  because  his  spirit  refused  to 
bow  down  and  worship  at  tiie  altar  of  lier 
God,  if  the  claims  of  duty  were  not  para- 
mount to  those  of  affection  ?  And  yet  such 
things  have  been ;  and  warm,  young  hearts, 
whose  cords  of  happiness  were  rent  Munder 
j  by  the  fierce  and  fiery  trial,  have  chosen  for 
themselves  a  solitary  lot,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  sphere  of  tlieir  long  cherished 
enjoyments,  and  have  dwelt  in  peace  and 
resignation  under  the  guiding  influence  of 
the  one  divine  light,  by  which  all  others, 
Imn  whence  they  had  ever  derived  hope  or 
gladness  were  extinguished. 

Yes;  and  the  man  of  strong  affections, 
whose  downward  tendency  in  the  career  of 
worldly  occupation,  had  reduced  a  tender 
wife  and  helpless  children  to  tlie  last  extreme 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  has  been 
Tisited  with  powerful  temptation  in  his  hour 
of  weakness,  when  his  perceptions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  so  confused  with  bodily  and 
mental  suffering,  that  the  limitations  of 
moral  good  seemed  to  be  yielding  to  the 
encroachments  of  physical  evil,  when  the 
wants  of  his  starving  family  were  bursting 
forth  in  audible  and  heart-rending  appeals 
for  which  he  had  no  answer,  when  tlie  sha- 
dows of  despair  fell  around  him,  and  squalid 
misery  encircled  his  cold  hearth.  And  he 
too  has  stood  his  ground,  strong  in  the  con- 
fidence that  real  good,  or  lasting  happiness, 
never  yet  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
virtuous  rectitude. 

But  if  we  measure  the  strength  of  tlie 
principle  by  the  weakness  of  the  agent  it 
inspires,  we  would  point  out,  above  all  other 
instances  of  its  operative  power,  that  in 
which  a  child  looks  boldly  in  the  face  of  au- 
thority, and  daring  the  retributive  judgment 


which  must  inevitably  follow,  openly  and 
freely  tells  the  truth.  Sometimes  a  single 
falsehood,  or  a  mere  evasion  would  save  the 
little  culprit  from  the  pain  of  public  igno- 
miny, from  the  fury  of  a  tyrant  master,  and 
from  the  punishment  tliat,  even  in  anticip€* 
tion,  checks  the  warm  current  of  his  youthful 
blood,  and  sends  a  shivering  thrill  through 
every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  trembling  frame. 
But  he  has  been  instructed  by  parents  whose 
word  he  cannot  doubt,  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  good  and  gracious  God  looking  down 
upon  the  children  of  earth,  caring  for  their 
sufferings,  listening  to  their  prayers,  teach- 
ing tliem  his  holy  law,  and  encouraging 
ihem  to  rf!gard  the  performance  of  it  above 
all  the  enjoyments  afforded  by  the  world ; 
and  knowing  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
truth  is  one  of  the  essential  points  of  that 
law,  the  penitent  child,  even  with  the  tears 
of  anguish  on  his  clieek,  pronounces  the  de- 
cisive word  of  truth  which  seals  his  sen- 
tence upon  earth — the  word  which  rejoicing 
angels  bear  to  the  courts  of  heaven,  as  the 
richest  tribute  humanity  can  lay  before  the 
throne  of  its  Creator. 

These  are  but  single  instances,  chosen 
out  from  a  mass  of  evidence,  clearly  proving 
that  religion  in  its  influence  upon  the  affec- 
tions, in  its  intimate  connexion  with  tliose 
important  scenes  and  circumstances  of  life, 
from  wliich  we  derive  Uie  greatest  pain  or 
pleasure,  in  short,  in  its  supreme  dominion 
over  the  human  heart,  is,  above  all  other 
subjects,  that  which  possesses  the  highest 
claim  to  tlie  regard  of  tha  poet;  not  only  as 
being  most  productive  of  jiteilectual  grati- 
fication, but  most  wortliy  of  him  who  aspires 
to  Uic  right  exercise  of  the  lofliest  attributes 
of  mind. 

A  superficial  view  of  religion  may  lead  to 
tlie  popular  and  vulgar  notion,  that  its  prac- 
tical duties  are  incompatible  with  true  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  and  elevation  of  thought ; 
but  is  not  that  the  most  genuine  refinement 
which  penetrates  into  the  distant  relations  of 
tilings,  and  cements,  by  mental  association, 
the  visible  and  material — tlie  familiar  or 
the  gross,  with  powerful  impressions  of  mor- 
al excellence,  and  beauty,  and  happiness  i 
Is  not  that  the  most  elevated  range  of  thought 
which  combines  the  practical  and  temporal 
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afTaira  of  men,  with  the  eternal  principles 
upon  which  the  world  is  established  and 
governed  ? 

We  know  of  nothing  that  can  so  fully  and 
80  beautifully  adorn  the  ordinary  path  of  life, 
as  religion ;  because  it  imparts  a  spiritual  es- 
sence to  all  our  customary  actions  and  pur- 
suits, in  which  the  slightest  portion  of  good 
and  evil  is  involved.  We  can  imagine  no- 
thing to  exceed  in  tenderness  the  merciful 
dealing  of  our  heavenly  Fatlier  with  his  er- 
ring and  rebellious  creatures;  and  as  tliere  is 
nothing  to  equal  tlie  perfection  of  the  Divine 
character,  so  there  is  no  sublimity  comparable 
to  that  of  his  nature.  Nor  is  tliis  all.  We 
have  said  that  poetry  must  come  home  to 
our  own  bosoms  in  order  to  be  truly  felt,  and 
religion  teaches  us  that  we  have  a  portion 
in  everlasting  life — an  inheritance  in  eterni- 
ty— that  the  hopes  and  the  fears  which  stim. 
ulate  our  actions,  the  powers  and  the  ener- 
gies with  which  we  are  endowed,  are  not 
merely  given  us  for  the  brief  purposes  of 
temporal  existence — to  play  their  little  part 
upon  this  sublunary  stage — to  animate  frail 
creatures  tha^  must  perish  in  the  tomb,  but 
as  links  woven  in  with  tlie  great  chain  of 
being  to  be  unfolded  in  a  sphere  without 
limitations,  in  a  *!  world  without  end." 

We  would  not  depreciate  the  freeness,  and 
the  fulness  of  the  benefits  of  religion,  by  say- 
ing that  tlia  poet  has  a  participation  in  their 
delights,  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  others ;  be- 
cause we  reverently  believe  the  nature  of 
religion  to  be  such  as  to  adapt  it  to  every 
understanding,  render  it  aveulable  in  every 
condition  of  humanity,  and  sustaining,  and 
consolatory  to  every  heart  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  impossible  for 
tlie  poet  to  reach  the  same  intellectual  height, 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  as  when  he  soars 
on  angels'  wings  up  tc  the  gates  of  heaven 
— to  touch  the  strings  of  human  feeling  so 
powerfully,  as  when  his  hand  is  bathed  in 
the  pure  fountains  of  eternal  trutli. 

How  for  instance  would  he  expatiate  up- 
on oeauty  or  excellence,  if  they  had  no  arche- 
types in  heaven  ?  How  would  he  describe 
die  calamities  which  tear  up  the  root  of  do-" 
mestic  peeuse,  and  agonize  the  tortured  bo- 
som, if  neither  prayer  nor  appeal  were  wrung 
out  by  such  ^vrefchedness,  and  directed  to 
a  spriritual  power  by  whom  the  calamity 


might  be  averted  1  How  would  he  aokm' 
nize  the  vow,  or  seal  the  bleesiog,  or  ratify  | 
the  curse,  without  the  sanction  of  divine  au- 
thority ?  or  how  might  his  soul  aspire  to  the 
sublime,  without  expanding  its  wings  in  tba 
regions  of  eternity  1 

No ;  there  is  nothing  which  the  poet  need 
reject  in  tlie  religion  of  the  Bible,  or  the  i 
religion  of  the  heart ;  but  rather  let  him  seek 
its  benignant  and  inspiring  infktence,  as  a 
light  to  his  genius,  a  stimulus  to  his  imagin- 
ation, a  guide  to  his  taste,  a  fire  to  his  8^  ( 
dour,  an  impetus  to  his  power,  and  a  world 
thrown  open  to  his  enjoyment 


IMPRESSION. 

Hitherto  we  have  bestowed  our  attentioB 
upon  what  essentially  belongs  to  poetry,  as 
a  medium  for  receiving  and  imparting  the 
highest  intellectual  enjoyment  We  now 
come  to  the  qualifications  for  composing 
poetry — the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  poet  All  persons  of  cultivated  under- 
standing, endowed  with  an  ordinary  ihare 
of  sensibility,  are  more  or  less  capable  of 
feeling  yfh&t  is  poetical;  but  that  all,  eren 
amongst  those  who  attempt  it,  are  not  equal 
to  writing  poetry,  is  owing  to  their  deficiency 
in  some  or  all  of  the  following  qualifica- 
tions : — capacity  of  receiving  deep  impree- 
sions  —  imagination  —  power  —  and  taala. 
These  qualifications  we  shall  now  consider 
separately,  beginning  with  the  first,  which 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  have  called 
impression. 

We  have  already  seen  how  poetry  deirres 
its  existence  from  the  association  of  ideas, 
as  well  as  how  such  associations  must  arise 
out  of  impressions,  and  it  follows  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  that  if  this  be  necessary  to 
enable  a  man  to  feel  poetry,  Jt  is  still  more 
so  to  qualify  him  for  writing  it  ImpreasioDs 
are,  in  fact,  the  secret  fimd  from  whence  the 
poet  derives  his  most  brilliant  thoughts — ths 
material  with  wliich  he  works,  the  colouring 
in  which  he  dipR  his  pencil  when  he  paints  I 
— the  inexhaustible  fountain  to  which  he^>- 
plies  for  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  the 
force  of  trutli. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  it  is  im- 
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poaihle  to  trace  a  gretd  proportion  oC  our 
SMoeimtions  to  their  original  murce,  because 
v«*  cannot  recall  the  inipressionR  made  upon 
our  mind  in  infancy ;  hut  we  know  that  in 
tkat  early  stajore  of  lite,  when  we  were  most 
alire  to  ffensation,  all  the  impressions  which 
we  did  receive,  must  have  been  connected 
with  pain  or  pleasure,  and  that  hence  arise 
prrfereoce  and  antipathy,  hope  and  fear, 
lore  and  hatred.    We  have  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Johnfion,  as  well  as  tliat  of  our  own 
obsenraiion  for  asscrtinif.  Uiat  children  arc 
not  naldrally  fjrateful,  and  from  the  history 
oT  man  in  a  barbarous  state,  we  learn  that 
he  H  not  naturally  honest.     The  reason  is, 
that  both  the  infant  and  the  savajcre  have 
received  pleasure  from  self-indulgence,  but 
not  from  the  exercise  of  any  moral  duty ; 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  greater  matu- 
rity of  mind  is  nec<^ssary  for  the  formation 
oftliote  ideas  whibh  arise  out  of  impre^inon;; 
■ade  hr  the  social  intercourse  of  mankind. 
» Tet  in  a  very  early  state  of  existence  we  are 
eapaUe  of  deriving  more  simple  ideas  from 
j  inpresBionfi  whose  strength  and  durability 
'  flODsticube  the  riches  of  the  poet 
I     Perhaps  the  first  of  this  description  is,  the 
iiem  of  power,  naturally  arising  in  the  mind 
'  if  a  child,  from  the  bodily  force  by  which  its 
(■■■r   violent    attempts    at    resistance  nre 
oanly  overcome.    But  in  order  to  be  deeply 
iipr'swd  with  this  idea,  it  is  necessar\'  that 
we  shiuld  have  witnessed  some  miuiifcsta- 
of  power  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  ut- 
capabilities,  and  tliis  we  behold  in  the 
fevmendmui  violence  of  tJie  winds,  the  rage 
oflh^  oeean,  the  cataract,  nr  the  volcano. 
The  idea  of  number  multiplied  to  infmity 
next,  and  this  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
may  oriinnaic  in  the  contemplation  of 
•tan.    We  may  not  Ih*  able  to  recall  to 
remembrance  the  time  when  our  own 
vere  first  awakened  to  a  conception 
of  the  splendour  of  tlie  heavens;  but  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  otherd 
the  rape  and  astonished  gaze  witli  which 
fhey  lirrt  regard  the  stars  in  reference  to 
their  mjmber,  and  how  tlie  open  in  i^  mind 
opande    as  one    aHer   another   of  tiiesc 
■i^tly  suns  rises,  and  dawns  upon  it — first 
acn  m  separate  points   of  light — tiien  in 
fraap»— Hlirn  multitudes — then  ficMs  span- 
gflnl  ail  over  with  shining  glory — tJien  wider  I 
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fields — and  bo  on,  until  at  last  the  idea  of 
number  loses  all  limitation,  and  the  child 
conceives  for  tlie  first  time,  that  of  infinity. 

From  the  contemplation  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended view,  we  have  unquojstionably  de* 
rived  our  notion  of  space.  Why  this  idea, 
arising  out  of  an  incalculable  numocr  of 
objects,  in  themselves  ordinary  and  familiar, 
should  obtain  the  character  of  sublime,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  unless  it  be  that  the 
same  expansion  of  mind  is  as  necessary  to 
receive  these  two  impressions,  as  to  contem- 
plate the  nature  of  unlimited  power,  which 
is  universally  accompanied  with  sensations 
of  awe,  and  sometimes  of  terror. 

Duration  is  generally  the  last  which  the 
mind  receives  of  these  impressions,  and 
when  extended  to  eternity,  it  is  the  most 
important  This  idea  does  not  arise  like 
tliat  of  infinit}',  from  objects  of  calculation, 
nor  like  power,  from  any  connexion  with 
impulse  or  sensation ;  but  steals  quietJy  up- 
on the  mind  from  deep  and  earnest  medita- 
tion, sometimes  upon  objects  which  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  sometimes 
upon  tliose  which  will  exist  for  ages  yet  to 
come.  We  gaze  upon  the  ivied  walls  of 
the  ruined  edifice,  whose  verj'  structure 
bears  evidence  of  the  difierent  manners, 
customs  and  occupations  of  those  who  once 
surrounded  the  now  deserted  hearth.  We 
walk  into  Uic  spacious  banqueting-room 
whoso  walls  once  echoed  to  the  songs  of 
festivity  or  triumpli,  and  there  the  bat  holds 
nightly  converse  witli  tlie  owL  We  listen  j 
to  the  rush  of  the  evening  breeze  amongst 
tlie  deep  dark  foliage  of  the  firmly-rooted 
trees,  which  have  arisen  out  of  seeds  scat- 
tered by  the  wandering  winds  amongst  tlie 
desolation  of  fallen  magnificence.  K  ven  tlien 
tJie  pile  must  have  Ixien  a  niin,  and  we  see 
by  tlic  broken  pillar  whose  base  is  buried  in  ' 
the  earth,  what  an  accumulation  of  muttiT  j 
time  nnist  have  strewn  around  it,  to  luise 
the  level  of  the  surroimding  earth,  Ironi  its 
foundation  to  its  centre.  Wc  look  tlimugh  I 
the  wiile  yawning  aperture  that  seenio  to 
have  been  a  richly-ornamented  Tvinilim*, 
and  there,  where  the  gallant  knigl  t  once 
laid  his  conquering  sword  at  tlie.  leet  of 
smiling  beauty,  where  the  ininstn*l  tuned  liis 
lyn\an«l  sung  the  pniisi^  of  ller^)e8no\vt(»^got- 
ten,  where  tlie  snow  white  hand  of  tlie  court- 
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ly  dame  was  wont  to  rest  as  she  looked  forth 
upon  the  sloping  lawn,  marking  the  long 
shadows  of  the  stately  trees,  of  which  nei- 
ther root  nor  branch  remain ;  now  the  rude 
netile  rears  his  head,  the  loose  bramble 
waves  in  the  wind  that  whistles  through  the 
broken  arch,  birds  of  dark  omen,  inhabitants 
of  desolation,  pass  to  and  fro  on  dusky  wing, 
and  the  loathsome  toad,  and  poisonous  ad- 
der creep  in  amongst  the  shattered  fragments 
of  sculptured  stone  and  mouldering  marble, 
to  find  themselves  a  hiding  place  and  a  home. 
As  we  contemplate  all  this,  tlie  mind  is  natu- 
rally carried  back  to  the  time  when  these 
emblems  of  decay  had  their  beginning.  We 
think  that  there  were  ruins  then ;  thai 
ages  still  more  remote  had  theirs  ;  and  thus 
as  we  travel  through  the  dim  obscurity  of 
pre-existcut  time,  our  retrospective  view  at 
length  fades  and  is  lost  in  the  sublime  idea 
of  uncreated  power. 

Or  we  look  onward  from  the  present  time 
— on — on,  to  a  mysterious  futurity,  when  we 
and  ours  shall  be  forgotten.  We  cannot 
build  up  without  reflecting  that  there  is  also 
a  time  to  pull  down,  and  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  an  edifice,  or  in  witnessing  its  erec- 
tion, it  is  natural  to  ask,  "  Where  shall  I  be 
when  of  these  stones  not  one  remains  upon 
another  ?"  We  plant  the  sapling  oak,  and 
watch  it  year  by  year,  slowly  extending  in 
its  circumference  and  its  height,  and  we 
think  of  the  time  when  children  now  unborn 
shall  play  beneath  its  shade,  when  we  shall 
have  been  gathered  to  the  only  place  of 
earthly  rest,  and  when  tlie  very  soil  in  which 
that  tree  is  planted,  shall  have  become  the 
property  of  those  who  never  heard  our 
names.  It  is  by  extending  such  reflections 
as  these  ad  infinitum,  that  imagination 
passes  from  small  to  great,  from  infancy  to 
age,  and  from  time  to  eternity ;  and  tlius  we 
form  all  the  idea  that  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving  of  that  which  has  no  beginning, 
and  c€m  never  efid. 

There  is  one  other  mental  conception — 
the  idea  of  a  God,  intimately  connected  with 
tliose  here  specified,  which  mankind  have 
endeavoured  by  every  means,  natural  and 
artificial,  reasonable  and  absurd,  pleasing 
and  terrible,  to  introduce  into  the  mind,  be- 
fore tiie  mind  is  prepared  for  receiving  it ; 
and  hence  follow  the  unworthy  nouons^  the 


irreverent  language,  and  the  lew  attributei^ 
by  which  the  majesty  of  the  Di/ine  Being  a 
too  frequently  /isulted. 

If  we  mig).t  so  speak  without  pre«amp> 
tion,  we  should  say,  that  God,  jealous  of  idi 
own  honour,  had  chosen  in  this  instaoee^ 
sometimes  to  baflle  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
by  first  tlirowing  open  to  the  human  mind, 
the  contemplation  of  his  attributes,  and  then 
by  his  own  appointed  means,  inscrutable  to 
our  perceptions,  concentrating  them  ail  in 
one  sublime  and  inefiable  thought,  which 
flashes  through  the  brain  like  a  quickening 
fire,  and  bursts  upon  the  soul  with  the  light 
of  life. 

I  would  still  be  understood  to  speak  poeti- 
cally. I  know  that  there  are  modes  of  rea- 
soning by  which  men  of  sound  understand- 
ing must  almost  necessarily  arrive  at  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  God.  But  rational 
evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  sensation,  are 
two  diflerent  things.  We  of\cn  assent  to 
facts  of  which  we  do  not  feel  the  troth. 
And  it  is  this  feeling  as  it  gives  vitality  to 
belief,  tliat  I  would  call  the  impreation  from 
w^hich  we  derive  the  most  lasting  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  a  God.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
that  I  speak  of  such  impressions  as  evideooe, 
which  the  Divine  Being  vouchsafes  to  give 
us  of  his  own  existence,  I  speak  of  them 
only  as  corroborating  evidence  following 
tliat  of  reEison,  and  of  no  sort  of  value  where 
they  directly  contradict  it  Separate  frcmi 
tlie  mental  process  by  which  the  idea  is  first 
conceived,  this  evidence  refers  rather  to  the 
state  of  tlie  mind  as  a  recipient ;  and  such 
impressions  as  are  here  spoken  of  poeticaHy, 
may  therefore,  exist  independent  of  ratioiud 
conviction.  Without  such  conviction,  how- 
ever, tlicy  arc  liable  to  lead  to  the  most  egre- 
gious and  fatal  errors,  but  with  it  they  es- 
tablish truth,  and  render  it  indelible.  j 

It  is  of  much  less  importance  to  the  poet, 
than  to  the  philosopher,  whether  impt»- 
sions  of  this  abstract  nature,  arise  out  cfthe 
immediate  operation  of  divine  power,  or 
from  a  combination  of  conclusions  previously 
drawn,  which  the  mind  is  often  able  to 
make  use  of  without  being  aware  of  their 
existing  in  any  rational  or  definite  form,  and 
which  we  can  never  fully  understand,  unit 
the  study  of  the  human  mind  should  be 
duced  to  a  practical  science.     The  poet 
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mmy  often  usp  exprenion*  which  accord  with 
th^  ibrmf  r  notion,  jiiMt  an  he  would  describe 
til-*  hand  of  Omnipotence  covcrintr  the 
r.iinnraiiiii  with  et«>riial  unow,  hut  let  us 
hi>:«^  iii:i(  he  is  \v\»p.  enough  serioui>ly  to  en- 
irnain  the  latter ;  and  if  somctinies  he 
m-AAr4  a  sudtlen  tranfiirion  from  effects  to 
n-j«<*s.  without  refrardinir  the  intermediate 
«p^fre.  let  us  do  him  the  justice  to  bi^licve 
th*\i  it  vt  from  the  very  suhlimily  of  his  own 
irrniuii.  which  stoops  not  to  take  cognizance 
of  means,  but  rather  in  searching  out  the 
pnnriplea  of  sensation,  thoutrht,  and  action, 
planers  at  once  into  the  fountain  of  life,  and 
mere  immetliately  to  the  {jreat  first  Cause. 

Thus  the  full  and  entire  conviction  of  the 
bein^  of  a  God,  may  come  upon  us  pre- 
ra^ly  as  God  pleases,  and  force  itself  u]x>n 
o-jr  hearts  in  the  way  which  he  sees  meet  to 
appoinL  Galen  is  said  to  have  received 
thii  impression  from  unexpectedly  meeting 
»  his  eiilitary  walks  with  a  human  skeleton ; 
and  just  as  easily  may  tlie  infidel  be  re- 
claimed from  his  ignorance  by  any  other 
means  adapted  to  tiie  peculiar  tone  and 
Irinper  of  his  own  mind — by  the  chanting 
•fa  h\-mn,  or  the  peal  of  rolling  thunder — 
hf  ttue  prayer  of  an  innocent  child,  or  the 
destmctiofi  of  a  powerful  nation — by  the 
fathering  of  the  plenteous  harx-est  or  the 
desolation  of  the  burning  desert — by  the 
frded  beauty  of  a  f:dling  leaf,  or  the  splen- 
dour oT  the  starry  heavefis — by  the  secret 
•niniish  of  the  broken  spirit,  or  by  accumu- 
lated lionours  and  unmerited  enjoyment — 
by  the  blessings  ot'  tlie  poor,  or  the  denun- 
CAtions  of  tlie  powerful — by  the  viisitations 
of  divine  love,  or  by  the  tiTrors  of  eternal 
judgment — in  short,  by  the  natural  senpa- 
fyms  of  pain  or  pleasure,  arising  from  any 
of  the  causes  immediate  or  remote,  by 
wtiirh  the  attributes  of  Deity  may  be  forced 
Qpon  tiie  perceptions  of  the  soul,  and  con- 
centrated in  tlie  idea  of  one  indivisible,  and 
omnipotent  Being. 

SuhsM|uent  to  the  jdea  of  a  God,  arise 
distinct  percf  ptiuns  of  moral  duly — of  what 
ve  owe  to  him  as  the  creator  and  preserver 
«f  the  worl-l.  as  well  as  the  founder  of  tlie 
lavs  by  which  our  livfs  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated. We  liave  before  obfcrx'cd  that,  iin- 
mrdiate  self-gratiJication  is  tlic  earliest  mo- 
live  Mpoo  which  wc  act,  but  we  now  become 


sensible  that  this  motive  must  give  place  to 
others  of  a  more  remote  and  abstract  naluro. 
AViih  tlic  first  impressions  of  pain  anil  plea- 
sure, we  learned  to  separate  evil  fiom  ^ood. 
We  now  learn  that  there  is  a  deeper  evil  to 
which  pleasure  is  frequently  the  prelude, 
and  a  higher  good  which  can  sometimes  on- 
ly be  attained  by  passing  tlirough  a  medium 
of  pain. 

Our  first  strong  impressions  of  a  moral  na- 
ture are  of  beauty  and  excellence.  We 
should  call  beauty  merely  physical,  did  it 
not  comprehend  what  belongs  to  fitncGis  and 
harmony,  as  well  as  to  colour  and  form. 
In  all  that  is  exquisite  in  art  we  are  struck 
with  tlie  idea  of  beauty  in  connexion  with 
others;  as,  with  all  that  is  magnificent  in 
nature  we  combine  witli  the  same  idea,  tlio^e 
of  motion  or  sound,  form  or  colour,  light  or 
shade,  splendour  or  majesty,  utility  or  pow- 
er; but  we  are  perhaps  never  more  im- 
pressed with  mere  beauty  tlian  when  con- 
templating a  flower — gorgeous  in  its  cslour 
as  the  resplendent  heavens — pure  in  its 
whiteness  as  the  winter's  snow.  The  eye 
tliat  can  gaze  without  admiration  upon  a 
flower,  deserves  to  be  prematurely  dim ;  for 
what  is  tliere  on  earth  more  intensely  beau- 
tiful!  and  yet  how  frail!  so  tliat  scarcely 
does  the  breatli  of  praise  pass  over  it,  than 
its  delicate  petals  begin  to  droop,  and  its 
stem  Uiat  once  stood  proudly  in  the  field 
or  the  garden,  bends  beneath  tlie  fa<ling  glory 
which  it  bears.  Yet  the  same  flower,  sup- 
ported by  the  hand  of  natun^,  and  f«lK'llered 
beneath  her  maternal  wing,  burrit  fortli  in 
the  wilderness,  where  we  are  too  delicate 
to  tread,  opened  it;)  gentle  eye  full  under- 
neatli  the  sunbeams  from  which  we  turn 
away,  rested  on  t)ie  thorns  which  startle  us 
at  every  step,  poured  forth  its  odours  uj>- 
on  the  blast  from  which  we  shrink,  drank  in 
the  dews  which  chill  our  coarser  nntiiren,  en- 
dured the  darkness  of  the  solitary  niirht  fmni 
which  we  fly  with  terror,  ami  derived  its 
nourishment  from  tlie  common  earth,  whicli 
we  spurn,  until  we  learn  to  value  the  latest 
friend  whose  arms  are  open  to  receive  us. 

Excellence,  like  lR\iuty.  is  of  kinds  t«o  va- 
rious, and  de<;rees  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
only  by  a  combination  of  inipressioim  that 
we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  excellence  in  its  ab- 
stract nature ;  but  when  once  formed,  it  con- 
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siitutes  the  point  of  reference,  and  the  cli- 
max of  all  that  we  admire  and  love ;  and 
therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  poet,  that  his  standard  of  excellence 
should  not  only  be  acknowledged  a&  such  by 
the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind,  but  that 
it  should  be  as  high  as  the  human  mind  can 
reach,  and  at  the  same  time  so  deeply  graven 
upon  his  own  heart,  that  neither  ambition, 
hope,  nor  fear,  nor  any  other  passion  or  af- 
fection to  which  he  is  liable,  can  obliterate 
the  impression,  or  supplant  it  by  another. 

All  our  ideas  of  intellectued  as  well  as 
moral  good  are  of  a  complex  nature,  arising 
not  so  much  out  of  impressions  made  by 
things  themselves,  as  by  their  relations,  as- 
sociations, and  general  fitness  or  unfitness 
one  to  another;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
mind  must  be  naturally  qualified  for  receiv- 
ing decided  impressions  of  simple  ideas,  so 
nt  afterwards  to  make  use  of  them,  in  draw- 
ing clear  deductions,  by  comparing  them 
one  with  another,  and  combining  them  to- 
gether. How,  for  instance,  would  the  poet 
describe  the  general  influence  of  evening 
twilight,  if  he  had  never  really  felt  its  tran- 
quillizing power  as  it  extends  over  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  reaches  even  to  the  heart  ? 
or  how  would  he  be  able  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  virtue  of  gratitude,  if  he  had  never 
known  the  expansion  of  generous  feeling, 
tlie  ardent  hope  of  imparting  happiness,  and 
the  disappointment  of  finding  that  happiness 
unappropriated,  or  received  with  contempt  ? 

That  tliere  are  men  of  common  percep- 
tions, who  "  travel  from  Dan  to  Becrsheba," 
saying  that  all  is  barren,  and  that  there  are 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  who,  de- 
ficient neither  in  imagination,  power,  nor 
taste,  are  yet  unable  to  write  poetry,  is 
evidendy  owing  to  their  want  of  capability 
for  receiving  lively  impressions;  for  wherever 
such  impressions  exist,  with  suflicient  ima- 
gination to  arrange  and  combine  them  so  as 
to  create  fresh  images,  with  power  to  cm- 
body  tliem  in  forcible  words,  and  taste  to 
render  those  wonls  appropriate  and  pure, 
either  poetry  itself,  or  highly  poetical  prose, 
must  be  tlie  natural  language  of  such  a 
mind. 

We  should  say  tliat  opportunity  for  re- 
ceiving agreeable  impressions,  as  well  as 
capacity  for  receiving  them  deeply,   was 


essential  tc  the  poet,  were  it  potnble  that 
any  human  being,  even  of  moderately  enl- 
tivated  understanding,  commanding  the  use 
of  language,  and  acquainted  with  the  prin* 
ciples  of  taste,  should  have  been  so  entirely 
excluded  from  all  contemplation  of  what  ii 
admirable,  both  in  the  external  world  and  in 
human  nature,  as  to  have  conceived  no  jati  i 
idea  either  of  physical  or  moral  beauty.   It 
is  however  of  immense  importance  to  the 
poet  that  he  should  have  formed  an  early 
and    intimate  acquaintance  with   cubjecti 
regarded  as   poetical   by  the   unanimonii 
opinion  of  mankind — that  he  should  have 
gazed  upon  the  sunset  until  his  very  sod 
was  rapt  in  the  blaze  of  its  golden  gkny^ 
that  he  should  have  lived  in  the  quiet  smik 
of  the  placid  moon,  and  looked  np  to  the 
stars  of  night,  until  he  forgot  his  own  idea- 
tity,  and    became   like  a  world   of  lig^ 
amongst  the  shining  host — ^that  he  ahoold 
have  watched  the  silvery  flow  of  murmuring 
water,  until  his  anxious  thoughts  of  present 
things  were  lulled  to  rest,  and  the  tide  of 
memory  rolled  on,  pure,  and  clear,  and  Ymr- 
monious,  as  the  woodland  stream — that  he 
should  have  listened  to  the  glad  voices  of 
the  birds  of  spring,  until  his  own  was  min* 
gled  with  the  universal  melody  of  nature^ 
and  strains  of  gratitude  and  joy  burst  forth 
from  his  overflowing  heart — ^that  he  shonld 
have  seen  the  woods  in  their  summer  vestore 
of  varied  green,  and  felt  how  beautiful  u 
tlie  garment  of  nature — that  he  should  have 
found  the  nest  of  the  timid  bird,  and  ob- 
served how  tender  its  maternal  love,  and 
how  wonderful  is  the  instinct  with  which  the 
frailest   creatures    are    endowed — ^that   he 
should  hftve  stood  by  the  wave-beaten  shore 
when  a  galley  with  full  sails  swept  along 
the  foaming  tide,  and  impressed  upon  the 
tablet  of  his  heart  a  perfect  picture  of  ma- 
jesty and  grace — that  he  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  tear  of  agony  exchanged  for  the 
smile  of  hope,  and  acknowledged — feelingly 
acknowledged,  how  blessed  are  the  tender 
offices  of  mercy — tliat  he  should  have  heard 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  and   seen   the 
breaking  of  tlieir  chains,  with  tlie  inmost 
chords  of  his  heart's  best  feelings  thrilling 
at  the  Bhout  of  liberty — that  he  should  have 
trembled  beneath  the  desolating  storm,  and 
hailed  the  opening  in  the  tempestuous  douds 
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which  tiie  mild  radiance  of  retuminfj^ 
i  looked  down — that  he  should  liave 
over  ihc  »iliinibering  infant,  until  hifi 
ioalion  wondered  from  the  innocence 
rth  to  the  purity  of  heaven — tliat  he 
d  have  contemplated  teniole  beauty  in 
ivelic4»t,  holiest  form,  and  then  by  a 
L  trantfition,  paiised  in  amongst  tlie  an- 
choir,  and  tuned  IiIh  harp  to  celebrate 
aiie,  where  beauiy  ia  tlie  least  of  the 
•uses  of  excellence — in  fine,  tliat  he 
d  have  bathed  in  Uic  fount  of  nature, 
■Med  of  tlie  npringiB  of  feeling  at  tlicir 
eDt  aourcea,  choosing  out  the  sweeteet, 
wmt,  and  tlie  mont  invigorating,  for 
elight  ol*  mankind,  and  tlie  perpetual 
ihinent  of  liiii  own  bouI. 

in  aociety  it  is  iniporaible  to  know 
ber  any  particular  language  has  been 
ed  until  we  hear  it  spoken,  so  it  would 
ficult  to  single  out  individual  instances 
*  exiftmco  or  tlie  absensc  of  deep  im- 
ions ;  because  a  mind  may  be  fully  en- 
d  mtli  this  first  principle  of  poetry,  and 
ithout  tlie  proper  medium  for  making 
cepcible  to  others,  wc  may  coiiKcqui'iilly 
'  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  nuch  u 
■licy  even  where  it  does  exist  It  will, 
ver,  eminently  qualify  tlie  poRsessor 
eling  and  admiring  poetr)',  and  tlius  it 
,  fair  to  suppose,  tliat  tlie  re  are  many 
duals  undistinguished  in  the  multitude, 
posse M  tliis  faculty  in  tlie  same  degree 
e  most  celebrated  poet,  but  who  for 
of  some  or  all  of  the  three  remaining 
■les,  have  never  been  able  to  bring 
frculty  to  lighL  AVlicre,  amongst  tlie 
requisites    fur    writing    poetr>\   this 

ia  wanting,  however  highly  cultivated 
Bind  of  the  writt-r  may  he,  and  how- 
mature  his  judgment,  tliis  single  de- 
cjr  will  have  tlie  efiect  of  rendering 
^try  monotonous  and  unimpreiwivo, 
where  it  i#,  critically  speaking,  free 
faults ;  because  it  is  impossible  tliat  he 
d  be  able  to  convey  to  others  clear  or 
4e  deas  of  what  he  has  never  felt 
f  or  forcibly  liiinself.  Dr.  Jolmson 
i  poet  of  this  description ;  and  on  the 
hand,  instead  of  pointing  uut  instances, 
are  no  hesitation  in  asserting  tliat 
who  has  written  impressively, 
y,  powerfully,  and  with  good  taste, 


has  been  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
of  the  faculty  of  receiving  and  remembering 
impressions. 


IMAGINATION. 

Imagination  is  the  next  quaAficution  es- 
sential in  tlie  poetic  art  As  a  faculty,  im- 
agination is  called  creative,  because  it  forms 
new  imageH  out  of  materials  with  which 
impression  has  stored  the  mind,  and  multi-  ' 
plies  such  images  to  an  endless  variety  by 
abstracting  from  them  some  of  their  quali- 
ties, and  adding  others  of  a  different  nature; 
but  tliat  imagination  does  not  actually  create 
original  and  simple  ideas,  is  clear,  from  the 
fact  tlmt  no  man  by  the  utmost  stretch  of 
his  rational  faculties,  by  intense  thought,  or 
by  indefatigable  study,  can  imagine  a  new 
senM>,  a  new  passion,  or  a  new  creature. 
Imagination,  tliereforc,  holds  the  same  rela- 
tion to  imprcK^ion,  as  the  finished  picture 
do4?s  to  the  scimratc  colours  with  which  the 
artist  works.  Judiciously  blended,  tliese  | 
colours  produce  all  tlie  different  forms  and  j 
tints  obser\'ahle  in  the  visible  world ;  and  | 
by  arranging  and  combining  ideas  previously 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  shaping  out  . 
such  combinations  into  distinct  characters, 
imauination  produces  all  the  splendid  ima- 
gery by  which  the  poet  delights  and,  aston- 
IaIu's  mankind.  When  he  describes  an  ob- 
ject new  to  his  readers,  it  is  seldom  new  to  i 
himselij  or  if  new  as  a  whole,  it  is  familiar 
in  its  separate  parto.  If  for  instance  he 
sings  the  praises  of  maternal  love,  he  refers 
to  tlie  memory  of  his  own  mother,  and  the 
strung  impression  \v(i  upon  his  minti,  by  her 
solicitude  and  watchful  care — if  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  he  recalls  the  lonir  summer 
nightii,  ere  fbrgetJulness  had  become  a  bless- 
ing, when  to  listen  was  more  happy  tlian  to 
sleep — if  tlie  nortlieni  wind,  he  hears  ai;ain 
tlie  lioUow  roar  amongvt  the  leufless  boui;hs, 
tliat  ^'ha  wont  to  dniw  in  tlie  ilomestic  circle 
around  his  father's  hearth — if  tlie  woodland 
music  o(^  the  winding  stream,  he  Kiiows  its 
liquid  voice  by  the  rivulet  in  which  he  | 
batlied  his  infant  feet — il'tlie  lender  otitces  of 
friendsliip,  he  has  enjoyed  them  tuu  feelingly 
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to  forget  tlieir  influence  upon  the  soul — or 
if  the  aiiguish  of  the  broken  heart,  who  has 
not  the  transcript  of  sorrow  written  even  on 
the  earliest  pa^e  of  life  ? 

These  are  instances  in  which  tlie  poet 
draws  imnicdiaiely  from  experience,  and 
where  his  task  is  only  to  transmit  to  others 
the  impression  made  upon  his  own  mind ; 
but  there  are  otlier  cases  where  the  idea  con- 
veyed is  derived  from  a  combination  of  im- 
pressions, and  tliis  is  more  exclusively  tlic 
work  of  imagination. 

The  poet  who  has  never  seen  a  lion  may 
use  the  image  of  one  in  his  verses,  with 
almost  as  mucli  precision  as  the  poet  who 
has;  because  he  knows  that  its  atu-ibutes 
1  are  courage,  ferocity,  and  power,  and  he 
has  been  impressed  with  ideas  of  these 
attributes  in  other  objects.  He  knows  that 
its  roar  is  loud,  and  deep,  and  terrific,  and 
he  has  distinct  impressions  of  tlie  meaning 
of  these  words  also.  Its  colour,  form,  and 
general  habits,  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
by  the  same  means;  and  tiius  he  makes 
bold  to  use  the  name  and  the  character  of 
the  lion  to  ornament  his  verse.  In  the  same 
manner  he  describes  tlie  sandy  desert,  and 
with  yet  greater  precision ;  because  he  has 
only  to  add  to  the  sands  of  tlie  sea  shore, 
with  wliich  he  is  perfectly  familiar,  the 
two  qualities  of  extent  and  burning  heat, 
and  he  sees  before  him  at  once  tlie  wide 
and  sterile  weujtes  of  Arabian  solitude.  Or 
if  the  human  countenance  be  tlie  subject  of 
his  muse,  and  he  endeavours  to  invent  one 
that  shall  be  new  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
his  readers,  it  is  by  borrowing  different  fea- 
tures from  faces  which  have  left  their  im- 
press on  his  mind :  and  upon  tlie  same  prin- 
ciple he  proceeds  through  all  tliat  mental 
process,  which  is  called  creating  images, 
and  which  gives  to  tlie  works  of  the  highly 
imaginative,  the  character  of  originality; 
because  from  the  wide  scope  and  variety  of 
their  impressions,  they  are  able  to  select 
Buch  diversified  materials,  that  when  com- 
bined, we  only  see  them  as  a  whole,  without 
being  aware  of  any  previous  acquaintance 
with  their  particular  parts. 

Where  distinct  impressions,  power,  and 
taste  are  present  in  full  force,  and  imagina- 
tion alone,  out  of  the  four  requisites,  is 
wanting,  we  speak  of  the  poet  as  one  who 


borroivs  from  the  thoughts  of  othere,  or  one 
whoso  images  are  too  ordinary  and  comrooD 
place  to  interest  the  reader ;  because,  either 
limited  by  Uie  nature  pf  his  own  mind  to  a 
narrow  range  of  rideas,  or  indolent  in  the 
search  of  materials  necessary  for  his  work, 
he  has  laid  hold  of  such  as  fell  most  readily 
within  his  grasp,  and  these  being  few  and 
familiar,  and  unskilfully  arranged,  we  reeog- 
nine  at  once  tlie  gross  elements  of  the  com- 
pound, and  see  from  whence  they  have  been 
obtained. 

Deficiency  of  imagination  is  the  reason 
why  some,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
our  best  poets,  are  mannerists.  It  is  true 
tliey  may  be  so  from  partiality,  almost 
amounting  to  affection,  for  some  pecaliar 
character  or  style  of  writing ;  but  that  they 
are  blindly  addicted  to  this  fault,  is  much 
more  frequently  owing  to  their  want  of  ca- 
pability to  conceive  any  other  mode  of  coft- 
veying  their  ideas. 

Lord  Byron  was  unquestionably  a  writer 
of  the  former  class.  From  the  variety  of 
his  style,  the  splendour  of  his  imagery,  and 
the  brilliant  thoughts  that  burst  upon  us  at 
we  read  his  charmed  lines,  it  is  hnpossible  I 
to  believe  that  his  imagination  was  incapable 
of  any  scope,  of  any  height,  or  any  depth, 
to  which  it  might  be  directed  by  inclination ; 
but  in  the  characters  he  portrayed  he  may 
justly  be  called  a  mannerist,  because  he 
evidently  preferred  the  uniformly  dark  and 
melancholy ;  and  chose  out  from  the  varied 
impressions  of  his  own  life,  that  sombre  hue, 
so  deeply  harmonizing  with  majesty  and 
gloom,  which  he  spread  over  every  object 
in  nature,  like  the  lowering  thunder  cloads 
above  the  landscape ;  varying  at  times  the 
wide  waste  of  brooding  darkness,  with  short- 
lived but  brilliant  flashes  of  sensibility,  and  [ 
wit,  and  lively  feeling,  like  the  lurid  streaks 
that  shoot  athwart  the  tempestuous  sky, 
lighting  up  the  world  for  one  brief  moment 
with  ineffable  brightness,  and  then  leaving 
it  to  deeper — more  impenetrable  night 

As  instances  of  mannerism  arising  from 
the  actual  want  of  imagination,  we  might 
bring  forward  a  long  list  of  minor  poets,  as 
well  as  inferior  writers  of  every  description, 
without  however  descending  so  low  as  to 
those  who  have  not  consistency  of  mind 
sufficient  for  maintaining  any  particular  sys- 
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Km  of  thought,  or  style  of  composition. 

Yet  of  ima^iiatioii,  as  well  an  iinpresiiion, 

ve  an*  unahlc  to  Ray  dpcidedly  that  it  does 

not  ex»t  because,  like  inipression,  it  only 

becomes  perceptible  to  us  through  the  me- 

.  diTim  ol'  witnU;  and  as  all  individuals  are 

BDt  able  to  use  this  medium  with  force  and 

pervpicLity.  we  necessarily  lose  many  of  the 

UilLant  conceptions  of  those  around  us. 

We  may  however  assert  as  an  indinpu tabic 

;  &rt  that  poetr}'  of  the  highest  order  was 

jiBeTer  yet  produced  witliout  tlie  powertlil 

exercise  ol'  the  faculty  of  imagination. 
l|    As  a  wonderful  instance  of  Uic  force  and 
'  rficary  of  imagination,  as  well  as  of  im- 
pression, power,  and  taste,  we  might  single 
ooi  Milton,  were  it  not  tliat  power  is  more 
CMentia!ly  the  diaracteristic  of  his  works. 
He  has  equals  in  tlie  other  requisites  of  a 
'  pnet  m-hile  in  power  he  st^inds  unrivalled. 

Bql  supreme  in  the  region  of  imagination 
:  ii  our  mimitalile  Shake«}ieare ;  and  that  he 
li  inunitable  is  perhnps  tlie  greatest  proof 
•  tf  the  p*rfeclioii  of  his  imaginative  powers. 
I  Tbe  heroes  of  Dyron  have  been  multiplied 
i  dvough  so  many  copies  tliut  we  have  grown 
ry  of  the  orii;inal ;  but  who  can  imitate 
diarvrters  of  Shakespeare?  And  yet 
perfectly  human  is  every  individual  of 
multitude  which  he  has  placed  before 
huninii  arf  to  be  liked  and  disliked, 
hng  to  tlic  |>eculiar  rn>it  of  mind  in  tlie 
prrsnns  who  pruriuunrc  upon  tliem ;  just  in 
fhe  same  manner  an  cluu^cters  in  ordinary 
Ue  acirart  or  repel  tlioKe  with  whom  they 
eoc&e  in  rontart.  Every  »ne  tonns  thcKame 
optTirm  of  tlir  f 'iirKair,  ber:iiii<e  he  has  a  few 
;?ive  qualities,  by  which  he  iK  known 
cofned  ;  whib*  tm  two  individuals  agree 
!*ie  character  of  Hamlet — a  chanirter 
of  ail  other*  perhaps  least  ca]HtbIe  of  imita- 
tion. Yet  Irt  U.4  ai>k,  is  Hamlet  \vhh  natural 
than  Connwi !  Quite  the  reverni*.  If  ever 
tbe  poet's  miml  coiirei\ed  a  perfectly  origi- 
nal man.  it  in  Hanib't,  in  whose  mysterious 
■afjee  is  di." played  tlie  most  a^timisliing 
cfiiofT  of  imasrinatitm ;  and  yet  so  tnie  is  tlie 
darii  pieture  to  tiie  principles  of  human 
■aiiirr.  tl&at  we  perreive  at  once  tlie  n*pn'- 
itmn  o^  a  creature  foniied  alter  tlie 
iliSU'J**  of  uurst  Iveri. 
The  i'itrt  ifi.  that  tlimiirh  as  a  whole  it 
aioae,  even  in  ilie  world  of  fiction,  in 


all  its  varied  parts  it  consists  of  the  ordinary 
and  familiar  features  of  humanity ;  and  in 
thinking  of  tliis  wayward  and  capricious  be- 
ing, wliosf*  accumulated  wrongs  and  mise- 
ries have  almost  stupified  his  energies,  whose 
melancholy,  natural  or  induced,  has  eon- 
verted  the  **  brave,  oVrhanging  firmament" 
into  *^  a  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours,'' 
we  feel  witli  him  in  all  his  weakness,  as 
with  a  man ;  and  for  him  with  all  his  faults, 
as  for  a  brother.  In  memory  too,  how  dis- 
tinct is  Hamlet  from  all  the  creations  of  infe- 
rior minds !  He  seems  to  occupy  a  place  in 
history,  ratlier  than  in  fiction ;  and  in  search- 
ing out  the  principles  of  human  feeling,  we 
refer  to  bim  as  to  one  whose  existence  wms 
real,  rather  than  ideal.  This  may  be  said  of 
all  Shakespeare's  characters,  and  so  powers 
All  is  the  evidence  of  truth  impressed  upon 
them,  that  where  he  chooses  to  depart  from 
circumstantial  fact,  our  credence  clings  to 
him  in  preference  to  less  imaginative  histo- 
rians. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  genius  of  this  wonderful 
writer,  is  the  immense  niritfty  of  his  charac- 
ters. In  almost  all  otiier  fictitious  writings, 
we  recognize  the  same  hero,  appearing  in 
different  forms — sometimes  seated  on  an  east- 
ern throne,  and  sometimes  presiding  over 
tlie  rude  ceremonial  of  an  Indian  wigwam ; 
while  the  same  heroine  figures  in  tlie  ^^  sable 
stole''  of  a  priestcifw,  or  in  the  borrowed  or- 
naments of  a  bandit's  bride.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Shakespeare  nmoiigk-t  whom  we  seem 
to  live,  are  in  no  way  beholden  to  situation 
or  costume,  for  appearing  to  be  what  they 
really  are.  They  have  an  actual  identity — 
an  individuality  that  woiiKl  be  distinctly  per- 
ceptible in  any  other  circumstances,  or  un- 
der any  other  di}(gui<^e. 

One  of  the  favorite  painters  of  our  day,  or 
rather  of  yesterday,  luirt  but  three  heads, 
which  serve  all  his  pur|K>ses — an  old  man 
with  white  hair  and  flowing  beard,  a  Grecian 
female,  and  a  semi-roman  hero ;  and  in  the 
same  way  many  of  our  writers  make  use  of 
three  or  more  distinctions  of  clianicter — a 
hero  and  a  hemine — a  secondarj*  hero  to 
thwart  their  loves — a  seroiidarv  heroine  to 
ai^sist  either  one  party  or  the  other — ]>er- 
haps  to  play  at  cross  purposes  with  her  mis- 
tress or  her  friend:  and  a  fool  or  buffoon, 


(who  varies  least  of  all,)  to  rush  upon  the 
stage  when  more  important  personals  are 
iikely  to  be  reduced  to  a  dilemma.  But  in 
Shakespeare  even  the  fools  arc  as  motley  as 
the  garb  tliey  wear ;  and  the  women,  who 
witli  oilier  writers  vary  only  from  the  ten- 
der to  the  heroic,  are  of  all  ajjjcs,  and  of  all 
distinctions  of  character  and  feeling ;  while 
amongst  the  immense  number  of  men  whom 
he  introduces  to  our  acquaintance,  there  is  no 
single  instance  of  greater  resemblance  tlian 
we  find  in  real  life.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  similarity  is  in  the  blundering 
absurditieEi' of  justices  of  the  peace,  or  coun- 
try magistrates,  a  class  of  people  with  whom 
(*'  if  ancient  tales  say  true")  it  is  probable 
the  poet  may  have  been  brought  into  no  very 
pleasing  kind  of  contact,  and  hence  arises 
the  vein  of  satire  which  flows  through  every 
description  of  their  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  another  striking  proof 
of  the  wonderful  extent  of  Shakespeare's 
imaginative  powers.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  plays  we  never  recognize  tlie  man 
himself.  In  the  works  of  almost  every  other 
writer,  the  author  appears  before  us,  and  we 
become  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  his 
pecuHar  tone  of  mind  and  individual  cast  of 
character  ;  but  Shakespeare  is  equally  at 
homo  with  the  gloomy  or  the  gay,  tlie  licen- 
tious or  tl»e  devout,  tlie  sublime  or  tlie 
familiar,  the  terrific  or  the  lovely.  We  never 
detect  him  identifying  himself  either  with 
the  characters,  or  tlie  sentiments  of  others ; 
and  though  we  wonder,  and  speculate  upon 
the  mind  that  could  thus  play  with  all  tlie 
ieeUngs  of  humanity,  Shakespeare  himself 
remains  invisible  and  unknown,  like  a  mas- 
ter magician  regulating  the  machinery  which 
at  the  same  time  conceals  his  own  person, 
and  astonishes  the  world. 

The  Tempest  is  generally  considered  the 
most  imaginative  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  certainly  it  contains  litde^  in  scenery,  or 
circumstance,  that  can  be  associated  witli 
ordmaiy  life.  In  the  character  of  Prospero, 
we  are  forcibly  struck  with  tlie  originality  of 
the  conception;  because  it  combines  what 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere — the  art  of  a 
necromancer  with  tlie  dignity  of  a  man  of 
honour  and  integrity ;  and  when  he  lays 
down  his  magic  wand,  '^  unites  the  spell," 


and  doffs  the  mantle  of  enchantment,  he 
stands  before  us,  not  debased  and  powcrlen, 
but  full  of  the  native  majesty  of  a  noble- 
man and  a  prince.  To  liis  daughter,  the 
pure  and  spiritual  Miranda,  one  of  our  mict 
talented,  yet  most  feminine  writers,*  has  so 
hitely  done,  perhaps  more  than  justice,  that 
nothing  can  be  added  to  her  own  e^ui- 
sitely  poetical  description  of  the  island 
nymph,  who  has  ^*  sprung  up  into  beauty 
beneatli  (he  eye  of  her  father,  the  princely 
magician ;  her  companions  the  rocks  and 
woods,  the  many-shaped,  many-tinted  cloudi 
and  the  silent  stars  ;  her  playmates  the 
ocean  billows  that  stoop  their  loamy  erest^ 
and  run  rippling  to  kiss  her  feet" 

Of  Ariel,  the  "  delicate  Ariel,"  that  molt 
ethereal  essence  that  ever  assumed  the  fonn 
of  beauty  in  the  glowing  visions  of  imagin- 
ation, what  can  wc  say?  so  entirely  and 
purely  spiritual  is  this  aerial  being,  that  we 
know  not  whetlier  to  speak  of  Atm  as  call- 
ing up  ^  spirits  from  tlic  vasty  deep,"  roUing 
tlie  tliunder  clouds  along  the  stormy  heav- 
ens, Avhelming.  tlie  helpless  mariners  in  the 
foaming  surge,  and  dashing  their  *^  goodly 
bark"  upon  tlie  echoing  rocks ;  or  if  Jker, 
gentle,  willing,  and  obedient,  hastening  OD 
ready  service  at  a  moment's  bidding,  and 
asking  for  the  love,  as  well  as  the  approbt- 
tion,  of  the  island  lord.  Wo  know  of  no* 
thing  within  the  range  of  ordinary  thought 
from  which  the  character  of  Ariel  can  be 
borrowed,  and  certainly  it  is  the  nearest  in 
approach  to  a  pcrfecdy  original  coneepdon, 
of  any  which  in  our  literature  adorns  the 
page  of  fiction. 

Of  Caliban,  too  monstrous  for  a 
too  fiendish  for  a  beast,  it  may  also  be 
that  he  is  entirely  tlie  creature  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  indeed  tliroughout  the  whole  of 
til  is  nslonishing  drama,  tlie  mind  of  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  taken  tlits  widest  possi- 
ble range  of  which  human  genius  is  capa- 
ble. The  very  existence  of  these  beings  upon 
a  solitary  island,  isolated  and  shut  out  from 
human  fellowship,  involves,  in  diflficulties  as 
stnmge  as  insurmountable  to  ordinary  pow- 
ers, the  usual  course  of  thought  and  action, 
and  renders  it  infinitely  more  reconcilable  to 
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our  prejadiees,  that  Prospero,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, 

«*  wltk  tiM  itart, 


And  the  qakk  apirita  of  the  ani'varM" 

•bould  hold  "  hill  dialogues." 

How  beautiful,  amidst  all  the  complicated 
machinery  of  her  father's  magic,  is  Uie  deli- 
cate simplicity  of  Miranda !  She  wonders 
not  at  the  prodigies  around  her,  because  her 
trust  and  her  love  are  centered  in  her  father, 
and  she  believes  him  to  have  power  to  dis- 
solve as  well  as  to  enforce  the  spell ;  yet 
why  he  should  exercise  this  power  for  any 
other  than  humane  and  gracious  purposes, 
■he  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  therefore 
■he  ventures  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
wreck  of  a  '^  brave  vessel"  which  she  has 
first  seen  dashed  amongst  the  rocks,  and 
then  she  adds — 

"Had  I  bean  any  God  or  power,  1  wonid 
Have  aonk  the  tea  wichin  the  earih,  or  e'er 
It  ahonld  the  good  ship  an  have  swallofT'd,  and 
The  fireightfaig  aoala  within  her." 

Finding  the  natural  disposition  to  wonder 
and  inquire,  just  dawning  in  her  mind, 
Pro0pero  thinks  it  time  to  explain  the  myste- 
ry of  their  situation,  and  then  follows  that 
touching  and  beautiful  description  of  their 
fiimier  life,  their  wrongs,  and  sufTeringf), 
which,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  narrator,  lest  the  attention  of  his 
child  should  wander,  and  by  her  simple 
ejaculations  of  wonder  and  concern,  is  un- 
paralleled alike  for  its  imaginative  cliarm, 
and  for  its  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
nature.  For  instance,  when  Miranda  is 
questioned  by  her  father  whether  she  can 
remember  a  time  before  she  came  into  that 
ceil,  and  whether  she  can  recall  such  by 
any  other  house,  or  person,  or  image,  she 


**Xnuin>A. 
"Tlafcroir; 
And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  aaaarance 
That  mj  remembrance  warranta :  Had  I  not 
Foar  er  five  women  once,  thai  tended  mel 

PBoamo. 
Thoa  hadat,  and  more,  Miranda .  But  how  ia  it 
That  thia  liTea  in  thy  mind  1    What  Meat  thou  else 
la  the  dark  backward  and  abyam  or  time  1 
Tfthoo  remember'iit  aaght  ere  thou  cam'st  here ; 
How  thoa  cam'at  here  thoa  may'au 


MnuuiSA. 


"I 


Bat  that  I  do  not. 


Pnoarano. 
Twelve  yeara  tinre,  Miranda,  twelrn  yeara  alaea, 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prinre  of  power. 

MlRAMDA 

Sir,  are  not  you  my  fhtherl" 

Again,  when  Prospcro  describes  the  hor- 
rors of  their  situation  afloat  upon  the  sea, 
how  natural  and  feminine  is  her  reply, 
and  his,  how  full  of  tender  and  yet  noble 
feeling ! 

"  Prospcbo. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  In  few,  they  harried  as  on  tK>ard  a  bark, 
Dore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  ctarcasa  of  a  boat  not  riff 'd, 
Nor  torkle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rata 
Instinrtively  had  quit  it    There  they  hoist  na 
To  cry  lo  the  sea  that  roar'd  t»  us ;  to  sif  h 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  ua  but  loving  wronf . 

MinxxDA. 

Alack !  what  trouble 
Was  I  then  to  you  I 

PnoaPBRO. 

O!  achcnibim 

Thou  waul,  tlini  did  preserve  me  !     Thou  didst  smile, 

InAisrd  with  a  fortitude  fVnm  heaven. 

When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drnpa  fbll  sah." 

Ariel's  description  of  the  tempest  raised 
by  tlie  command  of  Prospero,  is  such  as 
none  but  the  liveliest  iniagiimtiun  could  have 
inspired. 

*'  AaniL. 
,**  AU  hail,  rrent  maxicr !  grave  sir,  hnil !  I  come 
To  answer  thy  bciit  pleimure;  be't  lu  fl). 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  Are,  in  ride 
On  the  curi'd  clouds;  to  thy  strong  biddmg  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

PaoaPBao. 
Hast  thou,  spirit. 
Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  1 

Ariel. 
To  every  article. 

I  boarded  the  king's  ship :  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  on  the  waste,  the  deck,  in  every  cnbm, 
I  flam'd  amazement.    Sometimes  I'd  divide 
And  burn  in  many  places :  up  ihi*  top-niNHt, 
The  yards,  and  bolt-sprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet,  and  j<Nn :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors  i 
O'  the  dreadful  thunder  clap,  more  momentnry  j 

And  sight  outrunning  were  not.    The  Are  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem'd  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble, 
Yea,  hU  dread  trident  shake." 

After  all  this,  the  imperative  mnrrician  re- 
quires yet  farther  service,  when  Ariel,  in 
langtiage  true  to  a  nature  more  human  than 
his  own,  meekly  reminds  his  master  ot  the 
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promised  freedom  for  which  hia  Bpirit  is  ever 
pining. 

«  Ariku 
•*  I  pray  ihee  ; 
Remember,  1  have  done  thee  worthy  MrTice, 
Told  thre  no  lies,  made  no  mifitakinga,  Mrv'd 
Without  or  Kfiidge  or  grumbling* :  thou  didiit  promiae 
To  bate  me  a  ftiU  year. 

>   PaOSPBRO. 

Boat  fhou  fbrfret 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  fk-ee  theeT 


Aribl. 


No. 


Frospbho. 

Thoa  doat ;  and  think'tt  it  much  to  tread  the  oou 

Ofthe  salt  deep: 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  ofthe  north ; 

To  do  me  busiiieaa  in  the  veina  of  the  earth, 

When  it  i«  bak'd  with  flrosL" 

There  is  certainly  too  much  of  harshness 
and  contempt  to  suit  our  feelings,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  Prospero  addresses  to  his 
''  tricksy  spirit."  But  yet  sometimes,  when 
Ariel  asks  of  the  diligent  execution  of  his 
master's  mission,  ^Was't  not  well  done?" 
and  receives  a  gracious  answer  full  of  ap- 
probation ;  when  tlie  nmgician  turns  away 
from  coarser  natures  to  welcome  ^ith  smiles 
I  hi*  invincible  messenger  in  the  air;  and 
-  especially  when  at  last  he  dismisses  him, 
with 

»•  My  Ariel, 
Thin  1«  thy  charge :  ihrn  to  the  eleoiettla 
ht  (ttt,  and  iar«  ihou  wrU  :*' 

Thus  breaking  his  bondage  with  the  gentle- 
ness of  atfoction ;  we  have  only  to  extend 
our  tlioughts  a  little  farther  beyond  the 
sphen*  of  OiMumon  life,  and  we  foel  that  a 
spirit  genile,  and  pure,  tuid  elastic,  like  that 
of  Ariel  would  bo  more  tium  »«x>thed  bv  a 
single  v,vrd  or  Kx»k  oi'  kiiuim^ss — mow  tlian 
i^warvlod  with  all  it  i\niid  dosirw  centred  in 
tht*  srforious  blessiU)?  of  liSorty. 

Even  the  monster  C:i!ilni?i  has  also  an 
in^aginatikvi  amount  aU  his  biutalitiesi,  or 
how  CK^uld  he  thus  describe  ihe  influence  of 
the  magic  spell  by  which  his  beioj*  was  . 
•urrv»undeu  > 


.! 


•  i 


>  Rr  a^«c  a;>«r'JI.  t^  a*>  :•  fiT.  <<f  iK\«r<k 
<kv£-»i«.a><i««r«a'rKl\at  C  ««  <^r:;^ht.aaJ  hutMC 

W;:  hcM  »S\u  la  >r  «*•»  .  »»a  •i.«w*iafc«*  ^vmm*^ 
T\»:  i:  1  '5t*'5  VaJ  ^fttlJ  aVrr  \«e«  *Vr7<. 
WlU  nai^  aa#  «:«<|>  «ra«    a»i  i)t««.  va  jTv<«a.>«<« 
TW  CA>M«  9»r<Vk^c\l.  mwvA'4  .«^ra  a»i  «^«tii  r^-j 

I  vn«vi  ti^  d7«Aai  «;Ma  "^ 


The  following  passage,  well  known  tc 
every  reader,  can  never  become  too  familiii, 
or  lose  its  poetic  and  highly  imagiiiativt 
charm  by  repetition : 


-"  these  onr  aetora. 


As  I  foretold  you,  were  an  aphita,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baaeleaa  fabric  oTthla  vlaion, 
Tlie  cloud-capt  towera,  tke  gorpeona 
The  aolemn  templea,  the  great  globe  itaeli; 
Yea,  all  which  it  Inherit,  ahall  dtaaolTe ; 
And,  like  thit  unsubatantial  pageant  Ihded, 
I^ave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  avch  auflT 
Aa  dream*  are  made  on,  and  onr  litlto  litk 
la  rounded  with  a  aleep.'' — 

How  beautiful,  and  still  imaginative  if  die 
scene,  in  which  the  heart  of  the  magjcim 
begins  to  melt  for  the  Bufferings  of  tboie 
he  has  been  afflicting  with  retributive  jw* 
tice! 

**  Say,  my  apirit, 
How  fkraa  the  king  and  hia  fbOowerat 

Abisl. 
Confined  tof ether 

In  the  aame  fhahion  aa  yoa  gmre  Is  cknrf*; 
Juat  aa  yon  left  them  ;  all  priaonera,  tbt. 
In  the  lime  groTe  which  weatfeerfenda  jo«r  eiD; 
They  cannot  badge,  till  your  releaae.    Tba  Usg, 
ills  brother,  and  yonra.  abide  all  three  dJatrnflsd ; 
And  the  remainder  moamiag  over  them, 
Brim-AiII  of  anrrow  and  diamay ;  btit,  chiefly. 
Him  that  yoa  term'd  the  good  <»ld  lord,  Ooasali^ 
Hia  tcara  mn  down  hia  beard,  like  winter  dn^ 
From  eaTea  of  reeda :  yoar  charm  ao  atrcuigly 

•em. 
That  if  yoa  now  beheld  theai,  your 
Would  becoaae  tender. 


noai  iho«  think  ao,  apiricY 

Anil 

Mine  wooU,  air,  were  1  hn 


And  mine  ahall 

Ha»t  i^HX.  wh:oh  art  bat  air.  a  Kmck,  a  fedtaf 

4Vthe:r  adSinioBa  I  and  akail  not  myadC 

l>e«  «if  th«:r  kind,  that  rriiah  all  aa  ahnrply. 

Pft».>,>a'd  a«  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  lima  choa  nrf  1 

Tl«M{h  w.th  t^Mtf  hvgh  wroaga  I  am  ativck  10  fl 

Savk. 
Vet  w  :^  MT  noMer  rmaoa.  'gainat  my  Ikry 
IV»  1  rake  part    the  rarer  acuoa  it 
la  v.rtae  t^n  in  «««(c«nce :  they  beiag  peafmit 
TVe  M«>  4rJk  ef  my  parpNMC  doth  extead 
N«^  a  tVvvn  fcnh«r     €»e.  rcteMe  them.  Arial  1 
M;  tf haras  r.L  Vvak.  :h«T  araaca  TU 
Asa  tie?  ahaJ  W  thfiiffltea. 


r:»;cx 


FawnuoL 

T#  eNMk  «f  kTk.  Vwka.  waai  ag 
A«>2  ^«.  ii*t  ^A  tW  tajkift  «ath 
IV  < 


pnntWaafoot 

do  It 
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WImb  h«  enme*  back ;  yoa  deny-puppfiu.  tint 
"By  raoooHihiDe  do  fh»  prven  tour  ringleu  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  liifea:  and  yea,  whoM  pajHimd 
la  it  to  make  midnight  maahrooma ;  that  r<*joiee 
To  hear  the  aolemn  carfew  :  hj  whf*ae  aid 
(Wcnk  mavtera  ihoueh  ye  be.)  I  have  tiedimm'd 
The  nooaiide  Nun,  call'd  (brth  the  mutinoua  windaj 
And  *twixt  the  green  aea  and  the  atur'd  vault 
8^1  maring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  giTen  lire,  and  rided  JoTe'c  Mtout  onk 
With  hia  own  bolt ;  the  ttrong-baa'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  ahake :  and  by  the  »pura  pluck'd  ap 
Tbe  pine  and  cedar :  graTea  at  my  command, 
HsTe  wak'd  their  aleepers ;  op'd,  and  iK  them  Torth, 
By  my  ao  potent  art     But  Uiia  roui;h  magic 
I  here  abjnre:  and  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  muaic,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  aensea,  that 
Tbia  airy  charm  ta  for.  I'll  break  my'atalT, 
Bury  it  ceruin  (kthoroa  in  the  earth, 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  aouad, 
ru  drown  ray  book." 

It  is  easy  to  bring  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  imagination— more  easy  from  the  pen  of 
Shakespeare  than  from  that  of  any  otiier 
writer ;  but  what  language  shall  describe  its 
power!  what  hand  shall  reach  to  tlie«  utmost 
boundary  of  space  and  time — from  tlie 
source  of  light  to  the  centre  of  darkness — 
from  the  heights  of  heaven,  to  tlie  depths  of 
hell,  to  draw  forth  the  attributes  of  imagina- 
tion, and  embody  them  in  a  visible  sign  7 
Countless  as  the  varieties  of  human  charac- 
ter are  those  of  the  nature  and  office  of  this 
mctive  principle;  and  whatever  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  mind — to  happiness  or  misery 
— to  good  or  evil,  imagination,  faithful  to  the 
impulse  of  the  feelings,  ranges  through  crea- 
tion, collecting  sweets  or  bitters — delicious 
(bod,  or  deadly  poison. 

This  faculty,  more  than  any  other,  be- 
speaks the  progress,  or  the  declension  of  tlie 
immortal  soul.  Like  the  dove  of  peace,  it 
soars  with  the  spirit  in  its  upward  flight — 
like  the  ominous  raven  it  goes  before  it  in  its 
downward  fall.  To  those  who  seek  for 
beauty  and  happiness,  imagination  lids  the 
veil  of  nature,  and  discloses  all  her  charms, 
un(i)Ids  the  rosebud  to  the  morning  sun, 
wakens  the  lark  to  sing  his  matins  to  the 
purple  dawn,  or  folds  back  tJie  mantle  of 
mi>«ty  clouds,  and  calls  upon  the  day-beam 
to  arise ;  while  those  who  close  their  eyes 
upan  the  lovpliness  that  smiles  around  them, 
it  darkens  with  a  tenfold  gloom,  slmr|)ening 
tne  thorns  that  lie  beneath  their  fe<;t,  stun- 
ning the  ear  with  the  harsh  tumult  of  dis- 
cordant sounds,  rousing  the  bellowing  deep 


with  storm  and  tempest,  pouring  the  waters 
of  bittemes  upon  the  pleasant  paths  of  earth, 
and  calling  upon  the  troubled  element!  to 
bring  tlieir  tribute  of  despair. 

What  then  is  imagination  to  the  good  or 
to  the  evil?  An  angel  whose  protecting 
wings  are  stretched  out  above  the  patliway 
to  Uie  gates  of  heaven — a  demon  whose 
ghastly  image  beckons  from  precipice  to 
gult*-— down,  down  into  the  fathomless  abyss 
of  endless  night:  a  gentle  visitant,  who 
brings  a  tribute  of  sweet  flowers — a  fearful 
harbinger  of  storms  and  darkness:  a  voice 
of  melody  that  sings  before  us  as  we  jour- 
ney on — a  cry  tliat  tells  of  horrors  yet  to 
come:  a  wreath  of  beauty  shadowing  our 
upward  gaze — a  crown  of  tlioms  encircling 
a  bleeding  brow:  a  wilderness  of  verdure 
spread  beneath  our  wandering  steps — an 
adder  in  that  verdure  lurking  to  destroy: 
a  comforter  whose  smile  diifuscs  light — an 
enemy  whose  envenomed  arrow  rankles  in 
the  heart:  a  joyiiil  messenger  going  forth 
upon  an  embassy  of  love — a  hideous  mon- 
ster howling  at  tJie  gates  of  hell. 

True  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  imagi- 
nation rushes  forth  with  certain  aim,  and 
never  brings  home  sweets  to  the  malevolent, 
or  poison  to  the  pure  heart ;  but  penetrating 
into  paths  unknown,  gathers  riches  for  the 
supply  of  confidence  and  hope,  or  collecting 
its  evidence  trom  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  shar- 
pens the  pangs  of  envy  and  mistrust. 

There  are  who  treat  imagination  as  a 
light  to  be  extinguished — a  power  to  be 
overcome — a  demon  to  be  exorcised.  But 
ask  the  child  who  sits  with  sullen  brow  be- 
neath unnatural  discipline,  whetlier  imagi- 
nation is  not  pointing  to  flowery  paths,  and 
stimulating  hU  unbroken  will  to  seek  them 
in  despite  of  stri])es  and  t(>nrs.  Ask  tlie 
self-isolated  mieantlirope,  when  lonely  and 
unloved  he  brootls  over  tlic  dark  future  and 
the  joyless  past,  Avhether  imagination  does 
not  call  up  images  of  social  comfurt,  of  | 
friendly  intercourse,  and  "homefeltdditfht,** 
whi(*Ji  his  sad  solitude  can  never  know. 
Ask  the  pale  monk  whose  daily  penanco 
drags  him  to  an  early  crrave,  whether  im- 
agination steals  not  with  tlie  moonbeams 
into  his  silent  cell,  whispering  of  anoilier  i 
heaven  than  that  of  which  he  rends — a  hea-  i 
ven  even  upon  eartli,  to  which  a  broken  vow,  i 
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impmiffion,  there  ii  a  tide  of  feeling  which 
flowrt  tliroiigli  the  mind  of  man,  in  dificreot 
(IPLn-coa  ot*  veiocit}'  and  depth,  awakeninsf 
hJN  imuirinntion,  Btimulating  his  energiei, 
mill  i(npp<)rtin<;  him  under  e\'ery  inlellecfial  < 


a  chureh  in  arms,  a  nninc  ntnick  out  from 
the  ronununity  of  Fnintj*,  are  in  conipnrli«uii 
RB  nothinr;  Ask  t)ic  criminul  at  the  jrallow's 
foot,  when  rhainB,  and  juJires.  and  jH*nitenrc 
and  prieetfi,  have  done  iheirutinoHt  to  f iriiiy 

hit  Boiii  fur  iu  la^t  mortal  ntniL^iile,  wIipiImt  '  etlort.    Thin  tide  of  natural  feeling  obtaioi '. 

imacrination  does  not  pniiit  the  picture  of  |  the  chanirtiT  of  enlhuBiaem,  or  power,  ac- 

liifl  cottaiT^  in  the  wootl,  with  her  wIiokc  '  eMr.Iini;  to  Oie  concomitants  witli  whidi  it- 

prayerH  he  has  nen:Iected.  tnndly  watching  |  o{NTa(«'ii.    ifconnected  witli  great  senribilitr, : 

for  his  return,  and  whether  tlie  vuiceH  of  his  '.  aii<l  livflinejiM  of  imagination,  without  clear.' 

cliildnrn  come  not  on  the  waniKTini;  irale,  >  ]MTi-i*pti(ins,  Fuund  judgment,  or  hahiu  of 

aa  tliey  lift  their  iiiiioeent  luuulri  to  heavrnf  i  di-cp  rt'iL<onin£;^,  it  is  with  strict  propriety  i 

and  bless  their  father  ill  thtrir  evening;  hymiiff.  '  rallril  i•Iltllu^:iasm ;  and  as  such  works  won- j. 

Yes;  and  the  stiTn  moralist,  who  would  !  tiers  amDii^t  mankind,    indeed  we  are  in-|i 

j  strike  out  imaginaticm  from  tlie  houI  of  man,     d<'!<t>  d  to  eiitliuhiasm  for  a  great  proportioo  i; 

must  first  extint^uiRh  the  principle  nf  lifr.    ofwliai  is  new  in  theory,  and  experimen&il  ' 

I  What  then  n'mains  ?     That  those  who  have  ;  in  practice  ;  as  well  a^i  for  most  of  the  astUD- 

i  tlicccmduct  of  tlie  infant  mind,  should  tieek  to  |  i^hiiiir  in:«tances  of  valour,  entrrprize,  and' 

'  stamp  it  witli  a  livini;  impreps  of  tlie  loveli-  '  zeal  with  which  the  imtre  nf  historj*  is  enliv-  j 

I  nest  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice ;  |  ened  and  aHorned.    Dut  enthusiasm,  while  : 

and  tliat  the  pasitionB  and  zilfections  should  !  it  partakcR  of  the  nature  of  power  in  its  ta  j 

be  BO  disciplined,  tiiat  imagination,  tlie  bupy  ;  im]niUe.  is  e«rientiaiiy  different  in  iu  opera-  ] 

faculty  which  muiit,  and  will  exist,  and  act,  |  tion.     Knthusiasni   in  action  aims  at  one  / 

either  for  happiness  or  miFer>%  for  good  or  I  p«)int  of  ardent  desire,  and  regards  neidirril 

evil,  may  bring  home  to  tlie  hungry  fouI  ■  time,  nor  Fptice.  nor  ditiiculty,  nor  absardity, ; 

I  in  atiaininiT  it ;  while  true  mental  power,  in 
Ftrict    alliance  with   the   hisrhest    facultia 


food  fit  for  tiic  nourii^hment  of  an  immortal 
being,  and  dinpenbe  from  out  tlic  fulnesfi  of 
a  grateful  heart,  the  rich«'8t  tribute  man  can 
offer  at  the  throne  of  God. 


of  tltc  mind,  is  the  impetus  which  forces 
them  into  actioiu  so  as  to   accomplish  iti*, 
purpose   by    the    Ci»n  centra  ted  Flrength  of 
human   intt-IIuct  dtncted  to  an  attaioaUe . 
ohjt'ct.  i' 

POWER.  ^      When  thi?(  principle  is  diffused  thrncgh  jj 

I  the  medium  of  Ianguagt\  it  imparts  a  porti-Hi 
PowFR,  in  connexion  w^ith  the  art  of  writ-    of  i:s  own  natun*.  commanding  conviction,  j 
!  ing  |Hietry,  admils  of  two  distinctions— a-*  it  '  stimulatini;  ardnur.  and  rou?iing  determined 
nMates  to   huvT'iage   and   to    mind.      The  ;  action ;   or,  bursiin;,'  upon  the   poelic  soul , 
former,  however,  is  always  doj^endent  upt>n  .  like  sunshine  through  liie  clouds  of"  morning, ;, 
and  subservient  to  the  latter ;  but  the  p^^wer    il  oj>eiis  the  book  of  nature,  and  pe\-eaU  a 
of  mind  mav  exist  where  then*  is  little  or  no  ■  new  world  of  liirht  and  lovelinep«.  and  irlory.  ' 
facility   in   the  use  of  appropriate    wonls.  !  It  creates  not  only  conviction  and  approval, '! 
Were   it  p^)ssiMe   that  ptiwerful   languaeiv  ^"'  actual  sensation;    and   thrilU   liirough  ; 
could  pn^eeeil  trom  an  imbecile  miml.  the  '  the  awaUened  feelings,  like  those  tn^menJouf 
ertect  would  be,  that  of  heaping  toLrt'ther  :  man il*i  stations  of  physical  Ibrce.  which  by 
I  ponderous  words,  and  incoiiirru«nis  imaires,    tlie  c<>::dMned  agency  of  ditTereni  element! 
I.  so    as    to  extend   auil   magnify  conl'usion,  '  proJuce  the  most  wonderful,  and  someti.T.es  ' 
without  rtMidering  any  single  thouijhl   iin-     the  most  calamitnus  results. 
pressive.  Were  it  jKissible  that  in  any  htiman  mind, 

That  the  force  of  o\ir  ideas  must  depend    its  laculties  could  hai-e  a  compb  tp  and  e\T-. 
in  great  measurt*  \\\\m  the  slreuL'th  of  our    dent   existence    and    yet   lie   doriisant,  we 
impressions,  is  as  clear,  as  tliatthe  vividness     slmuld  say  of  such  a  mind  that  power  alone 
of  a  piclun*  must  depend  upon  tlie  colours     was  wanting:  but  since  there  must  b'^si-'n:? 
ill  which  it  is  {Hiinted :   but  in  addition  to    power  to  stimulate  the  slightest  voluri'ar)* 
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I  ■ft  w«  RioBt  Speak  of  thw  faculty  as  being 
:'  tI«m}*B  present,  and  existing  in  a  greater  or 


degree.    Persons  defiricnt  in  lliis  fac- 

ally  and  no  otlier,  are  alwiiya  content  to 

I  imitate ;  and  as  a  proof  that  they  possum 

'  the  other  requisites  tor  succcssrul  exertion, 

I  taey  sonietxuies  imi:atc  witii  preat  ability 

,  and  exartiiesii.  while  tlicy  sliriitk  from  the 

.  ver}*  thought  of  atlentpting  any  thing  witli- 

out  a  modoi,  from  an  int«>rnal  consciousnrsa 

'  of  inabiiiiy.    That  many  venture  to  strike 

out  uito  new  psithn  wiUiout  attaining  any 

li  thing  like  exrellenrc,  is  owing  to  tlie  want 

[  of'  some  oOier  mental  quality ;  and  tliat  «onie 

,  continue  to  pursue  such  paths  to  their  own 

,  shame,  and  tlic  fuyioyance  of  tlieir  tellow 

rrratiirw.  arises  from  their  enthusiasm,  not 

<  (Hra  tlifir  power.     Yet  wliilc  many  wander , 

!  39  in  tiiU  eccentric  course,  without  ever 

j  being  aware  of  their  inability  to  succeed, 

I  we  believe  tluit  no  man  ever  yet  voluntarily 

cimrni*nc«*d  a  deliberate  und«*rtaking«  with- 

I  out  »>me  iniernal  e\'idencc  o\'  power,  where 

I  i!  reallv  did  exist  A  sudden  eribrt  is  no  test, 

.  because  time  is  not  nllowcil  for  the  mind  to 

I  examine  its  own   resuurctrs;  but  the  man 

I  wbo  has  this  evidence*,  will  work  cmt  hin 

de!ermined  way.  tJinii«^h  nil  the  world  liliouM 

I  pronounce  him  incom|H>ient,  and  exclaim  at 

•  !*j  abi^ur«liiv. 

It  mav  be  asked,  if  tliis  eviilf  ncii  alwnvs 
arcompaxiic!*  t'le  poFucRKinn  of  power,  liuvv 
M  ic  tliAt  crtam  iiuiiviihia!>9  have  ntit  bei>n 
aware  of  iu  exintenct:  until  circumiitaiiceH 
hare  ca!ltf<l  forth  ih<*ir  onertrieH  ?  I  answer, 
i:  u^^  t'-'^t  .'ilonn  wliich  brinies  t}it.<i  ronti- 
d«-nc?  lo  lij^ht :  biit  even  theve  iniliviihiiilt*, 
f  >r  any  tliing  which  history  tells  us  to  the 
r>ntrar\'.  may  have  hiul  in  their  private 
w^ri  pfci^irly  th**  same  Fi'n*(ationri  on  com- 
B^nrmg  any  tri'linfr  undertaking,  as  afier- 
srir-i*  Hrrompa:iie<l  their  more  pulilic  and 
•7**ni!ii  cfirtfr.  Wr  an*  not  told  with  what 
^T^Tjv  or  ft!(ill  C'iiirinnaturi  ciilti\'ated  his 
firm,  bJi  we  Kav#*  no  proof  that  he  did  not 
fffl  the  same  ronRrinuRnens  of  power  in 
co-wluc-in^  Iit4  a<jTicu!tiiral  purnuits,  as  in 
f»ff»ija'jn^  the  atf.iir<«  of  the  commonweallh 
oT  Roni^.  ^*'!i!]  it  wouM  be  absurd  to  niaiii- 
Isin  t>i^t  power  always  exists  in  the  i^ame 
Bind  in  tin  e^ual  ile^^ree.  ThTc  are  phy^i- 
•a!  a«  w«tll  a*  other  causes  why  this  should 


I 


not  ba  the  ease.  There  roost  to  every  indi- 
vidual, liable  to  haman  weakness  and  infii^ 
mity,  be  seasons  when  merely  to  tliink 
definitely  requires  an  effort — when  desire 
fails,  and  the  grasshopper  becomes  a  bitr- 
den;  but  when  the  poet  speaks  of  the  bliss- 
ful moment  of  inspiration,  wo  suppose  it  to 
be  that  in  which  all  his  highest  faculties  are 
in  agreeable  exercise,  at  tlie  same  time  tiiat 
the  operations  of  mental  power  are  un- 
impeded. 

Amongst  our  poets,  those  who  display  the 
greatest  power  of  mind,  are  Milton,  Pope, 
and  Young.  Had  Young  possessed  the 
requisite  of  taste,  he  would  perhaps  have 
rivalled  even  Milton  in  power ;  but  such  is 
his  choice  of  images  and  words,  that  by  the 
frequent  and  sudden  introduction  of  hetero- 
geneous and  inferior  ideas,  he  nullifies  what 
would  otherv^'ise  be  sublime,  and  by  break- 
ing tlie  chain  of  association,  strikes  out  as 
it  were,  tlie  key-stone  of  the  arch.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  ponderous  magnitude  of  his 
iina<rt*s,  heaped  together  witliout  room  for 
a<lju8tment  in  the  mind,  resembles  rather 
the  accumulation  of  loose  masses  of  unce- 
mented  grinite,  than  the  majestic  mountain, 
of  which  each  separate  portion  helps  to 
constitute  a  miifhty  whole.  Still  we  must 
acknowledge  of  this  immortal  poet,  that  Ms 
path  w.'is  in  the  heavens,  and  that  his  soul 
was  suited  to  ilje  celestial  sphere  in  which 
it  seemed  to  live  and  expand  as  in  its  native 
element  "We  can  feel  no  doubt  that  his 
own  conceptions  were  magnificent  as  the 
stars  amongst  which  his  spirit  wandered, 
and  had  his  moiie  of  conveying  these  con- 
ceptions to  the  minds  of  others  been  equal 
to  their  own  oriirinal  sublimitv,  he  would 

m 

have  stood  pre-eminent  amongst  our  poets 
in  the  region  of  powrr. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  poetrj'  of  Young 
w  too  massive  ami  complex  in  itK  imno'ery 
to  be  within  the  compass  of  natural  and 
onlinary  association,  it  is  untiecessjiry  to 
quote  many  instanceR.  Thof^e  who  an'  moKt 
familiar  with  his  writimrts — even  his  irn^aiest 
a<1mirerR,  must  ack now  led  ere,  tlint  in  one 
line  of  his  works,  they  often  meet  with*  mat- 
ter, which  if  diffused  and  poetically  enlarged 
upon,  would  fill  pagi'is  better  calculated  lo 
please,  as  well  as  to  instruct. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  LIFE. 


"  Tlaw  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  bow  auspuct, 
How  com  plicate,  bow  wonderful  in  man ! 
flow  paAHin^  wonder  lie  who  maile  him  such  I 
Who  rentrM  in  our  make  »ucb  strange  extreme*  i 
From  different  naturea.  marvellouHly  mix'd, 
Connexion  exqniHite  of  different  wurld*  ! 
Di«iineuisb'd  link  in  being's  endlena  chain  f 
Midway  firoro  nothing  to  the  Deity  I" 

Thus  far  tlie  mind  may  keep  pace  with 
the  writer,  and,  especially  by  the  last  two 
linos,  must  be  impressed  with  ideas  at  once 
clear,  imaginative,  and  sublime.  Those 
which  immediately  follow  are  less  happy. 

"  A  b4;nm  ethereal,  HuIIied,  and  ab«orb'd ! 
Though  cullied  and  dixhonour'd,  atill  divine! 
Dim  miniature  ofgretitneMs  ahMOlute  I 
An  heir  of  glory  I  a  fruil  child  orduitti 
Helpletsrt  immortal !  in»ect  inflnlte ! 
A  worm  !  a  yod  !  I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  Iohu" 

Ono  instance  moro,  and  we  turn  to  pas- 
sages of  a  different  character. 

"  Lnrenxo.  blush  at  terror  for  a  death 
Which  gives  thee  to  repose  tn  fentive  bowers, 
Where  nectars  sparkle,  angels  minister, 
And  more  than  angels  share,  and  raise,  and  crown, 
And  eternize,  the  birth,  bloom,  bursts  of  bliss." 

It  is  really  a  relief  to  pass  on  from  this 
laborious  collection  of  disjointed  ideas,  to 
instances  of  more  perfect  sublimity,  which 
also  iibound  in  the  works  of  the  same  poet 
What  can  exceed  in  power  and  beauty  his 
first  address  to  Nidit? 

o 

"Ni^ht,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaiien  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbVing  world. 
8ilence  how  dread  *  and  darkness  how  profoand  I 
Nor  eye  nor  list'nine  ear  an  object  flnds; 
Creation  sleeps.    'Ti^  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause , 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end." 

As^ain,  his  appeal  to  the  Divine  Inspirer 
of  his  solemn  tlioughts,  is  full  of  majesty  and 
power. 

**  Man's  Author,  End,  Restorer,  Law,  and  Jndge ! 
Thine,  all ;  day  thine,  and  thine  this  gloomy  nightt 
With  all  her  wealth,  and  all  her  radiant  worlds. 
What  night  eternal,  but  a  fVown  fk-om  thee 7 
What  heaven's  meridian  glory,  but  thy  smile  1 
And  nhnll  not  praise  be  thine,  not  hnman  praise, 
While  heaven's  high  host  in  hallelnjahs  live ! 

O  may  1  breathe  no  longer  than  I  breathe 
BTt  'oul  ir.  praise  tc  Him  who  gave  my  souV 
And  all  lier  infinite  <if  prospect  fair. 
Cut  through  the  shades  of  hell,  great  Love,  by  thee, 
C)  most  ailonible !  most  unadoru'd ! 
Wliere  shall  that  praise  besin  which  ne'er  should  end  I 
Where'er  I  turn,  what  cteiin  on  all  applause  I 


How  Is  night's  aaUe  mantle  laboa  ed  o*er. 
How  richly  wrought  with  attribu  es  divine! 
What  wisdom  shines  f  what  love!  Thla midnight 
This  gorgeons  arch,  with  golden  words  inlaid  I 
Built  with  divine  ambitWrn  1  nooght  to  ihee: 
For  others  this  proflision.    Thon,  apart, 
Above,  beyond,  O  tell  me,  mighty  Mind ! 
Where  art  thou  1  shall  I  dive  into  the  deep) 
Call  to  the  sun.  or  ask  the  roaring  winds, 
For  their  Creator?  shall  I  question  loud 
The  thunder,  if  in  that  the  Almighty  dwells) 
Or  holds  He  fljrious  storms  in  straitened  reins, 
And  bids  fierce  whirlwinds  wheel  his  rapid  carl 

"The  nameless  He,  whose  nod  is  nature's  Mrtb; 
And  natuie's  shield,  the  shadow  of  his  hand ; 
Her  dissolution,  his  suspemled  smile  ? 
The  ^rear  Ff rut— last !  pnvilion'd  high  he  alu 
lu  darkness,  from  excesHive  spiendonr,  borne, 
By  gods  unseen,  unlvsM  through  lustre  lost. 
His  glory,  to  created  glory  bright 
As  that  to  central  horrors :  h^gooka  down 
On  all  that  soars,  and  spans  inmienaity.'' 

Young^s  description  of  truth  is  edso  stroo^ 
ly  characterized  by  power. 

**  See  fVom  her  tombs  as  from  an  bumble  shrUM^ 
Truth,  radiunt  goddesSf  sallies  on  my  soal, 
And  puts  delu)iion*s  dusky  train  to  flight; 
Dihpels  the  mist  our  sultry  passions  raise 
From  objects  low,  terrentrial,  and  obacenOi 
And  shows  the  real  estimate  of  things. 
Which  no  man,  unafflicted,  ever  saw, 
Pulls  oflTthe  veil  ftnm  virtue's  rising  chamit; 
Detects  temptation  in  a  thousand  lies. 
Truth  bids  roe  look  on  men  as  autumn  leaves, 
And  hU  they  bleed  for  as  the  summer's  dust 
Driven  by  the  uhirlwind  :  lighted  by  hrr  b«iMia, 
I  wiiien  my  horiron,  gain  new  powers. 
See  things  inviHible,  feel  things  remote, 
Am  preitent  with  luturitie<i:  think  mtughC 
To  man  so  foreign  as  the  joys  possesa'd  ; 
Nought  so  much  his,  aa  those  beyond  the  f  rnTe." 


After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  in  extended 
passages,  as  in  distinct  tlioughts,  and  single 
expressions,  that  we  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  power  of  tliis  dignified  and  majestic 
writer.  "Silence  and  darkness!  solemn 
sisters!"  is  a  striking  illustration  of  how 
great  an  extent  of  sublimity  may  be  embo- 
died in  a  few  simple  and  well  chosen  words; 
and  it  is  unquestionably  to  beauties  of  this 
description  that  Young  is  indebted  for  his 
high  rank  amongst  our  poets. 

The  same  faculty  of  mind  is  exhibited 
under  a  diiTorent  character  in  the  writings 
of  Pope.  Power  as  an  impulse  is  less  ap- 
parent here,  but  in  its  mode  of  operation  it 
is  more  uniform  and  cfiicient  Pope  is  less 
an  cntliueiast  than  Young,  and  therefore  he 
pays  more  regard  to  means;  whilst  the 
agency  by  which  these  means  are  brought 
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to  bear  upon  their  object  seems  to  be  slum- 
bering in  silent  pomp.  The  genius  of  Young 
gives  us  the  idea  of  continued,  extraordinary, 
and  sometimes  inelfectual  effort — even  in  the 
dead  of  night  counting  Uie  stars,  grappling 
with  darkness,  and  grasping  at  infinity; 
while  we  imagine  tliat  of  Pope  seated  on  a 
throne  of  majesty,  collecting,  combining,  and 
controlling  the  elements  of  mind,  by  autlior- 
ity,  rather  than  by  direct  forge.  The  power 
of  Young  res^embles  that  of  a  volcano,  an 
eartliquake,  or  a  storm  of  thunder — that  of 
Pope  is  like  the  flow  of  a  broad  and  potent 
river — too  copious  to  be  interrupted  in  its 
courge — too  deep  to  be  impetuous.  And  ns 
it  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  general  agency  of  sucii  a  river  by  ob- 
serving any  particular  portion  of  its  surface, 
so  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  character  of 
Pope,  to  attempt  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  his  power  as  a  poet,  by  any  particular 
selection  from  his  writings.  One  instance, 
almost  too  well  known  to  need  repetition, 
will  serve  our  purpose. 

**  An  ere  Inic  parta  of  one  ita  pendent  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  ia,  and  God  the  aoul ; 
That,  chanf'd  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  aame, 
Great  ia  the  earth,  aa  in  the  ethereal  flrame, 
Warma  in  the  aun,  retVeahea  in  the  breeze, 
GlDwa  In  the  atari,  and  bloaaoma  in  the  trees, 
LiTea  through  all  lifb,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  nndirided,  operates  unspent, 
Breathea  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  aa  perfect,  in  a  hair  aa  heart ; 
As  full,  aa  perfect,  in  rile  man  that  monma, 
Aa  the  rapt  aeraph  that  adores  and  burns; 
To  him  BO  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
lie  flila,  he  bounda,  connects,  and  equals  all." 

As  a  proof  that  the  exercise  of  power  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  magnitude  or  sub- 
limity of  the  subject  described,  we  will  add 
another  passage  from  the  same  writer — a 
singular  paradox — an  example  of  power  ex- 
hibited in  the  description  of  a  spider's  web ! 

"The  apider'a  touch,  how  exquisitely  Ane  f 
Feela  at  each  thread,  and  Uvea  along  the  line." 

Here  we  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  most 
delicate  sensibility,  the  most  acute  percep- 
ion,  and  the  wonderful  expansion  and  dura- 
don  of  the  principle  of  life,  in  connection 
with  the  frailest,  and  one  of  the  least  per- 
ceptible objects  in  nature,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  our  distinct  ideas  of  that 
object ;  an  evidence  of  mental  power,  well 


worthy  of  the  genius  that  unbound  the  lyre 
of  Homer,  and  awakened  fresh  music  fkom 
his  immortal  strains. 

But  it  is  in  contemplating  the  natuie  of 
Miltoii^s  genius,  in  its  connection  with  power, 
tliat  we  behold  at  once  the  full  force  of  a 
stupendous  impulse,  associated  with  the 
gn^atest  possible  facility  in  the  use  ot  the 
best  means  of  action.  The  difference  to  be 
observed  in  tlie  character  of  power,  as  exhi- 
bited in  tJie  poetry  of  Pope  and  Milton,  is, 
that  the  former  ailccts  us  ratlier  as  the  writ- 
ten transcript  of  well  concocted  thoughts ; 
while  tlie  lattrr,  bursting  forth  from  the  na- 
tural, and  immediate,  and  constantly  operat- 
ing force  of  an  enlightened  and  vigorous  mind, 
opens  for  itself— for  us — for  the  whole  world 
and  for  agea  yet  to  come,  the  gates  of  a 
paradise  of  thougiit,  pours  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing flood  of  light,  and  diffuses  through  a  re- 
gion of  unexplored  sublimity,  the  loveliness 
of  nature  and  the  harmony  of  truth. 

In  reading  the  poetry  of  Milton,  we  have 
perpetual  evidence  of  his  inspiration — of  the 
fulness  of  the  fountain  of  poetic  feeing,  whose 
copious  streams  are  rich  in  majesty,  and 
b^uty,  and  spiritual  life ;  and  we  are  satis- 
fled  that  the  fountain  could  never  have  been 
sealed  save  by  a  hand  divine.  One  tribu- 
tary and  mighty  spring  was  closed,  but  the 
waters  only  became  more  pure  and  harmo- 
nious, and  derived  from  their  divine  original 
a  more  seraphic  sweetness — a  grandeur 
more  sublime.  We  feel  tliat  Milton  could 
not  but  have  written  as  he  did.  He  was  less 
capable  of  subduing  the  impulse  of  his  soul, 
than  of  flnding  a  language  suited  to  its 
highest  a i«pi rations :  and  it  is  tliis  uncon- 
trollable impulse  operating  in  conjunction 
with  the  noblest  faculties  of  human  nature, 
which  constitutes  his  power. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  power  of 
Milton^s  muse,  than  by  selecting  from  his 
works,  passages  descriptive  of  tlie  two  op- 
posite principles  of  good  and  evil.  On  the 
character  of  Satan  the  poet  has  bestowed  so 
much  of  the  native  energy  of  his  genius, 
that  we  scarcely  feel  as  we  ought  to,  tliat  it 
is  the  nature  of  evil  to  degrade  and  debase. 

■Forthwith  upright  he  rears  flrom  off  the  p'^ 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames. 
Driven  backward,  elope  their  pointing  apirea,  and, 
roU'd, 
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In  liillows,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid  Tale. 

Then  vrith  expanded  wingt  he  steers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air. 

That  Mt  unusual  weight ;  till  on  dry  land 

He  lights,  irit  were  land  that  ever  burned 

With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire ; 

And  such  appeared  in  hue,  as  when  the  Turce 

or  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 

Torn  (Vom  Peloras,  or  the  shattered  side 

Of  thundering  .£tna,  whose  combustible 

And  fueled  entrails  thence  conceiving  Are, 

Sublimed  with  mineral  Airy,  and  the  winds, 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involved 

With  stench  and  smoke :  such  resting  found  the  sole 

Of  unblessed  feet" 


-"  he,  above  the  rest 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured :  aa  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon. 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs." 

"  lie  spake  :  and  to  confirm  his  words,  outflew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim ;  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumined  hell :  highly  they  raged 
Ai^ainst  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven." 


-"  The  other  shape, 


ir  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  Joint,  or  limb ; 

Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed. 

For  each  seemed  either ;  bhick  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  fUries,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  dreaddil  dart ;  what  seemed  his  head. 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Sjttan  was  now  at  haud,  and  firom  his  seat 

The  monster  moving,  onward  came  as  Ast 

With  horrid  strides :  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired  ; 

Admired,  not  feared ;  God  and  his  Son  except. 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he,  nor  shunned  ; 

And  with  disdainfiil  look  thus  first  began." 


"  I  fled,  and  cried  out,  Death ! 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sighed 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded.  Death !" 


-'*  Horror  and  doubt  distract 


His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  liottom  stir 

The  hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  hell 

He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  hell 

One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself,  can  fly 

By  change  of  place ;  now  conscience  wakes  despair, 

Hiat  slumbered ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  roust  be 

Worse ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  suflerings  must  ensue. 

Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 

Lay  plaaaant,  his  grieved  look  he  flxed  sad ; 

Sometlmee  towards  heaven,  and  the  flill  biasing  sun. 

Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower. 

Me  miserable,  which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  1 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 

And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 


Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opena  wide 
To  which  the  hell  I  suflTer  seems  a  heaven. 
Oh !  then,  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  phice 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  1 
None  left  but  my  submission ;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  ahame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 
With  oth^r  promises  and  other  vannta 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
The  Omnipotent  ■    Ah  me  f  they  little  kmvw 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain, 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  heD, 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced. 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery  :  such  joy  ambition  flnds." 


Wc  now  change  the  subject,  and  tee  how 
tlie  same  genius  can  ascend  from  the  lowest  | 
depths  of  hell,  to  the  highest  regions  ofpuri-' 
ty  and  bliss,  tuning  his  harp  to  strains  that 
harmonize  with  both. 

<^  No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceaaed,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shoot 
Loud  as  fVom  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  hiemed  voices,  uttering  Joy,  Heaven  mng 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  fiUed 
The  eternal  regions." 

^  Immortal  amaranth,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradife,  fast  by  the  tree  or  lil'e. 
Began  to  bloom :  but  soon  for  man's  offence 
To  heaven  removed,  where  flrst  it  grew,  there  grows, 
And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life, 
And  where  rhe  ri^er  of  bliss  through  midst  of 
Rolls  o'er  Ely»ian  linwers  her  amber  stream : 
With  those  that  never  fide,  the  spirits  elect. 
Rind  their  resplendent  locks,  inwreathed  with 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  ofl\  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  stone, 
Impearled  with  celestial  roses  smiled. 
Then  crowned  again,  their  golden  harpe  they  took. 
Harps  ever  tuned,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  part,  such  concord  ia  in  heaven." 

"  So  spake  the  cherub ;  and  his  grave  r«bake, 
Severe  in  youthl\il  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible :  abashed  the  devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awftil  goodness  is,  and  aaw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely  :  saw,  and  pukt4 
lli»  loss." 

^  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  heaven  first  bom. 
Or  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam  ! 
May  I  ex^re«s  thee  unblameA  t    Since  God  la  fighit, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  ft-om  eternity ;  dwell  then  in  thee. 
Bright  eflluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear'nt  ihnu  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  telil    Before  the  ean 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voioe 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  diditt  invat 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  flrom  the  void  and  ft>rmles8  infinite." 
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'  kMi  ckicfly  tko«,  O  Spifii,  ibat  dott  prefisr 
■tiarr  all  woipJn  h*  upright  hflftit  tad  pnre, 
Itocract  ae,  fur  tbou  kmiw'^i ;  thou  flrom  Uie  llrat 
1%aa  |»rcaraiT  mad  with  oiif  htjr  wing*  ouupread 
Dot •  bk«  Ml'st  broodifif  on  tho  rast  ahyw, 
Ami  aad'al  It  prpfaaal ;  what  in  me  U  dark, 
Uaaiar ;  what  U  k>w«  raise  aad  vupport ; 
Tkat  to  the  heifbft  ofihis  {real  arfumeni, 
I  mmj  aMCTt  eteraa)  ProTidenre, 
kmd  jwrnitf  the  ways  of  Ood  to  aien." 

'  RcerHbrth  I  iMrn,  that  to  obey  in  be«t, 
A* J  lo«e  with  fear  the  oaly  Ood ;  to  walk 
At  la  hie  preecure :  ever  to  observe 
Ht«  pravideacr :  aad  on  him  sole  depend, 
Mfirifiil  over  all  hie  works,  with  ^ood 
HsU  ovemMiiint  evil,  and  by  rmall 
Arrun^luhed  irreat  thinf *,  by  thinfs  deemed  weak 
Nbvrmae  worliily  stmnff.  and  worldly  wise 
It  HBply  BNvk  ;  that  sulTering  for  truth's  sake 
b  faet-taJc  to  hi^hfst  victory, 
kai  f  o  the  fcithtal,  death  the  ^ate  of  life ; 
Tftarbi  this  by  his  e&smple,  whom  I  now 
Artaowledfe  ny  Redeemer  ever  blessrd." 


t 


If  power  be  the  faculty  which  presents  us 
nrMi  clearly  and  forcibly  with  ideas  tliat  lie 
beyond  the  scope  of  ordiiuuy  thought,  there 
n  then  a  power  in  beaut}',  as  well  as  in  sub- 
1  lifflity — a  power  in  tlie  language  of  Uic  nf- 
I  fetUunM  to  awaken  their  echo  in  t!)e  human 
'  knn.  and  in  pure  and  holy  aspiration?,  to 

I  oil  us  back  to  all  the  good  wc  have  for- 
saken, and  to  lead  us  forward  to  all  tliat  yet 
nay  be  attained. 

That  beautiful  and  majestic  h}niin  in 
vhirh  Milton  describes  our  first  parents,  as 
calling  upon  the  cn^ation — upon  every 
hrurbt  and  glorious  creature — to  join  in  Uie 
Mirmn  praiftefl  of  their  univen«al  Creator, 
eoraprrhends  all  tliat  we  can  imagine,  botii 
•f  the  harmony  of  ven^e,  and  tlie  Ibrcc  of 
BmtaJ  power.  Widely  as  we  may  have 
wandered  from  tlie  purity  and  the  innocence 
aT the  first  inhabitants  of  piiradiHe,  this  mom- 
mg  hrmn  peems  to  burc^t  upon  us  like  the 
4avn  of  a  brighter  day,  when  gratitude  and 
lore  shall  again  become  the  natural  Ian- 
foac^  of  thr  re -illumined  soul.  We  see 
■round  OS  even  now  the  same  attributes  of 
^riruty — the  sun,  the  *^eye  of  this  great 
wofiif*  the  moon  tliat  "meets  tlie  orient 
■un."  and  the  ^  fixed  stars" — wc  feel  "  tlie 
wixids  that  from  four  quarters  blow** — we 
the  warbling  flow  of  tlie  fountains— 

"The  birds, 
■■riflf  ap  to  lleavea's  gate  aaccud"— 

beh<jld  the  world  of  animate  ana  mov- 
hig  bfc    cfflurgs  that  "  in  waters  glide," 


or  "stately  tread  the  earth,"  or  "lowly 
creep,"  and  we  acknowledge  them  to  be  the 
work  and  tlie  care  of  an  Almighty  hand ; 
but  where  is  the  fresh  impulse  of  undeviating 
will  to  worship  that  Almighty  Father  ?  will 
it  return  with  the  contemplaticn  of  his  attri- 
butes, and  stimulate  us  to  a  more  faithful 
service,  or  inspire  a  holier  love  ? 

Wc  are  not  among  those  who  would  limit 
the  means  appointed  by  Omnipotence  for 
winning  back  the  wanderer  from  the  fold, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it 
is  impossible  studiously  to  examine,  and  h(*- 
riously  to  consider  the  well  d'*ected  aim  uf 
Milton^s  genius,  witliout  feeling  a  fresh  con- 
viction tliat  such  should  be  the  high  and 
glorious  purpose  of  all  human  intellect — to 
digniiy  the  immortal  nature  of  man — U) 
tlirow  open  as  far  as  human  powers  permit, 
tlie  great  plan  of  Divine  benevolence,  and 
to  teach  the  important  lesson,  that  where 
we  cannot  wholly  understand,  we  may 
humbly  admire,  and  where  we  cannot  pene- 
trate, we  should  trust 

In  connexion  with  mental  power,  there 
remains  some  distinction  to  be  made  in  iis 
mode  of  operation.  There  is  a  power  of  in- 
tellect, and  a  power  of  feeling.  The  writ- 
ings of  Pope  bear  the  most  striking  evidence 
of  the  former,  tliosc  of  Byron  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  latter.  Pope  addresses 
himself  to  man^s  reason,  and  ^elds  convic- 
tion like  a  thunderbolt  Byron  appeals  to 
tlie  soul  tlirough  its  strong  sympathies  and 
passions,  and  spreads  over  it  the  8lia<low  of 
the  mighty  wings  of  a  dark  angel.  But  the 
genius  of  Milton  combining  the  powers  of 
botli,  and  pausing  in  its  flight  from  heaven 
to  hell,  treads  the  verdant  patlis  of  Eden 
wiili  tlic  footsteps  of  humanity,  reposes  in 
the  bowers  of  earthly  bliss,  and  ]M)urs  the 
lamentation  of  a  broken  and  a  contrite  spirit 
over  the  first  sad  exile  of  the  progenitors  of 
sin  and  death. 

Wc  cannot  complete  our  tribute  to  the 
power  of  Milton's  mind,  wiUiout  referring  to 
liis  prose,  as  well  as  to  his  poetical  composi- 
tions ;  and  here  we  find  that  strong  internal 
evidence  of  his  calling  and  capability  to 
work  out  what  mankind  in  future  ages 
should  wonder  at  and  approve;  accompa- 
nied with  a  deeply  reverential  feeling,  tliat 
even  witli  such  capabilities,  he  was  but  an 
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humble  instrument  whose  highest  office  was 
to  assist  and  promote  the  purposes  of  the 
Most  High.  And  when  he  levels  tlie  pow- 
erful aim  of  his  majestic  mind  against  the 
abuse,  and  the  oppression  of  a  suffering 
churcli,  it  is  with  tlio  full  conviction  that 
sue! I  is  the  solemn  duty  laid  upon  his  soul. 

• 

"For  Rtirely  (he  acknowledge*)  in  every  eood  and 
penrenlile  man,  it  must  in  nHtnre  need*  be  a  hateflil  thing 
fo  be  the  diRplesMer  and  molenter  of  ihoiiNandn ;  mach 
tietter  would  it  like  him  doubtlesn  to  be  the  me^sen^er 
of  glm!ii<'»«  and  contentment,  which  is  hit  chief  intend^xl 
biminrit*  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  reHi»t  and  o|)]icwe 
their  own  true  happinens.  But  when  God  commandv  to 
lake  the  trumpet,  and  blow  a  doloroua  or  jarring  blaat, 
it  lie*  not  in  man'a  will  what  he  ahall  say.  or  what  he 
ahall  conceal." 

Milton  then  describes,  in  language 
scarcely  less  remarkable  for  its  power  than 
for  its  }K)ctical  fervour,  tlie  srlf-upbraidings 
ne  should  ever  have  felt  in  aller  life,  had  he 
neglected  this  high  and  holy  call  to  rescue 
the  church  from  degradation. 

'*  Timorous  and  ungrateAiT,  the  church  of  God  Is  now 
aciiin  at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  enemies,  and  thou 
bewailesit ;  what  matters  it  for  thee,  or  thy  bewailing  I 
when  time  was,  thou  couldst  not  find  a  nyllable  of  all 
that  thou  hast  read,  or  studied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf. 
Vi't  ea»e  and  leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired 
ihouijlits,  out  of  the  sweat  of  oilier  men.  Thou  hast  the 
dili;<ence,  the  pans,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vaiu 
subject  were  to  be  adorned  or  beautilled  ;  but  when  the 
CHiiHR  of  Uod  and  his  churcn  wai  to  oc  pieadeu,  for 
which  purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou 
Iiai>t ;  (>ik1  list^ed  if  he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his 
feaJon^  servants,  but  thou  w*ert  dumb  as  a  bea«t;  from 
henoctorward  be  that  which  thine  own  bruti»h  i>ilence 
hath  uiHde  thee.  Or  el*e  I  hhould  have  heard  in  the 
othrr  ear ;  slothful  and  ever  to  be  set  light  by,  the  church 
hath  now  overcome  her  late  diktreKnes  after  the  unwea- 
ried labours  of  many  of  her  true  servants  that  stood  up 
in  her  dfil-nce;  thou  also  wouldst  take  upon  thee  to 
sharr  amongst  them  of  their  juy :  but  wherefore  thou  7 
wheni  r-in^t  thou  show  any  woni  or  deed  of  thine 
which  niij;ht  have  haMtened  her  pem^e?  whatever  thou 
d.Mit  now  talk,  or  write,  or  look,  is  the  alms  of  other 
riien'f  active  prudence  and  zeal.  Dure  not  now  to  say 
or  do  any  thing  better  than  thy  former  sloth  and  infamy ; 
or  if  thou  dare»t,  thou  dost  impudently  to  make  a 
ihriHy  purchase  of  boldne^**  to  thyself,  out  of  the  paiuilil 
merits  of  other  men  ;  what  before  was  thy  sin,  is  now 
thy  duty,  to  be  abject  and  worthle^.n.  These,  and  such 
like  lessons  as  the»e,  would  have  been  my  matins  daily, 
and  my  evening  song.  But  now  by  this  little  diligence, 
mark  what  a  privilege  I  have  gained  with  good  men 
and  saints,  to  claim  my  right  of  lamenting  the  tribulations 
of  the  church,  if  she  should  sutler,  when  others,  that 
have  ventured  nothing  fur  her  sake,  have  not  the  honour 
lo  b«  admitted  mourners.  But  if  she  lift  up  her  drooping 
head  and  prosp«'r  among  those  that  have  something 
more  than  wished  her  welfare,  I  have  my  charter  and 
Hreehold  of  rejoicing  to  me  and  my  oeira." 

The  manner  in  which  Milton  speaks  of  the 


first  stirrings  of  his  youthful  geniue— the  fint 
impulse  of  inspiration,  is  worthy  of  the  sfieet 
it  has  produced,  and  still  cootioues  to  pro- 
duce upon  mankind. 

'*I  began  thus  fkr  to  assent  both  to  them  and  to  Alnn 
of  my  friends  at  homeland  not  leaato  ao  Inward  pnmpt* 
ing  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labovr  ml 
intense  stud)',  (which  I  take  to  be  my  porthm  la  tlit 
life,)  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  migkl 
perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to  after  times,  m 
they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.** 

The  poet  vhen  deacribea  the  high  and 
mighty  compass  of  the  work  which  he  con- 
templated, speaking  uniformly  of  the  great 
endowment  of  extraordinary  intellect  ai  a 
gift  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  honour 
and  instmction  of  his  country,  and  the  gloiy 
of  his  God. 


"  To  celebrate  in  gloriona  end  lofty  hymm  At 

throne  and  equipage  of  God'a  almightineaa,  aad  what  bt 
works,  and  what  he  suflfera  to  be  wroaght  with  ki|k 
providence  in  his  church  ;  to  sing  victortoaa  egonles  af 
martyrs  and  saints  ;  the  deeds  and  triompha  of  Jnstmi 
pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through  fUth  agalart  Ikt 
enemies  of  Christ;  lo  deplore  the  general  relapim  af 
kingdoms  ft-om  justice  and  God'a  true  worship.  Lailly, 
whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  ia  virtN 
amiable  or  grave,  whstsoever  hath  passion  or  adminlioa 
in  all  the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  (brtiue  frM 
without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  or  refluxes  of  muf* 
thoughts  Oom  within  ;  all  these  things  with  a 
and  treatable  smoothness  to  point  out  and 
Tearhing  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  aad  virtat 
through  all  the  instances  of  example,  with  each  ddighl 
to  those  especuilly  of  soil  and  delicioaa  temper,  vhe 
will  not  so  much  as  hwk  upon  truth  herself,  naless  Ihcy 
see  her  elegantly  drcs^ted  ;  that  whereas  the  paths  af 
houcHty  and  good  lite  appear  now  rugged  and  diflcaK, 
though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  wiD  Ihca 
appear  to  all  men  tnn}  and  pleasant,  though  they  vcR 
ru<!sed  and  difllcult  indeed. 

•*  A  work  not  to  be  raised  ft-om  the  heat  ef 

youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wiue ;  like  that  which  dowa  il 
wiiMte  ft-oin  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amoarist,  or  the 
trencher  fury  ofn  rhymins:  parasite;  nor  to  be  obtriaed 
by  the  invurniion  of  dame  Memory  and  her  sirea  daagh* 
ters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  thai  eternal  Spirit,  vbe 
can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge ;  and  scads 
out  his  seruphini,  with  the  hallowed  flie  of  bis  altar,  lo 
touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases." 

This  ici  indeed  quoting  at  great  length,  but 
tlie  temptation  is  great  also,  to  support  with 
the  highest  aulliority  what  has  been  aaserted, 
that  true  mental  power  is  always  accom- 
panied with  tlie  consciousness  of  its  exiit- 
ence,  and  that  the  noblest  exercise  of  tliia 
power  id  to  promote  tlie  intellectual  happi- 
ness, as  well  art  the  moral  good  of  the  human 
amily,  and  to  *•  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
.nan. 


n 


We  know  not  that  our  language  coDtaini ; 
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Ihin^  comparabie  in  poetic  fcrvoiir,  and 
mily,  and  power,  to  the  solemn  appeal 
e  Divine  Being  witli  whicli  Milton  clones 
Mond  book  on  the  Reforniation.  Al\er 
nin^  up  a  list  ol*  eviU  present  and  to 
^  he  adds — 

—  **  1  do  BOW  fret  inT«elf  InwrappMl  on  the  rud^ 
Mo  tk'MT  mi/et  an  J  |iilt«r>nihs  of  kidiHW*  and 
W  ibMirbu,  that  filiirii  way  lo  gn  out,  or  whirh 
■  cad.  I  know  MAI,  uiilr.M*  I  iiirii  niin«  eyfa,  and 
^ur  krlp  lilt  Qp  my  liamti*  lo  tlml  trirrnal  and  pin- 
I  tfer(in«,  where  mithm*  h  readier  than  grure  and 
I*  Ike  di«ire«<r«  of  moriai  fiijipliania.  And  It 
lakaaie  m  )r«vp  t%r»K  MrfKHi*  ihiHieiitH  UfM  piuQftly 
ha  bcaihra  mere  wuut  to  coi»clad«  iheir  graver 


•■  llierrrnre  thdi  *i|ff-M  in  iichi  and  f  lory  anap- 
laUe,  Parrni  **(  an^rU  and  men !  next  thee  I  im- 
•«Mp<4ent  Kinc,  Redermer  of  th>il  lo«t  remnant 
■Mare  thiMi  did-t  a'>»umr,  ineflattle  and  everlant- 
«*  aad  tkou.ihe  third  vuhvMenre  of  divine  hiflni* 
■■aiBint  tfpint,  the  joy  and  aolare  of  rreated 

•  •iw  Tri;'er*iinal  rn^lhcad !  look  upon  thia  thy 
■4  aSanat  vpent  and  exptrin?  rhvrrh,  le.iTe  her 

■  ■  yrey  to  the**  imp<irtnnaic  wolvea,  that  wait 
•k  Inaj  tiTI  ihey  deviNir  ihy  tender  flock  :  lhet«e 
ova  thai  h4«e  bri«ke  into  thy  vinevard,  and  left 
M  •f  Iheir  pidlulinc  hnnti  on  the  aoiil*  of  thy  k«r- 

Otet  ih'n  not  brine  about  their  damned  d«»igBa, 
md  BOW  at  ihe  entrance  of  thr  iMiitomieiia  pit,  ex- 

•  tkr  watrhword  lo  n;*en  ind  let  out  thcMe  dread- 
■U  aad  •rorpioa*.  to  reinToIve  u*  in  that  pitchy 
€  lafcmaJ  darkne»«,  where  we  shall  never  more 
■■■  of  ih>  tniib  uain,  ne«rr  hope  fur  the  cheer- 
rm.  Bcvcr  mire  he«r  the  bird  of  mnrnin;:  sing, 
vai  with  piiy  «t  the  aflln  ted  st4te  of  thia  our 

Mnaarrhy,  toai  now  iie<«  iatN>iinng  under  her 
Mid  afraegfcng  agajOkt  the  gru.lgea  of  more 

icahmitie* 

has.  that,  after  the  impetnona  ra;e  of  Hve  bloody 

aaaa.  and  the  aurrecdinc  aword  of  luientinc  war. 

;  Ike  i«ad  is  her  own  i;ore,diJ«t  pity  the  aad  and 

■  revotaliOB  €>f  oar  awift  and  thick  comtnc  aor- 
wWb  we  were  quite  breaihle«a,  out  of  thy  free 
iMat  ■otioa  peace,  aad  ternu  of  covenant  with 
I  kave  firat  mell  nif  h  fkred  n*  from  aniichri»tian 
m,  d<dat  build  up  thi«  Britannic  empire  to  a  irlo- 
■i  eaviable  heitht,  wtth  all  her  danchter  i»landa 
«r :  acay  «•  in  ihia  frlK-iiy,  lei  not  the  ubHimacy 
kair  oiiedieDce  and  will  wurship  brine  forth  that 
€  aadiivM.  thai  for  fourscore  yeara  haih  been 
9  la  cat  through  the  entraiU  of  our  peace ;  but 
eaai  her  abortue  apawn  without  the  dancer  of 
radiac  aad  ihrohtinf  kincdom  :  that  lae  may  atiH 
her  IB  our  anleaiB  thanka^ivinga,  how  for  ua,  the 
m  Oreaa  e«ea  to  the  fr«4«n  Thule  wa«  acattered 

•  ^oad  ahipwrcrha  of  the  i*p«niiih  Armada,  and 
f  aaaw  of  hell  ranaacked,  aad  made  lo  give  up 
eiaali<  deomK-ttua.  ere  ahe  could  veac  It  la  thai 
I  mad  daaaad  blaat. 


Ion  then  froes  on  witli  lomewhat  too 
of  the  rancour  of  a  zealot  to  iitii^iatize 
Midrmn  the  enemies  of  the  churcli,  hut 
■  Un^a^  is  so  perfectly  illustrative 
■t  tre  have  attempted  to  describe  as 


mental  power,  diat  we  conclude  only  with 
the  end  of  die  chapter.  Of  those  whom  he 
has  been  denouncing,  he  xtays, 

**  I^  them  take  counael  torether,  and  let  It  come  lo 
Doni^ht ;  let  them  decree,  and  do  thou  cancel  it :  Id  thrm 
gather  themaelvea,  and  bo  acattered  ;  let  them  emSMittle 
themaclveaf  and  be  broken ;  let  them  embattle  and  ba 
broken,  for  thou  art  with  ua. 

**Then,  amidat  the  hymna  and  hallelnjnha  of  aointn, 
aome  one  may  perhapa  be  heard  oAWrin^  at  hiah  wiraina 
in  new  and  lofty  memiurea,  to  aiui;  and  celehrare  thy 
divine  mercien  aud  marveiloun  Judgmenta  in  thm  liind 
throughout  all  a;ea;  whereby  thia  treat  and  wailike 
nation,  iaiitructcil  aud  inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual 
piactice  of  truth  and  rightrou»iie»».  and  cai>tiiigfar  from 
h«-r  the  rags  of  her  old  vkea,  may  preaa  on  hard  to  thMt 
hith  and  happy  emolaiioa  lo  be  found  the  8(»bereHt, 
wiaeaf,  and  mo«t  Chriatian  people  at  that  day,  when 
thou,  the  eternal  and  ihortly  expected  King,  iihHlt  open 
the  clouds  to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  wurld, 
and  diatributing  national  honours  and  rewards  torelisioua 
and  just  commonwealths,  shall  put  an  end  to  all  earthly 
tyranniea,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mild  monarchy 
Ihroueh  heaven  and  earth ;  where  they  nndoubt<^ly, 
that  by  their  luboura,  cimnaela  and  prayera,  have  been 
earneat  for  the  common  good  of  religion  and  their  coun- 
try, ahall  receive  above  the  Inferior  orders  of  the  blessed, 
the  leeal  addition  of  prirtci|ialitiea,  legiona,  and  ihronee 
Into  their  glorious  titles,  and  in  supereniioence  of  beatiAe 
vision,  progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle 
of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable  handa  with  joy  aud 
bliiis,  in  overmeasure  for  ever. 

**  Bui  they  contrary,  that  by  the  impairing  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  irue  Taith,  the  di»tre»Jtes  and  servitude  of 
their  country,  aspire  to  high  dignity,  rule,  and  prouiotioD 
here,  after  a  shnmefUl  end  in  this  life,  shall  be  thrown 
down  eternally  into  the  darkest  and  deepest  gulf  nf  hell, 
where  under  the  despiteful  coniroi,  the  trainpie  anJ 
apurn  of  all  the  other  damned,  that  in  the  anguish  of 
their  torture,  shall  have  no  other  ease  than  to  exercise 
a  raving  and  bextial  tyranny  over  them  aa  their  alavee 
and  negroes,  they  shall  remain  in  thaf  plight  lor  ever, 
the  basest,  lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  most  under- 
foot, and  dowa  trodden  vaaaala  of  perdition." 


TASTE. 

Taste,  the  lant  mentioned  of  tlie  four  re- 
quisites for  writing  poetry,  is  by  no  moans 
tlie  least  important,  becau8C  its  sphere  of 
operation  belong  so  mucli  to  die  medium 
through  which  ])oeticid  ideas  are  conveyrd, 
that  even  where  iinpreKbion,  imagination, 
and  power  exiKt,  we  miiy  lose  by  the  absence 
of  taste,  all  tlie  sensible  effect  of  tlieir  pres- 
ence, as  well  as  all  the  pleasure  nati  rally 
arising  from  their  combined  influence. 

We  speak  of  taste  as  belonging  chiefly  to 
the  medium  of  tlie  poet's  ideas,  because  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  he 
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unci  a  higlwr  faculty  (or  mthcr  a  liigher  and 
more  prolliund  extrelECof  Uie  same,)— tlic 
Tncully  ofjudffiticii  ;  in  ito  nalure  ao  nearly 
nlliud  10  Uwie,  ilial  we  are  incliiied  to  de- 
*prii>e  tattc  as  a  superficial  appllraUon  ol' 
juil^mcnt.  Do (b  are  iaculiie^  wlioee  odice 
it  iH  to  lake  note  ofllie  rrtnesaflf  thiiips  gen- 
erally, llio  one  by  ciieiiuloliservnlion  of  ihem, 
the  otiicr  by  mature  cinsiJeraliun  of  iheir 
I  nature.  Taale  upiilics  cliiefly  to  those  qual- 
iiicH  wliich  immediately  strike  out  aiiciHion 
witliout  much  exerciM  of  Uiought,  such  as 
br.iiiiy  and  liiirmony ;  wlule  judgment  ad- 
niiiK  wittiin  itu  canipufs  ttii;  weightier  eon- 
eiileriitione  of  present  utility,  and  ultimate 

li;  for  exaniiilc,  we  eay  of  a  lady  tliat  sbe 
dri^KHCB  with  laete    wc  mean  with  due  rc- 

I  jranl  toljeauiyoffunn  harmony  of  cotoure, 
anil  general  Buitablenees  to  her  appearance 
— if  witli  judgment,  wfi  meanwiilirfgard  to 
lier  pecuniary  means,  her  iliaraclcr  and 
slalioii  in  life;  but  tlie  iiperationo!' (lie  mind 
in  (lie  exercise  of  taste,  and  juilgmenc  is  the 
same,  diflering  only  i[i  tlie  nubjfcu  to  wli  icii 
it  is  applied.  In  both  tOsfa  we  draw  con- 
clusions frum  the  general  nature  of  the  Bub- 
jectrt  c«nsitlcrcit,  tliose  of  which  tanle  tokes 
cogEUzance,  being  Buperficsil  and  e  vident  to 
the  pontics,  its  -conclusions  are  prompt,  a.nd 
immediate  and  iLus  it  erroneously  obtoiiB 
thei'hiirnrterurun  intuitive  power,  directing 
the  rliuice  at  once  to  wliat  is  mast  auilabic, 
or  lii'Ki.  Ill  ilic  lastcful  arrangement  of  a 
jrroiip  iiF  fliiwors,  we  are  apt  to  jH^jpose  it  is 
ftft  nsliiioltve  impulse  by  wluchiliey  are  so 
pliu-r>l  twlore  us,  as  tg  diafltty  their  beauties 
to  the  greaicKt  itdvaniasi-,  mid  produce  the 
most  n<:n'ealile  clleet;  but  it  is  in  fact  ugmn 
roiK'lusiciiis  jir^viuuE  y  drawn  from  the  prin- 
riplcH  of  pleasure,  tliat  tl)c  mind  operates  in 
rivitmsiiiig  die  colours  sn  ns  to  mnke  one 
hpichtch  the  brjllisncy  of  another,  and  eom- 
'himil  the  wliole  jiniup  so  as  to  render  not 

I  only  rt>li)ur.  hut  I'orni.  and  ehamcter  condu- 
ciw  to  l!w  bemiiy  of  the  whole. 

If  inxle  and  jmlcmenl  dilVer  only  in  being 
exerriiied  upiin  dilVerent  subjeetii.  it  may  be 
■ticked,  vh]  then  are  n'^ttlie  mdividuals  best 
skillivl  'nthc  nrraiigrinr'nt  of  llowers,  able 
IcgiHbiiars,  nnd  profound  loi^icians  ?  It  is 
beraiiKp  there  an>  many  nund*  possessed  of 
llie  faeuliy  ii''iud|;iiiiin(  yet  wholly  incapa- 


ble of  taking  into  coniideration  the  nitaic,|i 
relulion,  and  application  ofthe  laws  wkickl: 
regulate  public  action,  and  private  thought;!' 
bu  iTfiucli  imlividueJa  could  be  madftrmt-'h, 
ilersland  theve  laws,  lliere  is  no  reauon  v)ij  [' 
Iheyslioukl  not  jiid^e  a@  correetly  of  thu 
elU'ctas-ofiliatofagroup  of  flowers,  lait- 
dcr  to  compose  a  tasteful  bouquet  it  is  onl; 
necec^Biiry  ihaiwe  should  have  clear  percep- 
tions of  form  and  colour  in  crder  to  iiivi'ul 
laws  for  the  government  of  nalions,  or  sp- 
teiiiatize  the  thoughts  and  '' imaginations  oT 
man''a  heart,''''  we  must  have  distinct  idCM  of 
physical  force,  aad  moral  good  of  actiu^ 
aoJ  motive,  ofpower  and  inlegriiy. 

It  IS  a  familiar  but  not  tite  less  importaM 
and  comprehensive  fact,  that  every  thing 
hasnproper pl»ce  and  tlie  faculty  which 
enables  us  to  nitcerinin  by  inatanlansew 
perception  what  is,  or  isnotiJieproperplacl 
of  any  objpcl,  is  taste— lliat  by  whieti  w« 
ascertain  the  same  fact  by  conviction  ■ 
judgmenL  "VVcadmire,Bnd  derive ple&saia 
from  the  operation  of  the  lurmer;  we  tctoi- 
ence,  and  derive  benefit  from  that  of  ibe 
latter.  Our  looks,  words,  movemeDls,  and 
trifling  pursuits  come  uniler  the  copi- 
zance  of  taste ;  nor  let  ita  Euperficial  cha- 
racter lessen  tlie  value  of  tliis  universal  test 
ofbeauty  and  harmony,  which  are  the  tws 
grand  sources  of  our  enjoj'nienL  It  it  not 
the  profound  nature  of  the  cases  in  whith  it 
ar  IS,  but  their  frequent  recurrence  in  the  iH^  i 
dinary  n-alka  of  life,  Ets  well  as  their  in-; 
mense  variety  and  number  which  readen 
tite  influence  of  taste  bo  important  to  our 
happiness.  If  from  the  causes  iipoa  which 
it  operates,  we  are  Lable  In  receive  psin  0( 
pleasure  every  momentof-our  lives,  the  cul- 
tii-alion  of  lliis  faculty  must  iudeed  be  of  no 
inconsiderable  weight  in  the  aggregate  of 
human  aiTairs,  yet  how  to  cultivate  it  MM 
ultimately  to  produce  thegreatest  good, »  a 
delicate  and  diHicult  question.  Refined  U  j 
the  most  ncuieperception  of  all  Uio  degrees 
which  lie  between  the  remote  cxtiemes  «f 
beauty  and  deformity— of  pleasuh:  and  paii^ 
xmlt  is  unj  i>ii)g  but  a  blessing;  tinlca 
where  tliere  is  judgment  to  go  deeper  into 
the  e*semial  qualiUes  of  things,  and  to  di» 
cover  a  moral  gttod  beneath  aphysical  evil; 
because  the  outward  aapeci  of  our  world, 
even  with  all  ita  loveliaeM,  u>d  the  exienal . 
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dmraeter  of  our  circnmstances,  even  with 
all  our  enjojrmentB,  are  such  as  of\en  to  pre- 
sent pictures  repulsive  and  abhorrent  to 
perceptions  more  delicate  than  deep.  But 
the  cultivation  of  taste  when  confined  as  it 
ought  to  be  to  its  proper  place,  and  limited 
ID  ita  proper  degree,  is  eminently  conducive 
to  our  happiness,  and  eventually  to  our  good. 
Taste  should  even  rule  itself,  and  set  bounds 
to  ita  own  existence,  for  its  lawsare  as  much 
violated  when  we  are  too  subHme  for  useful 
service,  and  too  delicate  for  duty,  as  when 
we  descend  to  the  use  of  vulgar  epithets, 
and  ape  the  absurdities  of  our  inferiors. 

As  a  proof  of  the  immediate  application 
of  taste,  we  seldom  wholly  approve  of  the 
language  and  customs  of  past  ages.  That 
the  same  astonishing  productions  of  art 
which  adorned  the  most  enlightened  eras 
of  Grecian  history,  should  remain  to  be  mo- 
dels of  excellence  at  the  present  day,  is  be- 
cause of  their  relation  to  the  senses,  whose 
power  in  assisting  the  judgment  is  limited 
to  a  degree  of  cultivation ;  but  language  and 
social  customs  having  more  immediate  re- 
lation to  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  are  continually  fluctuating,  or 
progressing,  without  any  perceptible  limita- 
tion to  their  capability  of  improvement  We 
cannot  look  back  to  the  literature  of  the  past 
century,  and  pay  our  just  tribute  to  its  supe- 
riority in  force  of  expression,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  struck  with  words  and 
phrases,  which  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
arrest  our  attention,  and  of\en  impede,  by 
the  difference  of  their  associations,  our  per- 
ception of  their  sense  and  application.  In- 
deed so  wide  is  this  difference,  that  many 
minds  endowed  with  fine  taste  and  sensi- 
bility, are  now  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
beauties  of  Shakespeare;  though  we  own 
there  is  some  cause  to  suspect  of  such  minds, 
that  they  are  deficient  botli  in  imagination 
and  power,  or  they  would  unquestionably 
be  liAed  above  what  appear  to  us  now  the 
absardities  of  this  extraordinary  writer,  by 
die  unrivalled  splendour  of  his  mighty  ge- 
ims.  Insensible  to  the  brilliance  of  a  great 
tuninary,  which  reveals  a  world  of  glory, 
:hese  fastidious  critics  take  the  light  of  their 
iny  perceptions  into  partial  spots  of  shade, 
ind  extracting  from  thence  the  rank  nettle 
>r  the  wandering  weed,  cry  out  that  by  their 


own  delicacy  they  have  made  this  laudable 
discovery.  Better  would  it  beseem  un  ele- 
vated soul  to  pass  on,  and  leave  such  blem- 
ishes unnoticed ;  or  to  prove  its  just  and  no- 
ble admiration  of  true  genius,  rather  tlian  its 
capability  of  discovering  petty  faults. 

Where  the  poet  is  gifled  with  judgment, 
and  not  with  taste,  he  is  compelled  to  pon- 
der at  every  verse ;  and  while  he  weighs 
the  merit  of  his  subject,  compares  his  ideas, 
and  new  models  his  expressions,  the  warmth 
of  his  poetic  fervour  is  expended,  and  that 
which  ought  to  appear  to  us  as  if  it  flowed 
from  a  natural  and  irrepressible  impulse,  be- 
comes painful  and  laborious,  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  readers.    But  he  who  is  gil^d 
with  a  high  degree  of  taste,  calls  in  the  aid 
of  this  important  faculty,  the  lively  exorcise 
of  whose  immediate  power  directs  him  to  the 
choice  of  expressions  in  which  to  clothe  his 
ideas,  striking  out  what  is  defective,  and  se- 
lecting what  is  appropnate,  witli  the  rapidi- 
ty of  an  instantaneous  impulse.    One  kind  of 
metre  admits  of  a  pompous  array  of  words, 
another  of  expressions  volatile  and  gay — 
one  of  abrupt  and  broken,  another  of  smooth 
and  flowing  sentences.    One  subject  requires 
a  correspondence  of  solemn  or  melancholy 
sound,  another  of  the  rapid  movements  which 
belong  to  lively  joy.    One  scene  calls  forth 
the  glowing  ornament  of  eastern  magnifi- 
cence, anotlier,  tJie  cold  majesty  of  the  fro- 
zen north.    For  the  description  of  one  pas- 
sion the  poet  must  adorn  his  muse  widi  t}ie 
attributes  of  love  and  beauty,  for  another 
he  must  place  in  her  hand  the  lighted  brand 
of  fury  and  destruction.    All  this  is  the  work 
of  taste,  and  when  no  law,  either  intellectu-  ; 
al  or  moral  has  been  violated ;  when  the 
customs  and  regulations  of  society  have  been  i 
consulted,    and    no    feeling    or    prejudice 
offended;  when  propriety,  and  order,  and 
harmony,  have  ruled  the  poet's  theme,  and 
verse ;  and  when  supreme  regard  has  been 
paid  to  beauty,  botli  in  its  physical  and  in- 
tellectual  character,    we   may  confldently 
pronounce  the  writer  to  have  possesed  a 
more  than  common  share  of  taste. 

On  this  subject  we  may  go  yet  farther. 
We  may  say  of  the  faculty  of  taste,  that  ii 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  what  we  are 
In  the  habit  of  calling  inspiration ;  because 
it  is  the  direct  rule  of  propriety  in  action : 


1 


I 


and  were  the  perceptions  of  man  so  quick 
and  clear  as  to  carry  the  same  principle  along 
witli  him  tlirougJi  all  the  transactions  of  his 
life,  he  would  always  act  rightly.  But,  be- 
yond tlie  surface  of  things,  man  is  unable  to 
judge  at  sight  Reflection  requires  time  and 
effort,  o(\cn  more  of  both  than  he  is  willing 
to  bestow,  and  even  when  he  is  willing,  tlie 
right  period  of  action  is  lost  before  he  has 
decided  upon  tlie  right  means. 

By  contemplating  the  character  and  ope- 
ration of  taste,  we  arrive  at  a  dim  and  dis- 
tant perception  of  one  of  tlie  attributes  of 
the  Divine  nature ;  and  even  this  imperfect 
view  reveals  a  world  of  wonder  in  which 
imagination  is  bewildered,  and  understand- 
ing lost.  We  know  the  rapidity  of  tliought 
with  whicli  we  decide  in  a  moment,  even 
during  an  instantaneous  movement,  wliich  is 
the  most  graceful,  the  most  etfective,  or  Uie 
best  mode  of  acting;  and  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  derogating  from  tiie  supreme  majesty  to 
suppose  that  the  same  etl'ort  of  onmipotent 
mind,  created  out  oC  Chaos  a  universe  of 
worlds,  not  only  designing  their  form  and 
regulating  their  movements,  m  tlie  centre  of 
infinity ;  but  also  designing  and  regulating 
their  internal  constitution,  down  to  the  slight- 
est impulse  of  an  infant's  will,  the  meanest 
weed  thai  lurKs  witnm  ine  tbresi  glade,  or 
the  minutest  insect  that  skims  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  summer  lake.  The  power  of 
judging  when  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  of 
operation  constitutes  the  suptTiority  of  man 
above  the  brutes;  the  power  of^  jndging 
universally,  instantaneoiuily  luid  infolhbly, 
belongs  to  God  alone. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it  with  reve- 
rence, that  the  facultv  of  taste  in  the  sinijle 
consideration  of  its  mode  of  operating,  bears 
an  humble  relation  to  what  we  conceive  of 
infallibility ;  because  its  decisions  are  so 
prompt  as  to  apply  to  immediate  action,  and 
so  extended  as  to  comprehend  all  relati\*e 
circumstances ;  or  else  it  does  not  exi:;t :  tor 
let  a  sound  be  harsh,  where  it  should  be 
•ot\ ;  or  sot>,  where  it  should  be  harsh ;  let 
a  mox-ement  be  quick,  or  slow,  as  circum- 
stances do  not  warrant ;  lei  a  shadow,  or  a 
gleam  of  light  break  in  upon  the  sphere  of 
beauty ;  let  a  word  be  ibund  misplaced,  or  a 
thought  ill-iimed;  in  sliort,  let  any  single 
thread  in  general  eoneonl  be  broken,  and 


taste  is  sacrificed:  consequently,  as  our 
mental  and  material  world  is  constitaUd, 
the  dominon  of  taste  roust  extend  over  a 
very  limited  and  narrow  sphere. 

The  difference  of  taste  to  be  found 
amongst  mankind,  and  the  want  of  a  uni▼e^ 
sal  standard  of  reference,  have  excited 
almost  as  many  arguments  in  the  sphere  of 
poetry  and  tlie  arts,  as  the  difference  of 
creeds  in  the  religious  world.  This  subject 
seems  to  be  most  satisfactorily  decided,  by 
attaching  to  the  majority  the  same  impo^ 
tance  in  taste  as  m  politics.  The  exercise 
of  taste  being  to  find  the  medium  between 
all  objectionable  extremes — the  centre  of 
eccentricity — it  follows  of  necessity,  thit 
whatever  is  admired  by  tlie  greatest  number, 
must  possess  the  greatest  share  of  intrinsic 
excellence.  But  here,  as  in  other  cases,  it 
is  highly  important  to  make  a  distinctioii 
between  mere  numbers,  and  numbers  qualh 
fled  to  judge;  for  how  should  that  jud^ 
ment  be  a  test  of  merit,  to  which  merit  k 
neither  apparent  nor  intelligible?  The 
gallery  audience  in  a  theatre  may  be  weU 
qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the  height,  the 
brcadtli,  the  complexion,  or  the  agility  of  i 
favourite  actor;  but  who  would  appeal  toj 
them  to  know  whether  he  had  exhibited  to  I 
the  lite  the  worKings  of  deep-seated  teeiing|| 
or  entered  into  the  mental  mysteries  of  an  in- 
tellectual character  ?  When,  therefore^  we 
speak  of  the  majority  of  opinions  being  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  presence  of  good  tarte, 
we  would  confine  those  opinions,  not  merely 
to  a  tew  learned  men,  the  established  eritiei 
and  censors  of  the  day,  but  to  the  whole  of 
tlie  enlightened  public,  who  constitute  a 
commuaity  too  numerous  for  long  continoed 
prejudice,  and  too  intelligent  for  egregious 
error. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  aske^  does  a  false 
taste  sometimes  prevail,  even  amongst  thii 
community,  as  in  the  ease  of  Byron,*  whose 
poetry  so  powertully  affected  men's  mindly 
as  to  leave  behind  it  a  disrelish  for  all  other  1 
A  tlilse  taste  may  exist  amongst  the  few, 
Ironi  partial  impressions,  and  local  prejo* 


*  The  iac^sUtiM  of  arroa's  Myle,  BatmHy  }mi  tkt 
!  writer  lo  •prak  of  hi*  poetry  \u  a  maancr  that  naj  il 
I  liaw»  appear  paraJoxiral :  thb  remark  of  co«tm  eu 
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but  a  false  taste  can  only  exist 
yx  the  many,  from  the  universality  of 
ne  impressions  false  to  the  principles 
ire,  ami  the  same  prejudices  opposed 
principles  of  good  sense ;  a  phenome- 
tiidi  it  is  not  oflen  our  misfortune  to 
.;  and  I  should  account  for  the  ex- 
inary  bias  criven  to  tJie  public  toAte  by 
orks  of  Byron,  as  arising  from  the 
of  his  genius  rather  than  tlie  pecu- 
of  his  style ;  and  the  generality  of 
B  not  giving  themselves  trouble  to 
Ihe  distinction,  they  are  still  thirsting 
Mune  style,  in  the  vain  hope  of  find- 
eomiected  witli  the  same  genius, 
r  would  it  be  for  mankind,  for  public 
md  public  morals,  if  the  same  mind, 
d  from  all  alloy,  could  return  again  to 
to  prove  to  tlie  world  that  tlic  same 
may  be  directed  to  higher  purposes 
t  losing  its  influence,  and  the  same 
V  and  tlie  same  harmony,  be  touched 
land  more  true  to  tlic  principles  of 
I  happiiieM. 

nkirig  for  instances  of  the  display  of 
I  poetr>',  it  w  necessary  to  confine  our 
Ktion  to  the  present  times ;  for  as  we 
wfore  remarked,  that  which  was  in 
leeonlance  with  good  tante  a  century 
not  M  now;  because  the  nitferent 
m  and  manners  of  miinkind  have  in- 
ed  ditferent  a^Kociations;  and  expres- 
whifh  I^imiely  conveyed  none  but 
■d  and  refined  ideaf>,  are  now  connect- 
h  l)in*t»  of  a  totally  different  nature, 
re  inrlinctl  to  think  that  the  workn 
lion  wnuM  have  afforded  the  finest 
le  of  i.THf,  an  well  aii  powrr,  in  tJio 
i  whirh  he  lived,  becnuM*  in  crutes 
the  senw's  have  dominion — the  nc- 
lee  f>f  fieniBC  with  sound,  tor  inst;uice — 
inimitabte.  But  the  laniruage  of 
is  pometimes  too  quaint  for  mo<lem 
nd  in  bin  pages  we  occasionally  meet 
Bgle  words  tlmt  startle  um  with  nsfio- 
■  foreign  to  what  is  now  considered  as 
J. 

cannot  quote  a  more  perfect  exaraple 
e  in  mo<iem  langua<:^,  t)mn  the  writ- 
'  oar  poet  Campbell,  in  which,  enpe- 
bis  Pleasure*  of  Hope,  it  would  be 
t  to  find  an  ill-chosen  word,  or  nn  idea 
itricC  accordance  with  the  principles 


of  harmony  and  grace.  The  presence  of 
taste  being,  however  imperceptible,  except 
by  the  absence  of  faults,  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  forward  instances  in  particular  pas- 
sages of  the  influence  of  this  powerful  but 
still  indefinable  charm.  The  following  lines, 
familiar  to  every  reader,  or  rather  every 
admirer  of  poetry,  are  remarkable  for  their 
adaptation  of  language,  and  harmony  of 
sound. 

**  PrioMTal  Hope,  the  A'dnUa  musei  wj, 
When  nun  end  nature  rooaru'd  their  flrtt  decay ; 
When  every  form  of  death,  and  every  wo, 
Shot  flrom  malignant  etam  to  earth  below ; 
When  Murder  bared  h^r  arm,  and  rumpant  War 
Yoked  the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car ; 
When  Peace  and  Mercy,  banish'd  fW>m  the  plain, 
Bprunf  on  the  vlewIeH  wind*  to  Heaven  again ; 
All,  all  forsook  the  fk-ieudleH  guilty  mind, 
But  Hope,  the  charmer,  linger'd  ktill  behind." 

And  in  the  description  of  the  fate  of  the 
"hardy  Byron,"  how  perfectly  does  the 
sound  of  each  line  correspond  with  its  sense, 
flowing  on  like  a  continued  stream  of  melo- 
dy, without  interruption  from  any  word  or 
idea  not  purely  poetical. 

**  And  anch  thy  •trength-inapiring  aid  that  bore 
The  hardy  Byron  M  hi«  native  ahore— 
In  horrid  climea,  where  Chiloe'a  tempests  sweep 
Tumultuous  murmurs  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
'TwA*  his  to  mourn  misrortuiie'*  rudest  ahnok, 
Poonrg'd  by  the  wind*,  and  cradled  on  the  mck, 
To  wake  each  joyless  mora,  and  aenrch  agam 
The  famisb'd  haunta  of  aolitary  nii-ii ; 
Whose  race,  un)irldiitg  as  ihrir  native  atorm, 
Know  not  a  trace  of  nature  but  the  form  ; 
Yet,  at  thy  call,  the  hanly  tar  pursued. 
Pale,  but  intrepid,  aad,  but  unsubdued, 
Pierced  the  deep  wood*,  and  liailiu!!  from  afor. 
The  moon's  pale  planet,  Hud  the  northern  alar : 
Paused  at  each  dreary  cry,  unheard  before, 
llyrnas  in  the  wild,  and  niermaids  on  the  shore; 
Till.  Ird  by  thre  o'er  iimny  a  clifl'nublime. 
He  found  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 
A  home  to  rest,  a  shelter  lo  defend. 
Peace  and  repose,  a  Briton  and  a  flriend !" 

The  idea  con /eyed  in  the  following  lines, 
is  well  worthy  of  a  poetic  mind.  Others 
seem  to  have  felt  the  same,  but  none  have 
done  more  ample  justice  to  Uic  feeling,  than 
liie  elegant  bard  from  whom  we  quote. 

*^  Who  that  would  ask  a  heart  to  dullness  wed. 
The  waveleaa  ralm,  the  slumber  of  the  deadi 
No ;  the  wild  bliss  of  nature  need*  alloy. 
And  frar  and  aorrow  fan  the  lire  of  joy  I 
And  «ay,  wiihnut  ear  hopea,  without  our  fears, 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endeara, 
Without  the  smile  fttMn  partial  beauty  won. 
Oh !  what  were  man  1— a  world  wtthmit  a  mm," 
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Ana  when  tlie  poet  exclaims, 

**  Cema^,  every  jny,  to  glimmer  nn  my  mird, 
But  leave— Oh  !  It^ave  the  licht  or  Hope  licbind 
Whrtt  ihoujrh  my  winsed  iiourw  of  hIiHH  have  been 
Like  aiigvl  vi«iti*,  few  and  far  betvropn," — 

we  feel  that  to  such  a  mind,  hope  would 
come  an  a  blei<sed  mesnenger,  whokse  tidings 
would  be  of  tilings  sublime,  aiid  pure,  and 
elevated  above  tlie  low  wants  and  wishes 
of  a  material  existence. 

We  know  of  but  one  word  in  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  poem  which  is  at  variance 
with  good  tsiste,  and  we  quote  the  Une,  not 
from  tlie  pleasure  of  pointing  out  a  pingle 
fault  in  the  mid^t  of  a  thounand  merits,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  forcibly  an 
error  in  taste  strikes  upon  tlie  attention  and 
tlie  feeUngfl  of  the  reader. 

**The  living  lumber  of  bin  kiiidrrd  earth." 

We  are  ready  to  imagine  from  this  line, 
that  the  a  ithor  hiis  scarcely  been  aware  of 
the  high  degree  of  beauty  and  refinement 
wliich  per\'ade8  his  work.  **  Lumber."  in 
the  poetical  writings  of  Pope,  might  liave 
occurred  without  any  breach  of  taste,  be- 
cause liis  concise  and  forcible  stvle  is  more* 
characterised  by  power,  than  elegance ;  and 
biinber  migli*.  therefore,  have  been  in  keep- 
ing with  tlie  general  tone  of  his  exprcRsions. 
But  here,  where  nil  is  music  to  the  ear,  and 
harmony  to  the  mind,  this  uncouth  word  is 
decidedly  out  of  place ;  and  while  longing 
to  exchangt>  it  for  another,  we  can  only 
wonder  that  there  should  be  but  one  small 
blemish  in  so  many  fair  and  beauiitul  ])age8 
of  genuine  jM)etr\*,  ailorned  tlinnighout 
with  the  most  tender,  refined,  and  elevated 
thousrhts. 

Orrtrude  of  Wyominir  is  another  poem 
Btrikiiigtr  illustrative  of  tlie  intluenre  of 
I  tast«\  In  the  doath-song  of  the  Indian 
j  chief*,  we  observe  how  skilfully  tlie  |H>ot  has 
hlondoii  the  indigniuit  spirit  of  an  injured 
man,  witli  tlie  strong  atVections,  wild  meta- 
phors, and  wilder  visions,  of  that  intcn^sting 
and  dignitied  |HHip)e. 

••And  1  rtHiU  w«»p  :— ih'  Owyda  chwt 
III*  d^'*<'ant  w  ildly  ihua  Wean ; 
Hut  thai  1  may  noi  slain  with  prirf 
Tllf  dralh  fc^nc  <tf  my  Ikllier'a  a««B ! 
Or  b(%w  ihU  bent',  ia  wo : 
P««r  by  my  wMtnrv,  and  by  my  wraik! 
Ttvmorr^iw  Ar«K«u«kr»  brraih. 
(Hiai  ir^  yon  hMiT«>ii  with  aiorma  ud  d«al^) 
MmU  bflii «« to  ite  £»•: 


And  we  than  abare,  my  Chrietlan  boy ! 

The  roemun'a  blood,  the  avenger'a  Joy . 

•  •••■• 

But  harkf  the  immp— to-morrow  (hu« 
III  iflory'n  Area  Hhall  dry  thy  tear* : 
Even  flrom  the  Innd  of  abadowa  now 
My  tUther'a  awflil  ghoat  appear*, 
Amtdat  the  clouda  that  round  ua  roll 
He  bids  my  auul  ftir  battle  Ihirat— 
He  hidii  me  dry  the  but— the  fint^ 
The  only  tears  that  ever  banft 
From  Oiitaliffi'H  aoul ; 
DftCHUHe  I  may  not  stain  with  (rrief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief." 

CampbelPa  "  lines  on  leaving  a  *cene  in 
BaN-aria,"  full  of  the  deep  pathos  of  poetic ; 
feeling,  afford  one  of  the  most  splendid  in-  \ 
stances  of  the  power  of  that  faculty,  which  | 
can  strike  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  the 
chords  of  true   harmony,  and  waken  the 
genuine  music  of  tlie  soul — the  echo  of  iti 
deep,  but  secret  passions.    We  cannot  read 
these  lines  without  feeling  that  tlicre  is  a 
language  for  tlie  wounded  spirit— a  voice 
amidst  tlie  solitudes  oC  tliat 

**  Unknown,  unplonghed,  untrodden  •bore,'* 

whose  melancholy  cadence  is  in  unison  with 
the  feelings  which  we  may  not,  dare  not^at- 
ter;  and  we  inwardly  bless  the  mouniriil 
minstrel  for  tlie  wild  sweet  melody  of  hie 
most  harmonious  lyre.  Were  we  to  attempt 
to  quote  passages  from  these  lines,  the 
temptation  ^vould  extend  to  the  whole  of  this 
inimitable  poem,  we  can  only  recommend  it 
to  tlie  reader  iis  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  poetic  taste,  as  well  as  poetic  feeling, 
which  our  language  alTords. 

A\\cT  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  sab- 1 
ject,  we  feel  that  taste  is  sometliing  to  be . 
tVlt.  rather  than  defined,  yet  of  such  unpar- 
allele d  importance  to  the  poet,  that  wanting  ■ 
this  requiisite,  he  may  sing  ilir  ever,  and  yet 
sing  in  vain.    As  well  might  the  musician 
ex()ect  to  charm  his  audience,  by  playing 
what  he  assures  them  is  the  finest  music,  on 
a  broken  or  detective  instrument,  as  the 
poet  hope  to  please  without  making  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  taste — perhaps  we    should  rather' 
sav,  witii  what  is.  or  is  not  in  accordanee 
with  its  rules,  for  as  a  principle,  taste  has 
not  vet  arrix-ed  at  a  definite  state  of  exisi- 
ence ;  and  if  the  young  poet  should  read 
**  The  pleasures  of  Hope^  with  reference  lo 
this  ffubject|  and  not  feel  in  his  very  soul  tlM 


p.^vaence  and  the  power  of  taste,  he  might 
bid  adieu  to  the  worship  of  the  mnees,  and 
devote  his  genius  to  objects  less  elevated 
and  sublime. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  examined  the  four  requi- 
sites for  writing  poetry,  to  none  of  which  it 
TTould  be  wise  to  assign  a  station  of  pre- 
eminence, because  they  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  poet's  art — impres- 
sion to  furnish  lasting  ideas,  imagination  to 
create  images  from  such  ideas,  power  to 
strike  them  out  with  emphasis  and  truth, 
and  taste  to  recommend  such  as  are  worthy 
of  approbation,  and  to  dismiss  such  as 
are  not.  We  have  also  been  daring 
enough  to  maintain  that  poetry,  as  a  princi- 
ple, pervades  all  nature,  and  if  the  fact  be 
acknowledged  that  poetry  is  neither  writ- 
ten with  that  ardour,  nor  read  with  that  de- 
light which  characterised  an  earlier  era  in 
our  history,  it  becomes  an  important  and  in- 
teresting inquiry,   ^'hat  U  the  ccatse  1 

That  imagination  should  be  exhausted,  is 
a  moral  impossibility ;  because  the  creation 
of  a  thousand  images  in  no  way  disquali- 
fies for  the  creation  of  a  thousand  more ; 
any  one  quality  extracted  from  a  former 
image,  and  added  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
aaother,  being  sufficient  for  the  creation  of 
one^  that  shall  appear  to  the  world  entirely 
original  or  new.  That  power  should  be  ex- 
pended, is  no  less  an  absurdity  in  thought ; 
because  that  being  the  vital  principle  by 
which  thoughts  are  generated,  man  can 
only  cease  to  think  when  he  ceases  to  feel, 
and  only  cease  to  feel  when  he  ceases  to 
exist  And  that  taste  Should  have  lost  its 
influence  over  the  human  mind,  is  equally 
at  variance  with  common  sense ;  because 
with  increased  facility  in  collecting  and 
comparing  evidence  for  the  establishment  of 
true  excellence,  faste  must  unavoidably  be- 
covtie  more  definite  in  its  nature,  and  more 
determinate  in  its  operations.  Beyond  this, 
we  may  ask,  is  tltere  any  thing  in  the  cus- 
toms, occupations,  or  mode  of  education  pe- 
culiar to  the  present  day,  which  hinders  the 


exercise  of  imagination  ?  We  should  rather 
say,  that  its  sphere  of  action  is  widened  to 
an  incalculable  extent.  Is  there  any  thing 
that  weakens  the  mind,  or  destroys  its  na- 
tive power  ?  No.  The  habits  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  men  are  distinguished  by  ind^ 
fatigable  industry,  and  general  application, 
and  regulated  by  those  laws  of  strict  and 
unremitting  discipline,  which  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  strengthen  the  un- 
derstanding, and  invigorate  the  mental  fa- 
culties. Is  there  any  thing  to  warp  the  pub- 
lic taste,  and  establish  a  false  standard  of 
merit  ?  Never  since  the  world  began,  were 
mankind  more  penetrating,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  extensive  in  their  obser\'ations, 
more  universally  free  from  the  shackles  of 
tyranny  and  superstition,  os  well  as  from  all 
uniformly  prevailing  prejudice,  tlian  now. 
It  is  clear  then,  that  the  deficiency  in  our 
poetical  enjoyments  arises  from  a  want  of 
the  due  proportion  of  clear  and  deep  im- 
pressions. We  have  not  stored  up  the  ne- 
cessary materials  for  imagination,  power, 
and  taste  to  work  with,  and  therefore  the 
machinery  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  relates  to 
poetry,  remains  inactive.  We  posFoss  not 
the  key  to  its  secret  harmonies,  and  there- 
fore the  language  of  poetry  is  unintelligible 
to  onr  ears. 

The  silence  of  our  ablest  poet«,  and  the 
want  of  any  leading  or  distinpiished  poem 
to  fill  up  the  present  vacuum  in  our  litera- 
ture, sufficiently  prove  the  fact  to  which  we 
allude.  The  last  popular  work  of  tliis  kind 
that  issued  from  our  preps,  was  "  The  Course 
of  Time;"  but  its  popularity  rather  resem- 
bled an  instantaneous  fianh,  than  a  steady 
and  lasting  light  It  forced  its  way  in  the 
flush  of  the  moment  to  every  respectable 
library  in  the  kingdom — was  read  with  won- 
der— closed  with  satisfaction — and,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  aftbrds  no  quotations. 
Since  this  lime  we  have  had  none  to  awaken 
a  general  interest  We  see  many  noticed 
by  the  reviewers — kindly  and  encouragingly 
noticed,  and  we  doubt  not  their  title  to  8uch 
appiubation ;  but  we  do  not  deny  ourselves 
one  ordinary  indulgence  that  wc  may  buy 
them,  or  when  they  are  bought,  look  upon 
them  as  a  solid  mass  of  substantial  happiness 
set  apart  for  our  private  and  insatiable  en- 
jo}  Tient    We  do  not  reverence  the  authors 
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of  our  felicity^  as  if  they  were  beings  of  a 
gi(\ed  order,  endowed  with  a  superhuman 
capacity  of  penetrating  into  the  souls  of  men. 
We  (io  not  listen  when  they  tell  us  of  our 
own  secret  passions,  as  if  we  heard  the  mu- 
sic of  an  inspired  minstrel,  nor  when  tliey 
sing  of  the  revolutions  of  time,  as  if  a  potent 
and  oracular  voice  dealt  out  the  destiny  of 
mankind.  Either  we  have  grown  indifferent, 
and  heedleiis,  and  almost  deaf  to  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  or  tlie  spirit  of  the  art  has 
ceased  to  operate  in  producing  those  harmo- 
nious numbers  tliat  were  wont  to  charm  the 
world. 

Yet  when  the  facilities  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge are  multipl3ring  every  day,  when  it  has 
become  almost  as  difficult  to  remain  un- 
learned, as  to  learn,  when  the  infant  mind  is 
trained  up  to  tlie  continual  appHcation  of  its 
faculties  in  ail  the  different  branches  of  art 
and  science,  when  tlie  memory  is  stored  with 
a  fund  of  information  which  at  one  time 
would  have  been  deemed  incredible,  when 
not  only  tlie  ordinary  and  beaten  track  of 
learning  is  thrown  open  to  the  multitude,  but 
flowery  and  meandering  patlis  are  devised 
to  entice,  and  woo,  and  charm  into  the  bow- 
ers of  academic  lore,  is  it  possible  tliere  can 
be  any  defect  or  disadvantage  in  the  general 
system  upon  which  youdi  is  trained  ? 

If  it  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  mankind  to 
ascertain  of  what  materials  the  world  is 
made,  and  out  of  these  materials  to  construct 
new  facilities  for  bodily  enjoyment,  that  we 
may  eat  more  luxuriously,  move  more  rapid- 
ly, repose  more  softly,  clothe  more  sumptu- 
ously, and  in  short,  live  more  exempt  from 
mental,  as  well  as  bodily  exertion,  I  should 
answer,  tliat  tlie  present  system  of  education, 
and  the  general  tone  of  thought  and  conver- 
sation, was  the  best  that  could  possibly  be 
devised.  But  in  looking  at  tlie  means,  we 
are  too  apt  to  disregard  tlie  end.  In  devot- 
ing our  endeavours  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  to  forget  tlie  attainment  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  having 
fq[>cnt  an  active  life,  when  it  lias  been  wholly 
unproductive  of  any  increase  in  the  means  of 
happiness,  except  what  mere  activity  affords. 

We  know  that  nature  is  no  l38<i  capable  of 
producing  poetical  ideas,  tlian  it  was  when 
gifted  men  were  inspired  by  tlie  cool  shade, 
^e  glowing  sunshine,  or  the  radiance  of  the 


moon.  We  have  attempted  to  prove,  ti»t 
the  same  beauty,  and  the  same  connexiao 
with  refined  and  elevated  thought  may  MiH ; 
be  found  in  the  external  world,  and  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  still  animated  by  the  nme 
passions  and  affcctione,  as  when  geniui 
kindled  the  fire  of  poetry,  and,  lighting  up' 
tlie  charms  and  tlie  wonders  of  creatk>D,| 
stimulated  the  entliusiasm  of  him  who 
deems  himself  "  creation's  heir."  It  foUowi 
then  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
connexion  between  man  and  nature^  is  not 
the  same;  that  beholds  no  longer  the  ipir^ 
ual  converse  with  all  things  sweet  and  lovely, 
solemn  and  sublime,  in  tlie  external  world, 
that  was  wont  to  fill  his  soul  with  admiratkn 
and  love,  and  to  instruct  his  heart  in  the 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  an  invisible  intellh 
gence,  connected  with  his  own  being  by  the 
indissoluble  bond  of  sympathy,  real  or  inh 
aginary.  Man  now  studies  nature  as  a  ina|S 
rather  than  a  picture — with  reference  to  lo- 
cality, ratlier  than  beauty.  He  sees  the 
whole,  but  he  studies  only  the  sepante 
parts,  and  to  his  systematic  mind,  the  vege- 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  an 
distinct  subjects  of  consideration,  scarcely 
to  be  tl) ought  of  in  the  same  day.  He  loob 
around  him  with  microscopic  eye,  and  if  hii 
attention  fixes  upon  tlie  rich  and  varied 
foliage  of  the  ancient  forest,  it  is  to  siDgle 
out  particular  specimens  of  trees  and  plan^ 
and  to  class  them  according  to  Linnsui;i< 
while  from  tlie  musical  inhabitants  of  these  > 
woods,  he  selects  his  victims,  and  applies  the ; 
same  minute  examination  to  tlie  organs  from  [ 
whence  the  sweetest  melody  of  nature  flowi. ' 
The  idle  butterfly,  fluttering  above  his  wood-  j 
land  path,  or  resting  upon  tlie  unsullied  pe- ; 
tals  of  the  delicate  wild  rose,  has  neither 
charm  nor  beauty  in  his  eye,  unless  he 
counts  tlie  spots  upon  its  wing.  The  moan- 
tain  rises  in  the  distance,  and  he  hastens  to 
examine  the  strata  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  vapours  roll  beneath  him,  and  he  pon- 
ders upon  the  means  of  iheir  production. 
The  stars  are  shining  above  in  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  cloudless  night,  and  he  counts  the 
nutrber.  and  calculates  the  distance  of  the 
worlds  of  light. 

All  these  we  freely  grant  are  right  and ;! 
fitting  occupations  for  a  rational  and  ina^ 
loctual  being;   but  when  pursuits  of 
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kind,  ifwteail  of  die  end  to  which  they  lead, 
■IV  laxle  ihe  toie  hnsiaesa  of  mail's  tifr,  tlie 
na:iir.tl  conMqiieiico  mint  be,  to  rtMidtT  hini 
Urmliar  indeed  witli  nature,  bu(  fi&tiiiliar  on 
■ucl  te*^nu  tlif  *  he  18  in  d:ing(T  of  fortVitinir 
Lj«  re  w  re  nee  for  tliu  crt'ator,  and  Iositi£r 
B?h!  of  tif?  coim'^xiori  between  the  material 
iii.i  t'kc  nionl  Wiirld. 

We  are  not  no  bliniily  welded  to  tlic  va- 
gurieii  ol'  iina-:^! nation  a.^  ti>  speak  of  thid 
t!iiri*L  fir  delitiite  knowledge,  as  an  evil. 
Pdir  from  iL  Uut  when  thi:  unrnHs^htcnt^d, 
or  Lje  i:nb!*cile  mind  becomes  infected  with 
ihi-i  f''ver  of  acqiiixiition  ;  whnn  thi*  jnvenih^ 
phi!o«oplier  i^  mert'ly  talking  about  what  he 
jhi  M  \rc\ ;  when  the  puny  nrti>t  no 
rter  behohiii  a  tree,  than  he  tiiinkn  it  iie- 
ee^iLirv' to  ikeirh  it;  when  the  Btnilent  of 
m'urv  le.iris  in  pii*c»!?  every  bird  and  in.soct 
thju  t'ilU  wiihin  biii  irniHp;  wlii>n  hookf* 
Witr»out  number  an*  i\iL''«Tly  iii(]nir«'d  lor. 
loo^xd  into,  laid  ai:iile.  and  ntntT  under- 
ADiid  ;  when  tiie  finished  and  fnllv-e.hiratt\l 
yoti.t'T  liidy  di!«p!iiy!«  hrr  knowh^lL^e  of  the 
pl*ra.«-olri:j\*  uf  fiiroitrii  laniruaLreK,  ami  Iht 
ifT»»rar<ce  uf  iJie  ppirit  of  her  uwn ;  wIk-m 
XU€  joutiiful  iiif'tiiphy»ician  diiicmirKrs  elo- 
f|iirntly  upun  tiic  nature  and  la  we  of  inind 
!.>]  r:iat:*'r.  and  heani  with  total  vacuity  of 
a:MS«-r»:.indin&?  that  there  in  a  mural  law; 
we  C'tniHit  hi'lp  fet'liu);  tnai  Honirthi!!!;  is 
wmricui?  of  the  ultinnite  end  uf  eduratioii, 
■Aj  tlia!  the  mi  ml  m:iv  be  stored  with 
kr0M-Vt2j'»\  and  vet  be  too  i^iorant  nf  the 
n/*i:  m«':in>»  ol*  .•ij»plyini»  that  knowli-ilrre  to 

Til*  nii'i  of  r  I'Mpfi'litTi-iivR  minJ,  rapabjo 
oi'a.v  *•  ni'm  T  all  thi'pM  arcordiiiir  to  iJH'ir 
rr:\\  v.i;?i«».  wjII  r'lliivati-  ihit  kn«)wlfd:'«  of 
mit.  nt]  iliinj4  lor  tiie  fsake  of  th>*  tnillis 
wtu*"  I  it  r«ta)ili-.hr<.  and  tin?  conseinieiipeia 
V>  v'iirh  it  hraiU;  and  will  no  nion;  eontenl 
biniv^.f  wiih  llii-*  rxaminati<)n  of  <*xti'ni;il 
barure.  lii.vi  i!ii»  K.Milptor  will  n»st  s.iti.-ifitvl 
wi'h  Linn'T  tl>c«iv^r"»l  rli»;  blor!*  of  inarblc, 
•Of  n**  wM.c'i  hi<i  tt.''ir.^  in  to  be  lornifil. 

[f  ih^  qti«v;i'iri  niiir>it  lie  n!<'i«'il  wiiliotit 
vr\*^y\^»):  an  ii^'iorant  and  ptnpid  want  of 
rerrpc*!"'?  lor  knowli-ili^e  in  i:«*n»'r:il,  w 
•ir*  i!  1  j-r»p»*fc«'  f«r  t!u' nuiHiflfraJion  of  lho«<».' 
w*^i  rf?Trl  tlio  abiienre  nf  poptrj*  Imni  tlir 
wo».  1  Of'  li-T^'m.  wb'^thi'r  the  ilelVrt  ko  olivi- 
■I  ih*:  hterature  of  the  present  day,  muy 


not  arise,  in  the  firet  place  from  the  competi- 
tion, and  the  consequent  labour  tliat  is  now 
actually  neccHfiary  to  Fecure  the  means  of 
flubiii»itence ;  and  in  the  second,  from  thepul>-  'i 
lie  mind  beiiijir  too  fully  occupied  witli  the  ac  '  I 
qni;<ition  of  were  knowledge,  to  allow  time  i 
for  receiving*  deep  impressions,  without  ' 
which  it  ii«  imiKiesible  either  to  write,  or  to  ;, 
feel  pf)»^tically.  If,  for  instance,  in  tlic  cases  il 
already  Hi>eciiii'(l,  the  attention  be  wholly  || 
occupioil  in  nncertainin^  the  precipe  form  of  j; 
a  li'af.  where  will  be  tlie  inipre.-sion  of  the 
inajtvtie  beauty  of  the  forest  1  if  in  dissect- 
ini;  the  or£r<ii^!i  of  sense,  wiiat  general  idea 
can  l>e  formed  of  the  melody  of  sound?  if 
in  exnniininjCf  the  wiii^^  of  the  butterfly,  what 
observation  c:ni  be  iiTiide  wyow  its  airy  and 
fantastic  llijilit?  if  in  discovering  the  com- 
poiifut  partH  of  a  cloud,  how  should  the 
irniceiiil  involutions  of  the  cloud  be  seen  i 
if  in  ciiisrliiiir  out  minute  frnirments  fnmi 
the  side  of  the  inonntain.  howi*liould  a  deep 
senet^  of  its  grandeur  pervade  the  soul  ?  or 
if  in  m«Tely  couiitin;*  the  stars  as  separate 
spots  of  liifiiU  wh(*rt'  will  be  the  lasting  im- 
press of  their  glory  ? 

The  mo.bTn  ob-^tTver  having  had  little 
time,  and  Kn.-*  inclination  for  the  r«'btive 
ideas  wliich  tin*  contfinplalion  of sucli  ohjoclr: 
atloftls  to  the  pot'iic  mind,  thry  {<a^s  nway 
from  his  thoULHits  as  v'Mm  as  \\\<  practir:il  pur- 
ptirie  \\tL<  been  fuinileil,  and  nrver  aOerwanU 
are  reeallctl  as  links  in  the  chain  of  asnocia- 
tion  coniu'ctini;  the  nintcrial  witli  the  id^'iil 
worlil.  When  t!wt  wild  wimls  of  auinrnn 
swerp  the  many  tinted  leaves  I'mm  the  lor-  : 
ext ;  like  the  ruder  blit--ts  of  a  loss  physical 
calamity,  drsp'iilin'^  the  fiir  picMtri'rj  of 
spiriiiii'd  braiity ;  tlu*  suiiinH  r  iMniilure  of 
trn't'n  and  jroldi-n  li»!iaL:»*  livi's  no  Kintrrr  in 
ri'nifndtrance.  The  woodland  HonL'^si^T 
breathi'K  no  rnon* ;  and  the  iiviriir  voice  that 
answrn-tl  the  univeri^al  laniruai^e  nf  iiarun? 
from  tliM  lirM^.  the  irnivi-s.  and  the  kiIvitv 
wnlerliills.  is  IIirirottiMi.  Tin*  butnTlly  th;ii  , 
l:t!(*lv  Ihitteri'd  ronnd  him  li!\e  a  wiiiiri'd  ' 
ll')wiT  •'>cap«'d  tr)m  Klori'soronet.  a  h-p^it- 
Icd  Kprriineii  t»f  a  pMrtirular  tribe — chiNN'd 
nci''»r.li!iLr  to  its  n:ii:n'.  ii's  hrjiire  \\vm  ta.l«*d, 
aiitl  h:'»'Ir?s,  and  <li-m;intlrd  of  ii>  Immmij  — 
the  meiiuirv  nf  its  aeriiil  rinnhles  extiitjnish- 
ed  wMli  iN  trmsi'sit  and  i.>yo:;n  llfi-.  Th»» 
ciouil  has  p:isHed,  and  all  iu  graceful  and 
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fantastic  wreaths  of  mingled  mist  and  light, 
floating  upon  the  pure  ocean  of  celestial 
blue,  like  a  spirit  half  earthly  hcdf  divine, 
wandering  on  its  upward  journey  to  the 
realms  of  bliss,  have  vanished  with  the  sun- 
beams that  gave  a  short-lived  glory  to  its 
ephemeral  existence.  The  loily  and  majes- 
tic mountain  no  longer  rises  on  tlie  view ; 
and  his  towering  summit  pointing  to  the 
sky,  the  deep  rcvincs  that  cross  and  inter- 
sect his  rugged  sides  like  the  foot  prints  of 
the  retiring  deluge — the  light  upon  his 
golden  brow,  and  the  dark  shadows  tliat 
lie  beneath  like  the  frown  of  a  mighty  mon- 
arch whose  will  is  lifb  or  death — all  these 
have  passed  away  from  thought  and  memory, 
and  a  tiny  particle  of  stone — a  grain  of  gran- 
ite remains  in  the  hand  of  the  modem  philoso- 
pher, as  his  sole  memorial  of  a  mountain. 
Or  when  he  grasps  the  telescope,  and  sunins 
his  eye  to  count  the  stars ;  before  his  labours 
cease,  a  dim  line  of  light  begins  to  mark  out 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  one  eifler  anotjier 
the  stars  retire  before  the  brighter  radiance 
of  ascending  day,  like  guardian  angels  who 
have  watched  the  wanderer  tlirough  his 
dark,  and  dubious,  and  earthly  way,  relin- 
quishing their  faithful  trust  before  tlie  \m- 
fol  ding  gates  of  Heaven.  But  the  mere  man 
■  of  science  retires  into  his  closet,  and  pricks 
out  the  constellations  in  separate  spots,  bet- 
ter satisfied  to  have  ascertained  the  percep- 
tible number  of  stars  in  any  given  section  of 
the  hemisphere,  than  to  have  felt  their-light, 
their  glory,  and  their  magnificence,  reign- 
ing and  ruling  over  the  midnight  world. 

We  repeat,  that  no  mind  ran  be  poetical 
whose  exercise  is  confined  to  mere  physical 
observation,  and  whose  sphere  of  action  ex- 
cludes all  those  modes  of^  receiving  and  re- 
taining impressions  which  are  either  imme- 
diately or  remotely  connected  witli  the  feel- 
ings, the  passions,  and  the  affections. 

The  nature  of  our  being  admits  of  two 
important  distinctions— ^physical  and  moral. 
And  it  is  the  great  merit  of  poetry,  that  it 
constitutes  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  two.  We  could  not  have  been 
sensible  of  the  different  nature  of  good  and 
evil,  but  for  our  capacity  of  receiving  plea- 
sure and  pain.  It  is  thus  we  learn  to  love 
whatever  is  conducive  to  our  happiness — to 
hate  or  avoid  whatever  is  productive  of 


pain ;  and  it  is  this  love,  or  thia  hatred,  ex- 
tending though  an  illimitable  number  of  de- 
grees and  modificationB,  which  constitntM 
the  very  essence  of  poetry  and  which,  wen 
poetry  struck  out  from  the  world  would  disap- 
pear along  with  it,  and  leave  us  nothing  bata 
mere  corporeal  existence,  unconnected  with ! 
the  attributes  of  an  imperishable  and  eter 
nal  life. 

It  may  be  a  subject  of  Bomething  mora 
than  curiosity,  to  ask  what  the  world  would 
be  without  poetry.  In  tlio  first  place  ve 
must  strike  out  beauty  from  the  visible  crea- 
tion, and  love  from  the  sou!  of  man.  We 
must  annihilate  all  that  has  been  devised 
for  ornament  or  delight,  without  a  bodily 
and  material  u^e.  We  should  no  longer 
need  a  centre  of  light  and  glory  to  illu- 
minate ihe  world,  but  tlie  same  principle 
of  light  uniformly  diffused,  without  refko- 
tion,  and  without  shadow,  would  supply  the 
practical  purposes  of  man.  The  mooa 
might  hide  her  radiance,  and  the  stan 
might  vanish,  or*  remain  only  as  spots  of 
black  upon  a  dusky  sky,  to  guide  the  nightly 
traveller,  and  lead  the  adventurous  bait 
across  the  sea.  Half  the  fcatlicred  song^ 
sters  of  tlie  woods  might  plume  tlieir  wingi  | 
for  an  eternal  flight,  and  the  rest  might) 
cease  from  their  vocal  music,  and  let  the 
woods  be  still.  Rivers  and  running  streame 
might  glide  on  witliout  a  ripple  or  a  mur 
mur — reflecting  no  sunshine — adding  no- 
thing to  the  harmony  of  nature;  and  the 
ocean  might  lie  beneath  a  hea\'en  with- 
out clouds  or  colour,  stretclied  out  in  the 
waveless  repose  of  never-ending  sleep. 
The  trees  might  rear  their  massive  trunki 
without  their  leafy  mantle  of  varied  green, 
tlie  flowers  might  bow  their  beads  and  die ; 
and  the  wild  weeds  of  tlie  wilderness  thai 
weave  themselves  into  a  carpet  of  rich  and 
varied  beauty,  might  perish  from  the  earth 
and  leave  its  surface  barren  and  unclothed.  "\ 
Of  animal  life,  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  l' 
the  fleslily  victims  of  man^s  appetite,  would  <; 
alone  remain  ;  while  in  man  himselt*,  ive 
must  extinguish  his  affections,  and  render 
void  his  capacity  to  admire ;  and  having 
moulded  the  creation  to  a  uniform  corres-l 
pondence  with  his  eartiily  and  coporeal  na-  i 
ture,  we  must  leave  him  to  the  exercise  of  i 
his  faculties — first,  to  see,  without  beholding  ' 
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boaufy — to  hear,  without  distinguishing 
harmony  from  discord,  or  to  diatin^niish 
without  preference — to  esteem  (lie  eflluviuin 
of  the  stagnant  pool  as  delicate  an  odour  its 
l)ie  perfume  of  tiie  rose — to  taste  williout 
regard  to  flavour — and  to  feci  witli  equail 
iudiSerenee  the  downy  pillow,  or  tlie  rude 
eouch  where  the  hardy  peasant  seeks  re- 
pose. Then  in  die  higher  regions  uf  his 
mental  faculties,  to  observe,  witliout  any 
sense  of  sublimity — to  calculate  without  ar- 
riving at  an  idea  of  infinity — to  measure, 
without  reference  to  illimitable  space — to  re- 
sist, without  forming  a  conception  of  abso- 
lute power — to  build  without  reflecting  upon 
duration — to  pull  down,  without  looking  for- 
ward to  annihilation.  And  in  the  vacant 
sphere  of  passion  and  aflection,  to  receive 
benefits,  and  remain  insensible  to  iavour — 
to  stand  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  without 
terror — to  await  the  result  of  experiment, 
without  hope — fo  meet  without  pleasure — to 
part  witliout  grief— and  to  live  on  witli  the 
same  uniformity  of  existence,  without  emo- 
tion— not  idle,  for  thiH  would  imply  a  sense 
of  the  fain  of  labour,  and  the  pleasure  of 
repose  ;  but  perpetually  active,  yet  active 
without  desire.  Such  would  be  tlie  world, 
and  such  the  condition  of  man,  were  all  that 
appertains  to  the  nature  of  poetry  extinct 

Were  it  possible  to  concentrate  the  dark 
features  of  this  gloomy  picture  into  a  small 
compass,  it  would  be  in  the  simple  idea  of 
the  exclusion  of  beauty  from  nature,  or  of 
the  perception  of  beauty  from  the  soul  of 
man.  Beauty  is  not  necessary  to  our  bo4lily 
existence.  Nature  would  aflbrd  the  same 
corporeal  support,  did  we  look  upon  her  va- 
ried character  with  a  total  absence  of  all 
sense  of  admiration.  Why  then  is  tliis  inef- 
fmble  charm  diffused  through  all  elation, 
its  essence  so  mingled  with  man's  nature, 
that  where  he  flnds  food  for  admiration,  he 
finds  intellectual  enjoyment;  and  where  he 
finds  it  not,  he  thirsts  for  it  as  for  a  fountain 
of  excellence,  until  he  works  his  way 
through  diiflculty  and  dangers  to  partici- 
pate, even  in  the  smallest  measure,  of  its  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  pure  and  natural  re- 
fresbmenL 

That  this  insatiable  desire  for  beauty  forms 
a  part  of  the  constitution  of  man,  is  suffi- 
eieotly  proved  by  his  still  following  the  same 
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principle  in  art,  ader  he  ceased  to  recogm'se 
it  m  nature.  As  tlie  facilities  for  bodily  en- 
joyment are  multiplied,  improved,  and  re- 
fined, man  becomes  luxurious  and  artificial 
in  his  habits.  He  withdraws  from  all  lami- 
liur  acquaintance  witli  natural  tilings,  and 
surrounds  himself  witli  all  that  is  curious  in 
human  invention,  and  exquisite  in  the  work 
of  human  hands.  But  still  the  principles  of 
beauty,  derived  from  external  nature,  pursue 
tlie  slave  of  art,  and  he  studies  how  to  imi 
tate  tlie  variety,  the  splendour,  and  the  mag- 
nificence, which  the  meanest  peasant  may 
enjoy  in  greater  ))crfection,  without  inven- 
tion, and  witliout  price. 

Perception  of  beauty  is  one  of  the  most 
decided  characteristics,  by  which  man  is 
distinguished  from  the  brute.  We  discover 
no  symptoms  of  admiration  in  animals  of  a 
lower  grade  than  ourselves.  The  peacock 
excites  no  deference  from  the  splendour  of 
his  plumage^  nor  the  swan  from  her  snow 
while  featiiers,  and  tlie  verdant  fields  in 
tlieir  summer  bloom,  attract  no  more,  than 
as  their  flowery  sweets  allure  tlie  insect 
tribe,  who  in  their  turn  are  followed  by  their 
ibes.  To  man  alone  belongs  the  preroga- 
tive of  appreciating  beauty  because  admira- 
tion is  gniciously  designed  as  the  means  of 
leadin<;  him  on  to  moral  excellence. 

There  arc  philosophers  who  argue  against 
the  existence  of  positive  enjoyment  1  am 
ignorant,  and  I  feel  no  anxiety  to  learn  what 
tliey  can  say  to  prove  that  admiration, — 
true  admiration,  untainted  by  tlie  remotest 
toucli  of  envy,  is  not  positive  enjoyment — 
tliat,  ivhen  the  soul  expands  with  a  concep- 
tion of  excellence,  unseen,  unknown,  unfelt 
before — of  excellence,  not  merely  as  it  re- 
lates to  fitness  for  physical  purposes ;  but  of 
tliat  which  combines  the  principles  of  intel- 
lectual beauty,  with  the  attributes  of  our 
moral  nature— excellence  which  leads  us 
into  a  new  world  of  thought  to  expatiate  in 
fields  of  glory,  and  to  drink  of  the  waters  of 
immortality,  it  knows  no  positive  enjoyment 
For  never  was  the  enlightened  mind  excited 
to  the  highest  sense  of  admiration,  without 
feeling  an  extension  of  being  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  mortal  life ;  and  this  ex- 
pansion naturally  conducts  us  into  a  sphere 
of  illimitable  felicity.  Hence  arise  the  dif- 
ferent heavens  which  mankind  have  con- 
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Btnictnd  for  themselves  out  of  tlie  materials 
of  earthly  enjoyment,  and  hence  our  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  belief,  that  the  true  hea- 
ven promised  to  the  faithful,  will  comprehend 
all  that  we  pine  for  of  happiness,  all  tliat  we 
admire  of  beauty,  and  more  than  all  that  we 
can  conceive  of  excellence. 

This  intense  perception  of  beauty— this 
tiibute  of  the  heart  to  excellence — this  ad- 
miration of  physiccd  and  thence  of  moral 
good,  which  dignifies  the  mind  with  the 
noblest  aims,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetic 
feeling,  that  we  question  whether  one  could 
exist  witliout  the  other ;  and  if  the  diminu- 
tion of  poetic  fervour  be  symptomatic  of  a 
decreased  capacity  of  admiration,  we  liave 
to  look,  not  only  to  the  depreciated  character 
of  our  literature,  but  of  our  taste,  and  our 
morals.  Nor  is  this  view  of  the  subject  too 
widely  extended  to  be  supported  by  reason, 
since  the  Hrst  step  to  improvement  is  to  ad- 
mire what  is  better — the  nearest  approach 
to  perfection,  te  admire  all  things  wortliy, 
in  their  true  proportion — and  to  admire  tliat 
most  which  is  supremely  good. 

Is  it  then  a  thing  of  small  importance  that 
we  should  cease  to  admire  ?  tliat  we  should 
lose,  not  only  the  most  brilliant  portion  of 
our  literature,  but  the  happiest  moments  of 
our  existence  ?  We  have  observed  what  a 
void  would  be  left  in  the  natural  world  by 
the  extinction  of  poetic  feeling,  we  have 
now  to  consider  what  a  void  would  be  left 
in  tlie  world  of  letters  by  the  absence  of 
poetry  as  an  art.  We  must  not  only  seal 
up  tlie  fountain  from  whence  flows  the  me- 
lody that  has  soflcned  down  the  asperities 
of  our  own  passions;  but  turning  to  the 
page  of  history,  and  tracing  back  the  con- 
nexion of  civilization  with  poetry,  we  must 
strike  out  from  the  world  the  influence  of 
the  mighty  genius  of  Homer,  in  refining  the 
manners  of  a  barbarous  people,  in  trans- 
mitting to  posterity  a  faithful  record  of  their 
national  and  social  character,  and  in  kind- 
ling in  other  minds  the  sparks  of  embryo 
genius,  from  that  ancient  period  down  to  the 
present  time.  And  if  the  influence  of  this 
single  poet  be  insuflicient  to  establish  the 
general  importance  of  poetry,  we  have  that 
of  other  poets,  inferior  perhaps  in  their  indi- 
vidual power,  but  deriving  importance  from 


their  number,  and  the  greator  facility  with 
which  their  influence  has  been  diffused. 

It  may  be  answered,  that  we  have  itill 
the  works  of  tliese  poets  to  refer  to  for 
amusement  and  instruction.  And  are  we 
to  rest  in  this  low  and  languid  satislactiQB, 
which  extends  to  nothing  but  our  poetiyl 
We  have  the  same  conveniences  of  life 
which  belonged  to  our  forefathers ;  are  we 
satisfied  with  them  ?  The  same  use  of  mar 
chinery;  are  we  satisfied  with  that?  We 
have  tlie  same  knowledge  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe — we  can  count  the  same  number 
of  stars — and  class  the  same  kinds  of  aoi- 
mals  and  plants ;  and  are  we  satisfied?  We 
have  the  same  knowledge  of  chemistiy, 
electricity,  hydrostatics,  optics,  and  graviH- 
tion;  and  yet  we  are  not  satisfied.  No>- 
the  principle  of  improvement — the  desire  of 
progress,  extends  tlirough  every  maoaal 
occupation,  through  every  branch  of  scienee, 
and  through  every  variety  of  art,  and  leaves 
the  region  of  poetry  a  void,  for  future  a^ 
to  wonder  at,  and  despise.  It  is  our  ambi- 
tion to  impress  upon  the  page  of  history  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  every  other 
field  of  intellectual  operation ;  but  we  are 
satisfiejd  that  history  should  record  a  time 
when  tlie  genius  of  the  English  nation  cut 
ofl"  tlie  wreatli  of  poesy,  and  trampled  her 
brightest  glories  in  the  dust — when  the  haip 
of  these  once  melodious  isles  was  silent— 
and  when  tlie  marcli  of  Brilaiirs  mind  vras 
unaccompanied  by  tlie  music  of  her  affiso- 
tions. 

Next  in  importance  to  tlie  impressioiis 
derived  immediately  from  nature,  are  those 
derived  from  books,  which  ii*  less  obvious  to 
the  senses,  and  consequently  less  distinct, 
instruct  tlie  mind  with  greater  iacility  and 
precision ;  and  we  behold  another  cause  of 
the  absence  of  deep  impressions,  in  the  ex- 
cessive reading  which  characterises  tiie 
present  times.  It  is  not  certainly  the  most 
gracious  mode  of  pointing  out  tlie  evil,  Cor 
those  who  multiply  books  to  complain  of 
their  being  read ;  but  by  excessive  reading 
we  desire  to  be  understood  to  refer  to  that 
voracious  appetite  for  books  which  exceeds 
the  power  of  digestion. 

Time  was  when  a  well-written  book  had 
an  identity  in  the  hearts  of  its  reader*— a 
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plaee  in  memory,  and  almott  in  affection — 
iti  elioiee  panaget  referred  to  for  illusirap- 
tion  on  every  roomentouii  occasion,  and  ita 
pointed  aphoriama  quoted  as  indisputable 
evidence  of  truth.  Through  the  sentiments 
cf  the  author,  we  became  acquainted  with 
hit  personal  character,  and  took  him  with 
ua  into  solitude  as  a  companion  who  would 
never  weary ;  and  into  society  as  the  sup- 
porter of  our  arguments,  and  the  prompter 
of  our  moat  brilliant  thoughts. 

Such  were  the  times  when  Goldsmith, 
Addison,  and  Johnson,  accompanied  us  in 
the  circle  of  daily  communion  with  our  fel- 
low creatures,  and  we  looked  around  us,  and 
discovered  the  same  principles  of  tliought 
and  action  which  their  minds  had  suggested, 
operating  through  all  the  links  of  human 
iellowahip,  through  all  the  changes  of  world- 
ly vicissitude,  and  through  all  the  varieties 
of  station  and  circumstance  in  which  mnn — 
the  same  being,  is  to  be  found.    Such  were 
l2ie  times,  when  by  every  mountain  side,  or 
''wimpling  bum,"  we  found  the  versatile 
spirit  of  Bums,  aniniated  by  the  fresh  invig- 
oratiog  breeze  of  morning ;  or,  leaning  in 
ranaing  attitude  over  the  arch  of  the  nistic 
bridge,  and  listening  to  tlie  melodious  flow 
of  the  rippling  stream   as  it  worked  its 
way  through  rocks  and  reeds,  scorning  to 
linger  in  its  woodland  course,  even  beneath 
the  fascination  of  a  poet's  gaze — we  saw  liis 
keen  eye  mark  the  flight  of  the  "  whirring 
partridge,"  and  then  look  wistfully  upon  its 
fall,  as  if  he  rued  the  deed ;  orhe  has  turned 
upon  us  with  the  lively  sallies  of  his  play- 
ful wit,  half  pathos,  half  satire,  but  ever  the 
genuine  language  of  a  noble  heart,  and  a 
poetic  soul.    Such  were  the  tinxrs,  when  we 
shaped  out  our  own  ideas,  and  traced  them 
to  their  origin,  according  to  the  principles  of 
Locke,  whose  very  soul  was  mingled  with 
the  atmosphere  of  our  pri\'atc  studies,  watch- 
ing  over  the  eccentric  flights  of  imagination, 
and  calling  back  the  mind  to  its  proper  ex- 
ercise upon  sensible  or  definite  things.    Such 
"vverc   the  times,  when  every  flower,  and 
enrery  tree,  was  associated  wita  the  fairer 
floweia  and  lollier  trees  of  Miltoifs  Paradise  3 
ivhen  our  conceptions  of  peace,  and  purity, 
and  happiness,  were  immediit'sly  derived 
from  his  descriptions  of  the  short-lived  inno- 
cence of  our  first  parents;  and  when  our 


visions  of  celestial  and  infernal  beings  were 
arrayed  in  the  glory  of  his  own  genius,  or 
shadowed  out  by  the  mighty  power  of  his 
majestic  mind. 

It  is  not  thus  in  the  present  day.  Books 
are  now  spoken  of  aa  certain  quantities  of 
printed  paper ;  and  authora,  a  clasa  of  men 
too  numerous  to  be  distinguished,  mix  with 
the  multitude,  crcatmg  less  emotion  by  their 
bodily  presence  than  the  bare  idea  of  an 
author  created  formerly.  This  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge — this  removal  of  the 
barriers  by  which  literature  has  hitherto 
been  restricted  to  an  enlightened  few,  is  un- 
questionably a  national,  and  public  good; 
but  it  calls  for  a  greater  eflfort  of  intellectual 
power  to  render  the  influence  of  mind  as  po- 
tent as  it  is  extensive.  Unless  tliis  effort  is 
made,  the  effect  of  tlie  present  system  will 
be,  to  generalize  the  principle  of  intelligence 
so  as  to  neutralize  the  two  extremes,  which 
have  separated  the  highly-gifted  from  tlie 
wholly-unenlightened  ;  and  while  the  lower 
class  of  minds  are  better  taught,  and  better 
cultivated,  the  average  of  talent  will  be  the 
same,  because  we  shall  want  the  light  of 
those  brilliant  geniuses  that  rose  like  suns 
amid  a  world  of  stars. 

It  is  necopsiuy,  therefore,  not  that  we 
should  read  fewer  books,  but  that  we  should 
road  them  more  studiously ;  and  as  know- 
ledge is  advancing  w^ith  rapid  strides,  ilmt 
we  should  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  it,  by 
a  more  definite  application  of  solid  thought 
to  the  subjects  laid  betbre  us  in  such  num- 
ber and  variety.  It  is  the  mode  of  reading, 
not  the  number  of  books  read,  tliat  fomis  the 
s\im  of  the  evil  here  alluded  to ;  and  we  ap- 
peal to  any  one  conversant  with  the  society 
of  the  present  day,  whether  it  is  not  weari- 
some to  the  ear,  to  listen  to  the  calalngue  of 
names  of  books,  and  fiamea  of  authors,  which 
form  tlie  substance  oC  general  converfiation, 
(except  where  politics  take  precedence  of 
literature,  and  the  names  of  public  men  are 
substituted  for  the  nature  of  public  meapui  es.) 
instead  of  the  facts  those  books  record,  the 
arguments  they  maintain,  tlie  truLh  they 
establish,  or  the  genius  which  adorns  tlicir 
pages ;  and  still  .ess  do  we  hear  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  develope  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  mind  of  tlie  writer. 

When  we  behold  the  piles  of  hetcro^ 
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ncouB  literature,  which  not  only  fill  the  h'bra- 
ries  of  the  learned,  but  load  the  tables  of  the 
man  of  business — not  books  which  have  de- 
scended from  his  forefathers,  and  will  remain 
an  heir-loom  in  his  family  for  ages  yet  to 
come,  to  be  read  some  twenty  yeare  hence 
when  he  shall  have  retired  to  the  quiet  of  the 
suburbs,  and  the  comfort  of  a  gouty  chair ; 
but  books  beyond  count,  voluminous  and 
large,  poured  in  as  the  circulating  medium 
of  a  literary  society,  to  be  read  in  five  days, 
and  then  forwarded  under  the  penalty  of  a 
fine,  to  tlie  next  happy  member  of  the  club ; 
when  we  know  too  that  the  gentleman  comes 
home  from  his  office  at  six  in  the  evening, 
and  returns  to  it  at  nine  the  next  day,  his 
intervals  of  leisure  including  the  necessary 
occupations  of  dining  and  sleeping;  and  when 
wc  know  that  his  wife  (a  reader  also)  has  se- 
ven children,  a  sick  governess,  and  two  idle 
servants,  and  that  half  her  days  are  spent  in 
imparting  or  receiving  tlie  felicity  of  morning 
calls ;  when  we  add  to  this  tlie  subscription  of 
tiie  r^me  individuals  to  three  or  four  libraries 
for  the  benefit  of  Iheir  cliildren,  as  well  as 
of  themselves,  and  the  necepsity  of  glancing 
through  all  the  books  that  fall  into  the  hands 
of  thi'ir  boys  and  girls ;  bu*  above  all,  when 
wo  turn  over  the  pile  of  books,  look  at  their 
tiik-Ji  and  see — A  treatise  on  tlie  charactur- 
ii»t!cs  of  mind — A  key  to  j)a]>pr  currency — 
The  lives  of  all  tlie  heroes — General  tibser- 
vations  on  tlie  visible  creation — System  of 
li;uiking  detailed — Antediluvian  remains — 
Intf^rior  of  tJie  earth  explained — London, 
and  it:4  inhabitants — Refutation  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  cn»ed — The  world  at  one  view — 
with  voyasros.  and  Inivels  to  evorj*  section 
of  the  eartli^s  surlace ; — when  we  consider  all 
lliis,  we  can  o:dy  wonder  at  the  prodigious 
compass  of  tlie  minds  of  those  who  imagine 
it  poitsible  for  them  to  read,  mark,  and  pro- 
perly digest  the  contents  of  tlie^e  books 
wiiliin  the  stated  p*Tiv>d  allowed  for  tlieir 
pe^u^al ;  and  still  more  we  wonder  at  hear- 
ing it  fearlessly  asserted  that  Uiey  have  been 
read. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ai>kf  what  definite 
impn^fvsions  we  reeei.*e  from  tliis  6t}-le  of 
Heading,  which  h  indeed  a  mocker}'  of  that 
vital  participation  in  the  elements  of  another, 
and  a  more  enlik?htened  mind«  whose  ii:fiu- 
ence  is  to  rai^o  tliat  of  tho  ivader  almost  to 


a  level  with  the  author,  leaving  behind  il, 
when  the  book  is  closed,  a  fk'eahneH,  a  vigour, 
and  a  capacity  of  production,  like  that  which 
follows  the  retiring  waters  of  a  rich  and  fer* 
tilizing  stream. 

When  the  best  mode  of  remedying  n 
evil  is  beyond  our  reach,  we  naturally  and 
wisely  adopt  the  next  best  Thus,  initeid 
of  allowing  our  ideas  to  be  diluted,  difiused, 
and  rendered  indefinite  by  tliie  overwhelm- 
ing tide  of  literature,  if  we  cannot  gain  morB 
time  for  reading,  nor  quicken  our  1]nde^ 
standings  by  a  fresh  impetus,  we  should  do 
well  to  read  same  books  attentively,  thought- 
fully, and  feelingly:  and  what  it  we  do  go 
into  society  wholly  ignorant  even  of  the 
names  of  others,  we  may  perform  the  use- 
ful part  of  listeners,  and  sliall  no  more  sacri- 
fice our  claim  to  intellectual  merit  by  such 
ignorance,  than  we  sliall  forfeit  our  title  to 
the  admiration  awarded  to  personal  embel- 
lishment, by  not  ^wearing  a  specimen  ofevery 
gem. 

Every  stage  of  civilization,  as  well  ai 
every  condition  of  civilized  society,  is  marked  I 
by  some  strong  characteristics  which  indi- 1 
cate  the  prevailing  and  national  tone  of  | 
manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  what  are  j 
the  chief  objects  of  intellectual  pursuit.    Uy ' 
conversation  we  obtain  tlie  most  iiiunediate, ' 
and  by  literature  the  most  profound  know-  j 
ledij^e  of  what  tliese  cliaracteristics  are,  and 
what  they  denoti\    We  should  say  in  far 
miliar  language,  that  vtility  was  the  order 
of  the  present  day ;  and  such  unquestiona- 
bly should  be  the  aim  ofevery  well  directed 
mind ;    but  tlie  re  is  a  physical,  and  morel 
utiiitv  connected  with  the  two  distinctionB 

m 

of  our  nature,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  no  small 
importance  to  inquire,  wliich  of  these  die* 
tinct  portions  of  our  being  is  most  produc- 
tive of  happiness,  and  consequently  mo^t 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  utility  to  which  we  now  generally 
appeal  in  computing  the  value  of  our  own 
endeavours,  or  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
is  chiefly  confined  to  physical  advantagesi 
and  operates  by  material  ogenc}'.  The 
utility  which  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  aim 
of  ever\'  enlightenea  being,  comprehendi 
all  that  ennobles  and  exalts  the  mind.  In  the 
facilities  now  invented  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind ;  in  the  increased 
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eultivntion  and  diaseminatioii  of  letters ;  in 
the  aaaiitance  afforded  to  individual  re- 
■earcli,  by  public  inititutions  and  tocieties 
of  every  description  for  the  concentration 
and  diffusion  of  talent,  we  see  the  means  by 
which  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  is  to 
be  improved ;  but  if  we  limit  our  views  to 
these  mean$,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  oc- 
capatLon,  and  activity  necessarily  accom- 
panying the  attainment  of  knowledge,  we 
shall  never  behold  the  desirable  €7ul — the 
attainment  of  ^DiMdom — which  we  undei^ 
stand  to  mean,  the  application  of  knowledge 
so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  morel 
good. 

That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  we  are 
taught  by  the  experience  of  our  own  hearts, 
by  the  observation  of  every  day,  and  by  the 
undying  record  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who 
knew  and  felt,  perhaps  more  deeply  than 
any  other  man,  the  harassing  and  destruc- 
tive conflict  of  high  intellectual  powers  at 
war  with  ungovemed  passions,  and  an  ill- 
regulated  will. 

The  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties can  only  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  things  generally.  It  cannot  in- 
spire us  witli  an  ardent  desire  to  appropriate 
some,  and  to  avoid  others.  Unless  as  some 
philosophers  maintain,  we  only  need  to  know 
what  is  best,  and  our  preference  for  it  will 
follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence.  It  may 
be  a  weak,  and  certainly  it  is  a  womanly 
mode  of  reasoning,  to  argue  that  we  muHt 
be  taught,  not  only  to  know,  but  to  /ore 
what  is  best,  because  desire  arises  entirely 
out  of  a  moral,  as  knowledge  arises  out  of 
an  intellectual  process.  It  arises  in  fact  out 
of  our  early  impressions  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  is  so  distinct  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  quality  of  tlie  thing  desired,  as  not  un- 
frcquently  to  be  at  variance  with  our  judg- 
ment, and  to  lead  us  in  pursuit  of  what  we 
know  to  be  unproductive  of  ultimate  good. 
Hence  arise  all  the  wilful  errors  committed 
by  mankind,  errors  so  evident  and  so  nume- 
rous, that  we  can  only  envy  the  philoso- 
pher who  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  upon  his  own  heart, 
yet  saw  and  felt  no  desire  except  fur  what 
he  believed  to  be  morally  excellent 

We  are  told  that  the  errors  which  are 
committed  arise  from  mistaken  views  of  the 


nature  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  these 
views  are  acted  upon,  because  the  good  wo 
perceive  is  present  and  obvious,  while  that 
with  which  it  ought  to  be  compared  is  re- 
mote. But  when  a  man  whose  sole  subsia* 
tence  depends  upon  the  produce  of  his  gar- 
den, preferring  ease  and  indolence  to  ac- 
tivity and  labour,  suffers  that  garden  to  run 
to  waste,  it  is  not  because  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  consequences  that  must  ensue,  but  be- 
cause he  has  learned  to  love  the  gratifica- 
tion of  corporeal  inchnation  more  than  any 
other  thing,  and  tlierefore  he  determines  to 
obtain  it  at  any  risk.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
such  ccuMs,  our  mental  calculations  are  ge- 
nerally more  numerous,  and  more  correct, 
than  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  to  the 
world,  and  while  we  act  from  the  immediate 
impulse  of  desire,  we  disown  all  conviction 
that  we  could  have  acted  better,  in  order  to 
lessen  our  culpability  in  tlie  eyes  of  others. 

The  first  stirrings  of  desire  arise  out  of 
sensation,  long  before  we  are  capable  of  es- 
timating good  and  evil.  We  feel  the  im- 
pressions of  pleasure  and  pain,  consequently 
we  desire  to  repeat  the  one,  and  to  avoid  the 
other  ;  and  as  we  are  long  in  understanding 
the  pleasure  remotely  derived  from  virtue, 
so  it  is  long  before  we  see  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  our  moral  nature  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  us  willingly  to  sacrifice  the 
lesser  good  for  the  greater,  and  to  love  most 
what  is  intrinpicolly  best  In  the  mean 
time  the  mind  is  gaining  new  impressions  of 
a  less  and  less  corporeal  nature,  and  as  tliey 
are  invariably  accompanied  witli  some  de- 
gree of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  desire  natu- 
mlly  belonging  to  Uie  sensation  of  pleasure 
gains  additional  strength,  and  fresh  impulse, 
until  it  gradually  assumes  the  warmth  and 
vitality  of  affection,  which  prompts  us  to 
seek  certain  things  in  preference  to  others, 
perhaps  more  worthy  of  our  reganl,  and 
sometimes  to  obtain  them  at  any  cost,  and 
at  the  risk  of  any  consequence. 

As  it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
what  we  are,  than  what  we  know ;  and  as 
our  niornl  conduct  is  more  influenced  by 
what  we  love,  than  by  what  we  understand, 
because  we  naturally  pursue  that  which  n'e 
love  best,  railicr  than  tliat  which  we  know 
to  be  so ;  so  in  order  that  our  desires,  and 
consequeutly  our  affectiDus,  may  be  properly 


directed,  it  is  necessary  that  all  our  impres- 
sions connected  with  the  nature  of  good 
and  evil  should  be  distinct  and  durable,  and 
founded  upon  truth :  and  the  science  which 
leads  to  the  proper  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  early  impressions— the  origin  of 
desire — the  direction  of  the  affections,  and 
consequently  the  formation  of  the  moral 
character^  is  that  \7l1ich  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  tlie  attention  of  tlie  busy 
public,  as  conducive  to  the  highest  and  modt 
lasting  utility. 

It  is  with  tliis  view  of  the  subject  of  utility, 
that  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  dwelt  so 
long  upon  the  nature  and  importance  of 
poetry,  and  laboured  (it  may  be  fruitlessly 
to  others,  but  certainly  not  without  enjoy- 
ment to  herself,)  to  enforce  the  desirableness 
of  cultivating  poetry  as  an  art,  and  of  clier- 
ishing  poetic  feeling  as  a  source  of  intellec- 
tual enjoyment 

Upon  the  principle  of  our  desires  arising 
out  of  our  impressions  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
there  is  an  importance — a  wisdom  in  poetry, 
beyond  what  a  superficial  observation  would 
lead  us  to  Buppose.  It  i)i)  becauRC  poetry 
addresses  itself  immediately  to  our  feelings, 
and  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  our  individual 
impressions  to  attest  its  truth,  that  it  becomes 
a  powerful  engine  of  instruction,  enforcing 
while  it  inculcates,  and  stimulating  while  it 
teaches.  If  while  we  learn  an  important 
tnitl),  we  have  the  testimony  of  our  feelings 
to  confirm  it,  how  much  stronger  is  the  im- 
pression? The  orator  whose  object  is  to 
rouse  the  public  mind  to  indignation  and 
violence,  anil  active  force  against  a  tyrant, 
or  a  usurper,  does  not  merely  argue  upon 
the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  the  principles 
of  law  and  justice ;  but  he  calls  the  atteiv 
tion  of  the  people  to  their  ruined  homes,  to 
their  desolate  heartlis,  and  draws  pictures 
of  the  hunger,  and  want,  and  squaliil  misery 
with  which  they  arc  too  feelingly  acquainted. 

We  have  a  striking  instance  of  the  dif^ 
ierence  between  addressing  the  judgment, 
and  addressing  the  feelings,  in  the  two  ora- 
tions on  the  death  of  Jul iu»Ca?par,  delivered 
by  Bmtus  and  Mark  Antony.  Bruins, 
w^hose  noble  mmd  disdains  all  artifice,  ap- 
peals at  once  to  the  "  wfsdom"  of  the  people, 
and  justiHes  tlie  fatal  deed  he  has  just  com- 
mitted, by  dwelling  upon  one  single  stain  in 


Ccesar'a  character — his  ambition.  But  who 
in  that  motley  crowd  regarded  Csesar^s  am- 
bition, unless  it  touched  himself?  The  md 
of  Brutus  was  capable  of  apprehending  in 
the  ambition  of  one  man,  an  enemy  to  the 
many — a  destroyer  of  the  rights  and  the 
liberties  of  the  Roman  people ;  but  it  ms 
an  evil  too  remote  for  the  multitude  to  be 
impressed  witli,  and  though  they  offered  a 
prompt,  and  at  the  moment  a  sincere  ae- 
knowledgement,  that  what  Brutus  had  said 
was  just  and  true,  we  see  how  soon  they 
could  turn,  and  listen,  and  grow  furiooa, 
under  the  influence  of  that  master-piece  of 
eloquence,  by  which  Mark  Antony  gradually 
led  their  attention  away  from  Ccsars  am- 
bition, and  the  remote  idea  they  might  have 
formed  of  its  consequences,  to  the  bloody 
spectacle  of  his  bleeding  body,  the  gaping 
wounds  still  testifying  that  it  was  the  hand 
of  a  friend — a  loved  and  tmsted  friend,  that 
had  shed  the  proudest  blood  in  Rome. 

"  Rut  yewterday  the  ivord  ofCirtsr  miglit 
Hnve  stood  against  the  world  :  now  lira  be  tkerti 
And  none  ao  poor  to  do  him  reverence." 

Lest  the  people  should  not  he  sufficiently 
excited  by  tin's  spectacle — by  what  they 
conid  all  immediately  understand — the  direct 
infliction  of  cruelty,  the  artful  orator  makei 
another  appeal  to  their  feelings,  which  im- 
mediately strikes  home.  He  tells  them  of 
Ctcsar's  will,  from  which  they  were  indi- 
vidually and  personally  to  derive  benefit, 
and  then  the  fire  he  had  so  studiously  en- 
deavoured to  kindle  burst  forth,  and  weep- 
ing for  Cajsar  as  for  a  public  benefactor— a 
patriot — a  god,  they  direct  tlie  fury  of 
their  indignation  against  the  conspirators, 
and  threaten  the  direst  vengeance  upon  the 
head  of  Brutus. 

This  appeal  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  poetry,  which  convinces  not  so 
much  by  the  evidence  of  what  we  know,  as 
what  we  feel.  It  required  time  lor  the  Ro- 
mans to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  ambition, 
and  even  then  they  could  not  bring  home  its 
remote  consequences  to  the  conviction  of 
their  bosoms ;  but  they  were  instantaneous- 
ly impressed  with  horror  on  beholding  'he 
lacerated  body  of  Cssar,  tliey  all  felt  that 
tlie  friends  in  whom  he  had  trusted  should 
have  been  tlie  very  last  to  do  the  blcody 
deed,  and  they  felt  also  that  the  man,  wbo 
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«h3e  Ke  lived  had  fonned  those  generous 
pUns  lor  tli«*ir  benefit  wliich  his  will  attested, 

oQifht  ill  his  deadi   to  be   lamented   and 

avrnived. 
If  Miflirient  had  not  already  been  said  to 

esudliith  the  fact,  iJmtthe  influence  of  poetry 
'  tnws  from  iu  connexion  witii  our  feelings, 
.<  vc  might  refiT  to  the  hitstory  of  all  nations, 
-  la  irhojie  early  stages  of  civili/ution,  poetry 
!  hai  held  a  pn>minent  part    And  why  ?   Be- 

nuie  ill  describing  what  is  beautiful,  or  r^ 
,  fined,  or  conducive  to  happiness,  it  has  been 
'  wppnrted  by  principles  inherent  in  tJie 
I  huT.an  mind — principles  upon  which  are 
,  (bunded  our  impressions  of  pleasure  and 

psin.    Knowledge  ih  its  prosaic  form,  as  it 

it  usually  conveyed  into  tlic  mind,  c^n  only 

mu^ct;  but  poetry  charms  while  it  in- 
1.  rjnjc'A  Knowledire  requires  the  evidence 
'  QfriCtff.anil  the  aid  of  reflection,  and  reason- 
,  ifl^  to  establuh  its  truth.  Poetry*  teaches  by 
I  a  duTerent  process.    Telling  of  others  what 

we  r jtpenence  in  ourselves,  it  engages  in  tlie 
I  nuie  of  truth,  all  that  we  fenr  of  evil,  and 
j  ftiJ  that  we  desire  of  goud ;  and  sometimes 

a  the  fabulous  history  of  imaginary  beings, 
|.  SBparts  tiie  profDundcst  knowledge  of  the 
I  principles  of  thought  and  action. 
|,     It  remains  only  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 

Ac  lubject  of  happiness,  as  connected  witii 
OCT  C'ltvlition  in  ilie  present  world.    There 
■re  rigid  disciplinarians  who  regard  enjoy- 
Beni  as  a  dangerous  api^endage  to  that  con- 
diii^n — who,  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  en- 
jrnment  as  an  end  in  ilbclf  wortiiy  of  attain- 
mer.i.  look  upon  it  rather  as  a  snare  to  lure 
Bs  itto  hiddrn  mischiel'.     If  enjoyment  is  of 
BO  importance  to  our  being,  (we  might  sity 
to  our  re//  6^in^.)  why  tiien  is  beauty  dif- 
fused tiiruughout  creation,   or  why  is  the 
pr^.-i'-iple  of  happmess  derived  from  beauty 
mpUnted  in  tlie  poul  of  man  ?    What,  in 
abMt.  u  the  v;tiiie  of  anything  wiUiout  en- 
jqj-ment,  either  immirdiate  or  remote  7    For, 
when  ire  speak  of  ennobling  or  exalting  the 
haman  minii,  it  is  but  in  other  words  to 
•peak  of  increasing  its  capability  of  enjoying 
Ibat  which  is  supremely  excellent    Our  na- 
tora!  d^re  of  enjoyment,  is  the  principle 
vpon  which  we  teach  all  mond  trutlis.     We 
•peak  of  particular  thintrt  as  conducive  to 
the  happ«nesa  of  ourKclves  or  others,  and 
ite  ioiaat  mind  is  convinced  tliat  they 


are  desirable  from  its  own  vivid  impretsiona 
of  the  sensations  of  pleasure.  When  we 
teach  a  moral  lesson  of  practical  dilliadty 
and  pain,  it  is  still  in  the  same  way,  by  com- 
paring  present  suffering  with  tlie  greater 
and  more  lasting  happiness  that  will  ensue ; 
and  when  one  individual  is  to  benefit  by  the 
sutiering  of  another,  we  point  out  the  internal 
satisfaction  attending  all  benevolent  actions, 
and  tlie  general  happiness  of  a  life  of  duty.  | 

Witliout  enjoyment,  we  should  be  without ! 
desire,  and  witliout  desire,  we  should  be  I 
without  action — we  should  also  be  without 
love — without  every  good  and  virtuous  im- 
pulse, and  above  all,  we  should  be  without 
gratitude ;  for  those  who  endeavour  to  teach 
the  duty  of  gratitude,  while  they  withhold 
the  means  of  innocent  enjoyment,  are  guilty 
of  an  insult  to  common  sense,  and  a  pre- 
sum])tuous  violence  of  tlie  benign  plan  of 
Providence. 

How  ditTerent  is  tlie  dealing  of  the  Crea- 
tor with  his  creatures !  How  much  has  he 
spread  before  them  of  beauty  and  sublimity ! 
How  prodigally  has  he  blessed  their  exis- 
tence with  sweetness  and  harmony,  for  which 
we  can  imagine  no  other  puqiose  than  tliat  > 
of  promoting  tlie  happiness  of  his  dependent ; 
children,  and  of  leading  them  by  their  expe- 
rience of  temporal  enjoyment,  to  desire  tliat 
which  is  eternal.  For  how  should  we  form 
a  conception  of  happiness,  having  had  no 
impression  of  pleasure ;  or  how  sliould  we 
desire  it,  having  liad  no  foretaste  of  enjoy- 
ment ? 

It  follows  then,  that  there  is  utility  in  be- 
ing innocently  happ}' — utility  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive compass,  and  tlie  highest  character, 
which  poetry  is  of  all  our  intellectual  pur- 
suiui  most  capable  of  promoting.  Let  us 
then  no  longer  reject  this  heaven-bom  mes- 
senger of  a  more  reiined  and  spiritual  exis- 
tence ;  but  let  us  call  witii  united  vuice  up- 
on our  silent  minstrels,  and  bid  tliem  tune 
once  more  the  melodious  harps  to  which  in 
early  life  our  souls  have  tlirillctl ;  let  us  enter 
again  into  the  field  of  nature,  not  only  with 
eyes  to  examine,  but  with  hearts  to  feel;  let 
us  woo  back  imagination  to  come  and  bear 
us  up  on  her  clastic  wingn,  above  the  gioss  j 
elements  of  mere  corport-al  lift: — not  to  sep-  : 
arate  us  by  the  idle  vajwurs  of  dititempered  ' 
fancy  from  the  duties  of  rational  and  immor- ' 
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tal  beings  but  to  sweeten  those  duties  with  a 
more  ethereal  essence,  and  to  dignify  them 
with  a  character  more  sublime.  Above  all, 
let  us  accept  the  additional  source  of  enjoy- 
ment which  poetry  affords,  not  with  the  ex- 
citement of  a  transient  indulgence,  as  an  idle 
toy  for  p.ea«anl  pastime  in  our  vacant  hours, 


but  with  gratitude  and  humble  rev< 
towards  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  ] 
gif\,  as  a  rich  and  gracious  blessing,  * 
high  purpose  is  to  promote  the  intell 
happiness  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  his 
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AN  APOLOGY  FOR  FICTION. 


write  a  book  which  is  intended,  and 
lied,  lolely  for  the  readers  of  fiction, 
refix  to  it  an  apology  addressed  to 
)n-readers  of  fiction,  appears  some- 
paradoxical  ;  yet  as  a  member  of  a 
tus  society,  %vhose  sentiments  are 
:  and  professedly  at  %'ariance  with 

of  this  description,  I  would  not 
g[ly  oppose  the  peculiarities  of  many 
I  regnrd  with  gratitude,  esteem,  and 
uion,  without  offering  in  my  own 
iiion  some  remarks  upon  the  nature 
ion  in  general. 

Lioa  may.  or  may  not  be,  subservient 
purposes  of  moral  instruction.  The 
ing  are  some  of  the  abuses  to  which 
3tt  liable : — the  delineation  of  unnatu* 
iracters,  by  the  combination  of  such 
es  as  never  did,  and  never  could  exist 
human  being  ;  and  the  placing  such 
res  of  imagination  in  scenes  and  cir- 
inc«^  whrre  the  common  sympathies 
nature  find  no  place  ;  and  where  the 
of  the  r«"adrr,  in  order  to  follow  them 
merest,  must  l>e  elevated  to  the  high- 
Lch  of  absurdity,  and  the  feelings 
!(d  b«*yond  thtir  proper  and  henhhy 
anl  when  1  add  to  this,  the  shame- 
osiitutiiin  of  talent,  with  which  some 
I  liavi-  •.'oiifijiindi-d  the  nature  of  good 
il,  inakinr:  vice  interestinir.  and  vir- 
>ipii.  liV  iiivf  sting  one  with  tiie  fan- 
drap*ry  of  loiiKince,  and  stripping 
ler  nf  all  tliat  ran  please  the  eye  or 

the  »fn«es,  by  describing  the  most 
hiuiz  instances  of  integrity,  geiier- 
ind  s«lf-denial.  as  arising  solely  from 


an  amiable  heart,  without  the  assistance  of 
religion,  or  the  control  of  good  principle, 
I  am  willing  to  allow  that  fiction  has  oflen 
been,  and  is  well  calculated  to  be,  a  most 
powerful  engine  of  demoralization. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  writer  keeps 
steadily  in  view  the  development  of  moral 
truth,  when  his  characters  are  all  of  our 
''  mixed  essence,"  drawn  from  the  scenes 
of  every-day  life,  animated  with  our  feel- 
ings, weak  with  our  frailties,  led  into  our 
difiieulties,  surrounded  by  our  temptations, 
and  altogether  involved  in  a  succession  of 
the  same  causes  and  efiects  which  influence 
our  lives,  his  productions  may  be  called 
fictitious,  but  they  cannot  be  false.  To  me 
they  appear  at  least  as  lawful  as  those  of 
the  painter,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call  my  stories,  Pictures  of  Pri\'ate 
Life, 

Suppose,  for  instance,  an  artist  wished 
to  exhibit  to  the  public  a  personification  of 
old  age.  Perhaps  he  would  paint  an  old 
woman  in  her  cottage.  But  this  would 
not  be  all.  In  order  to  present  the  idea 
more  complete,  he  must  place  before  our 
ev(  s  the  interior  of  her  habitation,  her  an- 
cient  furniture,  the  old  fashioned  chair  on 
which  she  is  resting,  her  crutch  at  her  tide, 
her  knitting,  or  her  spinning  wheel,  her 
I  kettle  and  her  cat  Now  though  such  An 
old  woman,  with  her  furniturei  nirli  a 
chair,  spinning  wheel,  crutch,  kettle,  and 
cat.  never  did  exist,  yet  the  picture  may  be 
true ;  because  the  idea  of  oU  age  coaU 
not  well  be  conveyed  without  the  re|ire- 
sentation  of  the  scene  being thw  filled  up; 
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j.  and  in  proportion  as  the  subject  iii  more 
;,  complex^ tht*  collateral  circuinstancL-s  will 
1 1  be  more  studied,  and  fre«juontly  more  nu- 
..  merous. 

i      In  the  same  way  the  fictitious  writer  la- 
,-  hours,  and  for  the  same  end  ;  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  sup])osed  lapst*  of  time, 
^  affords  him  an  opportunity  oftracingcausts 
to  their  cfTectB.     If,  for  instance,  his  subject 
be  virtue,  that  virtue  must  be.  tried ;  and 
therefore  he  brmgs  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
;  suiiices  all  subservient  to  one    purpose. 
Ij  Virtue  must  be  contrasted  with  vice  :  and 
;  therefore  other  characters  are  introduced, 
I  and  made  to  speak,  and  act,  in  a  manner 
j  the  most  opposed  to  the  words  and  actions 
I  of  virtue.     Virtue   when  allied   to  clay, 
j  must  not  be  complete,  and  without  flaw, 
because  that  would  be  unnatural,  and  con- 
vey an  idea  of  a  superhunuin  being ;  virtue 
must  therefore  sometimes  fall  away  from 
its  high  purpose,  in  order  that  it  may  learn 
j  humility,  and  look  more  earnestly  for  tlie 
guiding  hand  of  Providence  ;  and,  lastly, 
II  virtue  must  have  its  reward.     In  this  man- 
j  ntr  tlie  writer  is  involved  in  a  •jrcat  variety 


would  be  closed  against  a  sermon.    Nor 
is  it  without  authority  in  the  writings  of 
sincere  and  zealous  christians.     The  wide 
range  of  allegory  affords  innumerable  sub- 
jects for  instruction  and  delight,  and  many 
a  weary  wanderer  through  the  't-alley  of : 
the  shadow  of  death,  has  been  cheered  by 
the  remembrance  of   Bunyan's  pilgrim,  i 
But  the  Scriptures  themselves  aflbrd  the 
highest  evidence  that  this  style%f  writing 
may  be  made  MTviceable,  as  a  means  of  re- 
proof and  conviction.  Let  us  confine  our  at- ' 
tention  to  one  example.  'Where  can  we  find 
an}tliing  comparable  to  the  afiecting  story ; 
of  tlie  ewe  lamb?     Had  the  prophet  Na- 
than addressed  the  king  of  Israel  at  once 
as  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  virtue,  honour, 
and  generosity,  he  would  probably  hare 
found  him  so  effectually  defended  by  the 
pride  of  human  nature,  as  %vell  as  by  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  that  he  would  hare 
failed  to  reach  his  hean  ;  but  by  the  simple ; 
story  of  the  ewe  Iamb,  he  touched  at  once 
upon  that  chord  of  feeling,  which  seemed 
ever  ready  to  vibrate  with  sweetest  mclodv, ' 
in  the  soul  of  the  Royal  Psalmist ;  aad 


of  iiiiapjryy  and  may  &omttiines  have  the    then  followed  that  emphatic   application  i 
management  of  characters,  which,  if  sep-    "  ^bnn  nr»  tiio  iMmi  r»  I 

arately     and     independently    considered, 

.  would  not  Li"  worth  his  while  to  delinf?ate. 

I  Various  means  may  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  same  end.  As  individunls  we 
must  all  labour  according  to  our  calling. 
Some  preach  virtue,  some  only  practise  it, 
some,  make  a  picture  of  it,  and  sonic  a 
poem,  and  some  (perhaps  the  Jowesst  in  the 
scale  of  moral  teachers)  adorn  it  with  the 
garb  of  fiction,  that  it  may  ensure  a  wel- 
come, where  it  would  not  otherwi:?e  ob- 
tain an  entrance. 

To  meet  with  an  attentive  and  will  in  !r 
listener  is  no  less  diilicnlt  than  to  lind  an 
able  teacher.     Fiction  may  be  compared 


"thou  art  the  man!'' 

It  is  in  this  manner,  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  ideal  characters  that  we  are  some- ! 
tiineo  led  on  towards  conviction  ;  our  feel- : 
ings  become  softened  in  sympathy  with  ii 
theirs,  we  unconsciously  pronounce  our  'j 
own  condemnation,  and  con:5cience  make* 
the  application. 

Ahhough  willin;;^  to  allow  that  fictitious  : 

writinij  is  the  most  humble  mi^ns  of  moral  ; 

insirui'tion,  I  am  still  earnest  in  rndeavonr- : 

iiig  tn  maintain  its  utility,  especially  on  the  ,| 

;r round  that  it  finds  its  way  to  the  dense  ! 

'  'i 

niultituilc  who  close  their  eyes  upon  the  -j 

intrcKltictifui  of  purer  light.  '[ 

Happy.   haj>py    is   it    (or  those   whifc*^ 


to  a  key,  which  opens  many  minds  that  ,  heiirts  aie  open  to  receive  "  Chiisias  their  ' 
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Imaster,"  who  have  learned  to  desire 
Bttcere  milk  of  the  word."  In  their 
and  privileged  communities,  the 
ipreads  before  them  a  wide  field  of 
ending'  wonder  and  delight,  and  re- 
is  a  hallowed  word,  uniting  all  their 
ithies  into  one  bond  of  peace  and  love, 
fip  look  into  the  next  stage  of  ad- 

S towards  moral  excellence,  and 
\  religion  obscured  by  the  nlists 
tjudice,  still  worshipped,  but 
Btly  disguised,  and  misunderstood. 
•  lower  and  religion  holds  a  disputed 
contendiog  with  the  spirit  of  the 
,  for  ft  small  p(Mrtion  of  the  heart 
r  gdl,  and  her  power  and  her  excel- 
ftre  called  in  question ;  but  before 
rive  at  that  class  by  which  her  image 
ironed,  and  her  institutions  violated, 
regard  that  immense  mass  of  beings 
» perceptions  are  no  imperfect,  whose 


minds  so  unenlightened,  and  whose  feel- 
ings so  absorbed  by  the  trifling  aflfairs  of 
a  busy  world,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  learned  to  think.  It  is  from 
amongst  these  that  I  have  ventured  to  lift 
up  my  voice ;  it  is  for  these  that  I  have 
thought,  and  felt,  and  written.  In  vain 
might  instruction  be  laid  before  them  in  a 
weightier  form.  Their  pursuitos  pleasure, 
their  food  excitement  And  since  books 
of  fiction  are  a  kind  which  thousands  will 
continue  to  write,  and  tens  of  thousands  to 
read,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  little 
part  towards  blending  with  amusement 
some  of  those  serious  reflections,  which  in 
the  ofien  shifting  scenes  of  a  restless  life, 
have  occupied  my  own  mind ;  not  without 
earnest  longings,  that  I  mjrself  were 
amongst  those  who  are  already  prepared 
to  receive  truth  without  fiction,  light  with- 
out clouds,  good  without  alloy. 
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THE  HALL  AND  THE  COHAGE. 


*  \ .  *'  A  weary  lot  k  thine,  &ir  maid, 

4^^       A  weary  lot  k  thine; 

^To  pluck  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  bnid, 
>      And  preM  the  roe  for  wine !" 

ROKCIT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

r  mother  wa«  a  lady,**  laid  Anna  Clare, 
tifiil  girl  of  eighteen,  to  her  meek  and 
tsldiig  friend,  Mary  Newton,  who  sat 
,  door  of  her  father's  cottage,  busily 
fed  in  preparing  her  little  brothers 
kters  for  the  coming  sabbath.  "My 
r  was  a  h&dy,  and  though  she  had  the 
fimie  to  marry  into  a  lower  sphere,  she 
Ibrgot  her  own  superiority." 
fliaps  it  would  have  been  better  for 
riie  had,"  replied  Mary. 
I  &r  from  forgetting  it,"  continued  her 

''she  strove  continually  to  impress 
■y  mind,  the  importance  of  imbibing, 
tuning,  her  own  mftons  of  that  die- 
I  of  birth  and  education  which  she 

■o  highly;  and,  above  all  things, 
I  me  against  forming  any  low  con- 
io  marriage" 

t  did  she  make  you  understand  exact- 
feabouts  in  society  to  place  yourself? 
t  most  cleariy  be  made  out,  before  you 
ow  whether  you  look  above  or  below 
lod  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  tlie 
evils  nrving  from  alliances  such  as 
■oiher^s,  and  one  which  those  who 
ma  them  must  have  bitterly  to  lament, 
tfk  o&pring  occupy  a  doubtful  and 


unsettled  station ;  for  if  possessed  of  any 
ambition,  they  will  be  perpetually  struggling 
to  establish  their  claim  to  the  rank  of  one 
parent,  and  looking  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  other ;  and  here  Anna,  allow  me 
to  speak  a  little  of  my  mind  respecting  your- 
self, for  I  have  oAen  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  you,  if  you  would  recollect  that 
you  are  not  entirely  your  mother's  child,  but 
that  you  bear  the  name,  and  live  under  the 
protection  of  a  plaip  and  homely  man,  who 
has  always  been  to  you  a  kind  and  indulgent 
father.  But  I  fear  my  advice  is  not  agree- 
able to  you." 

"  Excuse  me,"  replied  Anna,  endeavour- 
ing to  look  polite,  because  she  really  felt 
angry;  '^excuse  me,  Mary,  if  I  say  it  is 
not  quite  agreeable ;  not  because  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  the  truth,  but  because  you  have 
not  the  kind  of  tact  which  is  requisite  to  ren- 
der advice  pleasing. 

"  And  excuse  me,  Anna,  if  I  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  tact  can  render  advice  pleaa- 
ing  to  those  who  do  not  mean  to  follow  it 

A(\erthis,  there  was  a  long  pause  between 
the  two  friends,  during  which,  Anna  tried  to 
forget  what  had  passed,  while  Mary  struggled 
to  subdue  her  personal  feelings,  so  that  she 
might  speak  calmly  and  seriously,  what  she 
was  determined  her  friend  should  hear. 
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'^Anna,"  said  she,  "we  have  been  long 
friends — friends  in  infancy — ^friends  at  school. 
Shall  we  not  continue  friends,  now  that  we 
are  about  to  enter  upon  the  cares  of  women, 
and  may  need  each  others  help  ?  But  mind 
nie,  Anna,  friend  is  a  serious  word,  and  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  used.  By  being  friends,  I 
do  not  mean  that  wc  are  merely  to  walk  out 
together,  and  read  together,  and  hear  each 
other's  love  stories.  No,  I  mean  that  we  are 
to  stand  by  each  other  through  life,  through 
evil  report,  and  good  report — to  watch  over 
each  other  for  good,  and  to  speak  boldly  and 
openly,  yet  kindly  antl  tenderly,  all  that  we 
think  of  each  other.  This  is  my  notion  of  a 
friend  ;  and  if  you  tliink  I  am  so  meek  and 
low,  that  I  dare  not  be  all  this  to  you,  you 
are  very  much  mistaken,  for  I  never  will  be 
humble  friend  to  smy  one,  no,  not  to  you, 
Anna,  dearly  as  I  love  you." 

Anna,  who  hsul  advanced  nearer  to  Mary 
wliile  she  was  speaking,  now,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  besought  her  forgiveness ;  and  they 
parted  for  that  night,  with  more  true  love 
than  they  had  felt  for  months  before. 

Mary  went  in  with  the  stockings  she  had 
darned,  and  commenced  the  operation  of 
washing  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  before 
they  went  to  bed,  while  Anna  sauntered 
home  by  moonlight,  musing  as  she  went; 
then  trimmed  a  new  bonnet  for  exhibition  tlie 
next  day,  and  tried  a  new  tune  on  her  guitar 
before  she  retired  to  bed,  where  her  dreams 
were  scarcely  more  visionary  than  those 
which  usually  occupied  her  waking  hours. 

Neither  of  these  young  persons  was  of  the 
class  properly  called  poor.  Their  fatliers 
were  both  small  farmers,  a  description  of 
people  once  numerous  in  Great' Britain,  now 
vejy  much  decreaaed  by  the  loss  of  thofie 
who  have  falNm  into  abject  want,  and  those 
who  are  scrambling  np  the  dangerous  ladder 
of  luxurious  extravaL'ance. 

The  house  in  which  Mary  Hvetl  ought  n«)i, 
in  the  present  day,  to  be  called  a  cottage, 
because  It  could  neither  he  etched,  nor  sketch- 
ed into  any  thing,  that  would  not  be  alto- 
gether disgraceful  to  the  pages  of  a  lad)^s 
album.      It    was  a  small,    square-looking 


house,  built  of  red  brick,  with  a  green  door 
at  the  termination  of  a  gravel  walk  to  which 
you  passed  through  a  little  gate,  green  also, 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  green  paling 
On  entering  the  door,  you  saw  on  the  right 
hand  a  common  sitting  room,  with  a  brick 
floor,  and  on  the  other,  a  neatly  gamiihed 
parlour,  used  only  on  Sundays,  with  a  ear- 
pet  and  a  sofa,  and  a  chimney  piece  oroa- 
mented  with  a  pair  of  beautiful  hand-screeoi, 
"  wrought  by  no  other  hand,  I  ween,"  than 
that  of  Anna  Clare. 

If  the  habitation  of  the  Newtons  was  in- 
capable of  being  metamorphosed  into  a 
picture,  Mary  herself  was  equally  incapablfi 
of  being  transformed  into  a  heroine.  Nei- 
ther her  size,  her  figure,  nor  her  face,  wai 
calculated  to  distinguish  her  from  the  many. 

Her  dress  was  neither  picturesque  nor 
fashionable,  and  her  hair,  neither  raven,  nor 
flaxen,  golden,  nor  auburn,  but  just  such  ai 
no  poet  or  painter  could  make  any  use  o^ 
was  braided  over  a  forehead,  neither  high, 
nor  marble  pale.  In  short  she  was  just  the 
sort  of  person  of  which  we  fancy  the  mul- 
titude is  composed,  when  we  look  out  upoo 
a  crowd  of  people.  While  Anna's  wai  a 
face,  which  the  eye  %vould  discover  and 
single  out  from  amongst  a  thousand,  and  kc 
tlie  imagination  to  work  to  ponder  opoa 
whence  it  could  have  come,  and  whither  it 
might  be  going.  From  her  mother  she  had 
learned  to  place  an  undue  value  upon  the  syno- 
bi^ls  of  wealth ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  ihc 
had  inherited,  by  nature,  all  that  could  adorn 
and  give  outwaA  excellence  to  tlie  highest 
station.  Slender,  delicaU*,  and  graceful  in 
her  figure,  she  had  exactly  the  kind  of  tairte, 
which  enabled  her  to  set  tliat  figure  off  to 
advantage ;  while  her  raven  hair,  because 
she  knew  not  how  to  dress  it  fasliionably, 
was  always  dressed  becomingly.  Her  com- 
plexion was  clear  and  glowing,  and  her  dark 
eyva  had  that  peculiar  light  of  joy,  and  in- 
nocence, which  iri  seldom  seen  in  those  that 
havi;  looked  long  upon  the  world. 

Tl'.esc  shnple  charms,  however  trifling  in ' 
doccriptioii,  may  yet  be  accounted  dangerous 
giiia  ;  and  such  they  have  often  proved  to 
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the  p4)or  inhabitant  of  tlie  cotta^.  But 
there  is  a  gift  of  far  more  fatal  consequence 
to  the  .peace  of  woman's  min<I,  when  that 
mind  has  not  been  diRciplinetl  by  a  rational 
education.  "A  quest  for  liidden  knowi- 
edfi^/'  with  a  deep  flenite  of  tlie  publiine  and 
beautiful,  which  Uiosc  who  have  never  look- 
ed on  nature^d  face  with  the  eye  of  a  poet, 
or  a  painter,  can  in  no  way  comprehend. 
And  this  was  Anna's  portion  too.  How 
mournfully  misplaced!  For,  beneath  her 
fathers  humble  roof,  where  she  ou^ht  to 
have  been,  and,  no  doubt,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been,  a  kind  and 
dutiful  daughter,  she  was  now  dreaming 
away  her  existence  in  a  world  of  virions,  of 
which  the  every-day  duties  of  common  life 
formed  no  part 

Anna  had  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  tlie 
aecomplishments  which  adorn  the  higher 
stations  in  society.  Music  and  drawing  had 
been  taught  her  by  her  mother;  and  being 
naturally  of  an  aspiring  mind,  she  had  pre- 
Tailed  upon  her  father  to  allow  her  the  ad- 
Taotage  of  instruction  in  oil  painting,  in  the 
hope  of  rendering  her  genius  more  profitable. 
This  was  an  important  step  in  the  ladder  of 
distinction,  in  consequence  of  which  all  the 
well  disposed  young  women  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood agreed  to  call  her  a  genius,  while 
all  the  young  men  toasted  hep  as  a  beauty ; 
the  women  wisliing  internally  that  she  had 
leas  of  the  one  quality,  the  men  that  she  had 
leas-  of  the  other.  But  Anna  valued  both. 
Her  beauty  was  delightful  to  her  as  a  paint- 
er, no  less  than  as  a  wom^ ;  and  her  genius 
was  the  magical  key,  which  opened  to  her 
mental  vision  the  wide  field  of  taste,  and 
iiei|timent,  and  feeling ;  a  field  so  dangerous 
to  enter  upon,  that  those  who  have  ventured 
within  its  charmed  precincts,  have  too  of)eji 
returned  to  the  beaten  track  of  life  with 
weary,  and  unwilling  steps,  wishing  in  vain 
tc  call  back  the  happy  thoughts  of  simplicity 
and  youth,  which  made  the  paternal  home  a 
Kiaven  of  rest,  and  life  itself  an  enjoyment. 

Anna's  new  bonnet  had  not  been  trimmed 
in  vain ;  for  on  the  following  morning,  while 
the  sun  shone  upon  a  cloudless  sabbath  in 


July,  the  inhabitants    of  the  little  village 

of  L ,  were  astonished  by  a  blaze  of 

beauty  and  fsishion,  at  iheir  parish  church. 

Mary  had  no  time  to  make  observations 
on  tlie  new  comers,  for  with  her  constant 
and  fruitless  attempts  to  restrain  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  her  little  flock,  and  her 
earnest  and  zealous  endeavours  to  keep  her 
own  attention  fixed  upon  the  service,  she 
luund  enough  to  do ;  but  Anna,  not  being 
quite  so  fully  engaged,  had  leisuro  to  set 
down  in  her  memory  tlie  whole  feunily  of  tlie 
Langleys,  just  come  to  spend  the  sununer 
montlis  at  tlieir  country  seat. 

First,  the  old  gentleman.  Sir  Thomas, 
with  his  white  hair  and  sleek  countenance, 
and  his  one  idea  perpetually  recurring  to  the 
moor  game,  about  to  be  shot  by  his  hopeful 
son. — Lady  Langley,  with  her  towering 
crest  of  plumes  and  ribbons ;  come  down 
into  the  country  to  be  great — Miss  Langley, 
looking  Boi\  delicate,  and  languid,  but  alas  ! 
not  very  young ;  come  down  into  tlie  country 
to  brace  up  a  feeble  constitution  for  the  en- 
suing winter,  and  to  lay  up  a  store  of  good 
works,  to  be  held  in  memorial  in  her  favour, 
by  establishing  Sunday  schools,  and  soup 
societies. — Miss  Julia  Langley,  a  beauty  of 
five  winters,  returning  from  an  unsuccessful 
campaign  ;  come  down  into  the  country  to 
sketch  waterfalls,  and  babble  of  Coriime. — 
And  the  heir  apparent,  young  and  hand- 
some, for  what  eurUdy  jHirpose  could  he  be 
come? 

Anna  had  time  for  all  these  reflections 
and  enquiries,  and  a  tliousaiid  more,  by  no 
means  omitting  the  conclusion  tluit  Frederick 
Langley  was  tlie  most  brilliant  and  moving 
spectacle  she  h^id  ever  belong  witnessed  in 
tlie  form  of  man. 

One  look,  and  only  one,  she  had  venUired 
to  fix  full  upon  his  countenance,  when  imme- 
diately his  glass  was  raised,  ami  Anna  felt, 
tliat  for  a  long  time  she  was  tlu;  object  of 
his  fixed  and  steady  attention ;  but  for  all 
that,  she  did  not  complt*t(^ly  turn  away,  nor 
take  any  eiTectual  measures  to  relieve  herself 
from  the  embarrassment  of  her  situation, 
though  anger  and  shame  heightened  the 
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crimBon  tlmt  spread  itself  all  over  her  beau- 
tiful face. 

Before  the  service  was  over,  Mary  had 
forgotten  that  any  strangers  were  at  church, 
and  Anna  had  forgotten  every  thing  beside. 
Mary  returned  home  with  serious  thoughts, 
to  perform  the  duties  in  her  domestic  circle  ; 
and  Anna  went  that  aflernoon  with  less  than 
her  wonted  alacrity,  to  take  her  part  as 
teacher  in  a  Sunday  school,  some  years  ago 
established  by  the  good  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  so  steadily  supported,  as  to 
need  little  patronage  from  Miss  Langley. 

Miss  Langley,  however,  could  not  witli- 
hold  the  blessing  of  her  covmtenance.  Miss 
Julia  could  find  no  better  amusement  for  the 
Sunday  ailemoon;  and  Frederick  thought 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  his  meeting 
again  with  the  fair  vision  of  the  morning. 

The  door  of  the  school-room  opened — 
Anna  looked  up,  and  from  that  moment,  she 
thought  as  little  of  the  alphabet,  the  cate- 
chism, and  even  of  the  bible  itself,  as  any  of 
her  iittle  pupils. 

^^  Come  here  to  me,"  said  Miss  Langley  in 
a  tone  of  authority,  to  one  of  the  older  girls, 
who  was  just  taxing  her  attention  to  answer 
in  her  turn,  ,the  question  of  the  teacher. 
^  Come  here  to  me,  and  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
what  took  place  at  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  ?» 

**  Confusion  of  tongues,"  thought  the  teach- 
er, "  and  I  wish  it  may  not  be  come  to  us." 

"  What  a  charming  study !"  exclaimed 
Julia,  singling  out  a  little  curly-patcd  urchin, 
who  laughed  and  blushed,  and  wondered 
what  she  meant 

« Take  that,  you  little "  said  Fredc- 

ick,  throwing  a  sixpence  on  the  floor,  "  and 
buy  yourself  a  stick,  instead  of  breaking 
mine."  Then,  turning  to  Anna,  *'  A  charm- 
ing amusement,"  continued  he,  seating  him- 
self upon  the  bench  beside  her,  *'  I  wish  I 
might  be  a  pupil."  But  the  method  he 
had  chosen  for  commencing  an  acquaint- 
ance was  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  com- 
panion. It  savoured  too  much  of  the  Hall 
and  the  Cottage.  To  be  singled  out  as  a 
village  beauty,  and  addressed  with  the  fami- 


liarity of  town-bred  insolence,  was  not  the 
distinction  at  which  she  aimed ;  and  rallying 
her  wandering  thoughts,  she  assumed  an  lir 
of  dignity,  and  endeavoured  to  resume  ber 
task. 

The  young  gentleman  finding  he  had  mit- 
taken  the  subject  of  his  attentions,  and  hii 
sisters  being  equally  disappointed  in  thein, 
the  party  withdrew,  leaving  the  young  peo- 
ple in  wonder  at  tlieir  gauze  and  lace^  the 
old  at  their  folly  and  assurance. 


CHAPTER   II. 

"  I  TOLn  you,"  said  Frederick  Langtey  to 
his  sister,  the  next  morning,  "I  to.d  you  we 
should  all  be  miserably  disappointed  in  con- 
ing to  this  abominable  old  Hall,  for  you  see 
we  have  neither  field  sports  in  the  day,  pe»> 
santi  dancing  on  the  green  in  the  evening^ 
nor  ghosts  ranging  through  the  corridor  it 
night  How,  in  the  name  of  ennui,  do  yoa 
mean  to  exist?" 

"Heaven  only  knows  how  Pa,  and  Mi, 
and  Susan  will  exist,"  replied  Julia;  ''but 
for  my  part,  I  am  going  out  to  sketch,  wfaea 
the  dew  is  off  the  grass;  and  then  you  know, 

Lord  B comes  down  to  shoot  in  Augad, 

and  your  horses  come  on  Saturday,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  let  me  ride  Phillis  again." 

•*  Lord  B is  a  great  bore,"  replied  her 

brother ;  ^  and  it  always  rains  on  the  moon, 
and  my  horses  d^'t  come  till  Monday,  and 
you  shedl  not  ride  Phillis,  because  you  al- 
ways spoil  her  paces.  But  come,  the  dew  m 
off  the  grass,  and  I  have  so  much  that  m 
amiable  in  my  temper  just  now,  that  I  can 
afford  to  go  out  with  you  to  sketch,  and  cut 
your  pencils  into  the  bargain,  provided  only, 
you  will  go  my  way." 

The  fact  was,  the  young  gentleman  bad 
determined,  if  possible,  to  see  Anna  Clare 
again.  Had  his  first  advances  been  received 
with  the  simper  of  a  rustic  coquette,  it  is 
probable  that  all  interest  about  her  wouJd 
have  ceased  then,  and  there ;  but  the  look  of 
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wounded  pride,  and  delicate  reserve,  with 
which  ihe  withdrew  from  his  familiarity, 
CMnbined  with  her  beauty,  to  make  a  more 
Imuur  imprenion  on  hw  mind. 

*"  Thia  is  the  cottage,"  said  he,  Acading  his 
■rter  up  to  the  door  of  William  Clare,  for 
he  had  made  oat  the  night  before,  not  only 
Anna's  rendenee,  but  much  of  her  character, 
aod  the  nature  of  her  occupation. 

"*  But  where  are  ]rou  leading  me  T^  asked 
Jnba.  **!  know  nothing  of  these  people, 
wkiat  can  you  posubly  be  going  to  do  in  this 
■weet  cottage?" 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  her  brother, 
kadmg  her  away  from  the  beautiful  scene 
OB  whkh  she  would  gladly  have  staid  to 
fase ;  for  the  cottage  of  William  Clare  had 
long  been  the  envy  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. Though  precisely  on  the  same 
fsoting  aa  the  Newtons,  with  regard  to  pro- 
perty and  rank  in  life,  his  house  and  garden 
aequired,  during  the  reign  of  Mrs.  Clare, 
of  taste  and  gentility,  which  hio  daugh- 
as  equally  desirous  to  support  Per- 
the  chief  difference  in  the  two  habita- 
tras,  that  the  windows  of  one  had  been 
to  open  out  upon  a  green  lawn ;  while 
of  the  other  terminated  a  little  more 
hall' the  length  in  a  broad  seat,  on  which 
to  sit  and  read  to  her  father,  when 
children  were  asleep  and  all  was  quiet 
shin  aod  without  Bach  had  their  parlour 
of  high  and  tow  degree,  but  the  Clares  trod 
alwaya  on  a  carpet  and  Anna  had  her  paint- 
her  guitar,  her  album,  and  her  books, 
with  studied  negligtace  about  the 
00  as  to  give  it  a  totally  different  char- 
iroai  even  the  best  parlour  of  the 


Amft  was  at  this  moment  practising  an 
ur  which  had  lately  caught  her  fancy,  and 

it  with  a  low  and  simple 
which,  though  altogether  untutored  in 
icifia  rules,  was  sufficiently  attractive 
fiooi  iio  natural  sweetness,  to  arrest  the  at- 
n  of  the  curious  intruders ;  who,  having 
lo  the  open  window,  Htood  in  de- 
lighted astooishment  gazing  upon  the  lovely 
;  while  Anna,  startled  by  a  nut- 


ling  amongst  the  leaves  around  the  window, 
looked  up  with  no  less  astonishment  than  she 
had  excited. 

Had  there  even  been  time  to  recur  to  the 
aflront  of  the  preceding  day,  it  would  all 
have  been  atoned  for,  by  the  kind  and  polite 
manner  in  wliich  Frederick  apologised  for 
the  intrusion. 

■ 

He  said  they  were  strangers  in  search  of 
the  picturesque ;  who  had  come  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Clare,  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  hoping 
that  her  taste  would  enable  them  to  select 
some  subject  for  a  sketch,  not  altogether  be- 
yond the  compass  of  moderate  powers. 

^  I  am  quite  a  learner,"  added  Juliet,  "  and 
if  you  can  assist  me,  I  shall  be  for  ever  in- 
debted to  you." 

By  this  time  Anna  had  ushered  them  into 
her  little  sitting  room ;  and  taking  up  a  large 
portfolio  with  just  confidence  enough  to  show 
her  extreme  devotion  to  the  art,  spread  be- 
fore them  her  own  beautiful  and  highly  fin- 
ished drawings,  of  such  simple  and  rural 
scenes,  as  the  country  around  afforded ;  at 
the  same  time  apologising  for  their  want  of 
interest,  by  saying  that  she  had  never  been 
far  from  her  native  country,  or  seen  any  of 
the  great  and  magnificent  features  of  nature. 
For  a  few  moments  the  woman  gave  place 
to  tlic  ariist,  and  she  went  on  with  enthusi- 
asm, ^  I  sometimes  think,  that  if  heaven  has 
a  blessing  in  stiire  for  me,  it  must  be,  that  I 
shall  gaze  on  the  blue  sky  of  Italy !"  But 
tlie  eyes  of  Frederick  Langlcy,  fixed  upon 
her  earnest  countenance,  brought  back  every 
latent  spark  of  womanly  feeling,  and  not 
even  the  rapturous  cxpresf^ions  of  his  sister, 
as  she  turned  over  tlie  drawings,  could  again 
wean  her  from  the  consciousnetiR  that  she 
was  a  geniuH,  and  a  beauty,  in  the  act  of  en- 
tertaining high  bom  and  fashionable  guests. 

'^And  you  pnint  too,"  exclaimed  Julia, 
looking  up  at  a  picture  in  which  tiie  artist 
had  given  to  the  subject  of  one  of  the  draw- 
ings the  vivid  colouring  of  u  masterly  hand, 
and  a  warm  imagination. 

"  That  painting  is  not  mine,"  suid  Anna ; 
^  yet  I  do  paint  a  little,  though  1  have  prao- 
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tijied  for  8u  sliort  a  time,  that  I  am  a^liamcd 
to  exhibit  my  productiuiiH ;  but  it'  you  will 
pardon  my  presumption,  and  do  not  mind 
the  litter  ol'  my  room,  perhaps  I  Rhall  be  able 
to  anmse  you  llir  a  few  minutep,  by  allowing 
you  to  laugh  at  my  barbarous  attempts  ;" 
and  saying  this,  she  led  the  way  to  a  Binall 
room  litrhted  from  abo  e,  where  all "  applian- 
ces and  meanK"  which  her  humble  circum- 
stances aiTorded,  were  spread  around. 

Amongst  tlte  contusion  of  unfinished  pic- 
tures, all  denoting  industry  and  talent,  was  a 
portrait  of  herself,  which  immediately  caught 
the  wandering  eye  of  Frederick. 

"  Oh !  tliat,"  said  Amia,  blushing,  "  I  know 
not  what  to  say  for  that,  or  how  to  apologise 
for  having  spent  my  time  upon  so  wortliless 
a  subject;  except  that  it  is  always  recom- 
mended to  young  artists  to  practise  upon 
IhemBeivea,  and  in  this  instance,  at  least,  I 
may  escape  the  charge  of  vanity,  for  in  look- 
ing at  that  portrait  I  always  find  an  antidote." 

"  If  the  picture  offends  your  eye,  I  will 
take  it  home  with  me,"  said  Frederick,  lay- 
ing violent  hands  upon  the  treasure ;  and  a 
scene  ensued  of  laughing,  blushing,  plead- 
ing, and  palliating,  which  is  not  necessary 
to  describe;  while  Julia,  who,  to  say  the 
worst  of  her,  was  only  idle  and  superficial, 
neither  envious  nor  spiteful,  looked  round 
with  amazement  at  tlie  perseverance  of  her 
new  acquaintance,  and  began  to  speculate 
upon  the  amusement  and  benefit  of  cultivat- 
ing her  friendship,  for  a  few  weeks,  during 
their  stay  in  the  country. 

A  sketching  excursion  was  soon  proposed, 
and  Anna  did  the  honours  of  tlie  country 
with  80  much  vivacity,  and  good  nature,  that 
Frederick  and  liis  sister  returned  home,  de- 
lighted with  tlieir  new-made  friend. 

•*  They  have  been  with  me  all  the  morn- 
ing," said  Anna,  as  she  passed  the  garden 
of  James  Newton  on  her  way  home,  and  saw 
Mary  at  the  door. 

**  Who  have  been  witli  you  ?" 

^  Miss  Julia  Langley  and  her  brotlier — the 
sweetest  girl  you  ever  saw." 

"  What— her  brother  T" 


*'  How  provoking  you  are,  Mary,  I  am  sure 
you  understand  me." 

Better  perhaps,  tlian  you  understand  yoa^ 
self,  thought  her  friend. 

"Well,  Anna,  I  will  try  to  understand, 
tiien,  that  Miss  Julia  Langley  is  the  sweetert 
girl  I  ever  saw — and  her  brother  ?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  decided  about  him,** 
said  Anna,  with  some  confusion ;  '*  but  they 
are  so  fond  of  painting,  of  muticy  of  poetry, 
and  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  they  must  be  fond  of 
you,"  thought  Mary,  as  her  eye  dwelt  upon 
the  countenance  of  her  friend,  who  leaned 
over  tlie  garden  gate  with  her  bonnet  thrown 
back  from  her  naturally  sweet  fac«,  now 
more  than  usually  animated.  The  compa- 
ny, the  excitement,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
morning,  had  given  to  her  complcxkm  a 
more  vivid  glow;  and  while  the  light breeie 
played  idly  with  tlie  "  tendrils  of  her  raveo 
hair,"  tlie  whole  picture  presented  to  the  eye 
of  the  beholder,  a  perfect  personificaiioo  of 
health,  and  innocence,  and  joy. 

Mary  gazed  for  a  moment  with  delighted 
admiration,  for  in  her  heart  there  was  no 
taint  of  selfishness,  or  envy ;  but  a  daai 
suddenly  gathered  upon  her  brow,  for  she 
thought  of  the  dangerous  gifts  which  heaven 
had  bestowed  upon  this  poor  motherieH 
creature;  and  her  heart  yearned  towards 
her,  with  tlie  tenderness  of  a  sister,  that  she 
might  watch  over  Iicr,  and  be  the  means  of 
assisting  her  to  turn  all  these  brilliaDt  en- 
dowments to  a  good  account 

*'  Why  do  you  look  so  grave,"  asked  Anna, 
"  now  when  I  feel  so  liappy  ?"  for  to  her  the 
trees  were  more  rich  in  foliage,  the  fields 
more  verdant,  and  the  skies  more  heavenly 
blue,  than  she  had  ever  seen  them  before. 
But  Mary  could  not  well  explain  herself.    It  i 
was  too  soon  to  warn  her  of  her  danger,  and  ; 
to  croak  over  those  evils  which  we  do  but ' 
faintly  apprehend,  has  seldom  a  good  effect 
upon  the  young  and  ardent  mind.    They 
parted  therefore  without  any  further  expla- 
nation, and  it  was  many  days  before  they 
met  again. 
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These  da]rs  pamed  away  with  Mary,  leav- 
ing nothing  behind  but  the  satiBfactioii  of 
haring  gone  through  her  usual  routine  of 
homely  duties;  while  to  Anna  they  were 
(raught  with  circumstances  of  deep  interest — 
high  hopes,  and  brilliant  dreams  of  coming 
pleasure ;  what  they  left  behind  she  did  not 
stay  to  inquire,  fi»r  hers  was  not  the  heart  to 
look  back. 

A  tour  was  planned  to  the  Hijurhlands  of 
Scotland;  and  Julia  Langley,  always  de- 
lighted with  new  faces,  and  having  formed  a 
most  romantic  and  ardent  friendship  for  the 
beautitul  young  cottager,  insisted  that  she 
should  accompany  them ;  and  not  all  tlie  in- 
dignation of  her  motlier,  nor  the  remonstran- 
ces of  her  sister.  ci)uld  change  her  purpose. 

""  You  are  not  going  yourselves,"  said  this 
amiable  patroness  of  genius,  "  and  tlierefore 
it  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  you." 

••  But  Lord  B ,  Lady  C ,  and  Miss 

Manning,"  said  her  sister — **they  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  low  per- 
sons; you  will  make  yourself  the  jest  of  tlie 
whole  world  by  these  absurd  fancies." 

^And  disgrace  your  family,"  said  her 
motlier. 

*•  The  party  is  of  my  forminjr,"  continued 
the  immoveable  young  lady.  **Lord  B — 
always  does  us  I  like ;  Laily  C —  agrees  with 
her  brother;  and  }K>or  Miss  Manning  bos 
not  the  spirit  to  complain ;  besides,  have  I 
not  an  undoubted  right  to  take  an  artist  in 
my  train,  if  I  think  proper  ?" 

And  thus,  with  a  great  deal  of  dispute,  and 
many  uncharitable  remarks  upon  the  uncon- 
scious object  of  this  discussion,  wliich  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  called  forth,  the  af 
fsir  was  at  last  decided  to  Julia's  satisfaction ; 
f'lr  she  was  the  youngest  in  tlie  family,  and 
though  not  very  young,  could  otill  coax  and 
wheedle,  and  insist  with  so  much  pertinacity, 
as  not  nnfrequentiy  to  carry  her  point  against 
thrm  all. 

It  raiiMot  be  suppot^d  that  Anna's  Htrfncrth 
nC  niiiiil  was  proof  againi*t  this  temptation. 
Plumiitg  herself  upon  the  profcpfions  of  her 
nifi!.-«lile  young  friend,  and  encoura^ini;  the 
%-ain  hopt;  that  lier  service  as  an  urtitit  would 


amply  remunerate  the  party  for  any  expense 
or  trouble  they  might  incur  on  her  account, 
she  joyfully  fell  in  with  the  propodal,  and 
with  a  light  and  bounding  heart,  ran  over 
tlie  fields  to  tell  Mary  Newton  the  good 
tidings. 

She  had  gone  through  the  whole  plan, 
and  was  cxpatiatinguponsome  of  its  branch- 
es, before  the  unusual  gravity  of  Mary's 
countenance  arrested  her  attention,  and, 
with  a  somewhat  altered  manner,  she  ob- 
served, 

"  You  are  always  so  serious  now,  Mary, 
when  I  come  to  tell  you  any  tiling." 

^  And  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  why 
you  conke  so  seldom." 

"  Was  I  not  here  last  Friday  ? — no,  it  was 
Monday — no,  I  cannot  tell  when  it  was." 

"  It  was  the  Sunday  evening  before  last" 

"  Surely  not  so  long  ago  as  that.  Well,  I 
have  been  too  much  engaged  with  sketching 
and  other  tliingt;,  to  know  how  the  time  poss- 
es away." 

"  You  have  been  in  a  sort  of  dream,  I  think, 
Annei,  from  which  1  hope  tlie  time  has  come 
lor  you  to  rouse  yourself." 

"  You  mean  with  regard  to  tlie  Langle}rs. 
It  is  no  dream,  Mary,  for  I  love  them  all ; 
except  the  old  people,  and  tliat  proud  and 
sanctimonious  daughter  of  theirs." 

"Then  excepting  the  young  gentleman, 
which  you  are  bound  to  do  in  common  deli- 
cacy, there  remains  one  of  the  ancient  and 
honourable  name  of  Langlcy,  whom  you 
love — Milts  Julia." 

*'Yes,  I  do  love  her,  and  will  love  her, 
and  will  go  into  Scotland  with  her  too,  and 
return  to  you,  Mary,  the  happiest  creatuie  in 
existence ;  my  broin  and  my  portfolio  filled 
with  images  of  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  moun- 
tain scenery." 

*^May  I,  OS  a  friend,  ask  you  one  plain 
question  ? ;" 

*•  Yen.  a  thoupand." 

"  Will  you  travel  at  your  o\m  exiM»nsft  ! 

Anna's  face  was  CDVfred  with  ronfunidii, 
and  nhe  rrplifd  with  dilPirulty, 

"  I  raiuiot  Fny  exactly  that  I  i^lmll.  hut  1 
hope  to  make  M>i!ie  n  turn.'' 
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''Anna,  my  friend,  my  own  dear  friend, 
you  are  deceiving  yourself.  What  return 
can  you  possibly  make  to  this  high  family 
for  the  honour  which  they  intend  to  confer 
upon  you  ?  It  is  the  part  of  an  independent 
mind  to  refuse,  not  with  insult,  but  with 
gratitude,  all  offers  of  unnecessary  kindness 
for  which  there  is  no  probability  of  mak- 
ing any  adequate  return;  more  especially 
to  the  great,  because  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  do  any  service  to  them  is  so  much 
smaller.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
closest,  and  most  intimate  friendship,  that 
can  justify  the  giving,  and  receiving  obliga- 
tions, without  any  calculation  as  to  the  re- 
lative situation  of  the  parties.  Here,  and 
here  only,  I  would  give  and  receive,  without 
a  debtor  and  creditor  account" 

Anna  said  something  about  Miss  Julia's 
friendship  for  herself,  but  Mary  interrupted 
her  with  warmth — 

**  And  have  you,  Anna  Clare,  lived  to  give 
the  name  of  friendship  to  that  which  springs 
up  between  two  young  persons  who  have 
only  strolled  together  for  a  few  sunny  hours 
by  the  side  of  woods  and  waterfalls  ?  No, 
if  you  will  turn  away  from  the  truth,  you 
compel  me  forcibly,  rudely,  but  I  hope  not 
unkindly,  to  place  it  before  your  eyes.  Miss 
Julia  Langley  is  a  sweet  tempered,  flippant, 
light-hearted  creature,  at  least  so  she  ap- 
pears to  us ;  who  is  interested  by  your  ta- 
lents, and  charmed  by  your  beauty,  but 
more  especially  delighted  with  your  willing- 
ness to  oblige  and  serve  her ;  yet,  in  her  wide 
world  of  fashion  and  of  folly,  you  can  act 
but  a  very  trifling  part,  and  will  consequently 
be  very  lightly  esteemed.  For  what  have 
you  to  boast  of,  that  she  cannot  find  and 
possess,  in  far  greater  perfection,  elsewhere, 
except,  perhaps,  your  beauty  1  and  when,  I 
would  ask,  was  beauty  a  bond  of  union  be- 
twixt two  women?  Here,  in  this  remote 
village  you  are  a  wonder,  and  a  genius. 
Your  paintings  delight  and  astonish  us ;  but 
these  people  have  been  abroad,  and  have  seen 
the  works  of  great  masters,  and  even  their 
own  money  can  procure  them  such  as  you 
would  hardly  dare  to  copy.     Your  music, 


though  exactly  such  as  I  delight  to  listea  to, 
and  sweeter,  far  sweeter  to  me  than  the  aong 
of  birds,  or  any  thing  that  I  can  remember 
since  my  poor  mother  used  to  sing  these 
children  to  sleep ;  what  would  it  be  to  their 
ears,  when  compared  even  with  the  meanest 
performance  of  an  Italian  opera  girl  ?  Ob, 
Anna,  if  you  wish  to  be  loved,  if  you  wish 
to  be  valued,  you  will  stay  with  us  P' 

"  I  will  return  to  you,  dear  Mary,  and  we 
shall  only  be  absent  a  few  weeks.'' 

^  And  in  those  few  weeks  what  may  you 
not  endure  ?  you,  who  have  never  been  ac- 
customed to  insult  or  neglect" 

"  If  I  did  not  expect  to  be  treated  in  all 
respects  as  an  equal,"  said  Anna,  her  indig- 
nation rising,  "the  finest  scenery  in  the 
world  should  not  tempt  me  to  go  beyond  my 
native  village." 

"  Then  deceive  yourself  no  longer ;  for  this 
never  can  be,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  it  should  be.  I  have  not  spoken  to  you 
much  of  late,  but  I  have  watched  you  with 
the  anxiety  of  a  sister,  and,  though  no  sister 
could  love  you  better  than  I  do,  trust  me,  I  am 
not  blind  to  your  follies.  No,  Anna,  I  have 
seen  the  change  in  your  dress  and  manner. 
I  have  seen  what  you  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal from  yourself.  It  was  but  last  Sun- 
day, afler  service,  that  I  observed  you  stop 
to  speak  to  old  Eleanor  in  the  church-yard, 
while  all  the  time  your  eye  was  fixed  upon 
the  door  at  which  you  thought  the  Lang- 
leys  would  come  out ;  and  when  you  found 
they  had  gone  the  other  way,  you  listened 
no  more,  and  thought  no  more  of  old  Elea- 
nor or  her  rheumatism,  but  skipped  over  the 
stile,  and  flew  round  by  the  lane,  where  you 
were  sure  to  see  them ;  but  finding  yourself 
too  far  in  advance,  ycu  stooped  down  to  tie 
your  sandal,  though  I  am  sure  :t  did  not 
need  it ;  and  then  Lady  Langley  swept  past 
you  with  such  a  look  of  scorn,  as  I  would 
not  have  brought  upon  myself  fur  tlie  rich- 
est jewel  in  her  possession. 

'^  And  now,  Anna,  may  I  ask  you  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  pain  I  have  given  by  my  plain 
speaking,  has  not  been  from  envy,  or  for 
sport ;  but  merely,  that  you  might  see  your 
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copdnct  initi  true  light ;  for  theie  tbingt  are 
bowath  yoo,  aod  I  know  you  deipiae  tbem 
aa  Biiieh  aa  I  do ;  but  the  notice  of  thete  peo- 
ple haa  turned  your  head.  Let  me  entreat 
jaa  to  feel  above  them,  aa  you  really  are : 
abofva  them  in  all  that  is  really  excellent, 
tboogh  fiir  below  them  in  all  which  they  es- 
teem ao." 

When  Mary  had  finished  speaking,  her 
frieod  renuuned  silent  for  a  long  time,  and 
though  they  walked  together  through  the 
fields  to  the  eottage  of  William  Clare,  their 
confcrsation  was  on  indifierent  topics,  for 
Mary  wisely  judged  it  would  be  safest  to 
leare  Anna  to  the  influence  of  her  own  re- 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ws  may  read,  and  think,  and  converse, 
about  humble  merit,  and  high-bom  inaignifi- 
eanee,  lolly  or  depravity,  until  we  actually 
believe  we  have  attained  to  the  true  discern- 
ment of  good  and  evil,  and  are  ready,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  choose  the  one,  and  to 
refuse  the  other ;  yet  so  forcible  are  the  im- 
pressions received  through  ihe  medium  of 
the  senses,  that  we  are  oAen  led  to  wonder 
at  the  fallacy  of  our  own  conclusions.  There 
is  something,  for  instance,  so  imposing  in  the 
first  entrance  of  a  well-bred  person  at  your 
door ;  compared  with  that  of  the  plain  man 
of  homely  merit,  who  stumbles  over  your 
staircase,  sets  down  his  hat  upon  your  draw- 
ings, and  denehes  your  hand  in  a  grasp  of 
Herculean  strength.  There  is  a  great  deal, 
too,  in  the  soft  tones  of  the  well-modulated 
voice,  with  which  well-bred  persons  address 
3roa :  their  kind  looks  when  they  choose  to 
wear  them ;  the  rusding  of  their  contly  silks ; 
their  perfumery  and  cambric  handkerchiefs ; 
but  above  all,  the  ivory  fingers  with  which 
they  touch  and  seem  to  hallow  whatever  is 
worthy  of  their  attention.  These,  and  a 
thousand  other  trifles,  too  insignificant  to 
find  a  name,  combine  to  form  parts  of  that 


scenery,  which  dazzles  and  bewilders  the 
mental  vision  of  those  who  are  just  entering 
the  theatre  of  life. 

How  well  soever  Anna  Clare  might  have 
been  fortified  and  supported  before  she  went 
to  rest,  by  the  sage  admonitions  of  her  friend, 
her  noble  resolutions  vanished  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  like  mist  before  the  summer 
sun ;  for  the  carriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Lang^ 
ley  rolled  up  to  the  door,  and  a  troop  of 
young  ladies,  and  fine  gentlemen,  rushed  in 
to  alarm,  as  they  were  pleased  to  say,  ^  the 
beautiful  enchantress  in  her  fairy  bower." 

Could  the  beautifol  enchantress  have 
known  how  little  they  hid  really  thoogfat  of 
alarming,  or  pleasing,  or  doing  any  thing 
else,  but  kill  time;— coald  she  have  known 
what  weary,  dissatisfied,  and  listless  fiEselinga 
they  really  brought  with  them  to  the  (airy 
bower,  she  might  have  been  better  able  to 
appreciate  their  many  flattering  expressions; 
which  to  them  meant  nothing,  and  cost 
nothing,  but  which  were  set  down  by  Anna 
to  refer  to  on  some  future  day,  when  her 
vanity  should  tax  her  memory  to  contribute 
to  its  maintenance. 

Alas,  that  such  a  day  should  ever  come ! 
That  flowers  which  were  culled  in  the  sum« 
mer  of  youth  and  happiness,  and  thrown  by 
with  a  prodigal  hand,  should  come  to  be 
singled  out,  one  by  one,  in  search  of  exhaust- 
ed sweetness,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirit 
that  has  laid  up  no  more  substantial  treasure 
for  its  hour  of  need. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  upon  earth  that 
demands  our  pity  more  than  this.  Not  the 
ibolish  bird  fluttering  in  the  snares  of  the 
fowler;  nor  the  flower  that  has  burst  into 
blushing  beauty,  on  a  morning  of  storms; 
nor  the  child  that  has  stolen  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  to  play,  can  be  more  melan- 
choly objects  of  consideration,  than  an  ami- 
able and  lovely  woman,  who  is  drawing 
from  the  fountains  of  vanity  and  love,  her 
only  sources  of  happiness  and  hope.  And 
yet  who  speaks  of  her  danger?  Those  who 
stand  aloof  in  unassailed  security,  and  have 
■ever  known  the  insatiable  thirst  of  pamper- 
ed vanity,  nor  fallen  into  the  snare  of  earthly 
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lore.  Shoald  the  deluded  creature  awake 
j  to  a  sense  oC  her  owii  ai^iul  situation,  who 
j  rashes  to  the  rescue  f  She  looks  back  upon 
her  sister  woman,  and  the  strong  arm  of  ma- 
levolence and  envy  is  put  forth  to  urge  her 
to  destruction ;  to  accelerate  her  fall.  She 
leans  upon  her  brother  man,  and  he,  more 
treacherous,  but  not  less  cruel,  while  he 
covers  her  with  the  garment  of  praise,  and 
pours  upon  her  head  the  oil  of  joy,  at  the 
same  time  places  on  her  brow  the  poisoned 
chaplet,  crying,  "  Peace,  peace,  where  there 
is  no  peace."  Like  tlie  priests  of  old,  who 
with  merriment  and  dance,  and  song,  led 
forth  the  unconscious  victim  wreathed  with 
flowers,  to  bleed  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 
Lady  B — ,  Lady  C — ,  and  Miss  Manning, 
were  amongst  those  who  rushed  into  Anna'^ 
parlour.  They  were  of  the  party  for  the 
Highlands ;  all  things  were  in  readiness,  and 
on  Monday  morning  tliey  were  to  set  out 

Wlien  Monday,  tlie  eventful  day,  arrived, 
Anna  took  a  hasty  farewell  of  the  Ncwtons : 
and  now  she  stood  at  the  gate  leading  up  to 
her  father's  door,  and  the  old  man  stood  be- 
side her,  ever  and  anon,  wiping  from  his  eyes 
tears,  that  were  not  altogether  shed  for  sor- 
row, for  he  was  proud  of  the  distinction 
which  had  been  shewn  his  daughter ;  but  it 
was  a  long  journey,  and  the  dear  child  had 
never  been  far  from  the  paternal  roof  before. 
And  Phebe,  the  old  servant,  was  there  too, 
busily  employed  in  providing  every  thing  for 
the  comfort  of  her  darling;  weeping  and 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  without  try- 
ing to  conceal  her  tears. 

Now,  though  it  is  a  pleasant  and  easy 
thing  for  the  writers  of  romance  to  make 
their  heroines  glide  and  skim  over  the  earth, 
without  any  of  the  common  appendages  of 
matter,  it  csmnot  be  denied  of  Anna  Clare, 
(though  grevious  to  relate,)  that  while 
standing  at  her  fatlier's  gate,  she  was  literal- 
ly surrounded  by  those  various  and  \'ulgar 
articles,  classed  under  the  undignified  name 
of  luggage ;  that,  when  the  carriage  of  the 
wealthy  baronet  drove  up,  Phebe  was  in  llie 
very  act  of  drawing  from  her  housewife  a 


piece  of  white  tape  to  secure  the  fastening 
of  a  green  plaid  bag,  and  that  when  Lord 

B 's  footmau  touched   his  hat,  and  di- 

fered  his  services  to  see  every  tlung  adjusted, 
(though  at  the  same  time  a  whittper  passed 
tlirough  the  menial  train,  that  they  had  bad 
trouble  enough  with  their  own  things,  and 
that  now  their  was  no  room  leil,)  William 
Clare  described  in  circumstantial  detail,  how 
tliere  was  a  hair  trunk  with  a  wrapper,  a 
bag,  a  shawl,  and  a  cloth  cloak,  besides  a 
basket  of  prog,  which  Phebe  held  in  her 
firm  grasp,  determined  to  place  it  herself  in 
the  hand  of  her  young  mistress,  while  the 
cloak,  she  insisted,  must  go  inside  too,  for 
tlie  evenings  were  cold,  and  the  dear  child 
had  nothing  on. 

Could  any  thing,  to  Anna's  feelings,  ex- 
ceed the  confusion  of  this  moment,  during 
which  tlie  serene  party  sat  in  smiling  wonder 
at  the  scene? 

Her  father,  forgetful  of  every  thing  but 
tlie  departure  of  his  child,  had  slipped  on 
an  old  slouched  hat,  that  was  wont  to  hang 
in  tlie  remotest  corner  of  the  passage ;  and 
Phebe !  surely  she  was  possessed  with  the 
demon  of  provocation,  for  she  kept  the  little 
basket  until  she  could  herself  place  it  upon 
Anna's  lap,  and  thrust  in  the  old  grey  cloak, 
spreading  it  over  the    costly  silk  dress  of 

Lady  C ,  which  had  never  been  brought 

into  contact  witli  so  rude  a  material  before. 

In  fact,  that  moment  was  fraught  with  a 
combination  of  annoyances,  which  no  words 
can  describe ;  but  which  some  have  felt  so 
forcibly,  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  poor 
and  mean  pay  dearly  in  this  smsdl  coin,  for 
aspiring  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
rich  and  great 

Mary  watche<l  them  round  tlie  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  as  soon  as  tliey  had  vanished 
from  her  sight,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  are  you  weeping  for  ?"  asked  lit- 
tle Martha,  looking  up  in  her  sister's  lace. 
You  need  not  be  in  trouble  about  Anna 
Clare,  fur  I  never  saw  her  look  half  so  hap* 
py  in  my  life." 
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^  I  hope  she  is  Imppy,"  said  Mary. 

**  Then  wtiy  do  you  weep  ?  Will  she  not 
eome  back  !** 

"  She  may  come  back,  my  love, — but  not 
tc  me,"  was  Mary's  inward  response. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  few  words  by  which 
we  more  frequently  deceive  ourselves  than 
these,  ^  I  will  come  back  to  you,"  or,  "  you 
will  return  to  me."  The  birds  of  spring,  the 
flowers  of  sunmier,  and  the  rich  tintR  of  au- 
nmin,  may  all  come  back.  The  playmates 
of  our  iiilaucy,  and  the  friends  of  our  early 
yean,  may  all  return.  But  will  they  return 
unchanged,  or  shall  we  be  able  to  meet  tliem 
with  the  same  glow  of  feeling  unalloyed. 
Many,  wlio  have  looked  with  wonder  and 
delight  on  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun, 
have  turned  away  with  sickness  of  soul  from 
the  glory  of  his  rising  beams.  Many  who 
hax'e  bid  adieu  to  summer,  have  drank  from 
the  well-spring  of  her  loveliness,  rich 
draughts  of  happiness  and  love,  have  met 
her  again,  without  recognizing  her  fair  form  ; 
without  one  ecstatic  bound  upon  her  flowery 
carpet — one  moment  of  joyous  exultation  in 
the  softness  of  her  sunny  breeze  !  And  thus 
it  must  be  for  thus  it  has  been  ordained,  by 
a  wise  and  merciiul  father,  to  teach  his  err- 
ing children,  that  all  the  treasures  by  whicli 
they  are  surrounded,  are  only  lent  tliem  for 
a  brief  space  of  limited  enjoyment,  and  that 
here  they  have  no  continuing  city. 
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I  CHAPTER  IV. 

i 

Light,  and  bounding  were  the  hearts, 

I  which  MiNS  Julia  Langley  had  gathered 

round  her ;  herself  the  centre  of  the  magic 

,r  circle,  if  not  the  source  from  whence  their 

pleasure  flov^'ed,  there  needed  no  addition  to 

her  enjoyment,  except   tliat  Lord    B 

should  declare   himself  more   clearly,  and 
this  desideratum,  nothing  could  be  more 
likely  to  produce,  tlian  the  present  arrange- 
rami  of  aflairs. 
They  had   not  proceeded  many  stages, 
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however,  before  the  discovery  of  certain 
glances  of  admiration  directed  to  a  part  of 
the  carriage  where  she  was  not  sitting,  led 
her  to  ask  herself,  whetlier  it  would  not 
have  been  quite  as  prudent  to  leave  Anna 
Clare  at  home. 

Lord  B thought  otherwise,  and  judg- 
ing from  her  situation  in  life,  that  she  could 
not  be  very  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  an 
admirer,  or  the  style  of  his  address,  annoyed 
her  by  the  most  pointed  and  familiar  atten- 
tions ;  until,  repeatedly  repulsed  by  her  cold- 
ness, he  determined  to  punish  her  by  neg- 
lect 

Lady  C ,  neither  young  nor  enthusi- 
astic, had  not  travelled  many  days,  before 
she  had  to  lament  bitterly  over  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  journey;  and  Miss  Manning 
deep  in  the  lore  of  Scotch  novels,  was  dis- 
appointed and  disgusted,  because  every  old 
woman  was  not  a  Meg  Merilies,  and  every 
young  one  a  Flora  Mac  Ivor.  Books  of 
poetry  and  romance  where  referred  to  on 
every  occasion,  and  closed  with  the  natural 
but  mortifying  conclusion,  tliat  the  Scottish 
nation  must  be  miserably  degenerated. 

Anna  Clare  was  the  only  one  of  the 
whole  party  who  was  well  grounded  in  tlie 
real  history  of  the  ^  land  of  the  mountain  and 
the  8tre,am." 

She  had  been  accustomed  to  read  in  peace 
and  in  private,  and  had  stored  up  in  a  natu- 
rally good  memory  such  facts,  as  now  ren- 
dered her  company  a  valuable  acquisition,  to 
tliose  who  were  not  previously  disposed  to 
make  too  high  an  estimate  of  her  powers  of 
pleasing.     . 

Finding  herself  of  roal  service  to  her 
friendi*,  her  confidence  began  to  increase ; 
and  witli  her  confidence,  her  hnppincHH,  her 
vivacity  and  even  her  beauty  too ;  until 
Frederick  Langley  felt  himself  emboldened 
to  declare,  what  his  heart  alone  had  hitherto 
borne  witness  to, — his  extreme  admiration 
of  Anna  Clare.  But  his  was  not  flnttor\' 
in  tlie  gross.  It  consisted  in  tluit  silent 
course  of  respcctftd  attention,  fo  irrosistihle  to  , 

a  delicate  mind  ;  shown  cliitHv  bv  a  det^ire   ! 

•      •  I 

to  be  informed  by  her  knowledjze,  decided  , 

/  I 
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Uy  UfT  jiMlgment,  and  directe  jy  her  taste ; 
M.iil  it'  thercs  wa«i  more  of  te  Jemess  in  his 
l.iuk  and  inaiifier  towards  her  than  was 
«|iiiU;  roiiMiJitenl  witli  their  relative  situations, 
ti  waH  only  just  so  much  as  to  encourage  her 
iii  K4:k  oi'  him  in  preference  to  any  one  be- 
«..()«*,  thoMu  little  services,  which  consti- 
utii*.  tit»  chief  bond  both  of  friendship  and  of 

1  low  olVen  do  we  find  persons,  entering  into 
ilit«  nuiMt  intiinate,  and  the  most  serious  con- 
uihA  iof  >«  in  lil^  itot  so  much  from  any  similari- 
ly  di'  mind  or  sympathy  of  feeling,  as  from 
tUii  luuiiiier  in  which  they  have  been  thrown 
u»ji(oihin')  have  become  associated  w^ilh,  and 
iiidchiLul  to  each  otlkcr.  Is  not  this,  then, 
iiiuuluu*  n'iVHua  amongst  Uie  many,  why  the 
|Muir  oiighi  to  Khun  rather  than  seek,  all  fam- 
iiiar  liriuociation  with  the  great ;  and  why  the 
^ciiU  bhould  cease  to  amuse  themselves  with 
Uiobu  humiuer  friendships  with  their  poorer 
liuiyldiouru,  which  at  best  can  only  serve  on 
iiiu)  Ittiitd,  to  wile  away  the  monotony  of  a 
I'liw  iiHiiithtf'  reriidence  in  the  country ;  and  on 
ihtniihrr  Icuve  notliiug  behind  but  emptiness 
itiiil  (liriiippoiiitmeiit  ?  This,  however,  is  but 
ilii{ tiii^'ltlMidnftrihu picture.  Look agiiin, and 
kVii  b4-.it  mure  cunHpicmmHly  a  long  list  of  fatal 
I  iiiirt.qiiiMir.i'M  I  iiiniiiigHt  which  are  written  in 
l'.i(ilili;  r.tiitni«'U:iii,  the  linHO  flattery  of  the 
I'l.v,  a. Ill  lliit  fultotOiood  of  the  great;  the  en- 
V )  III  ilii'  p'tor^  and  too  frequently  tlieir  ru- 
ui«<i  iiiiiiirciir.it. 

It'  liiiii  llir.  rxpiration  of  one  entire  week, 
tlti.  »)iiiii4  ol  lliH  liniririiH  had  begun  to  flag; 
ihkI  ivt.h  AitiiuliMt  it  difltcult  at  all  times  to 
iiip|i<<il  lii:i  viviM'.ity,  u]M)n  which  depended 
ihi.  u-iMil  will  Iff  the  party. 

'I  ii'Mi  <li  tiiirii  to  an  humble  lot,  she  was 
dnI  III  II  iwliii'<i  riMiMliiulion,  nor  had  ever 
li.  •  II  Mil  iiJiiiiiii'l  hi   any  kind  of  hardship. 

(^11  .  liiiM(  liiiil  Im  r  woman,  and  Lady  C 

\^^\  mIiumoI  iiitir-iiiinible  Ihom  hers;  but  no 
IMP  uiii  nihil  ii|iMii  Anna  to  see  that  her  bed 
,,  .   «>ii>  .t,  Hi  III  iitiiy  hiir  dry  shoes. 

1  i.  !>■  .M«  !•  w  ihiutfrt  we  are  more  ready 
I  f  |..  .u...  li.d  tir.ittiniiimtinn  to  do  than  this, 

. .     I  il.  .  I  .|iii  111'  liurnelves,  when  nobody 
ti'i   w>  I  und  yiil|  iiunieliow  or  other, 


there  are  many  hardei  duties  which  we  per- 
form with  more  pleasure,  so  much  are  we 
accustomed  to  estimate  our  own  worth  by 
the  opinion  of  others. 

Anna  had  no  heart  to  look  after  these 
litde  comforts  and  conveniences,  and  there- 
fore felt  the  want  of  them  the  more;  and 
eometimes  her  thoughts  would  return  to  old 
Phebe,  and  then  she  wished  she  had  taken 
leave  of  her  more  kindly.  But  her  greatest 
mortification  was  to  find,  that  the  laboura  of 
her  pencil,  so  far  from  remunerating  her 
friend  for  her  numerous  and  unlooked-for 
favours,  could  never  by  any  alteration  of 
place  or  plan,  be  made  agreeable  to  the 
whole  party.  Sometimes  they  could  not 
posKibly  wait  for  her,  and  the  drawing  must 
remain  half  done;  while  tliey  wondered 
that  she  put  away  so  many  unfinished  pieces: 
then  they  dared  lo  say  it  was  very  good,  but 
really  tliey  could  not  recognise  tlie  spot ;  for 
tliis  very  reason,  because  they  had  not  staid 
to  observe  it 

Oh  I  it  is  a  wearisome,  heartless,  and  life- 
spending  service,  to  live  by  the  power  of 
pleasing!  The  miner  has  his  stated  portion  I 
doled  out  to  him,  and  digs  in  undisturbed 
security ;  and  the  galley-slave  knows,  while 
he  toils  at  the  oar,  tliat  tlie  utmost  stretch 
of  his  sinews,  is  all  that  his  tyrant  master 
can  require;  but  tlie  miserable  child  of 
genius,  who  I'eels  timt  he  must  starve  and 
shivor  in  tlie  shade,  or  tax  his  talents,  and 
sharpen  his  wit,  and  torture  his  sensibility, 
to  purchase  the  genial  smiles  of  patronage : 
may  not  liis  life  be  compared  to  the  lingering 
death  of  the  dolphin,  whose  dying  agonies 
produce  those  beautiful  varieties  of  colour, 
which  astonish  the  delighted  beholder? 

Annoyed,  perplexed,  and  disappointe^d, 
Anna  Clare  began  to  think  a  little  more  of 
Mary  Newton  than  she  )iad  done  at  fini ; 
and  but  for  the  kindness  of  Frederick  Lang- 
ley  would  really  have  looked  with  fearful 
apprehension  to  tlie  future. 

It  happened  one  day,  while  lefl  alone  to 
sketch  what  her  gay  companions  were  soon 
tired  of  looking  at,  that  they  wandered  round 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and    came  again  un- 
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awarea,  almost  to  the  very  spot  where  she 
I  was  seated,  and  where  her  figure  was 
■creeoed  from  them  only  by  a  projection  of 
a  rock,  and  a  few  branches  of  fern. 
I  She  had  heard  their  approaching  voices 
'  without  any  thought  of  the  subject  of  tlieir 
conversation ;  when  suddenly  the  sound  of 
;  her  own  name  struck  upon  her  ear.    It  was 

Lord  B ,  who  descanted  on  her  merits 

in  the  following  manner : 

"  This  friend  of  yours,  Miss  Julia,  is  a 
wonderfully  knowing  person,  I  suppose  she 
is  the  village  schoolmistress;*'  and  then 
the  ladies  laughed  immoderately,  Miss  Julia 
I  as  well  as  the  rest ;  protesting  his  lordship 
was  so  droll ;"  afler  which  the  mixed  sound 
of  their  voices,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of 
'  Anna's  mind,  prevented  her  hearing  what 
was  said  for  some  minutes.  She  was  happy, 
however  to  find  that  Frederiftc  was  not 
with  them,  and  at  last  had  the  additional 
satisfaction  of  hearing  Julia  take  up  her  de- 
fence. 

"^Well,"   said   this  noble   patroness   of 
humble  merit,  evidently  conceding  some  dis- 
]  puled  point,   *^  that  I  leave   to  you ;  but  I 
I  must  convince  you  that  she  is  really  a  good 
-  creature,  and  so  delighted  with  a  little  notice, 
,  that  in  common  charity  one  cannot  with- 
hold it" 
j:      Anna's  pencil  dropped  from  her  fingers, 
•i  and  she  had  well  nigh  betrayed  herself  by  a 
groan  of  horror.    She  heard  no  more,  for  the 
'  party  retired  laughing  and  talking  on  indif- 
ferent   subjects;    leaving    her    apparently, 
|;  as  senseless  as  the  stone  on  which  she  was 
'  sealed* 

I  How  k>ng  her  reverie  might  have  lasted 
!  is  uncertain,  had  she  not  been  roused  by  the 
voice  of  Frederick  Langley,  which  instantly 
;  brought  back  tlie  colour  to  her  cheeks, 
though  not  in  time  to  prevent  his  discovering 
liuu  sofiietliing  liad  occurred  to  discompose 
lif  r ;  and  his  suspicions  were  strongly  con- 
liniied  by  the  trembling  and  agitated  man- 
iit-r  in  which  ifhe  stooped  down  to  gatlivr  up 
ihr  |ivnciU  and  luose  papem  which  had  fali- 
i-n  at  her  feet 


I. 


1 


^  Anna,  dear  Anna,  what  has  happened 
to  you  ?"  said  he. 

She  raised  her  eyes — It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  heard  those  words  of  kindness  spoken 
with  any  thing  like  feeling,  since  she  left 
her  home ;  and  she  burst,  into  tears.  Nor 
was  it  difficult,  after  this,  to  draw  her  into  a 
confession  of  the  cause ;  but  the  insult,  the 
contempt,  the  scorn,  she  did  not  at  present 
feel  equal  to  the  task  of  describing. 

^I  will  leave  them  tomorrow  T'  was  her 
first  exclamation  that  night,  as  soon  as  she 
found  herself  alone :  when  suddenly  a  load, 
heavier,  and  colder  than  the  chains  of  the 
criminal,  fell  upon  her  heart — the  conviction 
that  she  had  not  the  means. 

'^And  therefore,  I  must  eat  their  bread, 
and  follow  and  serve  them,  because  I  am 
poor— too  poor  to  resent  an  insult!  Oh!  why 
did  I  ever  come !"  And  then  she  thought  of 
Mary  Newton,  and  of  her  own  father, — the  ' 
plain  kind  hearted  old  mflm,  who  looked  up- 
on his  daughter  as  a  sort  of  privileged  being, 
who  was  never  to  be  thwarted  in  any  of  her 
wishes, — the  kind-hearted  old  man,  who  had 
furnished  her  with  all  the  money  he  could 
spare,  part  of  which  she  had  laid  out  in  mak- 
ing herself  look  as  much  like  her  friend  Julia 
as  possible ;  part  in  procuring  all  things  ne- 
cessary, and  many  things  unnecessary,  for 
her  progress  in  her  favorite  art ;  and  part,  a 
very  small  part,  had  been  reserved  for  fartlier 
exigences. 

Of  all  these  things  she  thought  again,  and 
again,  and  perhaps  as  often  of  Frederick 
Langley — strange  medley  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings !  among  which  however,  she  singled  out 
tlie  last,  as  least  painful,  upon  which  to  slum- 
ber and  dream. 

Whetlker  it  was  the  superior  information 
and  interesting  qualities  of  Anna  Clare, 
which  drew  upon  her  the  envy  of  her  com- 
panions, or  whether  she  did,  in  reality  over- 
step the  undefumble  bounds  of  propriety 
which  confine  the  fret  of  an  huinhli'  frirrul.  it 
might  neitfier  be  wise  nor  charitaMi*  to  .-ay  ; 
hut  somehow  or  otiier,  luT  awn  w«mU  «iowri 
witli  Mitis  Julia,  and  to  the  rest  it  had  m-vi  r 
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risen ;  except  to  Lord  B- 


•,  who,  having 


acknowledged  for  a  brief  space  its  limited  as- 
cendancy, now  determined,  impossible,  1o  ex- 
tinguish its  fading  light 

Anna  perceived,  yet  could  not  understand 
the  change ;  but  Frederick  saw  and  under- 
stood it  all. 

"  She  shall  never  be  made  unhappy  by 
your  caprices,"  said  he  to  his  sister,  one  day 
afler  a  warm  discussion  on  the  subject,  while 
the  unconscious  object  of  it  was  lefl  sketch- 
ing on  the  bleak  side  of  a  hill,  alone,  and  al- 
together unregarded  by  all  in  the  party,  ex- 
cept one.  But  there  was  one  who  never 
wholly  deserted  her,  who  would  return  to  the 
spot  where  she  was  seated,  with  kindness 
and  consideration,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
her  pencil,  to  approve,  and  of\en  to  correct : 
for  his  eye  was  as  true  to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, as  his  mind  was  quick  to  discern,  and 
his  heart  warm  to  enjoy  them. 

Frederick  Langley  was  not  merely  a  man 
of  pleasure;  he  possessed  noble  and  gener- 
ous feelings,  the  extent  or  existence  of  which 
he  hardly  knew ;  for  he  had  as  yet  never  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  take  any  active  part  in 
life,  or  to  choose  betwixt  pleasure  and  duty. 

Along  with  these  good  feelings,  however, 
he  inherited  his  mother's  pride,  and  a  high 
sense  of  family  distinction ;  and  then,  with  all 
were  blended  the  taste  and  the  delicacy  of  a 
highly  cultivated  mind,  by  which  its  good 
qualities  were  developed,  and  its  bad  ones 
concealed;  while  a  handsome  person,  and 
manners  unusually  gentle  and  attractive, 
rendered  him  as  dangerous  a  companion  as 
could  well  be  found,  for  the  young  enthusi- 
ast And  then,  they  were  associated  togeth- 
er in  scenes,  where  the  distinctions  of  polish- 
ed life  were  necessarily  forgotten — where 
man  had  seldom  been,  at  least,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  drag  along  with  him  the  insig- 
nia of  his  greatness — where  nature  ruled  su- 
preme over  her  own  realm,  of  lake,  and 
stream  and  mountain.    Every  thing  to  be 


admired  here  they  could  admire  toge^er ; 
every  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  their  hearts  could 
rejoice  in  with  unrestrained  delight  To- 
gether they  could  climb  the  brow  of  th 
mountain  to  watch  the  glories  of  the  risiug 
sun,  free  alike  to  the  prince  and  to  the  peas- 
ant Together  they  might  sail  upon  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  clear  lake,  that  spreads 
its  silver  bosom  as  kindly  to  the  fisherman's 
humble  prow,  as  to  the  light  galley,  stream- 
ing with  the  pennons  of  rank  and  power. — 
Happy  mortals!  together  they  could  pour 
forth  their  young  hearts  at  the  shrine  of  na- 
ture, and  what  future  circumstance  in  life 
would  be  able  to  separate  them  afler  this  7 

Is  nature,  then,  the  goddess  to  whom  we 
are  directed  to  offer  all  our  vows  ?  Let  us 
stay  one  moment  to  consider  what  nature  it. 

In  speaking  of  nature,  we  are  too  apt  to 
confine  our  meas  to  the  origin  of  all  that  is 
estimable  in  our  heeurts  and  afifections ;  and 
to  look  for  the  principle  of  evil,  to  something 
quite  without  ourselves,  as  if  the  good  and  evfl 
of  our  mixed  essence,  belonged  not  equally  to 
her  realm.  Surely  the  history  of  man  might 
teach  us  to  mistrust  our  favonte  idol ;  for  was 
it  not  nature  that  strengthened  the  aim  of 
the  first  murderer  ?  and  is  it  not  nature  in 
our  own  bosoms  that  responds  to  the  voice  of 
the  tempter? 

If,  then,  nature  be  the  queen  of  the  blue 
heavens,  when  they  are  cloudless,  is  she  not 
equally  so  of  the  storm  ?  If  she  slumbers  in 
a  bower  of  roses,  does  she  not  awake  in  deep 
caverns  when  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
desolate  the  land?  If  she  leads  forth  the 
young  afiections,  and  gives  to  generous  feel- 
ing its  ecstatic  glow — to  love,  its  syren  smile 
— and  to  pity,  its  pearly  tear— are  not  the 
passions  also  of  her  training? — the  fiery 
passions,  that  rage  and  war,  and  make  tlM 
heart  a  wilderness?  Surely,  then,  there 
must  be  a  holier  compact,  a  covenant  more 
sacred,  than  that  which  is  made  at  the  shrine 
of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  \. 

ExciTEacBXT  ii  not  the  natural  food  of  the 
human  mind.  It  may  for  a  while,  ^ve  life 
to  imagination,  and  quicken  sensibility ;  but 
like  other  stimulanta,  it  is  destructive  both 
to  the  health  of  the  body,  and  to  tlie  sound- 
DfM  of  the  mind ;  and  like  other  stimulants, 
it  leavee  behind  an  achinjy^  void. 

Anna  Clare  lived,  moved,  and  }\ad  her  be- 
ing, in  this  deceittul  element  Her  beauty 
was  the  glow  of  animated  feeling,  and  her 
genius  more  resembled  the  vivid,  and  uncer- 
taia  sparkling  of  electric  fluid,  than  the  steady 
light  ofa  fixed  star. 

Disturbed  with  the  suspicion  now  almost 
amounting  to  certainty,  tliat  tlie  sliort-livcd 
friendship  of  Miss  Julia  was  exhausted,  she 
suffered  herself  to  dwell  perpetually  upon 
the  kindness  of  her  brotlicr,  as  her  only 
source  of  consolation ;  while  inwardly  har- 
assed and  perplexed,  by  tlioughts  which  it 
was  impossible  to  communicate,  she  rushed 
with  redoubled  ardour  into  new  enjoyment, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  cxtins^isliing  every 
jKiinful  recollection  ot  tlic  past,  and  quieting 
every  apprehension  for  the  future. 

This  state  of  feeling  was  not  calculated  to 
last  long;  anda  new  evil,  hitherto  unthought 
o(  began  to  steal  rapidly  upon  the  rest. 
Days  of  hurry  and  fatij^e,  and  nights  of 
fcleepless  anxiety,  had  followed  each  other 
in  such  rapid  succession,  that  in  spite  of  all 
her  efforts,  first,  to  be  well,  and  then  to  ap- 
pear so,  she  found  her  health  and  strenrrtli 
were  rapidly  declining.  A  violent  cold,  the 
consequence  of  keepini?  on  wet  clothes,  was 
probably  the  immediate  cause ;  for  now  a 
fntal  loss  of  appetite  witli  frequent  cold 
shiveringB,  and  otlicr  fcrvirili  KymptomK.  j;ave 
alarming  intimations  of  approach  in  <;  illne^-H. 
They  were  travelling  tlirouirh  a  wild  and 
mhospitable  looking  country;  and  ali!  how 
did  Anna  think  of  her  own  home,  of  all  itn 
ulighted  conifortri,  hut  most  of  nil,  of  Mary 
Newton.  The  thoughts  of  returning  while 
sJie  had  yet  the  power,  was  perpetually  upon 
her  miad.    But  then  the  means  !— Once  or 


twice  it  was  upon  her  lips  to  ask  Frederick 
Langly — No!  she  could  ask  any  tiling  of 
him  but  money;  and  money  of  any  one, 
rather  than  him.  And  yet,  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  party  who  had  hitiierto 
noticed  her  indisposition ;  which  soon,  how- 
ever, became  sufficiently  obvious  to  all ;  and 
a  consultation  was  held  one  night  aHer  she 
had  retired  to  bed,  upon  the  best  manner  of 
proceeding  either  with  or  without  her. 

"  We  can  never  exist  in  this  horrid  place 
until  she  pleases  to  recover,*'  said   Lord 

B f  "that's  a  dead  certainty.    Why  you 

might  expect  better  acconunodation  if  you 

were  travelling  post  to  tlie .   The  hostess 

looks  as  if  she  were  planning  where  to  bury 
us;  and  that  great  Highland  lass,  her 
daughter,  sharpening  knives  to  cut  our 
tliroate  r' 

Julia,  perplexed  beyond  measure,  at  last 
thought  of  appealing  to  medical  advice; 
and  a  lad  half  asleep  was  dragged  out  of  the 
chimney  comer,  and  mounted  on  a  blind 
pony,  to  make  what  speed  he  could  to  the 
nearest  doctor,  who  lived  at  the  distance  of 
seven  miles. 

In  the  mean  time  the  party  amused  them- 
selves with  such  fare  as  their  quarters  af- 
forded, and  all  but  Frederick  forgot  tlic  cause 
of  their  anxiety.  He  was  absent  and 
tlioughtful;   and  neither  the  witticif^ms  of 

Lord  B ,  nor  tlie  raillery  of  the  ladies, 

could  induce  him  to  assume  a  gaiety  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  feel,  while  fully 
aware  of  tlic  awful  and  critical  Fituation  of 
Anna  Clare.  Not  merely  awful  and  critical 
as  rejrarded  her  life,  but  there  wore  other  j 
con- {derations  tliat  weighed  heavily  upon 
him,  now  tlat  she  seemed  likely  to  be  so 
licrlitly  shaken  off  by  his  Bister. 

The  doctor  came  and  pronounred  it  im- 
possible for  Anna  to  be  removed  without  en- 
dan«rering  her  life. 

'•Julia,"  said  Frederick,  as  he  led  hi»»  s  UUt 
into  an  outer  room,  **vouwill  lua  think  of 
Uavinjj:  ihii*  poor  creature  alone?" 

"No,  certainly  not  nl<»ne.  but  wluu  wouli' 
you  advise  nic  to  do  ?" 
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"  If  I  was  my  kind  hearted  sister/'  said  he, 
laying  liis  hand  upon  here,  ^  I  would  stay 
with  her  myself." 

"  >VTio,  I  ? — ^yon  know  that  I  am  the  worst 
nurse  in  the  woiid.  Besides,  it  may  turn  out 
»ome  shocking  fever,  most  probably  infec- 
tious ;  and  then  I  might  be  dead  and  buried 
in  this  horrid  country,  before  any  one  in 
England  knew." 

^4  would  not  leave  you,  Julia,"  said  her 
brother,  still  hoping  he  might  prevail. 

'^No  no,"  said  she,  resigning  his  hand,  it 
is  too  much  to  ask  of  me ;  but  I  will  speak 
to  Nevil ;  perhaps  she  might  be  induced  to 
stay,  and  yet  I  hardly  know  what  I  shall  do 
without  her." 

Nevil  was  spoken  to  and  resolutely  re- 
refused,  adding,  that  she  must  really  be  com- 
pelled to  resign  her  situation,  if  such  a  thing 
were  required  of  her. 

"  Then  what  on  earth  can  I  do  ?"  exclaim- 
ed Julia,  returning  to  her  friends,  who  imani- 
mously  protested  against  remaining  another 
day  at  such  a  place ;  and  yet,  when  the  com- 
fort of  the  poor  cottager  was  the  subject  of 
consideration,  they  looked  round  and  pro- 
tested it  was  a  vastly  comfortable  sort  of  inn 
For  that  part  of  Scotland,  and  just  the  thing 
for  those  who  wanted  to  be  quiet ;  the  land- 
lady, a  very  decent  sort  of  woman,  and  the 
Highland  girl  the  best  creature  in  the  world ; 
until,  encouraged  by  these  assurances,  Julia 
Bt  length  determined  upon  doing  what  her 
better  feelings  refused  to  sanction, — leaving 
this  young  and  helpless  creature,  alone,  and 
ill,  in  a  strange  land.  But  she  would  speak 
to  the  doctor  herself;  she  would  engage  a 
nurse,  and  do  all  things  considerate  and 
kind,  and  then  surely  Frederick  could  not 
blame  her. 

Frederick  did  blame  her,  however,  and 
severely  too,  though  silently ;  foi  he  said  to 
himself,  "  if  my  sister  has  really  the  heart 
to  leave  her,  that  heart  is  not  worth  appeal- 
mg  to." 

Anna  slept  little  that  night;  but  in  the 
morning  the  fever  abated,  and  she  fell  into 
a  dreamy  sort  of  slumber,  not  deep  enough 
to   prevent  her  hearing  occasionally  the 


tread  of  bustling  feet,  and  other  signs  of 
preparation  which  she  could  not  understand. 
Whenever  she  looked  up^  too,  there  was 
an  old  woman  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
whose  cold  glassy  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
face,  but  the  weariness  of  eidiausted  nature 
overcome  her  curiosity,  and  she  slept  again. 

Once  (she  hardly  knew  whether  it  was  a 
dream  or  a  reality)  a  gentle  voice  adced  if 
she  were  awake;  the  old  woman's  finger 
was  lifted  up,  and  the  reply  was,  "  Then  I 
won't  disturb  her,  but  see  that  you  take  care 
of  her ;"  and  soon  afler  the  carriage  wheels 
rolled  away  from  the  door,  and  Anna  slept 
quietly  till  near  mid-day,  when  she  awoke 
to  the  full  possession  of  her  senses,  and  the 
consciousness  of  her  forlorn  and  deserted 
situation.  She  was  lefl,  alone,  at  a  little 
village,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  neither 
strength  nor  money  to  take  her  home.  Ap- 
palling as  was  this  conviction,  the  poor  inva- 
lid determined  to  rise,  and  endeavor  to  shake 
ofif  her  weakness ;  and  in  order  to  rid  herself 
of  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  her  stranger 
mu^e,  she  descended,  with  feeble  and  totter- 
ing steps,  to  the  little  parlour  below,  which 
the  merry  party  had  so  lately  deserted. 

Every  thing  here  was  cold  and  dreary: 
the  fire  had  not  be^^n  lighted,  and  a  north 
wind  was  blowing  through  the  open  window, 
that  looked  out  upon  the  side  of  a  bleak 
hill,  round  which  wound  the  road,  where 
the  marks  of  the  carriage  wheels  were  still 
visible. 

All  was  now  so  still,  that  Anna  eould  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  cry  of  a  fretful  child,  and  the 
chiding  of  an  angry  mother,  from  a  house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  if  street  it 
might  be  called ;  the  bleating  of  some  wild 
sheep  amongst  the  heath ;  and  the  rustling 
of  the  wind  through  the  branches  of  some 
old  firs  that  grew  beside  the  window,  and 
creaked,  and  moaned  in  the  blast,  as  if 
complaining  of  their  lonely  and  melancholy 
fate. 

Anna's  feelings,  peculiarly  alive  at  this 
time,  to  sights  and  sounds  of  wretchedness, 
gathered  around  her  a  host  of  images  too 
painful  for  endurance,  and  she  burst  into 
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exclaiming,  in  true  bitterness  of  somI, 
'^Mary,  my  friend,  my  only  friend,  surely 
there  will  need  no  lesson  aAcr  this  to  tench 
me  that  I  am  poor,  and  blind,  and  miser- 
able r 

The  preOTure  of  a  gentle  hand  upon  her 
arm  called  back  her  wandering  thoughts ; — 
called  back  the  colour  to  her  pale  cheeks, 
aod  to  her  heart  the  warm  glow  of  life  and 
hope ;  for  it  was  Frederic  Langley  who 
siDod  beside  her. 

"  I  thought  you  were  all  gone,"  said  the 
poor  girl,  as  soon  as  the  hurry  and  confusion 
of  her  feelings  allowed  her  to  speak.  ''  Why 
did  you  not  leave  me  ?*' 

**  I  answer  in  the  words  of  your  favourite 
poet,  '  Why,  all  have  left  tliee  :*  and  though 
he  has  wisely  and  justly  given  tliis  simple 
and  touching  expression  to  the  lips  of  woman, 
yei|  trust  me,  there  are  men,  who  can  be 
faithful,  and  kind,  when  women  are  heartless 
and  cnielJ' 

^  I  do  trust  you,"  said  Anna,  with  warmth. 

^  I  was  just  saying,  I  had  but  one  friend 
in  the  world ;  but  you  have  been  more  to 
me  than  a  friend." 

"  Say  a  brother,  if  you  please  Anna,  and 
then  we  shall  be  at  ease  with  each  other;  but 
let  us  ha\*e  a  fire,  and  shut  out  this  cold  wind, 
an«l  make  our  prirton  as  comfortable  as  we 
ean.  You  are  not  so  very  ill,  I  hope  and  truKt, 
bat  that  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  our  party 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  a  few  days." 

He  then  explained  how  he  had  taken  his 
home  early  in  the  morning,  and  ridden  out 
under  pretence  of  calling  upon  a  college  ac- 
quaintance who  was  then  shooting  in  the 
Highlands^  leaving  a  message  for  his  sister, 
that  if  he  found  his  friend  at  home,  he  should 
probably  not  join  them  again  before  they 
reached  the  city,  which  he  hoped  tliey  would 
do  by  tlie  end  of  the  following  week. 

How  vain  are  the  struggles  of  tlie  most 
^etrrmined  will  against  the  encroachment  of 
disease! 

Anna  Clare  would  at  this  time  ha\'e  given 
worlds,  had  she  possessed  them,  to  shake  off 
the  wearinessi,  the  langour,  and  all  other 
symplomfl  of  approaching  illness,  that  were 


rapidly  stealing  upon  her.  For  a  short  time 
her  spirits  rallied,  for  the  presence  of 
Frederick  was  a  great  stimulus ;  but  it  need- 
ed bodi  his  support,  and  that  of  the  nurse,  to 
enable  her  to  regain  her  little  comfortless 
chamber,  where  slie  was  doomed  to  spend 
many  wearisome  days  of  sickness  and  sor- 
row, varied  only  by  intervals  of  stupor  and 
delirium, — days  that  were  counted  by 
Frederick  with  the  anxiety,  if  not  exactly 
with  the  affection  of  a  brother. 

The  fever  at  length  abated ;  and  Anna, 
feeble  as  a  child,  once  more  looked  out  upon 
the  hills,  and  the  purple  heath,  now  bright 
in  tlie  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  autumn  day. 

The  time  was  fast  approaching  for  Julia 
and  her  party  to  be  at  Edinburgh  on  their 
way  home.  The  time  was  fast  approaching 
and  yet  Anna  was  so  weak,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  attempt  the  journey.  No  ex- 
pence  or  trouble  would  have  been  spared  by 
Frederick  which  might  enable  him  to  attain 
his  object,  and  place  his  poor  friend  again 
under  the  protection  of  his  sister  before  tliey 
reached  home ;  for,  pleasant  as  it  might  be 
to  linger  amongst  the  hills,  with  this  beauti- 
ful young  creature,  he  felt  that  upon  this 
crisis  depended  her  good  name  with  his 
family  at  least,  if  not  with  her  own.  Could 
they  join  their  party  in  time,  she  might  be 
helped  forward  by  easy  stages,  and  her  own 
appearance  would  sufficiently  jastify  the 
story  of  her  illness ;  but  if  she  remained 
alone  with  him,  what  story  could  he  make 
sufficiently  plausible  to  satisfy  the  enquiries 
of  tlie  uncharitable,  and  the  scruples  of  tlie 
envious  ? 

At  this  juncture  a  letter  arrived  from  Julia 
Frederick  was  alone,  and  eagerly  tore  open 
the  seal.  It  had  beea  detained  upon  the 
road,  and  now  told  tlie  sad  tidings,  that  the 
fair  writer  and  her  friends  would  leave  Edin- 
burgh on  that  very  day,  having  ivailed  for 
Frederick  as  long  as  their  patience  would 
allow. 

'^It  is  all  over,"  said  he,  throwing  the 
open  letter  upon  the  table.  "  It  is  all  over,  and 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it" 

It  was  past  midnight  when  he  awoke  from 
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tnin!»;^ros»ionsi,  I  venture  to  subscribe  my- 
self. 

'•  Your  Christian  Frieml, 

•*Sl-SAJf    L  A.N  CLE  Y. 

**P.S.  My  sister  ilora  not  know  of  my 
writing.  Site  is  extremely  porry  on  your  ." 
account,  and  can  with  dilfieulty  be  penuad- 
ed  that  you  have  been  so  very  artful  and 
depraved.  Lord  B. — alone  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  di^coverj  and  tlie  puicerity  to  speak 
the  truth. 

^  You  will  do  well  to  bum  this,  and  say 
:  nothin)^  to  my  infatuated  brother/' 

Poor  Anna!  Phe  read  the  letter  again, 
and  again,  turning  it  backwanld  and  for- ! 
wards,  and  looking  aliernately  at  the  direc- 
tion, and  the  contents,  to  asinirc  herself  of 
the  reality.  Her  senses  had  been  stupified 
by  long  illneRs;  and  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible for  her  to  comprehend  the  whole 
truih.  No  tears  came  to  her  relief.  A  sin- 
gle kind  word  would  have  brought  them  in 
tom*nts.  One  exclamation  at  last  burst  from 
her  lips.  *•  Oh  !  Mary,  you  warned  me  of  in- 
sult and  neglect,  hut  you  never  warned  me 
of  any  thing  half  so  horrible  as  this !" 

When  Frederick  Langley  returned  that  i 
night,  the  invalid  was  still  sitting  in  the 
little  parlour,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  burn- 
ing crimson,  and  her  eye  bright  and  wander- 
ing. Shocked  by  the  wildness  of  her  looks, 
and  her  unconnected  and  hurried  answers  to 
his  simple  questions,  he  asked  the  nurse  if 
any  thing  particular  had  occurred  during  his 
absence;  and  she  told  him  that  a  letter  had  I 

i 

arrived  about  noon,  and  that  pincc  then  she 
had  not  been  able  to  persuade  the  yoimg  lady  I 
to  take  the  least  tiling,  nor  even  to  move 
iVoni  her  chair. 

Frederick  returned,  and  seating  liimsclf 
beside  Anna,  took  her  feverish  and  burning 
liand,  while,  in  a  tinn  and  determined  man- 
ner, he  began  to  question  her  about  what 
had  passed. 

*' Circumstances,"  said  he,  "over  which 
we  have  no  controul,  have  placed  us  in  a  ! 
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I  itnuige  and  difficult  aituation.  To  be  your 
protector  ha^  become  my  duty,  as  it  would 

i  tt  any  time  have  been  mypleasuie;  but  in 
ofder  that  I  may  serve  you  entirely,  it  is  ne- 
cefftary,  tltat  with  me  you  should  have  no 

I  reterve.     I  tlierefore  call  upon  you  as  a 

,  firieod,  and  one  who  is  entitled  to  make  such 
a  demand,  to  tell  me  what  has  distressed 
you." 

Anna  maile  no  reply  ;  but  the  quivering 
of  her  pale  lips  gave  sufficient  evidence  of 
her  internal  strugt^le.  At  last  she  drew 
(orth  the  letter,  and  opening  it  with  trembling 
fiogen,  placed  it  in  Frederick's  hand.  Rage 
tod  indignation  gathered  op  his  brow,  while 
liii  eye  glanced  rapidly  over  its  contents. 

■  His  mind  had  been  prepared  for  such  an 
attack,  and  he  had  no  need  to  read  it  twice ; 

I  but  tearing  the  letter  into  a  thousand  pieces, 

•  be  thrust  them  through  the  bars  of  the  grate, 
J  and  spoke  not  till  every  atom  was  consumed, 
j  "  There,"  said  he,  "  is  an  end  to  this  speci- 
I  men  of  my  sister's  hypocrisy  and  malice,  and 

I 

;  I  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of  all  the  mis- 

;  chief  it  has  done.     But  do  not  mind  it,  my 

I  good  girl ;  you  have  done  nothing  tliat  is 

wrong  in  tlie  sight  of  heaven.    Your  heart 

•  m  as  pure  as  the  snows  of  these  mountains ; 
and  they  sliall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 

I      With  the  consciousness  of  her  own  inno- 
I  cenee,  Anna  tried  to  comfort  herself,  and  in 
some  measure  she  was  comforted ;  but  how 
I  to  return  was  tlie  question  that  perplexed 
j  ihem  both.    It  was  strange,  that  in  tliis  cri- 
tical juncture,  the  principle  of  evil,  ever 
;  ready  to  fuminh  ways  and  means,  did  not 
I  miggest  to  Frederick,  that  now,  when  Anna's 
reputation  had  received  so  severe  a  blow,  it 
would  be  requiring    comparatively    but  a 
■mall  mcrifice,  to  ask  her  to  remain  with  him, 
'  or  to  consent  to  seek  with  him,  some  more 
genial  climate,  where  her  health  and  liappi- 
aeas  might  be  restored.    To  say  that  he  did 
not  think  of  it,  would  be  much  to  venture 
i  upon  any  of  his  sex,  in  a  similar  situation ; 
bat  Frederick  Langley  was  an  honourable 
■  man,  and  spumed  the  idea  of  taking  an  un- 
I'  ikir  advantage,  especially  of  a  woman.    Be- 


sides, he  did  not  yet  know  the  strong  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  own  affections ;  nor  how 
oHen,  afler  his  return  to  college,  the  fair 
image  of  Anna  Clare  would  present  itself; 
first,  animated,  brilliant,  and  gay,  as  he  had 
seen  her  at  her  father's  house ;  then,  feeblei 
helpless,  but  still  beautiful,  as  she  now  sat  be- 
fore him,  writing  at  intervals,  as  she  could 
bear  the  fatigue  of  writing  to  her  friend,  Mary 
Newton.  And  wonder  not,  gentle  reader, 
that  the  short  and  incoherent  letter  which 
follows,  should  have  cost  the  poor  writer  the 
greatest  possible  fatigue,  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  so  humbling  are  the  consequences  of 
illness ; — so  incomprehensible  the  c6nstrac- 
tion  of  the  human  frame. 

"Dear  Mary, 
"  When  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  was  happy. 
Happy  in  the  contemplation  of  all  that  could 
delight  me,-;-the  clesu*  skies,  the  mountains, 
and  the  streams ;  and  now,  if  I  write  of 
mountains,  it  will  be  of  the  mountains  of 
grief  tliat  are  upon  my  heart ;  if  of  streams, 
it  will  be  the  streams  that  flow  from  my  eyes. 
I  have  fallen  into  great  trouble  since  my  ill- 
ness. I  am  still  very  weak,  and  my  hand 
trembles  so,  that  you  will  not  believe  this  to 
be  my  writing ;  but  indeed  Mary,  it  is  the 
writing  of  your  own  friend — your  friend, 
who  is  now  humbled  in  the  dust.  Yet  do 
not  mistake  me,  I  am  guiltless  in  the  sight 
of  heaven ;  and  only  wish  I  could  feel  my 
innocence  to  be  a  greater  consolation.  Fre- 
derick Langley  has  been  to  me — but  I  will 
tell  you  when  we  meet,  how  kind,  how  deli- 
cate, how  generous  his  whole  conduct  has 
been :  and  you,  I  know,  will  believe  it ;  for 
whatevei'  my  faults  may  have  been,  I  never 
was  guilty  of  deceiving  yo\i.  In  tlie  mean 
time,  I  entreat  you  to  tliink  kindly  of  me, 
and  to  try  to  make  my  lather  and  yours 
tliink  so  too ;  for  indeed  Mary  it  was  illness, 
and  not  inclination,  that  kept  me  here.  Pniy 
for  me,  dear  Mary,  for  I  am  weak,  both  in 
body  and  mind ;  and  these  cruel  Langlcys 
will  trample  me  into  tlie  grave." 

Before  Anna's  letter  reached  its  destina- 
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I I  lion,  rumour  had  been  busy  in  her  native 

vilUin^e.  That  the  tourists  had  returned  with- 
*  out  lier,  auil  that  Frederick  too  was  left  be- 
hiiMl,  brcaine  tlie  subject  of  general  remark. 
8omc  Maid  they  had  gone  round  by  Gretna 
Green ;  and  some  that  they  had  gone  off  to 
Italy.  All  wondered,  and  many  took  to 
theniMelven  credit,  for  having  predicted  the 
(Mwuirqucnceo ;  'though  8till  ignorant  what 
thenc  consequences  were. 

Whether  it  was  the  insinuations  thrown 
out  against  his  daughter,  which  at  this  time 
particularly  alfecled  William  Clare,  was  dif- 
floult  t(»  kiK)W ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  few 
wuriU :  but  all  remarked  that  he  was  altered ; 
and  when  Mar)'  spoke  of  it  to  her  father,  he 
shitok  his  head  and  looked  grave,  and  said 
Miuuo  uiysterious  words  about  his  affairs; 
whioh  led  her  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  go- 
ing well  with  his  worldly  concerns.    Indeed, 
ho  had  never  been  a  money-making  man. 
Uuiet  and  unpretending  in  his  own  habits, 
he  had  indulged  his  daughter  in  every  gra- 
tifloatiun  which  his  humble  means  could  af- 
furd.  And  now,  when  that  daughter  became 
the  ^Uheuie  of  gosHips'  story," — when  the 
whiH|Ktrs    of  thoMe   who    delight    to  carry 
avil  tidings,  tohl  of  her  folly  and  hinted  at 
hur  disgrace  j  it  (\s\\  with  inexpressible  poig- 
nancy upon  the  anxious  heart  of  the  doating 
piiriiiil.     Mary  tried   to  comfort  him;  but, 
ihimgh  »h(t  l\dly  convinced  him  of  tlie  false- 
hiitiil  (if  the  reports,  and  that  his  darling 
f.luld   vvoidtl  return  to  him  as  innocent  as 
^vi'.r,  Willi  Uiltliliiinal  claims  upon  their  love, 
iVtini  her  illnitMi  and  Nutlerlitg;  still  tlie  many 
tiiUijUud  uitinaler  would  make  itseli*  heard, 
ami  U%\  ciiuld  not  be  eonditrted. 

TlujBd  wlio  have  never  heard  a  name  be- 
Itivtul,  i:iiu|iled  with  sin  and  shame,  and 
UiiuikiUul  lissl  11  might  he  justly  too,  have 
m^  iu-  liislvd  thu  true  bitterness  of  the  cup 

.\\\  oikuii  dvaiu(hls  may  bo  sweetened; 
ii\\{  iiu4  itt  bi'..\und  the  pttwer  of  flattery,  for 
a  il*u :»  uiH  ivm-'h  \\w  olijeil  of  hope,  for  the 
UU^^Kuvv^^  lU  d^oUliiMi  has  already  fallen 
\^iu^  \»\i\  viu.«Uim  and  of  religion,  for  the 
uiuut  \\o  luvuUiivl,  and  delight  in  the  beauty 


of  holiness,  the  more  we  linger  aAer  the 
stray  sheep,  and  lament  that  the  gates  of 
paradise  should  be  closed  upon  the  lost 
one. 

Mary  went  every  day  to  the  house  of 
William  Clare,  to  see  that  he  fared  comfort- 
ably, and  that  every  thing  was  done  to  make 
his  solitary  evenings  pass  as  pleasantly  as 
circumstances  would  allow;  for  tiie  days 
were  now  fast  shortening,  and  the  old  man 
came  in  to  his  lonely  fire,  shivering  with  the 
sharp  winds  of  autumn. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  evenings  when  Maiy 
had  staid  with  him  later  than  usual,  for  they 
had  fallen  into  a  long  and  earnest  conversa- 
tion about  Anna,  that  a  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  Anna  herself  rushed  into  her 
father's  arms.  But,  oh !  how  unlike  the  rosy 
girl,  with  whom  they  had  so  lately  parted. 
When  the  first  joy  of  welcome  was  over,  she 
sunk  into  a  chair,  pale,  and  exhausted,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Mary  wept  too,  and  the 
father;  but  his  were  not  tears  of  sorrow,  for 
now  he  believed  that  Anna  had  come  back 
the  same  innocent  and  guileless  creature  she 
had  led  them.  True,  she  was  sadly  altered ; 
but  this  was  not  tlie  alteration  he  had  feared. 
Yes,  she  was  sadly  changed ;  but  then  she 
had  looked  up  to  him  again  and  again,  with 
her  clear  bright  eyes,  in  which  there  was  no 
cloud,  nor  the  least  shadow  of  shame — and 
his  heart  was  at  rest 

Mary  could  not  leave  them ;  and  they  sat 
together  that  evening,  the  father,  and  the 
daughter,  and  the  friend,  united  in  fresh 
bonds.  The  old  man  spoke  seldom.  Mary 
busied  herself  with  those  little  attentions 
which  tell  more  of  welcome  than  the  kindest 
words,  and  that  gentle  and  beautiful  young 
creature  looked  alternately  at  her  father  and 
her  friend,  with  smiles  that  betrayed  how  her 
poor  heart  had  been  ycarm'ng  for  their  love. 
To  tlie  good  management  of  Frederick 
Langley,  tlie  invaUd  owed  every  tiling.  He 
had  travelled  with  her  in  company  with  the 
old  nurse,  juntil  they  reached  the  last  stage, 
and  then,  leaving  tiiem  to  pursue  their  jour- 
ney with  the  confidence  that  they  could  meet 
with  no  further  difficulty,  he  proceeded   to 
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Cambridge,  to  recommence  his  studies,  and 
to  forget,  if  possible,  the  fair  image  of  Anna 
Clare. 

To  the  three  friends  who  were  re-united, 
(Mary  hoped  to  separate  no  more,)  the  first 
days  of  returning  confidence  were  days  of 
happiness ;  as  the  first  taste  of  the  cup  of  du- 
ty, is  often  sweet  and  pleasant  to  willing  lips. 
It  is  the  second,  and  the  third,  that  contain 
the  drops  of  bitterness.  It  is  the  afler-tried 
that  proves  the  spirit ;  for  the  heart  is  deceit- 
ful, and  afler  many  fair  promises,  will  return 
to  its  idols,  again  and  again  like  the  rebellious 
children  of  Israel 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Mabt  could  not  always  be  with  her  friend  ; 
and  now  the  season  was  fast  approaching, 
wbea  household  comforts  are  most  valued, 
and  household  troubles  most  deplored — the 
dark  days,  and  the  cold  rains  of  November. 
The  flowers  and  the  plants,  which  had  grown 
around  the  window  of  Anna's  little  parlour, 
weaving  themselves  into  garlands  of  beauty, 
were  all  withered  and  beaten  down.  Pools 
of  water  stood  upon  the  gravel  walks,  and 
I  when  the  door  was  opened  the  angry  tem- 
pest rushed  in,  and  Anna  and  her  father  were 
both  feeble,  and  little  able  to  contend  with 
storms  of  any  kind. 

This  chilly  season  is  the  time  when  the 
heart  draws  upon  its  little  store  of  hoarded 
treasures ;  or  it  may  be,  when  it  broods  over 
H»  secret  griefs.  It  is  the  time  when  happy 
&ees  are  lighted  up  at  the  cheerful  fire ;  or 
when  the  solitary  sits  musing  in  tenfold  lone- 
lineas ;  when  the  rich  and  the  gay  delight 
themselves  with  artificial  pleasures;  and 
when  the  poor  are  made  to  feel  the  reality  of 
poverty. 

Whde  the  summer  lasts,  the  bright  and 
bountiful  summer,  that  grudges  not  to  spread 
her  beauties  in  the  path  of  the  lowliest  piN 
grim,  it  is  not  difficult  for  those  who  are  rais- 
ed above  abject  want,  to  vie  with  their  more 


opulent  neighbours,  provided  only  their  resi- 
dence be  in  the  country ;  for  there  the  skies 
form  a  canopy  more  splendid  than  the  hand 
of  the  great  father  of  painting  itself  could 
produce.  In  the  ever  varying  tints  of  the  fo- 
liage, they  have  tapestry  of  the  richest  and 
most  brilliant  hues ;  and  what  loom  can  fur- 
nish a  carpet  like  the  green  turf  beneath 
their  feet? 

But  when  winter  comes,  the  stem  aspect 
of  poverty  presents  itself  in  undeniable 
gloom.  Around  one  fire  the  whole  family 
must  gather  in ;  young,  and  old ;  boisterous, 
and  quiet ;  barbarous,  and  civilized,  must  sit 
down  together ;  and  then  if  there  should  hap- 
pen to  be  one  aspiring  spirit  amongst  the 
number,  which  has  soared  upon  the  wings 
of  fancy  to  a  higher  realm  of  thought  and 
feeling — alos !  what  a  fate  is  hers ! 

Anna  Clare  felt  all  the  distinctions  of  rich- 
es and  poverty,  more  powerfully  than  words 
can  describe ;  and  though  she  was  spared 
the  misery  of  contendmg  with  coarse  and 
uncongenial  minds,  she  found  that  one  sim- 
ple duty,  of  being  cheerful,  which  she  owed 
both  to  her  father  and  herself,  indescribably 
irksome. 

There  are  those  who  shut  themselves  up 
in  retirement,  thinking  that  danger  exists  on- 
ly in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  safety 
in  their  exclusion.  But  let  them  look  well  to 
the  choice  they  have  made,  and  ask,  wheth- 
er the  evils  of  solitude  may  not  be  as  offen- 
sive in  the  sight  of  their  Creator  as  those  of 
society.  For  themselves,  they  have  an  un- 
doubted right,  both  to  know,  and  to  choose, 
what  is  best ;  but  there  are  hearts  that  can 
bear  witness  to  the  sins  of  solitude ;  to  the 
sins,  and  the  sufTeringfi  too. 

Hearts,  that  have  been  weighed  down  with 
the  leaden  stupor  of  melancholy,  until  every 
affection  was  swallowed  up  in  self,  every 
feeling  lost  in  the  ocean  of  misery,  from 
whence  no  gentle  dew  is  exhaled,  as  an  offer- 
ing of  gratitude  to  heave'h. 

This  winter  would  indeed  ha\'e  been  a  lung 
and  heavy  season  to  Anna  Clare,  had  slie 
not  been  able  to  resume  her  favourite  amuse- 
ment; to  which  she  returned  with  her  wont- 
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ed  avidity,  as  soon  as  her  strength  would  al- 
low. The  sketches  she  had  made  in  Scot- 
land, became  more  valuable  to  her  every  day, 
in  proportion  as  she  forgot  the  pain,  and 
dwelt  only  on  the  pleasure  with  which  they 
were  connected ;  and  from  tliese  she  busied 
herself  to  compose  a  picture,  which  should 
exceed  all  her  other  performances  in  excel- 
lence of  colouring,  and  execution.  To  her 
eye,  it  was  like  a  vision  of  paradise ;  for  there 
was  the  blue  lake  on  which  they  had  sailed ; 
and,  stretching  far  out  into  its  quiet  bosom, 
was  the  point  of  rock,  tinged  with  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  where  the  happy  parly 
stood  while  she  was  sketching :  the  broken 
foreground,  the  rich  purple  heath,  and  the 
scattered  fragments  of  stone,  on  which  Fred- 
erick and  herself  were  seated.  Anna  paint- 
ed, improved,  and  gazed  upon  this  picture, 
until  it  became  a  sort  of  idol  to  her ;  but  it 
was  not  before  her  father  talked  of  the  price 
she  would  ask  for  it,  that  she  was  aware  of 
her  own  idolatry ;  and  scornfully  as  her 
^oud  spirit  at  first  rejected  the  old  man's 
sordid  notion,  aller  circumstances  occurred, 
which  tended  very  much  to  reconcile  the 
idea. 

It  was  evident  to  many,  and  now  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  from  Anna,  that  her  fa- 
ther was  failing,  both  in  purse  and  person. 
SAe  had  no  wish  to  encroach  unnecessarily 
upon  his  limited  means ;  but  she  felt,  more 
painfully  than  ever,  her  own  inability  to 
assist  him ;  she  felt,  also,  the  want  of  many 
comforts,  both  for  herself  and  her  father, 
which  ehe  had  never  thought  of  before ;  for 
she  was  still  extremely  delicate,  and  the  win- 
ter's cold  seemed  more  than  her  slender 
frame  could  bear. 

"  If  I  had  but  a  warm  cloak,"  she  said  to 
herself,  one  day,  after  a  \T8it  to  Mary  New- 
ton; and  then,  the  thought  of  her  picture 
presented  itself,  to  be  rejected  and  returned 
to  a  thousand  times,  before  she  could  really 
make  up  her  mind  to  part  with  it 

The  love  of  a  mother  to  her  offspring  is 
known  even  to  the  brutes ;  and  there  are 
many  other  natural  affections,  common  to  all ; 
but  the  love  of  a  painter  for  his  picture,  is 


what  few  can  imagine,  becjiuse  few  have 
known  it  And  if  he  do  sometimes  value 
his  performance  at  what  the  world  considera 
an  unreasonable  rate,  let  it  not  be  set  down 
solely  to  an  inordinate  love  of  gain ;  lor  in 
his  picture,  he  beholds  the  clear  skies,  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  all  bright  and  glow- 
ing, as  if  no  cloud  had  ever  cast  a  shadow 
on  his  path;  tlie  trees,  in  their  perpetual 
verdure,  and  the  seas,  the  lakes,  and  riven, 
that  know  no  storms  ;  but  most  of  all,  hk 
eye  delights  to  dwell  upon  the  portrait  of  a 
friend  ;  for  when  he  looks  on  that,  m^nory 
brings  back  the  time  when  it  was  painted — 
the  kind  words  that  were  spoken,  and  the 
feelings  that  were  shared  together.  Time 
may  change  the  original.  Alas!  we  all 
know,  that  time  can  wrinkle  the  fair  cheek, 
and  dim  the  sparkling  eye  with  tears ;  and 
oh !  more  than  all,  can  estrange  the  heart, 
and  turn  away  the  current  of  the  affections ; 
but  this  mute  and  motionless  image  bids 
defiance,  alike  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human 
passions,  and  to  the  chilling  touch  of  time. 

Afler  many  a  lingering  look,  not  unfine- 
quently  blended  with  tears,  Anna  at  last 
determined  upon  the  sale  of  her  painting- 
which  accordingly  was  set  in  an  elegant 
and  costly  frame,  and  sent  to  stand  the  test 
of  vulgar  criticism,  in  the  window  of  an 
artist's  repository,  in  the  neighbouring  town. 

The  picture,  however,  was  not  sold, 
though  the  frame  was  paid  for ;  and  Anna 
was  obliged  to  fold  herself,  once  more,  in  a 
cloak  that  was  neither  warm  nor  handsome. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

**  There  is  nothing  puzzles  me  so  much 
to  account  for,"  said  Anna  to  her  friend,  ^  as, 
how  you  should  always  be  so  happy." 

**  Can  you  tell  me,"  replied  Mary,  "  why 
that  little  robm  bears  so  patiently  the  win- 
ter's cold  ;  and  sings  so  cheerfully  when  he 
feels  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  ?  It  is  be- 
cause he  has  never  flown  to  ¥mrmer  di- 


mates,  bnt  conttated  himself  yith  such  things 
••  God  has  placed  around  him." 

*^  But  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say,  tliat 
in  my  situation,  you  could  be  happy  7" 

'^In  your  situation,  Aima?  I  would  not, 
willingly,  give  way  to  envy  of  anotlicr^s  por- 
tion, or  repining  at  my  own ;  but  sometimes, 
■  when  I  am  weary,  and  the  children  have 
been  troublesome,  and  I  see  you  sitting  so 
^.  qaietly  in  your  elegant  parlour,  just  follow- 
i  iag  your  own  pursuits,  witliout  any  one  to 
.  tease  or  intermpt  you,  it  does  seem  to  me 
I  that  yours  is  a  privileged  lot.    But,  mind 
me,  1  would  not  change  with  you,  if  I  had 
to  take  into  the  bargain  all  the  idle  fancies 
that  possess  your  brain.    Constant  exertion, 
I  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  me;  but  far 
{  before  this,  and  next  to  the  immediate  pro- 
!  tection  of  Providence,  I  ought  to  reckon  the 
■  instruction  and  example  of  a  good  motlier. 
•  A  mother,  who  taught  me  to  be  content  with 
;  my  bumble  portion,  and  to  cultivate  such 
i  habits  and  desires,  as  would  make  that  por- 
tion happy.    So,  you  see,  there  is  no  merit 
f!  in  vy  being  contented,  because  this,  as  well 
'  ■■  every  other  good  thing  I  am  capable  of, 
I'  waa  taught  me  by  lAy  mother." 

Anna  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  when 
she  resumed  the  conversation,  it  was  with 
a  slight  apology  for  the  freedom  of  the  re- 
'.  mark  she  was  about  to  make;   and  then 
I  smiling,  lest  it  should  appear  too  serious, 
she  went  on. 
•*  There  is  another  thing,  Mary,  equally 
'  incomprehensible  to  me,  and  that  is,  how 
I  you  ean  love  that  homely  and  quaint  young 
\  man,  Andrew  Miller." 
j '     Mary  coloured  deeply,  but  not  witli  shame ; 
for  her  attachment  to  Andrew  Miller  had 
already  been  acknowledged  before  her  fa- 
ther, and  many  of  her  friends ;  an<l  bo  high 
was  her  estimation  of  the  worth  of  his  char- 
acter, that  she  could  not  hear  without  in- 
dignation, the  least  slight,  or  insult  con- 
nected with  his  name. 

*'  I   will  tell  you,"  said   she   with  some  > 
warmth,  '*  if  you  can  listen  to  so  plain  a  story, 
why  it  is  that  I  love  that  homely  and  quaint ; 
young  man.    We  have  known  each  other  i 


from  infancy.  For  a  long  time  we  went  to 
tlie  same  school.  I  was  dull  at  learning,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  help  me  out.  I 
was  not,  in  my  early  years,  so  dutifu.  a 
daughter  as  I  ought  to  have  been ;  and  he 
used  to  tell  mc  kindly,  and  seriously,  what 
he  tliought  of  my  conduct  I  was  of\en  fret- 
ful, and  ill  tempered  when  he  reproved  me ; 
and  yet  he  never  would  forsake  me,  nor  give 
up  the  hope  that  I  should  live  to  have  a 
clearer  view  of  my  own  true  interest;  and 
to  all  these  I  will  now  add,  if  you  please,  a 
true  woman's  reason, — I  love  Andrew  Miller, 
because  he  loves  me."  '^  You  are  a  good 
girl,  Mary,"  said  her  friend.  "I  would 
laugh,  if  I  dared,  at  your  Damon  and  Delia 
sort  of  love ;  but  it  ill  becomes  tlie  miserable 
to  moke  a  jest  of  tlie  happy.  Have  you 
never  a  Philander  for  me  ?" 

"  You  may  laugh  if  you  will,  Anna,  and 
make  a  jest  of  my  love,  though  not  of  my 
lover ;  but  there  is  no  greater  proof  of  the 
error  in  which  you  have  been  educated,  than 
the  contempt  with  which  you  would  reject  the 
pretensions  of  an  admirer  in  your  o%vn  sphere 
of  life ;  and  yet,  to  hve  in  single  and  stately 
blessedness  upon  a  very  slender  income,  is  a 
fate  for  which  you  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared ;  and  to  be  carried  off  by  a  hero  of 
romance,  w  a  privilege  not  oHen  enjoyed  by 
the  damsels  of  the  present  day." 

Anna  knew  of  but  one  hero,  with  whom 
her  own  fate  could  in  any  way  be  connected 
even  in  idea ;  one  who  was  never  forgotten, 
but  so  seldom  named,  that  tlie  two  friends 
seemed,  as  if  by  mutual  consent  to  have 
ceased  to  make  him  a  topic  of  conversation. 
It  is  true,  the  young  enthusiast  had  returned 
with  his  fascinating  qualities  deeply  en- 
graven on  her  heart,  and  his  praises  ever 
ready  to  flow  from  her  lips ;  but  finding  how 
extremely  difficult  it  was  to  do  him  JuHtice, 
without  describing  scenes  that  wore  a  sort  of 
doubtful  character  betwixt  love  and  friend- 
ship, which  might  reasonably  be  misunder- 
stood by  her  friends,  since  they  were  not 
very  clear,  even  to  herself:  she  ceased,  by 
degrees,  to  name  either  him  or  his  merits ;  | 
and  Mary  ceased  also,  contenting  herself 
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I  In   ifl'l  iiiiiii   vnii  i|«f/iMf/  III  III.'  iirrii  <  liiiir, 
mill   AiMiii  tiiil  lii  iiiili.    Iiiid,  |Mili     ii(|i|    lii'ilMili 
ji  ..M  MM  •(   iiMiilili    iidiiiH  ,   I*/ III  II  ttinliji'iily  II 
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lu'^W    Z^"^  ££ 
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•  Is 


'..»-  .1..  -     *  ::    T-*.i-:i   '   -.iL»i-j«  I  im.  ii  'jji  ' 

• 

vt:''".?"''  "'•'•'  ■i'*".'    *"*tr  iit'TisT  if^'ift  :c'  "Js^n 
•.^I  »"■*.     T*  -.T  -  .lu  vii!   :;r"*  *i  xn^ii  i  ^e- 

•  :r  . '  v«*  »~"j*  :c'  ^-i  '*■'•  ■-->-■•<•_  .:*  size, 

'(^.•^    *'' 

*»'\ :,  h.'-T  ro  :l.i  rot  c-Ll  13  iri-iJ  whether  ii  ; 
y.;i;»  siri  f*ctAvo  or  duodecimo.  "Ah  I  here 
*t,ft,*'H  my  nephew.  charn:ing  boy  !  even  he 
\.:ii'.  irri!iis*-d  iLh  love  of  literature.  Honr  de- 
ij;fltiriil  to  rrifrct  wilh  8uch  youngr  and  anient 
fhJriflM  ruiifii^ftd  in  the  same  laudable  pursuit'' 
At  thiri  irifitHnt  a  rosy-faced,  red-handed. 


h>Mii  i«iiiiiii|j  ilii iiiiiii 

h  tkii.i  II  iiiiiif  iiiiiii  III  Imr  iliM  iilil  tii'ivuiit 


JHiiil  iiiinili  v>iM  ill  iiMi  lit  iltii  it'Mii,  mill  ilii-y  ^  liluMlfTin^  y»nn(;  nian,  dressed  .n  a  short 
li.iiii  iiiiiii  •!,  iiMi>  li'iMi  nil  I  j.iii|r,iiiiil  ilii'iilliir    I'diit,  iiiid  shiNliing  a  riding-whip  about  his 

MWii  Ir^'R,  and  Romctimes  the  logs  of  his 
n4M;.rhh(uirH,  wiilkrd,  or  rnihor  waded  into 
I  iimIiI  null. 11  ilii-  liiiiM.  mill  A  mm  niiiinl  Immii  '  llir  room;  tind  iiHer  staring  at  t)ie  young 
IiIim.i  •iiiil  iiiiiiiiii  il.  nlii'  liiii  \\  iiiii  \\\\\  Tlio  liiilii^N,  luul  Htiinibling  over  the  toes  of  (he 
|iui(  ,ii  II  tii.tii  «\ii.<  lum.l  i  iiiiuj'iiii!  ntl  ilio  iilil  (iiirM,  nl  last  turned  to  meet  the  wel- 
.  ti.lii  .iii>i«  .1.1. i  .III*  III  .'mi  I.I  iliiit)i  lio  uvwr  I'oinr  of  liir*  suint.  tluniirh  with  no  very  cor- 
(I  .L.t  t  ,  Mii.>  III  <  s\u\\  iyiri'(in>;  on  \\xi  part. 
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I. 


«  Hliich  M  prelty  Mim  Clare !"  said  he, 
bdbre  the  lady  had  concluded  her  encomi- 
amt  on  his  love  of  literature.  ^  I  came  to 
Ke  Min  Clare,  and  Ftl  take  my  oatli  tliere 

iH  a  pretty  face  in  tlie  room.  Jim  Bowles 
irlli  me  she^s  grown  confounded  plain,  and 
haan't  any  colour  at  all. 

"  Speaking  of  the  Langley  V  said  the  aunt, 
'  what  can  have  brought  the  young  gentle- 
nan  into  the  country  again  at  tliis  time  of 
Ibeyear  T 

**  Why,  don't  you  know  that  his  horses  are 
I  kept  at  Langley  Hull  and  that  Lord  B 's 


I 


iMNindi  will  tJirow  oil  on  Preston  Common 
00  Thursday ;  and  a  glorious  nm  we  mean 
to  have  P  and  then  tlie  y  jung  Nimrod  set  up 
j  hti  hunting  yoll  in  tlie  very  ear  of  her  who 
had  just  begun  to  hope  that  lie  would  at  last 
**get  understanding." 

As  soon  as  this  noisy  intruder  had  with- 
drawn himself,  and  the    old  ladirs  could 
j  again  hear  tlieniselves  talk,  they  went  on, 
\  witli  lowered  voicesi,  to  ho]>e,  but  rcnlly  tliey 
!  could  not  help  ftrnring,  thai  young  Mr.  Lnntr. 
!  ley  had   come  down  with  some  piirticular 
view.    **  It  was  a  siid  aAliir,  very  h^ad,  but 
■uch  tilings  must  be  exp<Tte<l  from  brinL'ing 
peiiple  up  to  much  above  tlicir  situation." 
They  had  long  thought  the  girl  wak  more 
;  like  a  phiy-woman  than  a  rcppectabic  farm- 
<  er*s  d.'tughtiT.     Ileii|M'ctable,  indeed,  lie  wan 
not ;  tor  it  was  wt*il  known  lie  could  not  nicei 

I 

his  payments  this  ChriRtrnns,  and  that  all 
wuuld  have  to  be  sold  up ;  atul  then  they 
[  wondered  how  much  the  moreen  window 
cnrtains  would  go  for ;  and  then,  more  iiitiT- 
estiiig  still  tiiey  branched  olT  into  the  nu'rits 
of  some  articles  which  tliey  had  lately  pur- 
chasrd  tur  themselves ;  comparing  the  price, 
and  the  quality  of  each,  with  many  other 
item*  nt>t  noted  in  tlie  'records  of  Uio  book- 
Bucitrty  ul*  L . 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Tnrif  E  are  linrs^h  naturcK  that  cnnnot  enter 
iuiii  a  Miuiiii'm,  Kuch  as  Anna  Clarc*ii,  who  j 


w^uld  say  that  she  was  bold,  impru- 
dent, and  sought  what  she  deserved  to  find, 
her  own  destruction.  But  surely,  they  can 
never  have  known  how  plausible  is  the  first 
appearance  of  earthly  love,  to  those  whose 
hearts  are  yet  warm  with  the  glow  of  youth, 
and  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 
So  pure,  so  disinterested,  so  entirely  divested 
of  every  thing  either  gross  or  mean,  is  the 
first  growth  of  tliis  dangerous  passion,  at 
least  in  the  breast  of  woman. 

Anna  felt  all  this,  without  one  suspicion  of 
the  candour  and  integrity  of  her  lover ;  nor 
had  he  hitherto  harboured  a  tliought  that 
was  injurious  to  her.  In  him  she  saw  only 
the  kind  friend  and  companion  oi'  her  sum- 
mer rambles,  come  back,  to  her,  when  friends 
are  dearest — in  tlie  winter,  when  there  are 
few  external  sources  of  enjoyment;  and  oli! 
more  than  all,  in  the  winter  of  tlie  soul ! 

To  the  gaze  of  vulgar  admiration  Anna 
had  indeed  lost  much  of  her  beauty  witli  her 
bloom  ;  but  to  Frederick  she  was  more  lovely 
thun  before.  It  is  true,  she  was  much  paler ; 
her  look  of  rot>y  healih  was  gone ;  yet  llic 
colour  had  not  so  entirely  forsaken  her 
cheeks,  but  that  it  was  ready  to  come  back 
with  every  var^ini;  emotion,  brighter  and 
purer,  and  more  spiritual  in  its  variations. 

There  were  traces  of  deep  tliought  too  U}K)n 
her  clear  foreheail,  but  so  gently  marked, 
as  to  seem  only  as  if  the  finger  of  sorrow 
IkkI  lightly  touchetl,  and  then  witlulmwn  it- 
pell',  unwilling  to  mitr  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a 
]iicture.  Perhaps  slie  was  ^^raver  too ;  and 
it  was  evident  from  her  whole  deportment, 
that  experience  had  been  her  sage  compan- 
ion— cxiHTience,  whose  counsels  are,  or 
ought  to  Iw,  so  salutary ;  whose  rejected  les- 
sons are  so  appalling  when  they  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  us.  When  Frederick  firvt 
l>eheld  her,  she  was  like  tiie  creature  of  a 
poet's  dream ;  hut  now  a  striinger  mi^ht 
assign  to  her  the  station  of  a  wife,  a  motlier, 
or  a  friend.  She  was  tiien  more  beautiful 
to  ija/.e  upon ;  now,  more  fitted  to  be  loved  ; 
and  he  had  come  back  with  the  idea,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  that  it  was  im]x>»- 
Kible  to  live  without  her. 
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ir.r    *v<-T     --^r-.j    ■»-.#-  ■  V-.::    .;.:r:  '"■" 

•-!*!i:^   l,p  .-■•'»  "*■'  /l.:.«--ir;  L-i;. _-:••■■  ■-  ...:    ^ 

c,r>-:iT,  p  I  --.kn.  v  .:!rr  ":.r*  -"r  "  r.-t.".  "^:»-.) 
.»a-i  »v*r  •'.T^r.r.'^-r*.:    -p-    'Tir-*  :r.a,.rr.a:  'rr. 

.ipr  ^7*^.1  •>!:!•»-  »pPT»*»^  '.'  v^Tir  "lie  -r.i^r- 
/*^T.f  .ov->r  '•.-,•;!.{  «s|r-:  — ^p  -r-j;;.!!  >.-» v  ;  '7  »rr.- 

•^r^Tsp  n  .Apr  I.  'i.il  '..er.  >.,s  'r*-^..?  -x- ■.':..: 
fr;,.-^:'  -r^p-*  I'.^r  inps^.;-.  t",!-.  .;  '-^  -■■*'*.*r^:i. 
^rj»    .Tisi^f'p.-*      \^,r  -x-'^y  ;•  ".-.:.]  !i«:r.»»  <i^r* 

'.r  9t  -■  y  v'  •  i  ,r^f  v  i*  ■  .',p. -■*;.> <*  rr,r.CIT; '.  whir,* 

Ti'I^  »p^,'i  i4(i  ;i'?;ir •.'.'.*:.♦  ps.-"^  ;^nti  rorr.HP.- 
■rti.  ;.yA  '.-A;r*:  3ir,-J  *;•./■:«  :V-;  «!.« ';ca- iat;*- 

•«".*»  'J'.si*  -f'l^.  Mn-  !""* ;  r,-j*  a'.!!.  wli»;:never 
»^y^  ':«*frfr,-,  .'./  ;  i|j^,Ti  •*-'\:T'.'j  Wsxry  Newton 
?if;  •<■;»*  r,:!/)  ^ft.„-,]_  f'i.ffm,  ^s^  ?omethin|T 
wru''.  j.-,»  ;i  i^'op  rr,  ^i^r  w^r'!^.  H nd  •h';  npver 

V#>  •'i'»/r  t»i»f  wh''.fi  Hi*T''  PXJv*i«  f»rtWPPn 
»'v'#  irifirrm*'-  frffi/lii  n  r'^volntion  not  to  ron- 
v'fi!*'  njKrfi  ofji-  p»irliriil;ir  rsiSj^cf,  wliirh  in 
|ri(*«ri»»I/  lri»#r*'«»iritM/i  one  or  hot|i,  a  HcpJira- 
iMin,  »ir  fifMfff riuiori  of  iritirnnry,  ih  fjjp  natu- 
ritl  f•orl■l«•/|ll^rl< «'  ;  nnil  \\\\\n  it  whw  wifh 
I  III*  Ml ;  for  Arinn  frlf  Mint  mIh?  wiih  krrping 
\»n*'V  whnf  onfflif  fn  hr  fnlil,  nnilMnry  wan  a  | 
iifli*  |iii|iir(l  fliiil  iii>  Nli^l|t  II  rimiiriHtancP, 
111  llin  vJMit  of  II  yiMiit{/  ^I'lillrmnn,  should 
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■••''' ;    i^:r   one  rher.rthert  coiifi- 

■  '...!  i;.;.-  -iiin-^  .e?*«*  riian  :>.«• 

r.:  .._T  1  j^.;n  'n  le  so  ip^uent  a 

:?    ..  -.j^    ,:'  "ITIii.am  Clan?,  until 

>-=. -r.    .:A   ]r-a  xaiitf.    But  the 

s-=    ...'.,.\z  hi",  inii  ih»i  cctiid  not 

■r    -:'-  L me  '.ViLh  him:  and 

:e    -unr    'irn  in  t;:*;   Jav.  and 

■:.'-  1  -..r*  -1^  *iit;  aia^hi.  and  yei 

M.-  v'-.ui  i-'MiiPnilv  sit  insileoee 

..  ':•  ....^  'T.ix:  :;it»'.-  '.vere  not  to 

A:  .r;:,rii-  .ow:v  •-.  -:ie  -it^ath.  ofWOIiain  ■ 
•■'.:l.-?.  ni::   m   ^r*.i  "u  :ij  reserve,  tor  thfV 
laii  3i::r»   ii-roi'^  *::!n^  x  .iu.  .in»i  to  think 
i-o::r.  v-^oiu  -oiiai ue rauon ot' cheir relamT 
-.nar.cr.a. 

J-iz:t?s  »-Troii  ir.i:  A  nJrvw  Miller  were  | 
.-la   »::;'":ri:r5 .  mii  vr-t^n  ni-.ev  oame  to  the " 
■^  x  i.r.r   :::  :»*  iu?  i:v'..r«.  :t  w-i3  disoorCTtd  '' 
:.\\-  ■„•  r?  T-:»L.i  ija.-;!/  b»i  sTifl-rient  for  the 

^7".:e^.  A-.rn  t\i5   ::.■>?:   ti:'..I  of  tlii:?,  ibe 

'.".'  ■•'-irr:?:.  TTii:  aii  ^.v-irti^lition  ofdis- 
Trrs.r.-  ;'*^rLnr=.  v. ':!.«.•*,  trrminav^l  in  ase- 
v..-f  aT^riv  ■:;■•«":».»  SLir^e  d:««.>r.ier  from  which 

NEjiT."  ^TtL?  h*ir  fi.^i:*:-  ajiJ  uiircmiringal- 
•■^n-iaii:.  ar.'i  hkh  I'.-iii  tl'.e  »a!:<tJicuonor6ee- 
ir>r  r.»?r  re^mred :  Ler  mind  too.  i\-as  more 
at  t:x<f:.  and  sr.e  co'ili  a-^ea'x  ralmlv  of  the 
pii.?t  f»ni  o:'lVj  fjtiire:  though  iiotof  FreJ- 
erirk  Lanffiev.  About  him  there  was  still  a 
mysier}'.  whi\.*h  Mar,-  could  not  fatliom, 
especially  when  Anna,  in  speaking  of  the 
future,  added  a  hope,  that  ^he  tsliould  not 
loniy  be  burdensome  to  her  friends. 

''.Anna,  dear  Anna.*'  said  her  friend^  **Iet 
me  never  hear  that  word  from  you  again. 
I  cimnot  make  professions.  n(»r  say  that  you 
shall  come  to  live  with  mv  father  and  me ; 
tliouj^h  I  am  sure  yoii  v.'ould  be  welcome  to 
every  one  of  us ;  but  we  live  fo  differenilv 
to  what  yo\i  have  be^n  accustomed  to. 
that  I  know  you  would  not  be  happy.  I 
have,  however,  not  been  idle  during  your 
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I  bare  detennin^  and  acted  iipon 
,  whxrh  I  hope  will  make  nl!  thin^ 
I  will  marry  Andrew  Miller.  I  $u]>- 
oa  know  that  he  has  taken  tiiis  lUmi : 
en  voii  can  live  with  u&  We  have 
«en  waiting  because  I  thought  the 
rere  too  vounff  to  take  char:^^  of  tlio 
at  home :  but  now.  I  dare  :;;iv.  tliev 

m  m 

y  verv  welL  with  me  so  near  them : 
you  do  not  like  to  be  altogetlicr  what 
sd  dependent  they  shall  come  to  you 
day,  and  you  Hhall  ini^truct  tliem  in 
thingv,  which  either  I  did  not  know 
\  or  had  no  time  to  teach  tliem. 
A  stretched  out  one  thin  and  burning 
o  meet  that  of  her  friend ;  while  with 
her,  she  strove  to  conceal  the  tears 
ere  now  fast  failing  from  her  eyen ; 
e  could  not  speak,  for  thouglUs  rut^hed 
her,  some  too  painful,  and  Home  too 
%g  for  utterance. 

have  told  Andrew,"  resumed  Mary, 
er  wonfed  simplicity ;  **  and  he,  poor 

ii  pleuFCil  enough.  I  wish  you  could 
U  me  that  it  pleases  you,  for  I  cannot 
ly  you  should  weep  ho,  wluMi  Andrew, 
and  my  father  and  the  children,  will 

made  so  liappy.  Perhapn  you  will 
er  of  it  '/*  and  so  saying,  she  leil  the 
uui  Anna,  gi\'ing  full  vent  to  lier  feel- 
obbed  aloud. 

le  iff  too  good  to  me."  f<aid  the  poor 
little  recovering  herself.  "  tliev  are  all 
od ;  it  iii  my  rebellious  heiu-t.  that  will 
!t  me  be  happy.  Oli !  Frederick 
ey,  what  have  I  to  do  with  you  ?  what 

to  do  with  anv  tliin?  but  sickness  and 
jr? — why  caimot  I  sit  down  rontent- 
o  be  what  they  caHed  me.  the  *  village 
nictresa  T  " 


CHAPTER   X 

:  ne  1 1  •■  ir^  •jss-^^'j'- 1 '/:  >j  y  r'.  v,  "j-. :.  •  »■ . 
took  place  at  v-  *.     >.;"*-  "'   L , 


Andrew  Maler  A  lar^  e\UK\HirM(^  of 
tHend:^  and  rtlaii\e«  aA^mKi^sL  aiKl  .\uik« 
put  odf  her  minimiu):.  and  tij^m^d  tv>r  it  tat 
day  a^  a  bride«inaid«  Thf^  tables  «^'  Jamo* 
Newton  gnvuicd  with  plenty :  ^^^Ki  f<ww» 
and  h.eartv  wt^lcoine*,  wert*  Unintif\dlv  dt# 
pens^'d :  tlh>  children  Inn^ietl  and  pU\ed 
tricks  with  every  UhIv,  ainl  tl»e  old  |»e«^ple 
hobbled  in  to  give  tiie  luippy  |viir  their  blew*- 
ing.  Thert«  was  not  a  re|uninff  npirit  in  ihr 
whole  party,  and  e\Yn  Anna  Uniked  pleamnlt 
and  strove  to  smile  at  the  cimnto  jents  w^  X\w 
neighbours;  for,  blush  not,  |^i*nile  reader, 
such  thingM  will  prevail  in  times  of  leslivity, 
even  among  those  who  were  formerly  shep 
herds,  and  BhepherdeHses ;  Diiiuomh  and 
Pastorelias. 

Andiew  Miller  WHS  a  man  of  strting,  useful 
understanding ;  cultivated,  at  least  informed, 
but  nut  rcfimNl;  perhaps  in  his  share  «>f 
knowledge,  as  niucli  above  his  wite,  an  slin 
was  superior  to  him  in  the  delieiicy  and  mmi 
'tiibility  which  belong  to  her  ik*x. 

Though  constant  in  the  |NTfornintiee  %»\* 
every  duty,  whether  religious,  or  sonial  t  by 
no  means  forgetting  such  as  l»elong  to 
charity,  and  good  neighhourhofNl ;  he  senree- 
ly  knew  how  to  extend  his  pity  to  tliose  who 
sulfer  from  iniaginary  evils,  and  strew  tlioriis 
in  their  own  \m\\\.  Thus,  his  gentin  hel|>- 
mate  was  oAen  obliged  Ui  srre,cn  her  friend 
from  his  censure,  and  even  in  spile  of  \\tf 
gfKid  niiiiiagemeiit,  he  would  Miinetinirs, 
without  the  lerut  idira  of  rausifig  piiiri.  give 
uttenuice  t/;  plain  truths,  which  wounded 
Aunu'ri  priile,  and  Mary's  fi'^ding.  There 
were  lie»'id«'M.  littl«;  fKiint*  of  vulgnrify  alKitjt 
him,  conliriualiy  i>triking  «jjK#n  the  d«'linite 
nervfs  of  the  f«tjr  heroif»«; ;  artd  orie  kifiyle 
W'akn<*i»«.  by  no  ui*'.'iMm  r'Mdin«'d  i/i  Afi«irew 
Miil*rr,  waM  a  coriitt'int  t^ftuti:  iA'  trtt^Mifm 
and  a/inoyaffe  —  )•«;  whji  ••xtrefi»#-ly  i'^ti\  lA' 
\y»niTU\^  hjmii^lf  r^-ad.  tli//*jg}j  by  no  tut-m^ 
a  ffv^J  rea/J^T  al  l^-a*^.  lo  huuH*  t-f^itUMUtm  ; 
for  s-he  tli'/'j/M  '/  yfA*'r.i.0.  I **!!/>/ .  »/**» 
tit*:  I>ie  t'/fi*-*  '/  )..*  W'-il  ff'x5#U**d  '»tnr^ 
i*;.f ^  i/e  r*Vi  *'/  i*f  rt  Usi^    /?.*-  »,  4  '*•  i*> 
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Perhaps  there  are  few  thin^^  in  which  the 
cultivation,  or  refinement  of  the  intellectual 
powers  is  more  perceptible,  than  in  the  style 
of  a  person's  reading ;  for  how  well  soever 
these  untaught  readers  may  understand  the 
meaning  of  tlie  author,  it  seems  impossible 
tc  give  his  words  the  proper  tone  and  empha- 
sis, wiihout  a  regular  parrot-like  training ; 
and  when  they  read  from  a  book,  precisely 
the  same  expressions  which  tliey  make  use 
of  every  day,  they  seem  bound  to  torture 
their  words  into  a  totally  different  sound, 
merely  because  they  are  in  print  The  books 
too,  which  Andrew  Miller  made  choice  of, 
were  more  ancient  than  the  grandmother 
from  whose  library  they  had  descended ;  and 
then  he  would  give  long  histories  of  that 
grandmother,  who  had  been  a  great  person- 
age in  her  day,  and  figured  as  mayoress  in 

the  town  of ;  of  the  alderman,  and  what 

property  the  different  branches  of  each  fami- 
ly then  possessed ;  with  accounts  of  houses 
that  were  pulled  down,  chapelf?  that  werb 
built,  levels  that  were  drained,  navigations 
that  were  made,  and  commons  that  were  en- 
closed in  his  father's  time.  And  yet  Andrew 
Miller  was  a  good  man,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  despised ;  for  the  number  of  good 
men  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  them  worth- 
less. Yes,  he  was  indeed  a  good  man,  for 
he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  service  of  his 
Maker  continually  before  his  eyes :  to  make 
it  the  rule  of  his  actions  during  the  day,  and 
the  subject  of  his  prayers  at  night  A  strict 
supporter  of  the  established  religion  of  the 
land ;  he  served  his  king  with  integrity  and 
uprightness,  and  his  God  with  fidelity  and 
zeal. 

If  he  made  an  idol  of  any  thing,  it  was  his 
wife ;  and  well  he  might,  for  she  was  a  good 
and  kind  one ;  and  he  was  proud  and  happy 
in  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure.  But  her 
sickly,  pining  friend,  he  could  not  understand ; 
nor  why  she  was  not  as  cheerful  as  himself 
and  Mary ;  «>^  fixed  upon  the  absence  of 
religion  as  the  cause,  and  perhaps  lie  was 
not  so  far  wrong,  as  in  tlie  means  he  adopt- 
ed to  remedy  the  evil,  for  he  read  the  Bible 
to  her  till  she  was  weary  of  hearing  it ;  and 


good  books  in  such  numbers,  tiiat  she  forgot  I 
both  their  nature  and  their  names:  and  all 
the  while  her  wandering  spirit  would  fly  to 
liappier  climes,  and  clearer  skies,  leaving  the 
dull  realities  of  life  behind. 

The  first  coming  of  spring  is  peculiarly 
delightful  to  those  whose  minds  are  at  peace; 
who  feel  the  importance  and  the  pleasure  of 
entering  upon  another  year  of  duty  and  en- 
joyment ;  and  can  look  up  to  their  Creator 
with  thankfulness,  that  he  has  given  them  a 
taste  to  enjoy  the  one,  and  a  reasonable  hope 
of  being  able  to  perform  the  other. 

The  first  pale  snow  drop  that  burst  from 
its  icy  prison,  Mary  gathered,  and  presented 
to  her  friend ;  and  the  first  motherieaB  lamb 
that  Andrew  brought  in,  she  would  have  giv- 
en her  too,  thinking  it  might  amuse  and  in- 
terest her ;  but  Anna's  heart  was  far  away 
from  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  cottage,  and 
she  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 

When  the  first  song  of  the  lark  was  heard 
one  bright  sabbath  morning,  as  they  walked 
to  church,  Mary  looked  up  to  the  skies,  and 
inwardly  blessed  the  God  of  nature,  who  had 
placed  her  in  a  world  so  beautiful  and  hap- 
py; while  Anna  bent  her  eyes  upon  the 
earth,  and  wished  that  little  bird  was  sing- 
ing over  her  grave ;  and  yel,  she  had  the 
firmest  reliance  upon  the  truth  and  fidelity 
of  her  lover ;  but  for  all  that  she  was  not 
happy.  She  believed,  too,  that  he  would 
come  again,  and  find  her,  even  in  her  obscu- 
rity; and  yet  she  was  not  happy.  All 
around  her  was  contentment  and  peace ;  and 
yet  she  was  not  happy. 

Ah!  that  we  could  always  compel  our- 
selves to  institute  a  strict,  impartial,  and 
thorough  investigation,  into  the  causes  of  our 
unhappiness.  That  we  would  make  an  en- 
quiry which  admits  of  no  tampering,  why 
we  are  not,  as  the  merciful  Author  of  cur  oe- 
ing  designed  we  should  be,  numbering  our 
blessings,  and  counting  the  favours  which 
his  gracious  hand  bestows  upon  us  ?  Would 
not  such  an  enquiry  generally  produce  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  not  giving  up  the 
whole  heart  to  him,  who  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  rule  over  it?  That  we  are  making 
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M  better  duun  a  conditional  covenant,  that, 

if  be  will  grant  lu  some  particular  request, 

'  we  win  then  serve  him ;  or,  turning  to  idols 

I  of  perishable  clay,  which  in  a  single  moment 

may  be  broken  into  fragments  at  our  feet 

'^  What  am  I,  O  Lord,  that  thou  shouldst 
dms'be  mindful  of  me?  O  make  me  more 
j  worthy  to  partake  of  thy  mercies !''  was  the 
'  ample  and  earnest  prayer  of  Mary,  every 
night  before  she  retired  to  rest ;  while  Anna 
became  a  stranger  to  the  duty  of  prayer  al- 
together. 

For  the  present  she  knew  of  no  blessings,  at 
least  she  felt  none,  for  which  to  be  thankful ; 
and  ibr  the  future,  she  had  but  one  overpower- 
I  iog  wish,  and  if  that  should  be  denied,  she  be- 
I'  lieved  it  so  utterly  impossible  to  be  resigned, 
that  she  never  even  supplicated  help  from 
that  Being  to  whom  all  things  are  possible ; 
;'  and  thus  being  unable  to  say,  with  full  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  ^  Even  as  thou  wiliest,  O  my 
fiither,"  she  forsook  that  Father  in  the  morn- 
ing of  her  days,  and  went  on  her  way  repi- 
Bing. 

April  came  at  la^t,  to  Anna's  anxious  wish- 
es ;  and  with  it  a  letter  announcing  tlie  intend- 
ed return  of  Frederick  Langley.    He  was  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  the  Hall  for  a  few 
weeks,  until  all  arrangomcntA  were  made  for 
I  his  journey — for  their  journey ;  for  he  never 
j  spoke  of  going  abroad,  or  of  the  future,  with- 
out associating  Anna  with  his  plans  of  pleas- 
'  ure ;  and  yet,  tliere  was  nothing  said  of  mar- 
;  riage,  but  a  hint  was  delicately  dropped,  that 
their  meetings  must  be  neither  public  nor  frc- 
,  quent 

j  The  thrill  of  delight  with  which  Anna 
I  first  read  the  letter,  was  soon  turned  to  sick- 
ness  of  soul,  for  she  could  not  show  it  to  her 
friend ;  and  she  must  carry  on  a  system  of 
.  deception  with  tliat  friend  to  whom  she  owed 
•  so  much. 

j      Well  may  the  anguish  of  a  troubled  con- 

:  science  be  compared  to  the  gnawing  of  a 

I  worm,  wliich  dicth  not.     To  bear  about  with 

OS  continually  the  consciousnesH  that  we  are 

harbouring  some  sinful  purpose,  which  we 

,  dare  not  reveal,  Ict-t  the  kind  hearts  tiiat  are 

beating  lor  our  liappiness  should  stagnate 


with  horror,  or  shrink  away  with  disgust ; — 
to  fix  our  weary  eyes  upon  any  object,  ratlier 
than  the  countenance  of  a  well  tried  friend, 
who  is  watching  us  with  looks  of  tenderness 
and  trust ; — to  seek,  yet  dread  the  darkness 
when  we  lie  down  at  night,  and  to  awake  in 
the  morning  with  a  trembling  sense  of  ex- 
posure, in  the  bountiful  and  glorious  light  of 
another  day.  Surely,  of  all  the  hard  portions 
which  the  human  heart  has  perversely  select- 
ed for  itself,  there  can  be  nothing  to  exceed 
this  in  piognancy  of  suffering. 

The  day  arrived,  on  the  evening  of  which 
Anna  was  to  meet  her  lover,  and  she  couM 
not  help  thinking,  that  Mary's  eye  followed 
her  with  uncommon  scrutiny ;  and  when  she 
stole  out  in  the  twilight  hour,  she  felt  like  a 
guilty  tliief  who  is  about  to  wrong  his  trust- 
ing master. 

Is  there  any  beauty  in  a  beloved  counte- 
nance that  can  clear  away  the  darkness  of  a 
troubled  spirit?  Or  is  there  any  music  in 
words  of  love  that  can  charm  away  the 
reproaches  of  the  still  small  voice? 

Anna  felt  there  was  none ;  and  returned 
that  night  to  her  solitary  chamber,  with 
heaviness  of  heart;  but  yet  there  was  a 
spell  upon  her,  which  she  could  not,  would 
not  break,  and  all  night  long  she  wearied 
herself  with  dwelling  upon  and  comparing 
such  pictures  of  the  future,  as  love,  ronjance, 
and  contempt  of  humble  life,  combined  to 
present  On  one  side,  there  was  her  poverty, 
her  dependence,  her  weak  health,  and  in- 
ability to  struggle  with  tlic  rough  accidents 
of  life ;  her  loneliness,  for  she  felt  alone, 
with  tlkose  who  could  not  enter  into  her  heart 
of  hearts ;  and  tlie  loathing  with  wliich  she 
looked  round  upon  the  common  herd,  with 
whom  she  must  necessarily  associate,  with 
all  except  Mary,  and  Mary  was — niarried. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  bright  vision  of  <:roId- 
cn  uncertainties,  too  dazzling  to  be  looked 
upon  with  steady  eyes.  All  that  the  poet 
dreams  of  when  his  soul  is  most  elevated 
above  the  gross  tilings  ol'  matter, — all  thai 
the  painter  pictures,  when  his  spirit  tak<  s  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  soars  into  its  na- 
tive regions  of  light;  and,  above  all,  there 


all,  there   I 
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was  that  secret  voice,  for  ever  pleading  with 
the  heart  of  woman,  to  lean  upon  the  broken 
reed  of  earthly  love,  to  glide  upon  its  glassy 
surface,  to  repose  in  its  bower  of  thorny 
roses. 


I 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  weis  a  part  of  the  system  by  which 
Frederick  Langley  quieted  his  own  con- 
science, and  imposed  upon  Arnia's  under- 
standing, that  he  urged  her  to  do  nothing 
contrary  to  her  own  inclination.  If  she 
would  commit  herself  to  his  protection,  and 
forsake  her  coxmtry,  and  her  friends,  it  was 
to  be  of  her  own  choosing ;  he  only  promised 
her  imchanging  fidelity,  a  speedy  rescue  from 
poverty,  dependence,  obscurity  and  con- 
tempt; and  a  free  and  happy  life,  in  a  land  rich 
with  delightful  associations,  where  her  feeble 
constitution  might  be  invigorated,  her  taste 
gratified,  and  her  genius  encouraged;  and 
where  an  attachment  pure  and  unchanging 
as  theirs,  might  be  indulged  without  fear  of 
the  censorious  moralist,  or  the  anathema  of 
the  rigidly  righteous. 

Anna  listened  till  her  senses  were  bewil- 
dered, and  a  dense  mist  seemed  to  obscure 
her  perception  of  right  and  wrong. 

"  It  is  for  souls  like  yours,"  continued  he, 
^^to  spurn  the  laws  that  were  only  made  for 
baser  natures.  Your  beauty  was  not  given 
to  fade  in  the  damp  fogs  of  England ;  your 
heart  to  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  country  vil- 
lage. Your  noble  spirit  shall  bear  you  to  a 
land  where  it  may  roam  at  will  amongst  all 
that  is  exquisite  in  art,  and  magnificent  in 
nature."  And  thus  the  man  went  on ;  and 
the  woman  listened,  like  our  first  parent,  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter ;  until  the  one,  clear, 
divine  injunction,  was  forgotten  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  picture  of  ideal  happiness, 
which  now  took  possession  of  her  whole 
soul.  Could  this  picture,  and  all  the  disobe- 
dience which  its  realization  involved,  have 
been  described  to  her  m  the  unvarnished 


language  of  vulgar  truth,  she  would,  most 
probably,  have  turned  away  with  horror  aod 
disgust,  at  once  declaring  herself  incapable 
of  an  act  of  such  enormity.  But  it  is  the  pe- 1 
culiar  province  of  that  power,  which  too  fre- 
quently takes  possession  of  the  young  and 
ardent  mind,  imder  the  character  of  senti- 
ment, romance,  taste,  feeling,  or  whatever 
fanciful  designation  its  victims  choose  to  be- 
stow upon  it,  to  invest,  with  a  sanctity  of  its 
own  creating,  whatever  is  brought  within  its 
magic  circle ;  subjecting  every  sentiment  to 
the  censorship  of  the  poet ;  judging  of  every 
action  by  the  criterion  of  "good  taste." 
And  thus,  many  whose  talents  have  fitted 
them  to  be  a  light,  and  a  wonder  to  the 
world,  having  spumed  at  the  precepts  of  re- 
ligion, as  inventions  to  frighten  fools :  and 
having  trampled  on  the  laws  of  morality,  as 
intended  only  to  restrain  the  base  and  vulgar 
herd,  have  themselves  passed  away  from 
this  state  of  existence,  without  having  ful- 
filled one  rational  purpose,  or  leaving  any- 
thing behind  but  a  blank  or  a  ruin  to  tell 
where  they  have  been.  And  it  is  in  imita- 
tion of  these  eccentric  stars,  that  minor  lights 
give  up  their  little  ray  of  usefulness,  and 
dance,  and  glimmer,  and  expire,  like  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  the  morass. 

"  Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice, 
Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  or  ice," 

Has  been  said  by  one  who  well  knew  the 
weakness  of  the  human  heart ;  and  in  tliis 
manner  Anna  Clare  proved  that  hers  was 
not  of  adamant  Time  flew  on,  and  yet  her 
decision  was  not  made ;  the  evil  day  was 
put  oSf  and  surely  there  could  be  no  sin  in 
thinking  of  it  till  that  day  should  really 
come. 

"  Recollect,"  said  Frederick,  one  evening 
when  they  were  about  to  part,  "that  you 
have  yet  given  me  no  promise,  and  that  in 
three  days,  I  shall  be  gone." 

Anna  stood  for  sometime  in  8i>eechle8s 
and  motionless  silence ;  and  then  said  softly 
but  audibly.  "  Then  in  three  days  I  must 
either  go  with  you,  or  be  left  behind." 

Were  there  no  words  she  could  bring  in 
opposition  to  that  fatal  journey  but  this  sim- 
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;  pie  expression  of  total  and  solitary  bereave^ 
;  ment ;  ^*  1  must-  be  left  betiind  ;  a  sound  that 
.  loachet  so  painfully  upon  the  heart  of  woman. 
,  Anna  felt  all  its  force,  and  exclaimin^r  with 
!  coonil<ive  effort,  *'  Then  I  will  go ;"  she 
tore  herself  from  her  delit^hted  lover,  and 
I  hurried  over  the  tields,  and  tlirough  tlie  little 
'.  gate,  opening  immediately  beside  the  door, 
j  that  was  once  her  fathers.  She  entered : 
it  was  the  time  of  evening  prayer.  An- 
,  drew,  liis  wife,  and  For^•antfi,  w^ere  gathered 
together  in  the  performance  of  tliis  holy  du- 
I  ty ;  and  Anna  knc*lt  down  beside  them. 
But  O!  what  a  contrast  to  ilie  quiet  and 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  that  dwelling.  Her 
hair  tell  around  her  in  loose  tresses,  her  cheek 
was  flushed,  and  her  eye  wild  and  wander- 
ing. She  uttered  no  response  to  tlic  pray- 
ers— she  joined  not  tlie  hymn  which  that 
nisfht  arojse  to  heaven. 

Mary  went  with  her  friend  to  her  own 
apartment,  for  she  thought  she  must  sure- 
ly be  ill,  and  might  want  something;  so 
setting  down  the  candle  she  said  she  would 
stay  with  her  until  she  went  to  sleep. 

-  No,  no,"  said  Anna,  "  you  are  very  kind, 
but  1  would  rather  be  alone." 

"  Then  I  will  come  again ;"  and  so  say- 
ing, she  led  the  room,  and  when  she  return- 
ed, it  was  with  tltc  quiet  stop  of  a  motlier 
who  fears  to  wake  her  child.  Fin<Iing  Anna 
was  not  asleep,  she  stooped  over  her,  and 
Hud  she  had  just  come  to  sec  that  she  w^as 
comfortable,  and  wanted  nothing. 

**"  Tliere  is  one  tiling  I  wimt ;"  said  Anna, 
for  her  heart  was  melted,  and  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  to  meet  the  embrace  of  her 
AieiuL  '  I  want  you  to  pray  for  me.  I  am 
a  weak  and  sinful  creature;  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  all  now.  No,  Mary,  you  must  leave 
ne,  for  I  am  so  ver>'  sintul,  that  even  your 
preoence  is  not  welcome  to  me." 

And  thus  they  parted  for  tlic  ni^rht 

In  the  morning  Anna  was  not  dispofied  to 
be  more  communicative,  nor  Mary  to  intrude 
upon  Iter  confidence ;  so  they  both  went 
through  the  day  with  more  than  usual  re- 
serve. But  Mary^s  suspicions  were  awak- 
ened,  and  having   heard   that   Frederick 


Langley  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was 
not  dilHcuIt  to  si^rmise  the  rest.  There  was 
lieside,  a  slight  appearance  of  preparation 
in  Anna's  room,  and  Mary's  fears  were 
wrought  up  to  tlte  most  agonizing  appre- 
hensions. 

It  was  on  the  night  before  that  fixed  upon 
for  tlie  departure  of  the  lovers,  that,  after  a 
long  season  of  communion  with  her  own 
heart,  Mary  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
friend,  determined  not  to  leave  it,  until  she 
had  wrung  from  her  a  full  confession. 

Anna  was  still  up,  and  busy  witli  some- 
thing which  she  hastily  concealed.  Her  looks 
were  confused,  and  her  whole  manner  was 
constrained  and  embarrassed. 

*^  Anna,"  said  Mary,  seating  herself,  and 
extinguishing  her  candle,  "  I  have  come  to 
talk  with  you,  for  a  little  while.  I  know  that 
my  company  is  an  intrusion,  and  I  once 
tliought,  that  if  ever  I  should  arrive  at  this 
conviction,  I  should  leave  you  for  ever. 
But  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  leave  you, 
Anna,  though  you  seem  disposed  to  shake 
me  off.  So  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  sin- 
gle question,  and  because  I  am  in  earnest, 
in  serioi^s  and  sad  earnest,  I  will  speak  at 
once  to  the  point ;  and  now  ask  you,  Anna 
Clare,  if  you  are  not  in  the  secret  of  youi 
heart,  harbouring  a  design,  upon  which  you 
cannot,  before  you  go  to  rest  this  night,  pray 
for  tlie  blessing  of  Almighty  God  ?" 

Anna  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
was  silent  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  she 
roused  herself. 

*'  I  will  never  be  guilty  of  telling  a  deli- 
berate falsehood  to  you  or  to  any  one ;  and 
since,  by  evasion,  I  should  stand  as  much 
committed  in  your  eyes  as  by  a  disclosure  of 
the  whole  truth,  I  will  tell  you  that  to-mor- 
row night,  Frederick  Langley  wfll  set  otf  lor 
Italy; — at  eleven  o'clock,  his  carriage  will 
pass  your  gate,  and, — I  am  to  be  his  com- 
panion.!" 

A  long  silence  followed,  for  Anna  had 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  Mary  was  not 
prepared  for  so  sudden,  so  awful,  a  termina- 
tion to  all  her  love,  and  all  her  kindness. 
Thoughts  of  tenderness,  mingled  with  the 
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recollection  of  early  years,  rushed  upon  her, 
too  powerfully  for  utterance  ;  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

*•  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  con- 
tinued Anna,  "you  are  thinking  of  my  in- 
gratitude to  you.  And,  ah !  Mary,  when  I 
am  laid  upon  my  death-bed,  I  shall  think  of 
it  loo." 

"  I  believe  I  was,"  replied  Mary,  "but  it 
was  a  selfish  and  unworthy  thought"  And 
tlien,  taking  the  hand  of  her  friend,  she  con- 
tinued, "  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  weigh- 
tier considerations.  Let  us  think  where  that 
death-bed  may  be  !  But  first,  tell  me  truly, 
did  my  senses  deceive  me."  And  she  ques- 
oned  Anna,  in  such  plain  and  homely  words, 
that  tlie  poor  victim  of  self-deception,  who 
had  been  cheating  her  understanding  with 
the  language  of  poetry,  shrunk  back,  wound- 
ed and  terrified,  from  Mary's  strict  and  de- 
termined investigation  of  the  truth ;  while 
all  that  she  could  venture  in  her  own  defence, 
was  a  few  words  about  her  lover's  devoted 
and  generous  attachment. 

"  Oh !  trust  him  not ;"  replied  Mary,  "  the 
generosity  of  man  wakes  only  while  his  pas- 
sions sleep.  And  as  for  his  love,  think  not 
of  it.  A  few  years  will  pass  away,  and  he 
will  laugh  at  the  village  girl  who  was  the 
plaything  of  his  youth ;  and  she  will  be  dy- 
ing in  that  far  country,  where  there  is  not  a 
single  friend  to  protect  her." 

"  Mary,  you  do  not  know,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  know,  the  strength  of  a  love 
like  ours." 

'*  Tiien,  because  you  wander  out  by  moon- 
light, and  read  verses,  and  sing  love-songs 
together,  you  think  you  know  better  than  we 
do,  what  belongs  to  true  and  faitliful  love. 
Listen  to  me,  my  poor  infatuated  friend.  1 
cannot  speak  in  polished  language,  but  I  will 
tell  you  a  plain  truth.  The  man  who  leads 
you  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  calls  upon 
your  generosity  for  the  sacrifice  of  your  good 
name,  is  not  your  lover ;  he  is  your  enemy. 
No,  Uiough  he  may  follow,  flatter,  and  serve 
you,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said,  he  is  yoor 
deadliest  enemy ;  but  he  who  strives  to  cor- 
rect your  foibles,  who  points  out  your  faults. 


who  loves  you  most  tenderly,  when  you  are 
serving  God,  even  though  you  should  at  the 
same  time,  be  neglecting  him ;  with  this  man, 
you  may  reason€d)ly  hope  to  live  happily  oo 
earth, — with  this  man,  you  may  hope  to  live 
more  happily  in  heaven.    I  know  thatyoa 
look  down  with  contempt,  upon  the  afiectioD 
which  subsists  between  Andrew  Miller  and 
myself;  but  that  humble  man,  whom  yon 
despise,  would  sooner  part  with  his  right 
hand,  than  he  would  make  me  a  fit  object  for 
the  finger  of  malice  to  point  at,  with  scorn 
and  derision." 

"  Then  will  you,  Mary,  never  look  upon 
me  nor  call  me  your  friend  again  !" 

"  That  is  a  question  which  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  answer.    I  have  striven  to  rea- 
son with  you  coolly,  and  without  throwing 
into  the  scale  the  least  particle  of  individual 
feeling,  for  we  ought  to  look  up  to  higher 
considerations;   but  since  you  have  asked 
ine,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  circumstance  in  life  that  can  tear  away 
my  deep-rooted  love  for  you,  Anna,  nor  any 
situation  in  which  I  would  forsake  you.    I 
like  not  professions ;  but  I  do  feel  that  in  the 
lowest  pit  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  I  should 
be  ready  to  seek  you,  and  if  it  were  possible, 
to  save  you.    Nay,  do  not  weep,  Anna,  you 
surely  must  have  believed  as  much  as  this  of 
me  before,  or  else  my  conduct  has  sadly  be- 
lied my  feelings ;  but  I  will  talk  no  more  of 
myself;  it  is  for  you,  that  I  feel  this  torturing 
anxiety ;  for  you  who  have  dwelt  in  the  bo- 
som of  a  kind  family — who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord 
— are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  common  ad- 
versities of  life,  without  a  home  in  your  sick- 
ness, a  friend  in  your  sorrow,  or  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  in  your  remorse  1    Are  you 
prepared  to  live  on,  from  day  to  day  without 
asking  the  blessing  of  your  Creator,  at  your 
lying  down,  and  your  uprising?    Arc  yoa 
prepared  to  be  hurried  to  the  grave,  by  the 
hands  of  unpitying  strangers,  with  no  tear 
shed  over  you,  no  memorial,  but    in   the 
wounded  spirits  of  those  who  would  gladly 
remember  you  no  more  ?    And  this,  Anna, 
is  but  an  outline — but  a  faint  sketch  of  the 
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fate  to  which  you  are  about  to  consign  your- 
•eir.  Fill  it  up,  with  all  that  you  can  iina- 
igine  of  wretchedness,  and  tlie  picture  will 
not  be  less  true.  1  know  too  well  that  I  liuve 
little  to  offer  you  on  the  oUier  side ;  little,  as 
rrgarda  the  things  of  this  world ;  but  oh !  let 

I  me  iiitreat  you  to  trust  in  Him,  who  can  make 

I I  }Mith  for  his  people  through  the  wilderness. 
We  cannot  tell  when  the  precious  manna  will 
Idj'l  nor  discern  which  is  the  rock  that  will  he 

'■  fiuittem  nor  say  in  what  quarter  t)ie  pillar  of 
(ire  will  firfit  appear ;  hut  we  know  tliat  his 
promises  are  sure,  and  tliat  he  will  never 

I  IfAvc,  nor  forsake  his  suffering  people.    Into 

!  \ui  luinds  I  commit  you,  beloved  friend  of  my 
youth,  farewell,  and  may  his  blecuing  be  upon 
you,'' 

On  the  following  morning,  a  note  wbs 
brought  to  Anna,  which  she  read  hastily, 

I  and  tlien  presented  in  silence  to  her  friend. 
It  ran  as  follows. 

"  D<*ar  Anna, 
*•  I  have  hut  a  moment  of  time  to  tell  you, 
that  1  ttlW  keep  to  my  purpose  of  going  to 
night ;  and  as  a  proof  liow  much  I  leave  you 
to  the  liberty  of  your  own  choice,  I  projxjpe 
the  following  plan.  At  eleven  my  ciirriage 
will  he  at  the  gate.  You  of  course,  will  be 
at  your  window.  If  you  are  still  ^t^nerous 
enough  to  make,  me  happy,  you  phall  wave 
a  white  hantlk<Tchief,  and  I  will  fly  to  you ; 
but  bhoiild  anytliing  have  occurred  to  alter 
your  «li.'tennination,  and  I  see  no  nign,  I  will 
pai*i(  on,  and  the  world  will  he  to  me  a  wil- 
aeniew.  'V.  L." 

"  Thank  God  !*'  exclaimed  Mary  "  you  are 
not  foremen.  Here  is  an  etmy  ei3crii>e  for 
you.  Strengthen  yourself  for  the  trial,  and 
all  will  yet  be  well.  Thii«  plan  is  admirable, 
ibr  you  will  never  meet  again,  and  th(*  temi>- 
tatjun  will  be  so  much  less.^*  Hut  Anna 
turned  away  from  tliese  rongratulaiions  to 
hide  her  tean*;  for  Mar}',  in  her  uiicontroul- 
able  eutacy,  had  hit  upon  tlie  expression  of 
an  others  lea^t  calculated  to  convey  anything 
like  pleaflure  to  the  mind  of  her  friend. 
'  You  will  ne%'er  meet  again.*' 

it  almoft  impossible,  for  minds  un- 


der the  influence  of  such  opposite  feelings,  to 
meet  together  tlirough  tliis  critica.  oay,  in 
anything  like  confidence,  Mary  busied  her- 
self more  than  usual  witli  her  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  Anna  spent  nearly  the  whole  time 
in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room.  Once,  or 
twice,  Mary  knocked  at  her  door,  but  as 
Anna  openctl  it  without  saying  a  wunl,  she 
made  some  indifferent  enquiries  about  ordi- 
nary concerns,  and  let\  her  to  tJie  meditations 
of  her  own  heart ;  widely  judging,  that  alter 
having  said  all  she  could  when  the  ear  of 
friendship  was  open,  to  urge  her  with  re- 
peated arguments  and  entreaties,  would  only 
be  defeating  her  own  purjwse,  by  strength- 
ening tlie  opposition  of  her  friend. 

It  was  a  quiet  day  in  April,  but  ihere  were 
no  showers  nor  any  wind,  and  the  sun  shone 
out  upon  the  opening  flowers;  the  buds  burst 
fortli,  and  the  bees  were  awakened  fVom 
their  long  sleep;  the  binls  were  busy  with 
their  nests,  singing  as  they  built  th«Mr  sum- 
mer homes ;  the  fiphls  were  green,  and  the 
lambi^  in  merry  troops,  gimiholled  over  the 
smooth  lawn  that  lay  beside  the  g:irdon  and 
orchard  of  Andrew  Miller,  who  j*tood  for  a 
long  time  upon  the  threshold  of  his  door,  as 
if  hesitating  which  he  should  most  enjoy — 
the  fair  face  of  nature  smiling  in  her  loveli- 
ness without,  or  that  which  periH*l\iaIly  bless- 
ed his  peaceful  home  within.  You  would 
have  thought,  to  see  that  man,  when  he 
loi>ked  around  him.  that  his  cup  of  happiness 
was  full,  and  yet,  when  he  turned  to  enter, 
there  was  an  expression  upon  hi.-?  counte- 
nance that  seemed  to  say,  **  1  have  yet  more." 
At  the  pleasant  window  of  a  chanjber  in 
that  same  hou&^e,  a  window  that  looked  out 
uiK)n  the  Fame  lawn,  and  was  litrhted  up 
by  the  same  cheering  sunshine,  sat  a  melan- 
choly creature,  almost  without  lile,  and  a{>- 

'  parently  without  motion.  That  irlorious 
HUiiFliine  fell  U{>on  her  cheek,  as  upon  a 
marble  statue ;  that  fiir  landscape  smiled 
before  her  in  vain  ;  and  those  merrv  hinls, — 
what  was  their  ceaseless  song  to  her  who 

'  knew  neither  sound  of  joy,  nor  siirht  ollove-  ; 
lineips ;  to  whom  the  heavens  were  darkness,  ' 
and  the  earth  a  desert  ?  i 
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The  evening  came,  the  gray,  Btill  evening ; 
and  the  birds  that  had  been  busy  all  the  day,- 
folded  th«ir  weary  wing8  to  rest.  The  cur- 
tain of  night  fell  silently,  and  Anna  was 
alone, — alone,  in  the  presence  of  her  God. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  cherish  in  our  hearts 
an  evil  purpose,  while  engaged  in  the  active 
scenes  of  life,  and  associated  with  beings, 
frail  and  erring  as  ourselves  ;  for  the  bustle 
of  business,  and  the  dissipation  of  society, 
both  tend  to  drown  the  whispers  of  the  still, 
small  voice.  But  in  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  the  nighl,  when  we  are  taught  from  our 
cradles  to  believe,  and  feel  in  our  inmost 
souls,  that  an  Almighty  being  is  watching 
over  us ;  that  he  who  spangled  the  blue  vault 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  stars,  and 
led  forth  the  silver  moon  along  her  pathway 
in  the  heavens,  and  spread  the  silent  and 
refreshing  dews  upon  the  earth,  and  hushed 
the  winds  at  his  bidding,  is  regarding  with 
eyes  of  benignity  and  love,  the  creatures 
whom  he  has  sent,  for  some  wise  purpose, 
to  trace  out  their  pilgrimage  through  a  life 
of  trials  and  temptations.  Ah !  it  needs  a 
heart  of  adamant,  to  look  out  upon  a  slum- 
bering world,  and  up  to  the  glorious  heavens, 
and  yet  keep  this  evil  purpose  unchanged. 

Anna  Clare  was  more  than  commonly 
alive  to  the  sweet  influences  of  nature,  and 
perhaps  no  other  medium  could  have  been 
found  so  eflectual,  to  restore,  to  its  proper 
tone,  her  wandering  and  distracted  mind. 

There  ^vas  a  sound  of  distant  wheels. — 
No!  it  must  have  been  the  nistling  leaves 
of  the  poplar,  for  this  was  not  the  hour ; — 
again,  it  was  no  deception,  she  heard  them 
afar  off,  and  they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  to 
the  appointed  place,  and  stopped.  For  a 
few  momenta  all  was  silence,  and  then  the 
carriage  rolled  on,  and  the  sound  died  away 
upon  the  breeze.  It  was  but  for  a  few 
moments  that  her  spirit  had  to  struggle  with 
temptation,  but  were  they  not  ages  in  tlieir 
intenpity  of  suflering. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Let  not  those  who  make  great  sacrifioei 
to  duty,  be  led  on  by  the  hope  of  immediate 
reward.  When  a  limb  is  severed  from  the 
human  body,  the  first  terrible  stroke  is  not 
all  that  has  to  be  borne ;  there  are  afler 
seasons  of  pain  and  suffering,  that  must,  in- 
evitably, be  endured  :  and  when  an  idol  of 
clay  is  broken  in  the  dust,  it  requires  time  for 
humbling  reflection,  before  its  votaries  can 
be  convinced  of  the  reality. 

Mary  had  u3t  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
friend,  because  she  wished  her  to  look  for 
assistance  to  a  higher  power.  She  therefore 
retired  into  her  own  closet,  and  spent  the 
dreaded  time  in  prayer ;  but  she  too  heard 
the  carriage  wheels,  and  knowing  when  they 
passed  on,  thafher  friend  was  no  longer  in 
danger,  she  rose  up  with  the  thankfulness 
of  one  who  has  experienced  a  merciful 
deliverance. 

Those  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  thefr  fellow-creaturca,  must  be 
prepared  for  many  an  ungrateful  return — for 
many  a  hetu-t-rending  repulse ;  to  whicli, 
nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  being  about 
their  Master's  business,  can  reconcile  the 
sensitive  mind.  Those  who  would  save  a 
sufferer  from  death,  must  of^en  present  an 
unwelcome  draught  to  lips  that  loatlie  its 
bitterness ;  and  those  who  would  save  a  soul 
from  sin,  must  bear  with  that  rebellious  soul 
in  all  its  struggles  to  return ;  for  it  is  not  by 
one  tremendous  effort  that  the  bonds  of 
earthly  passion  can  be  broken.  The  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  is  a  work  of 
patience,  not  of  triumph  ;  and  ther^nust  be 
long  seasons  of  painful  endurance,  m  watcii- 
fulnesB,  and  prayer,  which  nothing  but  a  deep 
and  devoted  love  to  the  heavenly  Father, 
whose  service  they  are  engaged  in,  can  pos- 
sibly enable  them  to  sustain. 

When  Mary  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
friend,  early  on  the  following  morning,  she 
Ibund  her  agitated,  feverish,  an4  restless. 

"  I  am  not  resigned,"  were  the  first  words 
tliat  Anna  spoke ;  ^'  I  wish  I  had  gone." 
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i     *^But  you  must  be  convinced,  tlmt  the 
.  choice  you  made,  was  a  right  one." 

*^  [  can  hardly  say  that  it  was  my  choice. 
*  I  frivhed  to  go,  and  yet  had  no  power  to 
t  wave  the  handkerchief;  there  was  something 
!  i0  still,  so  calm,  all  around  me :  and  I  thought 
;  of  that  beautiful  hymn,  which  we  learned 
i  when  we  were  children,  ^Though  no  man 
'  aeeth  thee,  yet  God  seeth  thee ;'  and  it  seem- 
'  ed  to  strengthen  me  for  my  trial." 

^Then  let  us  together  offer  up  our  thanks 
;  to  Him,  who  stretches  out  his  hand  for  the 
!  deliverance  of  his  rebellious  creatures,  when 
\  they  will  not  struggle  ibr  theniselves." 
I  **But  I  am  not  sufliciently  thankful  yet, 
:  Mary ;  perhaps  the  time  rnay  ccmc  when  I 
fhall  blens  you  for  what  you  have  done." 

*'0h !  not  me,  Anna ;  you  have  nothing  for 
which  to  bless  me;  you  should  only  bless 
tliat  Being,  who  gave  me  a  heart  to  love,  and 
a  wish  to  save  you. " 

*•  But  I  am  not  saved  yet ; — I  commit  no 
fin,  because  I  have  no  temptation.  I  submit, 
because  resistance  is  vain,  but  I  du  think, 
that  it'  Frederick  Langley  would  come  back 
and  speak  one  kind  word  to  me,  I  would  go 
with  him  at  this  instant" 

Mary  inwardly  thanked  God  that  such  a 
trial  nvas  not  likely  to  be  re{)eated ;  and  she 
bore  with  Amia^s  murmurings,  day  al\er  day, 
without  reproach,  and  even  without  repining ; 
for  she  believed  that  brighter  hours  would 
come,  and  tliat  her  beloved  friend  would  live 
to  see  more  clearly,  and  to  feel  more  calmly. 

And  here  let  us  pause  awhile,  to  enquire 
what  i^  tlie  cause,  and  tlie  root  of  tlmt  suffer- 
ing,  whicA  an  inexperienced  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  describe,  it  may  he,  from  her  own 
want  of  mental  power,  with  a  feeble  and  use- 
lew  pen.    Is  it  not  in  the  cultivation  and  en- 
'  roiiragement  of  tho»ie  feelings  which  are  not 
;  calculated  to  atibrd  either  satisHiction  to  our- 
r  trlves,  or  benefit  to  otliers ; — in  tlie  planting 
ill  our  own  garden,  those  seeds  wliich  are 
only  capable  of  ripcming  in  a  total  y  different 
Will  ? — in  an  inordinate  desire  afur  those 
pleajiures  whicli,  however  lawful  in  thcm- 
•elvfrs,  are  anil  ought  to  be,  unattainable  to 
i  us ;  and  a  consequent  looking  down  upon  such 
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as  are  set  before  us,  with  indifference  or  dis- 
gust? Oh!  tliat  we  would  teach  ourselves — 
that  some  kind  friend  would  teach  us,  rightly 
to  value,  and  properly  to  use,  that  wisdom 
that  is  given  to  man,  that  he  may  profit  with- 
al ; — that  wisilom  which  compels  us  to  be-  j 
lieve  th#t  he  who  created  us  knows  best  fur 
what  situation  we  are  most  fitted,  in  a  world 
where  so  many  difl'erent  degrees  of  moral 
and  physical  beauty  are,  no  doubt  for  wise 
purposes,  permitted  to  exist ;  and  that  when 
we  are  desiring  what  belongs  not  to  our  own 
sphere,  and  indulging  in  the  vain  thought, 
that  in  some  other  station  we  could  be  more 
virtuous,  and  more  happy,  we  are  in  fact 
murmuring  against  the  decrees  of  Providence 
and  arraigning  tlie  wisdom  of  Almighty  God. 
What  is  the  sum  of  misery  brought  upon 
the  world  by  tliis  dreadful  delusion,  no  pen 
can  describe.  How  many  with  wounded 
spirits  and  acliing  hearts,  have  looked  back 
to  the  morning  of  lite,  when  tliis  important 
choice  was  made,  betwixt  contentedness  with 
the  things  that  are,  and  desire  of  those  which 
might  be !  In  thousands  of  instances  it  has 
be<*n  the  root  of  that  fatal  malady,  which  is 
called  a  broken  heart ;  and  in  the  present,  it 
well  nigh  cost  the  sufferer  her  life; — her 
wretched,  earthly,  ]M^rishabIe  lite,  not  that 
which  is  eternal:  iVir  in  tlic  quiet  hours  of  a 
lingering  illness,  otlier  thoughts  arose  that 
wore  a  different  character.  The  strength  of 
earthly  pasttion  was  subdued,  tlie  clouds  of 
earthly  prejudice  were  swept  away,  before 
tlie  clear  dawn  of  undeniable  trutli ;  late,  aw- 
fully late,  when  it  first  shines  upon  tlie  steps 
that  are  descending  to  the  grave, — when  it 
first  lights  up  tlie  eye  tiiat  is  about  to  close 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

When  the  jocund  summer  came,  and 
spread  her  smiling  flowiTs  in  the  ])iith  of  An- 
drew and  Mary,  Anna  wiis  not  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  enjoyment.    She  was  too 
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feeble  to  take  exercise,  and  the  evening 
dews,  to  others  so  cool  and  refresliing,  to  her 
were  chill,  and  damp,  and  cheerless.  But 
she  never  allowed  herself  to  complain ;  she 
never  spoke  of  Italy,  and  the  name  of  Fred- 
erick Langley  never  passed  her  lips;  only, 
sometimes  when  she  drew  shivering  to  the 
fire,  Mary  could  see  that  the  tears  were  in 
her  eyes,  and  then  she  knew  that  her  spirit 
had  flown  away  to  distant  lands. 

It  was  but  twelve  short  months  since  that 
proud  family  came  into  the  neighbourhood. 
Since  Anna  was  rich  in  the  possession  of 
youth,  and  health,  and  happiness ;  and  now 
what  a  picture  of  melancholy  did  her  faded 
form  present; — of  melancholy,  but  not  of  des- 
pair; for  she  never  murmured,  and  some- 
times her  countenance  would  be  lighted  up 
by  a  smile,  that  showed  how  much  she  was 
striving  against  the  tide  of  painful  and  con- 
tending emotions,  which  often  seemed  ready 
to  rush  in  and  overwhelm  her  reason.  It 
was  a  faint  and  sickly  smile,  that  told  more 
than  tears,  what  her  heart  had  passed 
through.  Like  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine, 
on  the  landscape  which  the  tempest  had  laid 
waste : — the  first  budding  of  the  trees,  when 
the  whiriwind  has  torn  their  branches. 

The  autumn  of  this  year  was  unusually 
mild  and  genial ;  and  so  gentle  and  imper- 
ceptible was  the  progress  of  Anna's  disorder, 
that  Mary  suit  no  reason  for  alarming  ap- 
prehension. It  was,  undoubtedly,  a  frail  ten- 
ement to  which  her  spirit  held,  but  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  immediate  danger.  Much 
depended  upon  care  and  quiet ;  and  here  all 
circumstances  were  in  her  favour,  for  no  one 
eould  have  a  better  nurse  than  Mary,  and  no 
place  could  be  more  quiet  than  the  village  of 

L ,  when  the  Langleys  were  not  there  to 

disturb  it 

Day  ailer  day  passed  on  with  its  little  rou- 
tine of  domestic  duties ;  rumour  was  silent, 
and  scandal  slept,  for  Anna  Clare  was  ill, 
and  poor,  emd  those  who  had  once  envied, 
could  now  afford  to  pity  her. 

On  one  fine  Sabbath  morning  in  Septem- 
ber, when  Mary  returned  from  church,  she 
(bund  that  her  friend  had  risen  without  any 


assistance,  had  dressed  herself^  and  ww 
seated  in  a  high-backed  arm  chair,  formerly 
occupied  by  her  father. 

^^You  should  not  have  done  this,"  nid 
Mary ;  "  you  know  it  is  too  much  for  you." 

"  I  believe  now  that  it  is  too  much  for  me, 
but  I  did  not  think  so  an  hour  ago.  Perhapt 
it  might  be  the  effect  of  fever,  but  I  felt  ca- 
pable of  any  tiling;  so  mucli  alive,  that  while 
the  church  bells  were  ringing,  I  fancied  I 
could  really  go  along  with  you ;  and  now  1 
have  hardly  strength  to  tell  you  how  foolish 
I  have  been." 

Mary  begged  she  would  take  some  re- 
freshment and  tell  her  at  some  otlier  time;  | 
but  it  would  not  do,  she  was  all  animation 
and  excitement,  and  could  not  be  silent 

"  Mary,  I  have  been  praying  this  morning 
that  I  may  live  till — till  he  returns  from 
Italy.  You  will  allow  me  to  see  him  then, 
for  there  can  be  no  harm  in  seeing  him 
when  I  am  so  near  the  grave.  I  have 
thought  of  all  that  I  will  say,  and  indeed, 
Mary,  it  is  not  of  earthly  love,  but  of  heav- 
enly, that  I  shall  talk  to  him  then;  and  it 
may  be,  when  he  sees  how  I  am  changed, 
that  he  will  listen  to  me.  I  will  tell  him  of 
the  hours  we  have  both  wasted,  of  the  time 
that  may  yet  be  redeemed,  and  surely  he 
will  hsten  to  me ;  and  oh !  Mary,  if  it  be  the 
will  of  heaven  that  I  should  at  last  be  instru- 
mental in  his  good,  it  will  repay  me  lor  all 
that  I  have  suffered." 

Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  neighbour,  a  young 
woman  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
both,  and  oflen  came  to  sit  with  Anna,  when 
Mary  was  engaged  with  more  active  occu- 
pations. The  young  woman  took  a  seat, 
and  they  talked  together  about  the  affieurs  of 
the  village,  the  Sunday  School,  the  clergy- 
man, and  the  sermon,  to  which  they  had  that 
day  listened.  Mary  all  the  while  steaJng 
anxious  glances  at  the  countenance  of  her 
friend,  now  more  than  usually  animated, 
and  beaming  With  a  strange  and  radiant 
beauty,  that  was  almost  supernatural.  On 
her  cheek  there  was  a  glow  so  bright  and 
vivid,  in  her  eyes  such  clear  and  dazzling 
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■plendoar,  and  upon  her  smooth  forehead 
nch  calm  and  uneartlily  paleness,  that  it 
■eemed  as  if,  in  compassion  to  her  young 
ipirit,  the  last  awful  struggle,  the  lust  terri- 
ble separation,  had  been  done  awny,  and 
it!  earthly  companion  had  been  permitted  to 
{ ptss  into  tlie  regions  of  eternity,  refined  and 
pure  as  that  spirit  itself. 

Mary  gazed  for  some  time,  tliinking  little 
of  the  conversation,  until  suddenly  attracted 
by  the  sound    of  a    never-to-be-forgotten 


*^  Speaking  of  the  school,"  said  the  young 
froman,  ^  reminds  me  of  the  Lan^leys. 
Have  you  heard  the  news?  that  old  Sir 
Tbomafl  is  dead,  and  the  young  gentleman, 
BOW  Sir  Frederick,  is  coming  down  with 
Us  bride  to  take  possession  of  his  estates  ?" 
A  deadly  paleness  stole  over  tlie  counte- 
Miice  of  the  poor  invalid,  und  a  cold  shiver- 
ing crept  slowly  over  her  whole  frame. 

Mary  had  time  to  conceal  her  friend  from 
die  observation  of  her  visiter,  by  standing 
op,  and  arranging  the  pillows  upon  which 
rile  leaned ;  while  her  eye  cauglit  tlie  sha- 
dow of  a  heavy  cloud,  which  she  pointed 
out,  fearing  it  portended  rain;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  young  woman  took  a 
hasty  leave,  and  returned  home. 

With  Anna  all  KufTering  was  now  suspen- 
ded ;  and  for  a  few  momenta  life  itself  seemed 
to  be  extinct  When  she  again  opened  her 
eyes,  she  was  stretched  upon  her  own  bed, 
and  Mary  was  bending  over  her.  It  was 
some  time  before  returning  consciousness 
brought  back  tlie  whole  tnith  in  its  terrible 
reality :  but  it  came  at  last,  and,  pressing  the 
gentle  band  which  had  been  chafing  her 
temples,  earnestly  and  afTectionatcly  between 
both  her  own,  she  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
her  friend,  and  Kiid,  in  a  faint,  but  audible 
whimper,  ^  So  soon,  Mary  !  I  did  not  tliink  it 
would  have  been  so  soon.'* 

From  tliis  time  she  never  spoke  n^riiin  of 
Frederick  Langley,  nor  made  the  leant  allu- 
sion to  any  rircuinstancc  connected  witli  him. 
She  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  reijigiied  to 
I  die  ;^to  die,  but  not  to  live. 

It  ^ipeara  an  easy  and  a  pleasant  tiling. 


to  the  soul  that  is  weary  of  the  toils  of  mor- 
tality, to  lay  down  the  burden  of  tJie  flesh, 
and  soar  away  into  a  higher  realm  of  purer 
and  more  ethereal  existence ;  and  thus  no 
sooner  is  the  future  shrouded  in  darkness, 
than  to  die  becomes  the  choice  of  the  senti- 
mentalist, in  preference  to  a  patient  endur- 
ance of  the  ills  of  life. 

Anna  Clare  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
she  was  gently  and  gradually  passing  away 
from  the  world,  or  rather  tlie  world  was  los- 
ing its  importance,  and  even  its  place  in  her 
visions  of  futurity ;  and,  therefore,  she  con- 
cluded that  death  must  be  at  hand :  yet,  had 
she  fondly  pictured  to  herself  one  scene,  be- 
fore the  last,  and  dwelt  upon  it  with  a  child- 
ish intensity  of  interest ;  a  scene,  in  which 
her  lover  sliould  return,  and  beholding  her 
altered  form  so  wasted  by  sickness  and  sor- 
row, should  listen  to  her  parting  prayers,  and 
let  her  last  admonitions  sink  deep  into  his 
heart.  For  this  she  had  made  frequent  and 
earnest  supplications,  and  for  this  she  had 
felt  willing  to  die ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  truth 
were  fully  known,  she  had  appropriated  to 
herself  some  little  merit  for  tiie  generosity 
of  the  sacrifice,  and  had  been  somewhat 
charmed  by  her  own  disinterestedness  of 
feeling, — a  disinterestedness  that  was  sorely 
put  to  the  test,  when  she  luund  that  he,  on 
whom  she  had  bestowed  so  much  concern, 
had  chosen  for  himself  another  companion 
through  the  pilgrimage  of  life  ;  and  that,  if 
its  rough  passai^s  were  to  l>e  smoothed  for 
him  by  a  female  hand,  that  hand  must  not  be 
hers.  Night  and  day,  thin  humbling  truth, 
with  all  its  heartless  and  dn'ary  accompani- 
ments, was  present  to  the  mind,  until  death 
became  no  longer  her  choice,  for  to  her  it 
seemed  impossible  to  live. 

To  go  forth  again  into  the  wilderness,  afler 
having  pined  in  tlic  desert; — to  set  sail 
a<riin  upon  the  stormy  ocean,  with  frail 
bark,  and  doubtful  pilot,  with  trembling  com- 
piiss,  and  shattereil  m:iKt ; — to  meet  again 
tlie  (TOHHes,  and  <liriap}N)intmentH,  »nd  vexa- 
tions of  life ;  with  ho|)eH  that  have  lieen 
blighte4l  in  the  bud,  and  desires  that  have 
failed,  and  patience  that  has  not  had  its  per- 
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fou  really  think,  that  if  the  could  get  out  a 
Kttle  into  the  fresh  air,  it  would  not  do  her 
good? 

&fary  had  so  longr  dreaded  this  remark, 
that  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  her  when  it  was 
made ;  and  yet  she  knew  not  what  to  say  in 
J!  behalf  of  her  friend :  for  she  believed  in  her 
heart  that  she  was  now  capable  of  perform- 
'^'ng  many  active  duties,  yet  she  saw  her 
I  every  day,  languid,  listless,  and  weary  of 
jff  herKin  It  was  a  delicate  and  painful  task 
^to  rouse* her;  as  Mary  was  situated,  pecu- 
fivlyso;  for  it  seemed  almost  like  grudg- 
ing her  the  indulgencies  of  sickness:  but  if 
1^  would  not  rouse  herself,  it  must  be  done 
for  her;  for  there  was  neither  kindness  or 
vitdom  in  permitting  her  to  be  so  lost ;  and, 
therefore,  one  fine  Sunday  af\cmoon,  when 
i  Anna  had  ventured  down  stairs  to  join  the 
J;  fsraily,  and  had  ^ven  been  attracted  to  the 
Ij  door,  by  little  Martha's  exclamation  about 
.!  primroses  and  violets ;  Mary  was  glad  to 
I-  make  use  of  a  message  from  old  Phebe,  as  an 
,  ntroduction  to  the  lecture,  which  she   in- 

r 

.  tended  should  follow,  if  nece«>ar}'. 
|j     ''Old  Phebe  r  exclaimed  Anna,  as  soon 
{•  as  she  heard  the  name,  "  I  had  quite  forgot- 
i  ten  poor  Phebe !    Where  does  she  live  ?" 

^  She  lives  in  the  thatched  house  at  tlie 
end  of  the  lane  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  she  has 
not  forgotten  you,  for  she  oAen  asks  about 
you ;  and  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  desired 
me  to  tell  you,  as  soon  as  you  were  able  to 
walk  oat,  that  she  had  something  to  tell  you 
which  I  suppose  is  a  secret,  for  she  wished 
you  to  go  alone." 

••  What  can  it  be  7"  said  Anna, "  I  will  cer- 
tainly go  to-morrow,  or  at  any  rate  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  mild." 

"  We  shall  hardly  have  it  milder  than  to 
Jay." 

**  Ot) !  but  you  know  I  have  not  walked  for 
w*  lon^  r' 

- 1  would  walk  with  you  to  the  door.  It  is 
twit  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  poor  old  wo- 
nvM  would  be  no  glad  to  see  you.  Besides, 
It  oi^y  be  pomethiog  of  consequence,  lor  she 
looked  very  grave,  and  very  earnest  when 
fciie  to!  J  me.*^ 


I 


The  tale  of  Mahomed  and  the  motmtain, 
probably  did  not  occur  to  Anna  at  the  time, 
or  she  might  very  reasonably  have  asked, 
why  the  old  woman  could  not  come  to  her ; 
so  aAer  a  great  deal  of  bargaining  with  her 
curiosity,  which  refused  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  tiling  short  of  payment  in  full,  she  muf- 
fled herself  up,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
faithful  friend,  walked,  to  her  own  anmze- 
ment,  quite  up  to  the  cottage,  without  any  ex- 
traordinary fatigue. 

Phebe's  little  room  had  been  swept  and 
sanded.  The  door  was  set  open  to  admit 
the  scent  of  sweet-briar,  and  southern-wood ; 
the  kettle  was  humming  on  the  fire ;  and  she 
herself,  with  neatly  pinned  kerchief,  and 
white  apron,  sat  beside  the  open  window, 
poring  over  the  pe^?es  of  her  Bible  ;  with 
which  she  was  too  fully  occupied  to  observe 
tliat  any  one  approached ;  but  when  she  did 
look  up  and  saw  the  face  that  was  dearest  to 
her  on  earth,  she  met  tliat  altered  counte- 
nance with  the  welcome  of  a  mother  to  her 
child  ;  for  she  had  rocked  Anna  Clare  in  her 
cradle,  and  sung  her  to  sleep  on  her  bosom, 
and  knelt  at  the  deatli-bed  of  both  her 
parents. 

"  Poor  thing !"  said  Phebe,  when  she  had 
a  little  recovered  herself,  "  you  must  have 
been  very  ill ;  1  am  sure  you  must ;  or  you 
would  have  come  to  see  me  before :  but  more 
especially,  you  would  have  let  me  nurse  you, 
for  sometimes  when  trouble  is  nearest,  kennM 
faces  are  dearest  That  wixa  a  sad  day  to 
me,  and  a  heavy  heart  I  hatl,  when  I  asked 
if  I  might  go  and  be  with  you,  and  they  told 
me,  as  if  from  yourscll',  that  "  Miss  Clare 
would  rather  be  alone."  So  I  thought  most 
likely,  poor  thing!  she's  out  of  her  mind,  and 
then  I  feared  it  would  shortly  be  all  over 
with  you;  though  I  caiiU  say  you  look  so 
bad  as  I  expected." 

At  this  time  Anna  was  looking  much  bet- 
ter than  8h«  really  felt ;  tor  Phebe'n  severe, 
though  unintentional  rc])roof,  )md  called  into 
her  cheeks  the  hiirninj^  hliiKli  ot*  shame. 

She  had  indeed  been  ill.  t)ur  not  for  a  long  ' 
time  so  ill  as  to  prevent  her  seeking  the  cot- 
tage of  her  old  nurjsc;  whoH«i    well-meant  i 
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kindiiCRs  she  had  rejrrtPtl,  purely  from  a  de- 
Firc  U)  rt'sji;!!  hcr<fi'ir  iii»rc  entirely  to  the 
induI^Mice  of  he^  uwn  fMxret  and  selfiiih  Ror- 
row. 

''Aye,''  continued  the  oM  woman,  ^\ 
knew  you  must  be  very  bad.  fur  you  were 
never  one  to  noirli*ct  a  tried  friend ;  but 
tliank  God.  I  hitve  livc«i  lo  nee  you  out  aj^iri, 
80  wi?  won't  spend  the  time  in  tnlkint^  over 
lroubl»>fl.  Sit  down,  and  1  will  tell  you  how 
I  am  petiiiiiT  on,  for  I  d;ire  say  you  are 
anxioui)  to  know.*'  Anna  pat  down,  and 
thuuirl)  shf  Ciinld  not  force  herself  to  expreHs 
much  anxiety,  her  talkative  com]ianion  ne- 
vertheless wiMit  on. 

*'  AW'll  then,  when  all  was  »old  up, — but  I 
said  I  would  not  talk  of  troubles — the  execu- 
tors provided  me  witli  this  cottage  ;  and  the 
next  thiM<r  wati  to  find  somethini^r  to  do.  For 
a  loHijT  time  I  wa:<.  I  must  Fay.  nitlier  hardly 

—  •    •  • 

put  to  it ;  hut  as  soon  as  I  lu'ard  of  Uie  tami- 
Iv  comimr  hiick  to  the  Hall.  I  made  bold  to 
go  and  :i>k  for  the  washiii>x.  And.  th<iui:h  I 
did  iiof  think  the  lady  vrry  ])liM7<ant  at  first, 
my  n-tpirsi  wa-«  <rranted,  no  doiiht.  throuirh 
the  kiadiiess  of  Sir  Kredi'iiok  ;  for  he  toMow- 
ed  na?  out  hy  tin*  hat*k  iral'*.  and  a-^rtiii  ahont 
the  family.  1  mean  about  you.  and  1  fold  him 
you  were  (Ivi.ij.T  of  a  hatl  illni-s?:.  all  owini; 
t(i  that  cold  Vini  cauirht  wIhmi  yon  wt  r»*  awav 

■  mm 

HO  loiii;  ill  t!ie  \orih|  after  wliirii  In*  ai^kfd 
me  nr)  more  (|>i<r^t:i)ns.  hut  told  mr  my  re- 
qn<'st  s!io\i!ii  he  atlt'iiiied  to.  and  went  hack 
into  the  hojM*.  Th»*  very  next  day  who 
p!»«.u!iI  I  s«T  comiiigf  in  at  my  d»M»r.  hut  Sir 
Fn'a.Tii'k  hiiiiM-lf.  lie  looi;«»d  round  at 
h'rsi,  Us  il'  to  hi*  sure  that  no  orn'  wa-s  lirre  ; 
ami  liir.i  lakiuL*  out  hi.-:  poclvct  hook,  unloldcd 
several  n.oiiR.  and  rijoo>e  out  a  hiil  ol'  lifiy 
pouiuN.  He  ill'  n  hi'L^au.  I  thou-.'i.t  ratluT 
awkwanilv.  to  ^•av  thai  ii«'  Iran-d  .Mi>;*  Cl.ire 
mij'lit  want  manvtiiinjjs  in  1i«t  illness,  whii'h 

m 

the  Millers  eoulil  not  all'ord  ;  and  th<Teiore 
he.  had  ronif*  to  N'tive  some  money  with  me 
lor  hor  espt  ritd  u^:e,  to  hi^  laid  out  without 
her  knowledire, 

I  lijokeil  at  the  n-'^te,  and  I  saw  the  fii>y  as 
pliiin  as  I  s<'e  thnl  hook;  nay  I  believe.  I 
looked  twii'e  ho: ore  I  ventured  to  speal:  my 
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whole  mind ;  but  I  did  at  last ;  and  told  him,  j 
that  MiKs  Clare  would  never  thank  any  body 
for  ta&kins;  money  privately  for  her ;  that  she  > 
had  friends  in  her  own  station  of  life,  that 
would  not  see  her  want ;  and  if  they  failed 
her,  there  was  me ;  poor,  and  old,  though  1  j 
was ;  yet  I  tlianked  him  he  had  put  it  in  my  | 
|)ower  to  work  for  her ;  and  I  knew  that  MiH 
Clare  would  at  any  time,  rather  have  a  nz- 
pence  of  my  earning  than  a  hundred  pounds 
of  his.    I  tlien  begeed  his  pardon  for  my  free- 
dom, hut  I  said  I  had  hved  long  with  your : 
family,  and  1  had  never  known  any  of  yoa  : 
stoop  to  do  a  mean  action ;  and  I  did  think  it 
would  he  mean  ftir  me  to  take  money  lor  those  j 
who  ha<l  no  right  to  it.    Now  tell  me  if  I  did 
wron^r.  tor  I  had  you  in  my  heart  all  the  time, 
and  I  tried  to  speak  as  you  would  liave  spok- 
en ;  else,  may  he.  I  might  have  taken  the  j 
money,  lor  1  knew  you  wanted  it  ill  enough.'' 

"  Thank  you.  iliankyou,*'  said  Anna,  "j-ou ! 
did  perfectly  right-'      And    the   indigDam 
Ha.sli  oi'  her  eye  sulficiently  confirmed  her 
words. 

Tiiey  then  talked  on  other  subjects,  and 
Atma  t'elt  more  checrlul  tlian  she  had  done 
for  many  past  months. 

"You  shtill  not  po  home   and  tell  them -j 
tliMt  1  would  not  give  you  a  cup  of  tea f^ 
said  the  old  woman,  and  i^h.e  rotse  up  and ' 
best  in  ed  her.-elf  ihiu  her  younir  niistress.a*  t 
slie  always  railed  her.  tniirht  be  refreshed   i 
in  lime  to  retuni  hefop^  il  was  late.    Anna  ' 
could  not  refuse  her  hosritalitv,  and  it  was  . 
wonderful  uiih  how  much  relish  she  partook  ; 
of  Phehe's  tea.  :ind  c.ikes  I-.ot  from  heroven. 

It  was  a  elear  aiul  rjuiet  ailernoon  in 
Ai)ril  :  so  t^till  and  <lnudk'ss.  ti\at  al!  i!iiii!s  ^3 
si'e!iie»l  to  arknowledje  liie  in;!iioni'e  ol*  lJ:e  ^: 
sahhath,  exi'ept  t!n»  roo\>-,  tl;:ir  wt^ro  w!:eel- 
inir  aliout  ovcr-hei-.d  wirii  :'.s  :^:t:iIi  noise  as 
il"  the  woild  deju-uileil  «iii  tlie  huiidinj:  ol'^  ' 
their  ni'st,  and  the  n-arhiL''  of  i)u  ir  vounj. 

••  There  is  hut  one  tliinL*"  llvAt  L'^nihlfS  itii,"  ./ 
said  riiehe.  as  thry  walked  tojoditT  Jo^tj  ™ 
the  lane,  -and  if  1  niisjht  nuike  hoM  loa*»  'J 
you,  1  think  it  would  he  a  ronifort  to  m*- V 
just  to   come   and  read  tb  me.  soniftira» 
when  you  are  quite  well ;  hut  not  before; 
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Ibr  I  never  was  a  scholar,  though  I  can  spell 
■NDething  out  in  the  Bible,  but  the  tracts 
Ait  Mrs.  Miller  leaves  nie,  I  cannot  puzzle 
Aem  out  at  all.  This  good  woman  does 
MMnetimes  read  them  to  me,  and  says  she 
vould  do  it  ofleiirr,  but  she  has  no  time ;  for 
it  is  wonderful  how  much  she  does  in  the 
Tillage,  besides  attending  to  her  family, 
•Dd  teaching  her  brotliers  and  sisters  tlieir 
knons.^ 

** Teaching  tliem  their  lessons!"  exclaimed 
Anna,  for  a  loud  peal  was  now  rung  upon 
her  conscience,  and  she  seemed  in  one  mo- 
Beot  to  awake  to  a  full  and  perfect  sense  of 
her  own  negligence  and  ingratitude. 

Good  night,  Phcbe,"  said  slie,  when  tliey 
at  Andrew^s  door,  ^^send  for   me 
never  you  are  at  liberty,  and  I  will  come 
and  read  to  you/' 

With  an   unaltered  manner,  Anna  that 

1'  evening  joined  the  family  of  her  friend.  She 
was.  it  id  true,  much  di^* refused,  when  look- 
ing ba^k  upon  her  pa^t  life ;  and  while  they 
all  km-lt  down  in  praytTtoi^i*ther,  hcrchfcks 
irere  bathed  wiih  tears  of  pincpre  and  heart- 
(rlt  i)eniteniM*.  But  now  it  was  an  nrlivc  sor- 
row that  rhe  f»lt ;  a  sorrow  tliat  powerfully 
urired  lirr  lo  hc*j\n  a  nrw  liti',  and  redeem 
her  lout  lioM*.  In  tjje  morninir,  however,  the 
difiirulties  attendinix  upon  tlic  commence-  . 
ment  of  a  ditlrri-nt  coursi^  appeared  much  I 
greater  than  they  had  ilone.  witii  the  Htitnu- 
his  of  the  evening  to  oppose  them ;  and 
■Ite  hiy  aw:ik«'  a  lonir  time,  pondering  upon 
llie  |wissibility  of  perlbrming  the  arduous 
duTieM  which  presented  themselves. 

CouM  slie  really  ijo  down  to  Mar)*,  with 
a  funiiul  proposition  to  take  upon  herself  tlie 
education  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  ?  It 
wait  almost  im()ossilile !  Kor  besides  in- 
volving herself  in  a  long  series  of  disagree- 
able oi*ru{Kttions.  it  would  seeni  like  an  ac- 
kliowledgiMuent  of  her  piixt  culpability,  and 
ij«-*jlert;  and  she  felt  little  disiN>sition  to 
bear  tiic  uiumphant  looks  which  she  knew 
tJ;at  Andrew  would  throw  towards  his  wife, 
while  lie  seemed  to  say,  ^'  So  she  lias  come 
to  her  senses  at  last'' 


"  No,  no,"  said  she,  covering  up  her  head 
with  the  bed-clothes,  "  1  cannot  do  it  yet !" 
and  then  she  tliought  of  all  the  little  New- 
tons,  one  aOer  anotlier,  their  red  faces,  and 
coarse  hair,  their  chilblains  and  worsted 
stockings,  and  corduroy  trowsers ;  and  she 
was  quite  sure  it  was  impossible; 'so  she 
took  her  breakfast  once  more  in  her  own 
room ;  but  tlie  morning  was  fine,  and  she 
soon  afler  arose,  and  opening  her  window, 
looked  out  into  Uie  garden,  where  Andrew 
was  digging,  and  Mary  standing  beside  him 
in  earnest  conversation. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  it,"  said  the 
husband,  as  he  stamped  upon  his  spade; 
^^  but  these  times  are  so  pinching,  and  really 
our  expenses  tliis  year  will  be  very  consi- 
derable. Let  m^  see :  how  much  would  a 
quarter's  schooling  be !" 

"  I  would  not  ask  you,"  said  Mary,  "  if  I 
had  time  to  teach  her,  but  you  know  I  have 
as  much  as  I  can  manage  witli  our  own 
young  people." 

^^  I  wish  that  trouble  i^-as  off  your  hands :" 
t4iid  he  of  the  spade. 

^^  That  it  might  be,"  replied  tlie  wife,  "  if  I 
would  consent  to  let  my  father  send  them  to 
school;  but  I  always  put  him  oil^  Uiinking 
it  will  be  a  nice  tiling  for  Anna  when  she 
recovers." 

"In  my  opinion  she  never  will  recover," 
munnured  the  husband ;  and  tlien  they 
went  to  another  part  of  tlie  garden,  leaving 
Anna  to  digest,  witli  what  appetite  she 
mi^ht,  the  bitter  food  they  had  so  uncon- 
sciously set  before  lier. 

AjUt  a  struggle  of  a  few  moments,  her 
decision  was  made,  and  she  went  down  to 
her  friend,  who  was  already  surrounded  by 
her  little  flock,  Mary's  own  words,  ^^  a  nice 
tiling  for  Anna,"  still  ringing  in  her  ears. 

"1  have  come  to  help  you,  Mary,"  said 
the  invalid. 

"Thiuik  you,  thank  you,"  replied  her  friend, 
"but  you  must  take  this  cliair  by  the  fire," 
from  which  she  arose,  and  placing  before 
Anna  the  table,  and  the  desk,  lel\  her  for  a 
while,  on  the  plea  of  otlicr  engagements, 
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kindly  thinkin(^  that  her  first  instalment 
into  oifice  would  be  more  easily  endured 
alone. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  one  should 
wish  to  know  how  the  business  of  that 
morning  was  carried  on.  Those  who  have 
laboured  in  a  school  with  a  sad  heart,  and  a 
weak  body,  know  that  it  is  an  occupation 
which  bids  defiance  to  all  the  powers  of  de- 
scription. 

Many  were  tlic  anxious  glances  turned  to- 
wards Mary's  stately  clock  that  dayy  both  by 
the  scholars  and  their  poor  mistress.  At 
last,  in  its  own  good  time,  it  struck  tlie  wel- 
come hour  of  twelve ;  and  books  were  vio- 
lently shut,  and  slates  clattered,  and  bonnets 
with  one  string  snatched  up,  and  nailed  shoes 
grated  on  the  floor,  and  benches  replaced, 
and  all  the  noisy  party  took  tlieir  leave ;  ex- 
cept little  Martha,  who,  silently  stealing  to- 
wards Anna's  chair,  and  looking  up  into  her 
face  with  affectionate  concern,  said,  '•  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  belter  again.  Miss  Clare." 

"  Thank  you,  my  love,"  said  Arma,  as  she 
tried  to  lift  the  little  girl  upon  her  lap;  but 
finding  she  had  not  yet  sufficient  strength, 
she  bent  down  her  face  to  Martha's  rosv 
cheek,  while  her  tears  fell  fast,  and  mingled 
with  the  glossy  ringlets  of  tlie  child. 

In  the  aHernoon  the  boisterous  little  party 
come  again ;  but  Mary  insisted  upon  attend- 
ing to  them  herself  during  half  the  day,  until 
Anna  was  stronger  and  better  able  to  bear 
the  fatigue.  She  would  very  gladly  give 
them  up  to  her  in  the  morning,  for  she  had 
many  other  occupations  which  she  could  not 
well  neglect;  so  soon,  however,  as  Anna  was 
able  to  bear  with  them  all  tlie  day,  she  made 
no  farther  resistance,  and  it  was  astonishing 
how  cheerful  the  young  schoolmistresn  found 
herself  when  the  clock  struck  five,  and  she 
fell  that  a  very  important,  though  somewhat 
irksome  duty,  had  been  faithfully  performed. 

The  evenings  were  now  growing  loner 
enough  for  a  walk  aller  tea,  and  Anna  could 
not  deny  herself  the  luxury  of  walking  alone, 
sometimes  with  a  volume  of  Byron  in  her 
hand,  and  sometimes  with  the  reins  of  ima- 
gination let  loose,  that  fancy  might  roam  at 
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will  over  the  pleasures  of  the  past,  andfeitf 
again  from  the  forbidden  tree ;  the  ineritft- 
ble  consequence  of  which  was,  that  she  al- 
ways returned  from  tliese  Wdlks  with  an  ad- 
ditional cloud  upon  her  brow,  and  a  heavier 
load  upon  her  heart 

"Are  you  going  to  walk  this  evening 
Anna?"  said  her  friend,  one  day  as  they 
were  just  finishing  an  early  tea. 

Anna  replied  that  she  was ;  and  Maij 
tlien  proposed  that  she  should  go  with  har 
to  sec  a  poor  girl  who  had  been  dieadfuDf 
burnt,  to  which  Anna,  not  being  ableta 
state  her  objections,  reluctantly  conseRtcd. 

On  their  wny,  Mary  told  Anna  tlie  hirta- 
ry  of  this  poor  creature,  whose  recent 
dent,  indeed,  formed  tlie  only  incident  of 
interest,  in  her  whole  life ;  for  she  was  a 
per  from  a  distant  parish,  about  the  age  af 
sixteen,  who  had  come  to  exchange  her  tcr- 
vices  fur  her  bread,  in  the  family  of  a  veiy 

small  farmer  in  llie  village  of  L .    Itwaa 

supposed,  that  having  risen  one  momiag 
early  to  light  a  fire,  she  Imd  fallen  asleep 
wiiile  blowing  it;  for  when  her  shrieks  had 
roused  the  Jamily,  she  was  found  lying  upon 
the  hearth,  but  never  was  able  to  explaio 
what  was  the  real  caus«  of  the  accident 

The  mistress  of  the  house,  neitlier  vfiy 
kind,  nor  very  pnident,  coul  J  only  sluiek  io 
concert  with  tlie  girl ;  and  the  master  added 
his  bass,  wondering  why  pt*ople  need  have 
such  creatures  in  their  houses ;  for  f>he  had 
always  eaten  more  than  she  was  worth ;  and 
when  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  he  would  not 
stir  an  inch  towards  the  place  before  he  had 
informed  himself  to  what  parish  she  bt'lon^ 
ed,  and  whether  he  was  likely  to  obtain  a 
full  and  speedy  remuneration  tor  his  painp.* 

*'Sho  is  a  great  wutlVrer,"  continued  Ma 
ry,  ^'she  has  been  laid  upon  her  bed  without 
tlie  power  to  move,  for  ten  weeks ;  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  her  recovery.  Yet  no  one 
cares  whether  she  lives  or  dieia,  exrrpt  lor 
the  trouble  she  is  to  them.  She  lias  so  ma- 
ny trightful  wounds,  that  she  requires  a 
great  deal  of  support,  and  I  do  believe  she  it 
grudged  by  the  pari»<h  every  morwl  tliotslie 

•  A  fuel. 
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eats.  And  all  day  long,  her  master  and 
mi«tre88  are  quarrelling  about  her ;  the  one 
declaring  that  she  cannot  do  witiiout  some 
help  to  nurse  her,  and  the  other  saying  all 
kinds  ot'  cruel  things  in  her  hearing,  about 
parish  beggars  hanging  on  their  hands,  and 
eating  Uic  bread  out  of  tlieir  moutlis." 

By  this  time  the  two  friends  had  reached 
the  house.  They  knocked,  and  after  wait- 
ing a  long  time,  tlie  door  was  opened  by  a 
slovenly  woman,  who  let  them  in,  with  many 
complaints,  that  she  was  now  never  fit  to  be 
seen  by  any  one.  She  then  showed  them 
into  a  litUe  sleeping  room,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  where,  on  a  narrow  bed  without  hang- 
ings, lay  the  poor  orphan  girl ;  her  cheerful 
'itMy  face  peeping  over  the  bed-clothes  that 
rwere  none  of  the  whitest  Her  eyes  were 
wild  and  bright  with  fever,  her  teeth  white 
and  prominent,  while,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  hunger,  she  was  gnawing  a  well- 
picked  bone ;  not  that  she  was  really  too 
scantily  supplied,  but  the  state  of  her  body 
occasioned  a  continual  craving  for  food. — 
On  seeing  Mary,  she  laid  down  the  bone  and 
miled ;  for  this  was  not  her  first  visit,  and 
•he  had  never  heard  any  one  speak  to  her  so 
kindly  as  Mary  in  her  whole  life. 

Mary  asked  her  a  few  questions,  and  then, 
determined  that  her  friend  should  see  for 
Ikenelf  what  real  misery  there  was  in  the 
world,  she  folded  down  the  bed  clothes  be- 
fore the  could  be  aware  of  her  intention,  and 
exposed,  to  her  astonishment  and  horror, 
^  whole  of  one  shrivelled  arm  and  shoulder. 
'^I  dare  say  y«u  think  it  looks  very  bad, 
*t*sm,"  said  the  poor  girl  to  Anna;  "but 
^ear  me !  I'm  quite  easy  now.  It's  when 
^  move  me  that  I  suffer  most  Perhaps 
I  don't  bear  it  so  well  as  I  might ;  for  they 
^U  me  I  shotdd  not  complain :  it's  they  that 
ou^t  to  complain  who  have  all  tlie  trouble ; 
tod  a  deal  of  trouble  they  have,  I'm  sure, 
^io^h  it's  no  fault  of  mine.  It's  ten  weeks 
now,  ma'am,  since  it  happened ;  and  if  it  was 
not  for  this  good  lady,  I  should  feel  the  time 
ioQg;  but  she  comes  every  two  or  three  days, 
•od  then  it's  somctliing  to  think  about  be- 
tween times,  80  that  I  get  on  very  well,  ex- 
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cept  for  the  dressings  and  the  movings,  as  I 
said  before." 

^  And  you  want  for  nothing?"  asked  Mary. 

'*  Oh !  no,  nothing.  I  have  every  tiling  I 
can  desire." 

"  And  your  mistress  is  kind  to  you  T* 

*'  Slug's  kind  in  her  way,  ma'am ;  but  tiiat's 
very  different  from  your  way." 

Mary  then  offered  to  read  to  lier,  request- 
ing her  to  choose  out  of  a  number  of  tracts, 
or,  if  she  preferred  it,  a  ciiapter  of  the  Bible. 
The  girl  chose  the  latter,  and  while  Anna 
sat  listening  to  Mary's  gentle  but  untutored 
voice,  she  could  not  help  wondering  how  it 
was  that  siie  felt  so  much  happier  that  even- 
ing than  when  she  walked  out  alone,  or  with 
only  Byron  for  her  companion. 

"  This  you  mast  allow  to  be  a  real  misery," 
said  Amia,  when  they  left  the  house. 

"  I  should  indeed  say  it  was  a  real  miser>\" 
replied  her  friend,  '^  if  he  who  sends  afflic- 
tions to  try  his  creatures  did  not  bountifully 
dispense  his  mercies  too.  I  iiave  seen  this 
poor  child  often,  yet  have  I  never  heard  her 
complsun.  And  if  a  countenance  might  be 
trusted,  I  should  say  that  she  was  not  only 
resigned,  but  cheerful.  It  is  true,  she  is 
treated  with  what  we  should  call  cruelty,  and 
neglect ;  but  never  having  known  the  com- 
fort of  kindness,  she  does  not  feel  the  want 
of  it  She  knows  that  she  must  die ;  and 
yet  I  do  believe  this  poor  friendless  creature 
is  blessed  upon  her  sick  bed,  with  such  glo- 
rious visions  of  a  future  life,  as  a  king  might 
wisely  give  his  crown  to  purchase.  Then 
ought  not  this,  Anna,  to  be  a  lesson  to  us ; 
and  a  warning  to  look  well  into  ourselves, 
and  see,  when  we  complain  and  feel  un- 
happy, whether  the  fault  is  not  with  our  own 
hearts ;  and  try,  whether  by  some  act  of  self- 
denial,  the  giving  up  of  some  idol,  or  the  per- 
Ibrmance  of  some  needful  duty,  accompanied 
always  by  earnest  and  humble  prayer,  we 
cannot  remove  the  burden  from  our  spirits 
and  look  with  rheerfulncss  and  gratitude 
upon  a  world,  where  so  much  is  designed 
and  calculated  to  give  us  pleasure. 

On  the  following  day  Anna  recollected 
that  she  had  never  3ret  fulfilled  her  promise 
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to  Phebe,  and,  therefore,  when  the  evening 
came,  she  took  with  her  a  tract  which  Mary 
had  recommended,  and  went  to  sit  an  hour 
with  her  old  friend,  whom  she  found  in  the 
same  room,  still  clean  and  comfortable, 
though  she  was  herself  busy  ironing  and  pre- 
paring an  extensive  assortment  of  clean  linen 
for  the  Hall. 

Anna  sat  down,  and  tliough  her  eye  some- 
times caught  the  initials  of  Frederick  Lang- 
ley,  and  rested  for  a  moment  upon  the  ele- 
gant muslin  dresses  spread  forth  before  the 
fire,  she  got  through  with  the  tract  much  to 
Phebe^s  admiration,  and  with  some  Utde  in- 
terest even  to  hersell*;  and  when  she  rose  up 
to  go  away,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing, that  a  kind  duty  had  been  performed  to 
a  poor  and  tried,  and  faithful  serx'ant  who 
richly  deserved  it  at  her  hands. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Anna  Clare  now  began,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  illness,  to  think  of  returning  to  her 
pencil;  for  the  mornings  were  bright  and 
sunny ;  the  family  of  Andrew  Miller  rose 
and  breakfasted  early,  and  her  pupils  never 
came  before  ten  o'clock. 

Her  painting  room,  once  to  her  the  happi- 
est spot  on  earth,  had  been  scrupulously 
kept  by  Mary,  unoccupied,  and  undisturbed ; 
but  it  was  a  painful  thing  at  first  to  enter  that 
room,  more  especially  to  lake  up  her  pencil 
and  her  palette,  and  seat  herself  again  be- 
fore her  easel.  For  when  thus  seated,  there 
came  back  such  busy  crowding  images; 
such  '^  fragments  of  disjointed  things,"  so 
fraught  with  melancholy  interest,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  proceed  with  any  hope 
of  success.  Besides,  what  subject  to  choose, 
became  a  difficult  question,  for  all  were  now 
alike  to  her — except  those  which  she  dared 
not  venture  to  look  upon ;  and  then,  who  that 
was  qualified,  eidier  to  commend  or  to  cor- 
rect, would  see  her  performance  ? 

Oh !  how  we  miss,  in  our  accustomed  pur- 


I  suits,  the  eye  whose  watchful  glance  hai 
j  been  as  a  light  around  our  leet!  ali^it 
may  have  been,  which  served  only  to  daxzle 
and  bewilder;  but  wliat  resplendent  lomi- 
nary  in  ailer-life,  will  ever  beam  upon  oor 
path  with  a  brightness  like  this ! 

Anna  at  last  discovered  amongst  her  draw- 
ings, a  scene  on  one  of  the  lakes  of  North 
America,  which  she  fancied  miglit  be  made 
into  a  painting ;  and  this  being  safe  ground 
to  work  upon,  she  set  about  it  in  a  very  dili- 
gent and  laborious  manner,  although  from 
long  disuse,  her  right-hand  seemed  almoA 
to  have  forgot  its  cunning. 

With  this  work  she  was  one  daybonlf 
employed,  about  tlie  hour  of  noon,  when 
Mary  announced,  with  some  degree  of  em- 
barrassment and  confusion,  a  call  from  Ltdy 
Langlcy. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  an  eail 
whose  interest  had  secured  Sir  Frederick  a 
seat  in  Parliament ;  and  for  this  reason,  and 
this  alone,  some  persons  were  daring  enough 
to  say  that  he  had  married  her.  The  match, 
it  is  true,  had  been  very  speedily  made  up 
when  they  were  both  in  Italy,  and  whatever 
the  lady's  merits  might  be,  it  was  clear  to 
any  beholder  that  beauty  had  not  been  the 
attraction,  on  her  part  at  least  She  was, 
however,  a  kind,  patronizing  sort  of  woman, 
active,  and  busy  about  oilier  people's  aflfain, 
having  none  of  her  own,  and  Sir  Frederick 
being  mostly  in  town.  It  was  her  pride,  as 
well  as  her  pleasure,  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
everything  of  importance  transacted  in  the 

village  of  L ;  and  having  heard  much 

of  the  usefulness  of  Mrs.  Miller,  she  had 
come  to  talk  over  with  her  tlie  management 
of  infant  schools,  and  other  charitable  instito- 
tions,  in  the  hope  of  finding  this  good  woman 
a  willing  instrument  in  her  hands,  for  the 
promotion  of  her  many,  and  often  changing 
plans,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  There  was,  besides,  a  lurking  cnnos- 
ity  in  her  mind  to  see  Mrs.  Millers  friend, 
about  whom  she  had  heard  some  very  con- 
tradictory reports.  So  soon,  however,  as 
tliis  friend  made  her  appearance,  nil  that  bad 
been  said  to  her  disparagement  vanished 
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from  the  lady's  recollection ;  for  on  the  very 
first  sight  of  Anna,  she  took  to  her  amaz- 
ingly, and  determined  to  draw  her  out  and 
to  patronize  her. 

With  her  wannest  feelings  excited,  she  re- 
quested an  introduction  to  Anna's  painting 
room ;  and  looking  with  every  appearance 
of  delight  upon  the  American  scene,  in  which 
the  most  ordinary  combination  of  prussian 
blue  and  raw  sienna,  gave  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  distant  heavens,  she  turned  to 
the  fair  artist,  and  asked  if  she  did  not  feel 
happy  in  her  sky. 

"  Oh  !  extremely  happy,"  was  Anna's  in- 
ward response;  but  she  had  not  ime  to  make  a 
more  audible  reply,  for  the  lady  ran  on  with 
the  greatest  volubility,  not  contenting  herself 
with  generalizing  about  tone  and  colouring, 
bat  venturing  fearlessly  upon  the  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies  of  colour ;  handling, 
(breshortemng,  and  bringing  out ;  until  Anna, 
bewildered  with  astonishment,  began  to 
wonder  whether  her  illustrious  visiter  really 
knew  a  great  deal,  or  nothing  at  all,  about 
the  matter. 

'^  Ha !  you  paint  portraits,  too !"  exclaimed 
^  lady,  looking  up  to  a  likeness  of  William 
Clare,  painted  by  his  daughter.  "  Charm- 
ing itudy ! — What  a  dear  old  man  ! — quite 
patriarchal  with  his  white  locks !  What 
iwrald  I  not  give  for  a  portrait  of  Sir  Frede- 
rick P  she  continued,  in  a  more  emphatic 
^tnd  earnest  tone ;  at  the  same  time  laying 
W  white  hand  upon  Anna's  arm,  who  felt 
no  inelination  to  withdraw  her  own,  since  it 
■offin^d  nothing  by  the  comparison. 

"Is  it  possible?  could    I    prevail  with 
ytm?' 
"1  never  paint  gentlemen." 
^'Ah!  you  mean  young  gentlemen;  you 
^OQJd  not  mind  an  old  married  man,  like  Sir 
Frederick?" 
^  1  never  go  from  home  to  paint  any  one." 
"  Indeed !  that's  very  cruel ;  but  perhaps, 
^  Sir  Frederick  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
^me  to  you ;  and  yet,  I  don't  know,  it  is  al- 
ni08t  impossible  now  to  catch  him  for  two 


^  I  believe  I  must  decline  the  honour  alto- 
gether." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter?  Perhaps  you 
think  1  should  be  jealous.  The  last  thing  on 
earth  I  should  think  of;  for,  bet\veen  our- 
selves. Sir  Frederick  is  now  so  much  en- 
gaged with  public  affairs,  that  he  cares  no 
more  for  beauty  than  I  do  for  business." 

^^  Indeed !"  said  Anna,  with  well  acted  as- 
tonishment 

There  was  a  looking-glass  in  that  paint- 
ing-room (ask  not  why !),  placed  in  the  best 
possible  situation ;  and  in  this  mirror,  were 
at  this  time  reflected  the  figures  of  tlie  two 
ladies,  in  clear  and  striking  contrtist.  The 
temptation  was  irresistible.  One  glance 
was  all  that  Anna  ventured ;  but  tliat  glance 
waf  sufficient  to  bring  the  glow  of  womanly 
triumph  into  her  face,  heightening  the 
beauty  which  she  would  not  at  tiiis  moment 
have  exchanged  for  a  diadem ;  for  Lady 
Langley  was  a  little,  hard-featured  woman, 
with  dull  grey  eyes,  and  a  complexion  with 
which  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  either 
singly  or  collectively,  must  eternally  antipa- 
tliise. 

The  different  reflections  which  the  tell- 
tale mirror  had  excited,  followed  each  other 
much  more  rapidly  than  they  could  possibly 
be  (leRcribcd ;  and  all  the  while  the  eloquent 
lady  went  on. 

*'  Did  you  ever  see  Sir  Frederick  ?  He  is, 
I  assure  you,  the  best  subject  in  the  world 
for  a  picmre.  His  hair  is  not  so  dark  as 
yours.  Why,  bless  me !  (her  eyes  dilating 
to  their  utmost  width)  you  arc  exactly  like 
a  picture  I  found  soon  ader  we  married, 
hid  behind  a  trunk.  I  did  not  observe  it 
while  you  looked  so  pale,  but  now  it's  very 
odd,  I  never  saw  a  greater  likeness  in  my 
life.  I  remember  asking  Sir  Frederick 
about  that  picture,  and  he  told  me  some 
story  about  its  being  painted  by  an  Italian 
artist" 

"I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Anna,  with 
well  affected  curiosity,  as  soon  as  she  had 
recovered  her  self-possession. 

"  You  shall,  if  I  can  Q^id  it ;  but  that  is 
hardly  probable,  for  I  believe  it  wtis  put 
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away  in  one  of  thooe  large  haunted  rooms,  at 
the  top  of  the  hoime,  where  no  one  dares  to 
go  alone.  But  I'll  go  myself^  and  send  it  to 
you.  It  certainly  has  more  colour  than  you 
have  now,  and  looks — I  will  not  say  younger, 
but  happier.  However,  you  shall  see  it 
yourself:"  and  so  saying,  the  busy  lady 
wished  them  a  good  morning,  and  hurried 
home. 

"A  good  natured  little  woman,"  said 
Anna,  as  soon  as  she  and  Mary  were  left  to 
themselves.  "  Sir  Frederick  had  a  line  taste 
for  beauty." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Anna ;  take  care  what  you 
say." 

"  Nay,  I  would  not  for  the  world  say  any 
thing  against  this  good  lady,  who  seems  so 
graciously  disposed  towards  her  hun^ble 
servant;  but  did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
like  her  choice  of  colours — a  bright  laven- 
der! Nay,  do  not  look  so  grave,  Mary,  I 
will  not  say  another  word  if  I  displease 
you ;  but  do  you  know  I  have  been  solicited 
to  paint  a  portrait  of— Sir  Frederick." 

"  Impossible !" 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you  it  was  so ;  and  now^ 
Mary,  what  do  you  say,  shall  I  dress  myself 
'all  in  a  green  mantel,'  as  ladies  do  in  story 
books, 

*"  And  hie  me  to  Sir  Frederick's  HaH, 

And  to  hia  lady's  bower, 
And  Mk  the  menials  great  and  small, 

Which  is  the  fairer  dower )" 

"  1  think  1  can  trust  you." 

"  Trust  me,  Mary !  you  may  indeed  trust 
me.  For  all  the  wealth  this  lady  possesses, 
and  her  rank,  if  she  could  bestow  it  upon 
me,  1  would  not  place  myself  in  such  a  situa- 
tioa 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  parcel 
was  brought  to  Anna,  which  she  took  into 
her  painting  room,  and  unfolded  alone,  with 
the  door  barred,  her  chair  placed  beside  the* 
Gre,  and  her  feet  resting  upon  tlie  fender. 

It  was  indeed  her  own  picture :  too  like 
herself:  for  it  was  much  the  worse  for  the 
time  which  had  passed  since  it  was  painted. 

"  You  have  beep  ill  treated  too,"  said  she, 
w«  she  looked  at  the  dusty  edges,  and  the 


broken  eanvas,  which  never  had  beeo  thoa|^ 
worthy  of  a  frame.  It  was  the  same  picture 
which  had  once  been  aeized  as  a  prize,  and 
borne  away  in  triumph,  now  reseued  by  the 
hand  of  idle  curiosity,  from  the  darkest  hun- 
ber-room  in  the  great  mansion  of  him  who 
had  gazed  upon  it  with  eager  admirauoD. 

Anna  looke<i  at  her  poor  slighted  portrait 
for  a  lon<j  time,  and  then  exclaimed,  ^  Lady 
Langley.  you  liave  richly  repaid  me !  Wheo 
I  suw  you  in  tlie  mirror  I  felt  a  momeot^s 
triumph ;  now  yours  is  the  triumph,  and  mine 
the  humiliation.  You  are  not  conscioat  of 
wiiat  you  have  done ;  but  I  tliank  you  from 
my  heart ;'  and  so  saying,  she  laid  the  pie- 
ture  on  tlie  fire,  and  was  quietly  walching 
tlie  smoke  and  flames  curl  over  it  in  fantastte 
wreaths,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  that  it 
might  be  enquired  for,  she  folded  it  again  Is 
its  cover,  and  never  looked  at  it  firom  that 
time ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  ever  tliought  of  again,  within  the 
proud  walls  of  Langley  HalL 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

When  the  first  difficulty  of  returning  to 
her  wonted  pursuits  was  over,  Anna  applied 
herself  to  them  witli  as  much  diligence  as 
ever ;  and  in  this  manner  tlie  summer  passed 
away  cheerfully  and  contentedly,  with  all  the 
household  of  Andrew  Miller ;  but  most  of 
all,  with  Mary,  for  she  saw  that  her  friend 
was  returning  to  her  former,  nay,  to  her  bet- 
ter self;  and  this  had  long  been  the  first  wish 
of  her  faithful  heart  Lady  Langley  called 
oflen,  and  really  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to 
cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  "  the 
lovely  artist,"  as  she  called  her  ;  but  Anna 
had  the  loud  warning  of  experience  still  sound- 
ing in  her  ear,  and  in  this  instance  there  ^*as 
little  temptation  to  risk  a  second  trial  of  her 
strength ;  for,  added  to  her  great  repugnance 
to  go  to  the  Hall,  or  to  meet  Sir  Frederick 
in  any  way,  she  felt  so  little  interest  in  his 
lady,  as  sometimes  to  meet  her  civilities  with 
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poidiw^  aloMMt  bordering  on  contempt 
And  tbiit,  in  proportion  as  Anna  endeavour- 
ed to  turn  away  her  eyes  from  the  dazzling 
foperilaiti^  of  polished  life,  she  acquired  the 
power  of  perceiving  and  admiring  much  that 
bad  before  escaped  her  notice,  in  her  own 
humble  walk ;  and  with  this  power  came  also 
a  degree  of  churity  and  general  benevolence, 
which  made  it  by  no  means  a  diOHcuIt  task  to 
Uflleii,  with  respectful  attention,  to  Andrew's 
kNig  stories ;  and  perhaps  Mary  never  was 
happier  than  when  she  saw  her  husband  and 
htr  friend  talking  and  smiling  together  on 
tcrma  of  cordial  famfliarity. 

Musk  and  painting  were  to  Anna  almost 
•  neeessary  relaxation  afler  the  dust  and 
the  drudgery  of  the  school-room ;  and  oflen, 
wlien  the  clock  had  struck  the  welcome  hour 
af  twelve,  she  woukl  take  her  guitar  into  the 
garden,  and  seat  herself  in  an  arbour  which 
Andrew  had  made  almost  impervious  to  the 
weather,  solely  for  her  safety  and  accommo- 
iatioQ.  For  years  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  composing  ballads  of  that  humble  descrip- 
tioo,  which,  to  one  chance  of  being  thought 
rather  pretty,  risk  twenty  of  being  pro- 
aooneed  very  poor;  and  now,  unconscious 
of  a  listener,  she  amused  herself  with  singing 
the  (bUowing  words : — 

MARY  LEE; 

A  BAIXAO 

**r»  go  !•  fto  worM'a  nd  (or  Umo^ 

a«o8t  Mwy  Loo ! 
r^  plarli  the  SoworooT  Aroby. 

Aad  Woif  Umm  kooM  u*  Umo  ! 

I  Mvor  lovH  WAm-o, 

awoalMoryLoo; 
Jkai  111  soTor  lore  oaoiier 

Tliootfc  I  brMk  B]r  iMort  Ibr  ilMo. 

I  liMOO  lO  llM  BlgMOffOl** 

■ooMHo  sbo  aiof*  like  ihto : 
Ofe  ?  rd  go  lo  iko  worM's  oad  9u  ikM, 
•wool  Mory  Loo ! 


■0  tko  Manor  flowor, 
koo  loraod  lo  iko  Mim, 
MM  kmt  aorvoi  wootod  Irovo*, 
Ami  kofi  ikosi  wkUo  M  poM'd : 

■0  Iko  loToly  wosMS, 
AM  gladly  wU  I  too. 

vko  kao  aovor  toot  kor  Mr, 


■o  tkak  tko«  ted  0 
And  fklror  h  may  ko ; 

Bat  001  a  kiodor  naldos, 
Thaa  poor  Mary  Lm. 

Bor  loTo  it  wma  oot  gl^os, 

Uoaoogkl  by  ikM ; 
Hbo  koora  iky  voke  of  kiadi 

Poor  ICary  Lor ! 


y««. 


Look  oB  kor  ckMk  m  deadly  pol% 
And  OB  ker  cloudy  brow ; 

And  aak  of  Iky  aogratoAil  koort, 
Wkoro  la  kor  boosty  sow  1 


Ob!  It  wmaaoosto 

Wko  WM  M  troo  to  tboo, 
Wko  ooTor  woold  ka«o  aarrod 

PtewXaryLM! 


sndokorlbali 


8ko  MTor  told  to  asy, 

Wkat  tky  fkhokood 
Bko  bora  kor  grioft  to 

Bat  Mar  wo«fl4a  tkoy 

Aod  BOW  a  kvBoly  auddos 
▲t  oTOBiBg  yoo  auy  aoi 

Waodoring  ob  Iko  wUd 
Poor  Mary  Leo  I 

Ok !  palo  fci  BOW  ker  Ikir  ckook. 
And  aloader  Is  ker  fbrni, 

Sko  Bdfkor  Moka  iko  ■Baaktao, 
Nor  akoUara  frontko 


Aod  kaat  tko«  q«lto  torgoctM 

All  ako  WU  to  ikoo, 
Hoat  tboo  oot  a  kind  tkOBgbt 

For  Poor  Mary  Leo  1 

Tkoo'rt  shtlog  IB  Iky  brigkt  bowor 

Whk  f  ky  tovely  krido  i 
WeavlBg  MBBMr  gorlaBda, 

To  biad  bar  to  tky  aido. 

Wmto  ikoM  woO,  aad  gooOy, 

Loei  tkey  rood  away  ; 
Ok !  it  la  not  Sowera  tkal  mb  bliid. 

Nor  loTo  of  yoatorday. 

Weave  tbcm  weO  and  Ibodly, 

And  fkir  lot  tbeai  bo ; 
Boi  will  aba  ever  lo%e  Ikee, 

Like  poor  Mary  Lee  '* 

Anna  had  finished  the  last  verse,  and  was 
just  humming  it  over  in  a  kind  of  reverie, 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  crackling  of  ttie 
garden  fence,  and  two  beautiful  setters  rush- 
ed past  the  entrance  of  the  arbour ;  nor  was 
tliis  all — the  sliadow  of  a  tall  figure  fell  upon 
the  walk^it  was  Sir  Frederick  himself!  He 
had  been  out  shooting ;  and  while  about  An* 
drew  Miller's  fields,  t)ie  sound  of  Anna*s 
guitar  had  attracted  him  towards  tiie  spot 
where  she  was  singing.    The  words  he  had 
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heard  before,  and  the  air  he  well  knew,  and 
had  of)en  praised,  when  sweet  sounds  were 
not  (o  him  of  such  rare  occurrence.  He  was 
naturally  fond  of  music;  and  as  Lady  Lang- 
ley  neither  played  mechanically,  nor,  had 
any  music  in  her  soul,  he  felt  the  greater 
pleasure  in  hearing  unexpectedly  this  well- 
remembered  ditty.  Indeed,  for  a  moment  he 
forgot  every  thing  else ;  and  when  he  leapt 
over  the  fence,  it  was  from  a  sudden  impulse 
of  feeling,  without  any  definite  design,  and 
in  tlie  same  manner  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  songstress  with  the  familiarity  of  former 
days,  saying,  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
heard  his  old  favorite  ballad. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Anna  could, 
all  at  once,  command  herself  sufficiently  to 
reply ;  or  that  her  countenance  betrayed  no 
outward  sign  of  inward  emotion ;  for  there 
did  at  first  rush  into  her  cheeks  such  deep 
and  burning  crimson,  as  gave  to  her  dark 
eyes  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  tlieir  former 
beauty ;  but  she  soon  recovered  herself,  and 
rising  up  with  respectful  dignity,  asked  after 
the  health  of  Lady  Langley. 
■  Sir  Frederick  said  no  more  about  the  bal- 
lad; it  was  impossible  to  go  on;  both  felt 
there  was  no  common  ground  on  which  they 
could  meet ;  every  thing  was  too  distant  or  too 
near. 

Amongst  the  few  advantages  that  women 
possess  over  the  nobler  sex,  is  an  indescrib- 
able sort  of  tact,  by  which,  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, they  can  apply  themselves  with  every 
appearance  of  indifference,  to  common  pur- 
suits, or  common  topics  of  conversation ;  and 
thus  by  an  external  show  of  cheerfulness, 
and  sometimes  levity  of  demeanour,  they  of^ 
ten  veil  from  the  eye  of  the  superficial  ob- 
server, hidden  fountains  of  deep  and  impas- 
sioned feeling. 

In  this  vrny  Anna  Clare  was  able  to  talk 
to  her  companion  as  they  walked  towards  the 
house,  of  the  beauty  of  his  dogs,  and  the 
scarcity  of  game,  of  the  weather,  the  harvest, 
and  as  many  other  things  as  she  could  pos- 
sibly think  of,  before  they  reached  the  door. 
Here  she  stopped ;  and  begging  Sir  Freder- 
ick would  walk  in,  and  partake  of  some  re- 


freshment, assured  him  that  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Miller  were  both  at  home,  and  would  be  most 
happy  to  offer  him  any  thing  their  house  af- 
forded. But  Sir  Frederick  declined  taking 
advantage  of  their  kindness,  and  gravely 
wishing  her  a  good  morning,  whistled  up  his 
dogs,  and  walked  away. 

Anna  rushed  into  the  house,  and  finding 
Mary  alone,  threw  her  arms  around  her 
neek,  and  playfully  kissing  her  forehead, 
"  There,"  said  she,  ^'  I  have  borne  it  weO ! 
For  once  in  your  life,  Mary,  give  me  one 
word  of  unqualified  praise,  for  I  have  been 
walking  in  the  garden  with  Sir  Frederick 
Langley,  and  never  did  the  sainted  mother 
of  a  convent  carry  herself  more  distant,  or 
more  erect" 

*^  Then  I  will  say  you  are  a  good  girl,''  re- 
plied her  friend ;  ^  or  rather,  a  wise  and 
prudent  woman.*' 

"  So  wise  and  prudent  Mary,  that  if  you 
were  not  married,  we  would  establish  a  eom- 
munity  of  holy  sisters,  and  I  would  be  the 
lady  abbess." 

The  rigid  moralist  may  probably  be  as- 
tonished that  any  credit  should  be  due  to 
Anna,  for  having  resisted  the  temptation  of 
flirting  with  a  married  man;  but  let  us  pause 
a  moment,  to  consider  what  flirtation  is. 

Flirtation  may  be  the  idle  frolic  of  an  in- 
nocent girl ;  but  it  too  frequently  is  a  game 
deeply  played  by  a  designing  and  self-in- 
terested woman.  It  may  be  carried  on  at 
all  ages,  and  by  all  classes  of  society,  in  all 
scenes,  and  circumstances  of  life:  in  the 
court,  and  the  cottage ;  the  crowded  theatre, 
and  the  house  of  prayer :  by  the  miss,  and 
the  matron ;  the  flaunting  belle,  and  the  la- 
natical  devotee,  who  casts  up  her  clear  eyes 
with  the  solemn  asseveration  that  sne  knows 
no  sin.  Deformity  does  not  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  existence,  nor  beauty  divest  i  of 
its  hideous  reality.  Flirtation  may  raise  or 
depress  the  snowy  eye-lid,  and  distort  the 
wrinkled  cheek  with  smiles ;  add  sweetness 
to  the  melody  of  song,  and  soften  the  harsh 
tones  of  discord;  flutter  in  the  ball-room  in 
its  own  unblushing  character,  and  steal  un- 
der the  mask  of  friendship  upon  the  pnvata 
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peace  of  domestic  life,  like  tlie  serpent  when 
it  coils  its  vile  and  venomous  folds  within  a 
bower  of  roses.    And  for  what  great  purpose 
does  flirtation  thus  work  its  way  as  a  pest 
upon  society  7    Its  sole  object  w  to  appro- 
priate to  itself,  that  wliich  it  has  no  power  of 
retumtnff ;  too  frequently  robbing  the  faith- 
ful and  devoted  heart  of  the  rich  treasure  of 
Its  best  alTections,  and  olTering  in  repayment 
the  distorted  animation  of  a  jadeil  counte- 
nance, the  blushes  of  mimic  modesty,  the 
(breed  flashes  of  a  faded  eye,  and  the  hollow 
\  smOes  that  simper  on  a  weary  lip. 
I      Had  Anna  Clare  been  possetised  with  the 
I  demon  of  flirtation,  she  would  have  raised 
'  her  ej'es  to  iliose  of  Sir  Frederick,  with  ex- 
!  actly  the  exprcMsion  whicii  she  knew  (and 
<  what  woman  with  fine  eyes  does  not  know  ?) 
!  would  have  gone  nearef^t  to  the  source  of 
I  long  buried  feeling.     She  would  have  sung 
'  that  silly  ballad  again,  perhaps  with  trem- 
'.  bling  and  hesitation,  but  still  she  would  have 
,  sang  it,  or  have  tried  to  sing  it ;  and  then 
towards  the  close  of  tlie  performance^  her 
eyes  would  have  been  cast  down,  and  a 
tear  might  have  stolen  from  beneath  their 
long  dark  lashes,  and  her  voice  grown  grad- 
ually more  plaintive,  until  at  last  it  died 
away  in  a  kind  of  distant  melody,  leaving 
her  quandam  lover  and  henelf  in  the  most 
I  exquisite  reverie  imaginable ;  from  which 
I  she  would  roost  probably,  at  last  have  start- 
ed with  a  pretended  etTort  at  self-mastery; 
and  tlien,  as  she  rote  to  leave  the  arbour, 
and  while  Sir  Frederick  stooped  for  her 
guitar,  she  would  have  pointed  to  the  blue 
ribbon,  by  which  it  was  wont  to  be  support- 
j  ed  on  her  fair  shouhler,  saying,  it  was  the 
J  same  which  he  gave  her  when  in  Scotland, 
I  bimI  that  she  cherished  such  memorials  of 
j  past  pleasure,  as  all  that  her  existence  had 
^  DOW  to  make  it  worth  enduring:  and  then 
[  tears  again,  but  not  too  many,  lest  her  coun- 
i  lenance  should  be  disfigured.    By  this  time 
J  they  would  have  hail  the  choice  of  two  patlis ; 
the  one  leading  directly  tu  tlie  house,  and 
the    other    round    by  a  melanclioly  walk, 
J  shaded  with  trees,  and  dark  with  evergreens. 
Witbooi  any  appearance   of   design,  she 
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would  have  chosen  this  walk  in  preference 
to  the  other ;  first  stooping  down  to  gather  a 
little  sprig  of  forget-me-not,  and  placing  it 
near  her  heart  The  conversation  might 
then  have  been  led  by  delicate  and  inge- 
nious management  to  former  scenes,  convey- 
ing the  most  touching  allusions  to  sentiments 
and  feelings,  cherished  in  vain,  and  mourned 
over  in  secret  bitterness  of  soul.  And  thus 
by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  door  of 
Andrew  Miller,  they  might  both  have  been 
at  so  high  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  Anna 
might  have  forgotten  her  friend,  her  pover- 
ty, and  her  pupils,  and  Sir  Frederick  might 
have  paid  the  same  compliment  to  his  lady. 
And  aAer  all  ttiis,  Anna  might  have  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  heart,  as  thousands  have 
done  on  similar  occasions,  and  said  that  she 
meant  no  harm«. 

She  might,  it  is  true,  have  done  nothing, 
and  said  nothing,  which,  singly  examined 
and  considered,  bore  the  stan'p  of  evil ;  but 
what  a  farce,  what  a  folly,  is  this  self-excul- 
pation ;  for  by  these  secret  movements  from 
the  side  of  virtue,  of  which  no  earthly  judge 
can  convict  us,  we  place  ourselves  immedi- 
ately on  the  side  of  vice ;  and  to  the  early 
practice  of  this  system  of  manceuvering, 
though  apparently  innocent,  and  too  oAen 
pleasing  in  ilMlf,  how  many  have  to  look  back 
with  sorrow  and  regret  from  the  gloomy 
close  of  a  despised  and  friendless  old  age ;  it 
may  be,  from  the  miserable  abode  of  lolly, 
and  wretchedness,  and  crime.  The  weight 
of  culpability  rests  not  upon  any  individual 
circumRtance ;  it  is  the  manner,  it  is  ttic  mo- 
tive, it  is  the  feeling  by  which  every  act  and 
word  is  accompanied  which  constitutes  the 
sin :  and  a  deep  and  deadly  sin  it  will  be  to 
many  in  the  great  day  of  account,  when 
their  secret  thoughts  are  laid  open. 

Oh!  that  women  would  be  faithful  to 
themselves !  It  makes  the  heart  bleed  to 
think  that  these  high-souled  beings,  who 
stand  forth  in  the  hour  of  severe  and  dread- 
ful trial,  armed  witli  a  magnanimity  that 
knows  no  fear ;  with  enthusiasm  that  has  I 
no  sordid  alloy;  with  patience  that  would 
support  a  martyr;  with  generosity  that  a 
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patriot  might  be  prond  to  borrow ;  and  feel- 
ing that  might  shine  as  a  wreath  of  beauty, 
over  the  temples  of  a  dying  saint ; — it  makes 
the  heart  bleed  to  think,  .that  the  noble  vir- 
tues of  woman's  character  should  be  veiled, 
and  obscured,  by  the  taint  of  weak  vanity, 
and  lost  in  the  base  love  of  flirtation ;  mak- 
ing herself  the  mockery  of  the  multitude,  in- 
stead of  acting  the  simple  and  dignified  part 
of  the  friend,  the  wife,  or  the  mother;  degra- 
ding her  own  nature,  by  daunting  in  the 
public  eye  ib^.  semblance  of  affection,  when 
its  sweet  soul  jb  wanting ; — polluting  the  al- 
tar of  love  by  offering  up  the  ashes  of  a  was- 
ted heart  Oh !  woman,  woman !  thousands 
have  been  beguiled  by  this  thy  folly,  but 
thou  hast  ever  been  the  deepest  sufferer  ? — 
Thine  is  a  self-imposed  and  irrevocable  exile 
from  all,  for  which  the  heart  of  woman  pines 
10  secret ;  over  which  it  broods  in  her  best 
hours  of  tenderness  and  love.  Talk  not  of 
domestic  haj^iness — it  can  be  thine  no  more. 
The  plague-spot  is  upon  thy  bosom,  and  its 
health,  and  purity,  and  peace,  are  gone  for- 
ever. Thou  hast  fluttered  forth  upon  the 
giddy  winds,  like  the  leaf  that  wantons  from 
the  bough;  the  same  uncertain  blast  may 
lay  thee  at  the  root  of  the  parent  stem,  but 
it  will  only  be  to  fade,  and  wither,  and  die. 
Oh !  dream  not  of  returning,  when  tired  of 
idle  wanderings ;  for  thy  return  can  only  be 
that  of  the  weary  dove  to  her  forsaken  nest, 
cold,  and  oheeriess,  and  desolate ! 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

For  some  weeks  afler  this  time,  the  atten- 
tion of  Lady  Langley  was  too  much  occupi- 
ed by  an  invalid  brother,  lately  arrived  from 
from  Spain,  where  he  had  been  wasting  his 
time  and  his  constitution,  to  allow  her  any 
leisure  to  think  of  the  fair  artist ;  who  conse- 
quently, pursued  her  morning,  and  noon, 
and  evening  duties,  without  fear  of  interrup- 
tion: — duties  that  became  every  day  more 


ea^,  from  the  diligent  and  faithful  manner 
in  which  they  were  perlbnned : — 

**  Sweet  arc  the  ■•«•  of  ad venity." 

And  sweet  is  the  return  of  the  willing  spirit 
after  it  has  tasted  the  bitterness  of  disobedi- 
ence. But  Anna  Clare  was  not  yet  to  find 
her  "  perfect  rest"  Temptation  was  in  store 
for  her,  against  which  she  was  to  defend 
herself^  without  the  aid  and  counsel  of  her 
friend. 

Seated  one  day  amongst  her  little  flock, 
listening  to  the  monotonous  recitation  of  dry 
lessons,  she  was  surprised  by  the  following 
note  from  the  hall : — 

"^  Lady  Langley  begs  the  greatest  favour 
upon  earth  of  her,  who  alone  has  the  power 
to  grant  it,  Lord  Carrisbrooke  has  retumeti, 
the  shadow  of  his  former  self.  The  doctors 
have  pronounced  his  case  incurable,rr-he 
fails  daily.  '  In  a  few  months,  perhaps  weeks, 
nothing  will  be  lefl  to  me  of  my  only  brother, 

but his  likeness,  if  you  consent  to  oblige 

me.  I  know  the  task  will  be  difficult,  for  he 
is  an  invalid  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
His  disease  is  an  affection  of  the  heart,  which 
makes  him  nervous  and  irritable  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  80  that,  were  I  to  engage  an  artist 
from  town,  it  might  be  weeks  before  we  could 
make  sure  of  one  sitting.  You  are  on  the 
spot,  and  I  can  send  for  you  at  the  happy 
moment  when  he  is  most  at  ease.  I  will  not 
insult  your  feelings  by  offering  any  thing  of 
the  nature  of  an  equivalent  for  what  no  mo- 
ney can  repay.  What  I  ask  of  you,  is  an 
act  of  great  and  unmerited  kindness.  I 
think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe, 
that  I  shall  not  be  unreasonable  or  ungen- 
erous ;  I  therefore  propose,  in  order  to  avoid 
ail  future  difficulty  on  my  part,  and  all  un- 
necessary delicacy  on  yours,  that  you  paint 
my  brother's  portrait  on  the  same  terms  for 
which  I  should  employ  an  artist  from  town; 
and  believe  me,  that  in  so  doing,  you  will 
confer  an  everlasting  obligation  on  your 
friend, 

"  LocY 
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For  a  few  momenta  Anna  pondered  upon 
the  contenu  of  this  note ;  but  it  waa  a  cane, 
which  to  a  jBcenerous  mind,  admitted  of  no 
hesitation,  and  she  gave  her  full  and  free 
eootent  to  wait  upon  her  Ladyship,  at  any 
tfaoe  she  might  appoint 

And  then  arose  the  dreadful  mistruRt  of 
her  own  qualifications,  with  a  horror  of  the 
nenroos  invalid,  and  the  torturing  anxiety 
which  such  an  operation  must  inflict,  both 
upon  the  pertbrmer  and  upon  the  patient,  or 
rather  the  impatient  Theiie  however,  are 
agonies  which  none  but  the  portrait  painter 
can  imagine ;  for  the  heartless  herd  of  look- 
ers on,  who  can  remark  with  indifference 
that  they  do  not  catch  the  likeness,  after 
taming  it  into  ever}"  possible  direction;  or 
who  burst  into  peals  of  admiration  at  tlieir 
own  disoemment,  on  discovering  a  resem- 
blaiiee  to  some  face  as  unlike  that  of  the 
sitter,  as  if,  in  attempting  a  greyhoimd,  you 
had  painted  a  toad,  know  not  what  whither- 
ing  anguish  is  shooting  through  every  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  poor  artist,  as  he  (or  more 
nnfiNtunately  she)  sits  looking  imploringly 
ac  the  subject  of  her  performance,  to  see 
whether  patience  has  really  doled  out  her  last 
■umite  of  mispent  time. 

They  mean  no  harm— they  know  not  what 
Ihey  do:  but  the  emptying  their  coffers  at 
the  feet  of  the  painter,  would  be  a  poor  re- 
muneration for  the  torture  tliey  inflict. 

A  few  mornings  af\er  this,  Anna  received 
an  early  summons  to  appear  at  the  Hall. 
With  trembling  knees,  and  throbbing  heart, 
she  entered  the  apartment,  which  had  been 
carefully  prepared  by  Lady  Langley's  or- 
ders; and  then  with  what  confidence  she 
eould  command,  busied  herself  in  arranging 
the  window-shutters,  placing  her  easel,  and 
making  ready  her  jwn  simple  apparatus; 
while  a  well-stulfed  invalid  chair,  covered 
with  crimson  damask,  and  a  ncli  ottoman, 
standing  near  it,  gave  alarming  indication 
of  the  state  and  dignity  of  its  future  occu- 
pant 

Having  finished  all  her  preparatory  work, 
she  was  glancing  from  her  brushes  to  her 
blank  canvas,  and  wondering  what  kind  of 


figure  would  fill  the  vacant  chair,  when  La- 
dy Langley  hurried  in,  exclaiming  with 
breathless  delight,  ^  He  is  coming,  I  declare, 
quite  of  his  own  acconl,  and  in  the  best  hu- 
mour imaginable !" 

Anna  looked  round,  and  saw  the  tall  fig- 
ure of  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  purple  cloak, 
whose  rich  lining  of  crimson  velvet  was  not 
able  to  impart  the  slightest  glow  of  health 
or  warmth  to  his  countenance — a  counte- 
nance that  well  might  have  puxzled  Lavater, 
— calling  forth  his  ecstatic  smiles,  and  no 
less  frequent  tears. 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  was  much  above  the 
common  height  of  ordinary  men ;  and  an 
unusually  fine  forehead,  over  which  a  pAfu- 
sion  of  raven  hair,  added  to  something  of 
aristocratical  dignity  in  his  manner,  made 
him  look  taller  than  he  really  was.  His  hair 
was  slightly  silvered  about  the  temples,  but 
so  gently,  that  the  white  touches  seemed 
only  to  be  a  part  of  the  gloss  by  which  its 
intense  blackness  was  relieved.  His  eye- 
brows were  dark  and  regular,  and  finely 
arched  over  eyes  which  had  once  been 
bright  and  beautiful ;  while  a  high  and 
commanding  nose,  thin  lips,  and  noble  chin, 
formed  the  outline  of  the  face  which  Anna 
had  engaged  to  study,  hour  afler  hour,  yet 
whose  varying  and  doubtful  expression 
seemed  to  set  all  study  at  defiance. 

Lady  Langley  did  her  best  to  place  her 
brother  comfortably  in  his  chair ;  and  then, 
af\er  bustlinir  to  and  fro  a  few  times  from  him 
to  the  artirtt,  and  back  again  from  the  artist 
to  him,  said  something  about  her  melons  and 
her  garden,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

With  a  countenance  of  despair,  Anna 
watched  the  door  as  it  closed  afWr  her  lady^ 
ship;  while  Lord  Carrisbrooke,  as  soon  as 
he  had  ascertained  that  she  was  really  gone, 
drew  his  cloak  around  him,  let  down  his  dark 
brows,  and  fixed  upon  his  innocent  compan- 
ion such  a  look  of  terrific  scrutiny  as  few  wo- 
men could  have  borne.  Anna,  however,  sus- 
pecting it  was  only  a  trial  of  her  self-posses 
sion,  went  on  as  well  as  she  was  able,  when 
Lord  Carrisbrooke  addressed  her  in  a  hollow 
and  oonstrained  voice,  assuring  her  that  he 
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a  member  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  sent 
over  by  the  Spanish  Government  as  a  spy. 

^  I  could  more  easily  imagine  your  lord- 
ship one  of  the  Ejiights  Templap,"  replied 
Anna. 

"Excellent  And  jrou  shall  be  my  Re- 
becca." And  immediately  his  countenance 
changed  to  an  expression  infinitely  more  in- 
supportable. 

It  was  impossible  to  proceed.  After  many 
unsuccessful  trials,  Anna  at  last  laid  down 
her  palette  and  her  pencil,  and,  rising  from 
her  seat,  addressed  Lord  Carrisbrooke  with 
the  greatest  gravity  and  earnestness  of  man- 
ner. 

"  Since  your  lordship  appears  determined 
to  frustrate,  mstead  of  facilitating,  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  task  which  I  have  undertaken  as 
a  painful  duty, — a  task  which  would  not,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  be  agreeable  to  me, 
I  must  decline  making  any  further  attempt ; 
and  will  therefore,  with  your  lordship's  per- 
mission, inform  Lady  Langley  that  the  por- 
trait is  given  up." 

The  inquisitor  was  completely  at  a  loss 
what  to  make  of  all  this ;  a  blush,  a  giggle, 
or  a  simper,  was  what  he  had  expected  to 
produce.  The  blush,  indeed,  there  was,  and 
a  more  brilliant  one  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen ;  but  there  was  no  smile,  nor  the  least 
approach  to  one ;  and  when  he  saw  the  art- 
ist quietly  preparing  to  take  her  leave,  he 
wished  her  well  seated  again,  without  any 
compromise  of  his  own  dignity.  This,  how- 
ever, was  impossible,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
beg  her  pardon  for  the  past,  and  promise  bet- 
ter for  the  future. 

Anna  was  soon  busily  at  work  again ;  and 
Lord  Carrisbrooke,  in  unbroken  silence,  pon- 
dered upon  her  strange  expressions.  Pain- 
ful duty, — task, — anything  but  agreeable, — 
&c.  "Many  ladies,"  thought  he,  "would 
be  proud  to  paint  ray  likeness,  and  some 
would  be  happy ;  but  this  country  damsel,  I 
dare  say,  would  rather  paint  her  own  Da- 
mon."   At  last  he  began  to  think  aloud. 

"  And  pray,  may  I  ask  what  induces  you 
to  undertake  what  is  avowedly  so  disagreea- 
ble to  you  V 


^  Because  I  believe  Lady  Langley  k  mift- 
ble  to  find  any  other  person  to  do  it  for  her ; 
and  because  I  am  poor  and  want  money." 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  was  puzzled  again; 
and  shocked  at  his  own  want  of  considera- 
tion, when  he  thought  that  he  had  been 
throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  one  who 
was  performing  an  unpleasant  task  far  the 
sake  of  money,  of  which  she  appeared  to  be 
in  great  need ;  for  nothing  else,  be  inm^rinpd, 
could  have  wrung  from  her  such  a  confes- 
sion. 

The  dignity  with  which  she  at  first  ac- 
knowledged herself  to  be  conferring  an  obli- 
gation upon  Lady  Langley,  and  then  nich 
an  avowal  of  her  station  and  circumstances 
as  must  at  once  place  her  in  a  sphere  im- 
measurably beneath  himself,  was  a  complete 
mystery.  But  Anna  had  purposely  done 
this ;  for  she  had  made  a  strong  determina- 
tion, against  which  her  pride  was  not  able  to 
prevail, — that  she  would  undertake  this  por- 
trait as  an  artist,  not  as  a  friend ;  and  when 
she  saw  what  manner  of  man  Lord  Carris- 
brooke was,  she  felt  equally  determined  that 
he  should  know  that  she  was  occupying  a 
poor,  and  What  he  would  consider  a  con- 
temptible, situation  in  society.  And  in  order 
to  render  this  disclosure  as  little  painful  as 
possible,  she  made  it  at  first,  openly  and 
boldly,  and  then,  thought  she,  "  there  will  be 
a  barrier  betwixt  us  which  he  will  have  no 
inclination  to  overstep,  and  I  shall  have  no 
character  to  support  but  that  of  a  poor  anist, 
defending  myself  by  a  httle  dignity,  if  it 
should  be  necessary." 

Lord  Carrisbrooke,  finding  himself  foiled 
in  all  his  attempts  to  elicit  anything  like 
amusement  from  his  companion,  began  to 
grow  weary  of  his  position ;  when  a  happy 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  asked  Anna  if 
she  were  fond  of  muelc? 

"  Maurice,  my  fellow,  nas  learned  to  play 
wonderfully  well  on  the  guitar  since  we  were 
in  Spain,  and  he  has,  besides,  such  a  tolera- 
ble ^oice,  tliat  I  oden  endure  his  music,  when 
I  can  endure  nothing  else.  If  you  can  en- 
dure it  too,  he  shall  come  and  play  to  me, 
lor  i  am  growing  miserably  restless,  and 
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nnkHig  the  luld*  of  my  dook  very  unclaaai- 

«ir 

Aotift  raiii,  the  thould  like  it  above  dl 
thing* ;  ao  Mnwice  was  called  in ;  and, 
Matiiis  himteir  u  little  behind  hii  maater, 
cleared  hi*  mice,  and  bcpui— 


i«M  «i  lb*  mr-han*  Ii  kbt  prida, 


raaiwnalMtwl*  AitJ,  irli)iiti*iioi>1>ililii 
TrtUtlhM  p«)«innan,><nllli>ifrotnOBlillik,    , 
-WHO*  iW(w  mi  limr,  ih.i  ■•»(  »lm  I  my  dH  1 
tka  MHB-M  *«IM*  ■EUa,  tp  Iks  WJ  Klul  III*  bM, 
■■  AlrhivHf'anuirargwrDiKMUK*! 

)nA  inttiabhir  hmiitatpwuwiVnainrkaa*, 
■!•■  chU  ■;  ro^M  !■••"  •■"  -"■■  in  «•■' 
I  FM  ■  tk>  lu<  or  lb*  olW<  n't  tlw  'Iw, 
I  ■■  tewtn  UT  !■  ™iUiif  "IMM  two™  ■•»  pl^ 


"Enough  of  thai  ditty,"  intcmipied  Lord 
Carrobrooke.  "  Let  the  poor  Indy  aeek  her 
lover  wilhout  our  oasiMance,  and  think  of 
rjoething  clae." 

Maurice  icreiTed  up  the  *trin2*  of  hi*  in- 
Mruinent,  and  began  again. 

■nun  ■SBM'ttky  kUr  Ibr  na. 


Lajifcr)awill'd  wraukaildai 

PbM  my  koan  »•  Hjtif ; 
naank.  aaj  rtm.  ^M^  bar*.  >b4  priia, 
PwaO  *i)b  ihar,  m  lonlr  ktkte, 

■■r.  I  aa  ijtft- 

Oria**  aa<  Ibr  tby  le'ar'a  Mi*- 


Muy.la-dytBf"' 


Whikt  Maurice  mtt^  tli'm  aaag,  ihe  fea- 
liBC*  of  hi*  matter  relaxed  into  an  expre*- 


iion  of  the  deepeat  melancholy.  The  a.T 
wa*  plaintive,  and  the  word*,  ihoxch  poaaeaa- 
ing  little  merit  in  lh<'niwlvf8,  were  psinfully 
touching  to  one,  who  felt  himself  ao  near 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  Aiiuit  n-os  struck 
with  their  aptneaa,  and  nil'i'dcJ  almoct  iu 
ieBr*,a*«b<'  cliH-n-'-d  the  change  they  had 
wrought;  but  kIiI  mnrp  e.n.  when  Lord  Car- 
ri*brooke,  nitlt  ilmt  r^riMi.ir  amOe  which  i* 
worn  only  liy  tho  wti-lclie,i,  snjii.  in  a  play- 
ful ami  iiiil>ilu('<)  voice,  "Maurice,  how  dol- 
orou*  you  are :  you'll  mng  ma  iolo  my 
grave  before  1  am  ready  for  it" 

Maurice  looked  up  with  anxiety  and  dia- 
Ireaa. 

In  their  exchanging  glance*  might  be 
read,  the  tmtt  of  «  long-tried  and  generou* 
maater ;  and  the  siniple  and  dovolul  love  -of 
a  iiiithlul  ^tiTvunt,  nhoni  notliing  but  death 
could  Bi^pamte  front  hia  lord ;  and  to  whom 
that  lontr-drended  aeparaiion  would  make 
tiie  world  a  wildemcHS.  iliruui;li  which  ke 
wonld  ihenoeforth  be  a  wanderer  witfaoat  a 

Anna  marked  the  expreiaion,  and  saw, 
that,  however  harah  and  rude  Lord  Carria- 
brooke  might  be  to  her,  he  could  be  kind, 
and  gentle,  and  familiar,  even  to  a  depend- 
ant, and  an  inferior. 

Great  obligation*  create  atrong  attach- 
ment* in  generoiii  mind*.  Lord  Carri*' 
brooke  wa*  not  prodigal  of  hi*  afleclioni, 
but  Mnurice  had  been  to  him  in  a  foreign 
land,  what  no  one  elac  could  be.  He  had 
nur*ed  V'  'i  .;';.■■        ].  li.'i'u-i-il 

hia  caprice*,  and  home  with  hia  irnlahle 
i.-iii]Fi'i,  u'nij  ^:..L.;i',i  iil^iiu-;  u.  madneaa  by 
the  falaehood  ami  injfrutituda  of  othet*; 
and  hia  maater  vulaed  him  accordingly. 

^Vnrty  u  week  paved  away  without  any 
brtherilemant.  upon  (lie  acrvic^a  of  the  art- 
ixt,  iind  when  Anna  rnw  Loni  Cnmabrooke 
again,  there  vaa  a  fri((htAit  alteration  in  hu 
look*.  >ii«  eye  wa*  hollow  and  aunken,  hi* 
brow  (-ontracteil  with  pain,  miJ  lii*  utiolc 
countenance  darkened,  a*  with  a  cloud. 

"  er.c  you  ore  liomliril,"  aaid  he,  ob*err- 
mg  Anna'*  >od(  of  concern.  ^  1  have  been 
wretchedly  ilL    They  have  bled,  and  Uia- 


tered,  and  half  kflled  me :  but  now  I  have 
{  eteaped  from  their  datches  (or  a  while,  and 
:  am,  (air  Angelica,  very  mach  at  your  ser- 
j  Tiee ;  for  a  Tancred,  or  anything  el«e  yoii 
I  liiie.  Ho  to  busineM  if  you  please,  as  the 
I  eaae  admits  of  no  delay.  Let  roe  see, — I 
may  po«nbly  hold  out  another  month. — 
one  sitting  a  week, — ^will  tl^iat  fini<ih  it  ? 

Aona  was  indeed  so  horrified,  that  she 
had  no  remark  to  make,  bat  went  on  as  she 
was  denred;  while  Lord  Carrisbrooke  re- 
mained impenetrably  silent,  and  would  have 
been  motionless,  but  for  the  pain  he  was 
evkiently  enduring,  which  often  compelled 
him  to  change  his  position. 

^  I  fear  your  Lordship  is  in  great  suffer- 
ing," said  Anna,  ''I  will  paint  no  moreto- 
day." 

**  No,  no,  I  can  bear  it  vastly  well, — the 
worst  is  over  lor  a  while ;  I  am  only  afraid 
of  faintness.  Give  me  that  phial,  and  then, 
if  you  please,  go  on. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  my  lacb- 
r3rmose  sister  would  cry  herself  into  the 
grave,  were  I  really  to  withdraw  my  pre- 
sence from  this  blessed  earth, 

**  Aod  le«Te  the  world  bo  copy." 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  had  scarcely  done 
speaking,  when  an  ashy  paleness  stole  over 
his  countenance,  making  it  yet  more  ghastly ; 
and  in  his  breast  there  was  a  struggling,  as 
if  for  the  very  breath  of  life.  Anna  flew  to 
the  bell. 

«  Don't  ring,"  said  he,  with  all  the  strength 
he  could  command.  "Maurice  is  always 
•0  distressed,  and  Lucy  had  better  not  know ; 
you  are  a  stranger,  and  will  not  care.    It 

will  be  over  in  a  moment ; may  I  lean 

upon  your  arm  V* 

The  arm  that  never  refused  its  help  to 
the  needy,  was  willingly  stretched  out ;  and 
while  he  spoke  the  last  words,  the  eyes  of 
the  haughty  and  stoical  Lord  Carrisbrooke 
were  raised  with  the  imploring  helplessness 
of  a  child.  It  was  but  for  a  moment;  and 
then  the  heavy  lids  were  closed,  and  nothing 
but  a  slight  working  of  the  underjaw  gave 


sac 


iny  signs  of  liie ;  whOe  Amm  raised  his 
I  ark  hair,  and  bathed  his  pale  temples,  and 
performed  all  those  litde  ofBees  of  kindness 
sQr  familiar  to  the  heart  and  hand  of  wo- 
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by  (-miles,  and  flattery,  and  deceit.  By  de- 
ceit, it  may  be,  but  let  him  who  would  make 
sure  of  this  prize,  debase  himself  by  the 
vilest  of  an  treachery.  Let  hinr  wear  the 
mask  of  suffering,  if  he  knows  not  the  real- 
ity. '>et  sickness  waste  his  frame,  and  sor- 
row set  her  seal  upon  his  brow.  Let  pov- 
erty clench  him  in  her  iron  grasps  and  in- 
famy track  his  fooUteps;  and  want,  and 
weakness,  and  misery,  beset  him  in  his  daily 
path ; — then,  while  his  boon-eompaniona  fill 
his  vacant  chair  with  mirth,  and  ^set  the 
table  in  a  roar,"  let  him  seek  refuge  in  the 
tenderness,  and  the  generosity  of  woman; 
and  see  whetiier  she,  who  withstood  his  fas- 
cinations amidst  the  blaze  of  popular  ap- 
plause, the  pride  of  beauty,  and  the  pomp 
of  power,  will  not  be  ready  again,  and 
again,  to  offer  the  cup  of  consolation  to  his 
ungrateful  lips,  while  she  drinks  the  dregs 
of  bitterness  herself. 

Let  the  man  who  is  merciless  to  the  faults 
of  his  weak  sister,  look  back  to  the  days  of 
his  infancy,  and  ask  whose  watchful  eye 
bent  over  him  in  his  cradle,  on  whose  bosom 
he  wept  away  the  first  sorrows  of  existence ; 
and  who  sung  him  with  her  gentle  voice  to 
rest?  Who  protected  his  weakness,  and 
soothed  liis  complainings,  and  turned  his 
tears  to  joy  1  Who  sat  by  his  sick-bed  and 
watched,  but  never  wearied,  through  the 
night ;  forgetting  her  own  existence,  in  the 
intensity  of  her  anxiety  for  his  ?  Who 
taught  his  young  lips  to  utter  the  first  ac- 
cents of  prayer?  Who,  when  the  ills  of  life 
pressed  heavily,  poured  balm  into  his  wound- 
ed spirit,  and  who  at  last  will  shed  tears  of 
sincerest  sorrow  upon  his  grave  ?  Is  it  not 
a  bright  being  of  the  sisterhood  of  those  of 
old,  who  stole  away  in  the  darkness  of  the 
morning,  to  oiler  spices  and  precious  oint- 


11  menu  u  a  last  tribute  of  aflection  to  their 
;  Moved  Master,  al\er  maa  had  set  his  seal 
'.  upon  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  lefl  him 
I*  ikme  to  his  eternal  rust? 
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CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

Had  Lord  Carrivbrooke  tliought  it.wortli 
-!  his  while  to  practine  upon  his  young  eom- 
•  ptuion  all  the  arui  of  faiitcinatioii,  of  which 
■'  he  had  ooee  boasted  himself  the  master,  he 
I  would  probably  not  have  excited  so  deep  a 
feeling  of  interest,  as  his  weakness  and  suf- 
fering had  called  forth ;  and  long  did  the  in- 
r  ten-ening  days  appear  to  Aima  before  she 
again  summoned  to  her  appointed  task. 
The  next  time  Uic  artist  was  seated  at  her 
If  Lord  C:irrisbrooke  felt  himself  so  much 
better,  as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  ease 
and  pleasure  ;  and  now  to  his  wanderini^ 
!  and  delighted  auditor,  he  poured  forth  tiic 
I*  rich  treahure^  of  a  mind,  str)rcd  with  almost 
every  kinil  of  intiinnntion.  selected  with  ta^tc 
and  judgment,  from  a  lifi^  of  constant  amufc- 
\.  mrnt  ami  varirty  ;  and  did  not  hold  himself 
-  a3*ove  the  trouble  of  iMrin^r  agreeable,  even  in 
!  obwuriiy,  and  to  a  simple  country  girl ;  fur  : 
l'  \te  saw  that  she  liud  understand inj^  eiiotiirh 
'   lo  appreciate  his  own  talent k,  and  itentiihility 
to  feel  gratified  by  his  endeavour  to  plea*«(* : 
to  say  notliing  of  the  vanity  of  both,  which 
firmed  the  chain  of  connection  between  their 
tfpirita,  blending  all  aCTeeable  ideas  and  as- 
voriatioos  into  one  bond  of  sympathy. 

**  Are  you  inning  to  a  port)*.  Aima,**  said 
Mitry  to  tier  friend  one  day,  as  she  watche«l 
her,  altering  a  beauiiiid  »ilk  dress,  to  the 
laidiion  of  the  day. 

*•  A  party,  Mury  I  howr  rame  you  to  think 
••f  surh  a  tiling  ?  1  am  only  making  this 
frock  more  Gi  to  paint  in,  tor  I  am  positively 
'isliamed  f>f  goinir  to  tlie  Hall  the  tigurc  I 
l»a%-r  lately  lieen." 

There  is  a  look  of  penetration  in  some  eyen 
•»f  dark  p*^y,  which  is  more  insupportabls 
t»  thv  object  of  their  srrunity,  than  the  flash- 
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ing  of  more  brilliant  and  sparkling  orbs  ;  and 
Mary  fixed  upon  the  face  of  her  friend  this 
searching  expression;  ana  Anna  felt  that 
she  was  looking  at  her,  though  their  eyes  did 
not  meet. 

It  was  in  vain  tliat  she  tried  to  change  the 
current  of  her  tlioughtn.  She  fvlt  tliat  she 
was  blushing,  and  she  felt  also,  tliat  she  was 
convicted  in  an  act  of  eggregious  folly.  At 
last,  when  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  she 
laid  down  her  work,  and  exclaimed, 

"Mary,  you  are  too  deep  for  nie.  You 
have  discovered  what  I  was  trying  to  con- 
ceal from  myself;  tliat  I  have  really  been 
taking  all  this  pains,  to  make  myself  look 
more  pleaHing  and  more  ladylike^  in  the  eyes 
of  a  man,  who  is  shuddering  on  the  brink  ol* 
the  grave.  I  tliank  you  from  my  heart, 
Mary,  for  your  well-timed  and  gentle  warn- 
ing. You  see  I  am  again  beset  with  temp- 
tation. It  Im  a  hard  lettson  tiiat  I  have  to 
learn ;  for  no  sooner  Ik  one  branch  oC  vanity 
cut  otf,  iliun  it  puts  forth  anotlier  ;  but  if  He 
will  give  me  help.  t<i  whom  alone  belongs 
tlie  glory  of  vici«»ry,  I  will  be  worthy  ol^your 
friendHliip  yet.  Mar)-."  And  with  this  laud- 
able resolution,  Anna  went  to  her  own  room, 
and  after  locking  up  her  silk  dress,  cast  a 
farewell  prlance  at  the  mirror,  before  she 
went  to  her  moming^s  orx:upetion.  It  was 
only  intended  for  one  glance,  but  the  wind 
had  lieen  busy  with  her  raven  hair ;  and  sorry 
we  are  to  say,  tliat  Anna  looked  again  and 
again;  for  tliere  were  ringlets  to  arrange, 
and  a  pink  handkerriiief  to  adjust,  so  as  to 
give  a  glow  to  her  Hided  complexion. 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  had  again  sunk  into  his 
usual  state  of  brooding  melancholy,  probably 
from  an  increase  of  his  bodily  intirmities, 
bringing,  as  they  not  unfrequently  do.  an  in- 
creased longing  to  retain  a  .ite,  of  wlr'ch 
those  who  cling  to  it  with  the  greatcht  per- 
tinacity, oden  profess  to  be  the  most  weary  ; 
and  he  might  besides  have  his  own  private 
reasons  for  dreading  his  impending  doom. 

Anna  saw  at  one  glance  that  he  wat<  worse ; 
and  though  she  made  no  remark,  yet  ihe 
found  many  excuses  for  altering  the  folds  of 
his  rjoak,  that  slie  might  at  tJie  f^ime  tiuie 


place  his  cushions  more  comfortably,  offer 
him  refreshments,  or  soothe  him,  with  kind 
words;  never  so  touching  as  when  whispered 
near  to  the  ear,  in  the  sweet  tones  of  wo- 
manly tenderness. 

There  was  something  in  the  situation  of 
Lord  Carrisbrooke  deeply  and  painfully 
affecting  to  a  sensitive  mind ;  and  it  afforded 
him  no  small  degree  of  gratification,  to  find 
that  Anna  was  affected  by  it 

He  had  wandered  through  the  world  as  a 
stranger,  extracting  from  society  every  tiling 
but  what  he  most  wanted ; — the  communion 
of  a  kindred  soul — tlie  pure  and  devoted 
affection  of  a  guileless  and  unsophisticated 
heart  In  vain  he  had  tried  to  make  any 
lasting  impression  upon  the  feelings  of  wo- 
man, as  he  had  found  her,  in  the  magic 
circle  o£  fashion,  glittering  in  deceitful 
charms,  and  decked  in  false  smiles ;  and  oflen 
had  he  exclaimed,  after  returning  to  liis  own 
chamber,  *^  My  poor  Maurice  loves  me  bet- 
ter than  any  of  them." 

His  sisterj  it  is  true,  regarded  him  with 
what  some  would  call  passionate  fondness  ; 
and  he  knew,  that  when  the  hour  of  parting 
should  draw  near,  she  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  anguish,  and  drowned  in  tears ;  but  he 
knew  also,  that  her  light  step  would  skip 
over  the  church-yard  before  his  grave  was 
green. 

And  yet,  what  bond  of  union  could  possi- 
bly exist  between  the  haughty  Lord  Carris- 
brooke, and  the  humble  Anna  Clare  ?  He, 
surrounded  by  luxury  and  wealth,  yet  sus- 
pended but  for  a  few  brief  moments  above 
the  gloomy  grave ;  and  she,  a  simple  country 
maiden,  apparently  pursuing  her  homely 
path  with  patient  steps.  Yes,  there  was  a 
bond  betwixt  them.  The  bond  of  sympathy, 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  both.  Sympa- 
thy of  taste,  and  thought,  and  feeling ;  sym- 
pathy of  high  purpose,  and  noble  sentiment; 
sympathy,  which  no  difference  of  rank  or 
station  can  subdue ;  sympatliy  in  the  inward 
yearnings  of  the  spirit,  which  struggled  in 
vain  to  support  its  own  existence ;  clinging 
in  its  weakness  to  the  veriest  reeds  of  eartli. 


and  rejecting  again  and  again,  the  ofier  of 
that  hand  which  alone  is  mighty  to  save. 

It  was  in  the  cheerful  month  of  June,  that 
the  noble  invaUd  and  the  young  artist,  sat 
together  at  an  open  window,  during  the  quiet 
morning  hours,  before  the  Hall  was  disturbed 
by  visiters,  and  while  the  dew  was  yet  upon 
the  grass.  For  now  they  oAen  found  both 
time  and  inclination  to  converse,  and  Lord 
Carrisbrooke  cast  his  melancholy  eyes 
around  upon  the  clear  landscape,  the  blue 
hills,  the  shining  river,  the  green  slopes,  and 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  trees ;  but  neither 
the  fair  landscape,  nor  the  scent  of  summer 
flowers,  the'  hum  of  bees,  nor  the  song  of 
merry  birds,  brought  gladness  to  his  soul,  for 
he  was  losing  his  firm  step  upon  the  joyous 
earth,  and  looking  almost  his  last  upon  the 
smiling  flowers,  and  listening  to  the  jocimd 
birds,  that  would  soon  be  wingiag  their 
happy  flight  above  his  grave. 

"  You  will  be  here,*'  said  he,  as  if  continu- 
ing the  mournful  train  of  his  reflections, 
"  You  will  be  here  when  summer  comes 
again,  and — I, — '*  He  paused  and  looked 
earnesdy  at  Anna.  Words  were  upon  her 
lips  which  might  have  been  applicable  in 
such  an  hour,  but  she  dared  not  utter  tliem. 
How  did  her  spirit  yearn  to  answer,  "  And 
you  will  be  in  heaven!*'  All  that  woman 
can  say,  with  eyes  that  shine  through  tears, 
was  written  in  her  countenance;  but  she 
made  no  audible  reply,  and  her  companion 
went  on  quoting  the  words  of  Antony, 

"1  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying. » 

^  A  fatal  malady  is  preying  upon  my  heart} 
yet  I  brave  it  out  to  the  world,  and  none,  but 
my  faithful  Maurice,  knows  that  I  endure 
any  other  than  bodily  suffering;  even  he 
knows  not  the  cause,  but  to  you  I  will  con- 
fess, that  when  I  think  of  launching  forth 
upon  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity,  I  fed 
like  a  fearful  child,  about  to  enter  upon  a  re- 
gion of  impenetrable  darkness. 

'^  In  my  ride  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  poor 
woman  sitting  at  the  door  of  her  cottage, 
reading  her  Bible ;  and  oh !  how  I  envied 
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i  that  homble  creature,  feasting  upon  what,  to 
i  her.  were  tlie  words  of  eternal  truth." 

■'The  same  book,**  said  Anna,  "  is  open  to 
all ;  and  it  is  the  perfection  of  tiiat  volume, 
^  that  its  sacred  truths  are  equally  applicable, 
iti  moral  precepts  equally  serviceable,  and 
its  religious  consolations  equal.y  available, 
to  thfl  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor  the  happy  and  the  miserable." 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  shook  his  head.    "My 

mother  (breed  me  when  a  child  to  learn  long 

;letaoos  from  tlie  Bible,  as  a  punishment 

<  when  I  did  wrong ;  and  I  have  never  been 

lUe  to  read  it  since." 

I    *^  If  you  would  but  try,  my  Lord,"  said 
i  Anua. 

Will  you  read  it  to  me!*'  replied  his 
i  Lordsliipi.     And  then  he  smiled  as  dying 
mfn  have  no  right  to  smile. 

^I  would  do  anytliing,"  said  Anna,  in  her 
own  guilelefs  manner,  ^to  make  you  less 
'  melancholy,  less  desponding ;  and  I  would 
lufler  anytliing.  were  it  jMsaible  for  me  to  be 
J  instrumental  in  raising  your  tlioughts  to  a 
participation  in  tliose  hopi's,  which  alone  are 
'  able  to  support  the  soul  in  its  hour  of  mortal 

*  trial" 

**How  is  tliift?"  said  Lord  Carrisbrooke. 

and  while  he  spoke  and  looked  earnestly  at 
,1  Anna,  tears,  burning  tears,  were  in  Iua  eyes ; 
!  and  lie  stretclied  fortJi  his  tliin  (in«l  wnstt^d 
I'  haiuL  anil  gnuifcd  her  arm  witli  something 

of  onf^arthly  energy.  *•  My  course  tlirough 
'  tins  world  has  b4*cn  short  and  eccentric ; 

•  winnini;  the  wondrr  of  the  many,  and  tlie 
bvp  ol'  the  f-w.     Had  I  not  dived  bcneutli 

j  tii«  s!. allow  FurtUce  of  profcMion,  my  sated 
vanity  niiirht  have  n*vulled  in  fruition ;  yet 
luvc  I  nevrr  known  from  my  cradle  until  thig 
lioiir  one  fritrml  who  cared  Hl>out  niv  houI." 

-  YcMir  I«<krdKhip  hnH  been  very  unforlu- 
oafe !  Amoiigvt  the  flrtit  of  earthly  bl(*«ifiingR 
which  hen%'en  bestowed  upon  nie,  was  a 
faitlifid  tn«*n>i ;  a  friend  wIioik*  counsel  and 
kimlrir**  Knve  bi*enaH  n  li<;ht  ujon  my  |*atli.-' 

•■  Axiii  %v»!I  von  be  this  friend  to  nie  ?•* 

••  ImjvMiiiiMe.  my  l'»rtl  I" 

••  Vt'i.y  inipoMilde !" 

^-iSecauKe    yoti    are  a  man.  noble,  and 


wealthy,  and  accomplished ;  and  I  am  a  wo- 
man, young,  and  poor,  and  unprotected." 

"  And  for  these  qualities  I  love  you  better ; 
and  su  ely  for  those,  you  cannot  respect  me 
Uie  less !" 

"  My  lord,  that  very  weakness  which  ex- 
cites your  tenderness,  and  that  dignity  which 
awes  me  into  respect,  are  incompatible  with 
the  fair  and  equalizing  nature  of  friendship." 

"  Then  call  it  love,  if  you  will.  It  matters 
little  what  name  is  given  to  an  intimacy  like 
ours,  to  be  dissolved  in  a  few  brief  moments; 
but  oh !  do  not  leave  me  to  myself  Come 
olien ;  sit  with  me  till  you  are  weary ;  and, 
above  all  things,  tell  me  how  to  make  death 
less  horrible.  Ah !  you  are  going  again, 
going  to  gather  roses,  and  sit  within  your 
sunny  bower,  and  liBten  to  tlie  birds  that 
warble  overhead,  and  feel  the  breath  of  sum- 
mer fan  your  blooming  cheek,  and  think  not 
of  the  wear}'  hours  tliat  I  am  spending.  In- 
deed why  should  ^oul  I  am  nothing  to  you,. 
1  can  be  nothing,  and  have  no  right  to  trou- 
ble you  with  my  fruitless  complainings." 

Anna  held  out  one  hand,  while  with  the 
otlier  she  concealed  her  face ;  and  wishing 
tlie  mii>emble  invalid  a  good  morning,  went 
her  way  to  niiiite  upon  the  various  branches 
and  bearines  of  the  word  "  ir?te resting ;"  a 
word  so  important  in  the  voejibulary  of  the 
sentimentaliitt.  that  it  appears  to  popsess  the 
talismnnic  property  of  di»covering  wliatever 
is  worthy  of  connideration  either  in  nature  or 
art 

"  How  intcrestinff  T'  exrlnims  the  enthusi- 
w^U  and  immediately  herbeou  ideal  is  clothed 
in  a  mantle  of  imaginary  beauty.  Within 
may  be  an  empty  void,  it  matters  not  Van- 
ity or  vice  mny  lurk  below,  tliey  are  alike  un- 
heeded. MiMTy  and  disappointment  may 
lie  shrouded  lM»nenth,  they  are  endured  with 
the  patifnce  of  a  martyr.  And  why  ?  He- 
rfiuw*  the  object  is  intereMling,  and  conse- 
quently it  )>eroineH  an  idol. 

ALHiin — When  anythint?  earthly,  or  un- 
earth! v.  lias  receiveil  I  he  t':il;il  rondenination 
of  beinc:  pronounced  iininlen^Klinij,  how  ut- 
terly ho|.elt>B  and  vain  is  vwry  attempt  to 
force  it  upon  the  attention  of  those,  who  have 
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been  accustomed  to  look  only  through  the 
(al«e  medium  ofsickly  sentiment  Unheeded, 
unnoticed,  by  them,  uninteresting  philosophy 
.  may  labour  in  secret  over  the  investigation 
of  truth,  uninteresting  charity  may  go  forth 
upon  her  errands  of  mercy,  uninteresting  re- 
signation may  watch  beside  the  lowly  bed  of 
sickness,  and  offer  up  from  unfeigned  lips  her 
last  soul-felt  prayer ;  and  what  to  them  is 
the  incense  of  uninteresting  piety,  though  it 
should  bum  upon  tlie  altar  of  the  heart,  con- 
suming all  that  is  gross  and  perishable,  and 
purifying  the  immortal  spirit  for  a  new  exis- 
tence in  the  regions  of  eternal  li^ht 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  ambition  of  doing  good,  is  often  the 
last  efibrt  of  expiring  vanity  in  an  amiable 
mind,  and  the  resolution  to  do  good  is  un> 
questionably  laudable  in  the  abstract;  but 
with  this  excellent  resolution  tliere  are  not 
unfrequently  certain  accompaniments,  Fuch 
as  these;  I  shall  make  myself  valuable,  I 
shall  be  more  beloved,  my  name  will  be  ex- 
alted among  the  people ;  and  mournful  it  is 
to  observe,  tliat  tlie  mind  of  woman  is  pecu- 
harly  liable  to  fall  away  from  its  high  purpose, 
into  these  snares  and  piUklls,  which  are  so 
placed  along  the  christian's  path,  tliat  there 
is  no  footing  to  be  found  upon  the  pilgrimage 
of  life,  without  its  own  temptatiouK,  and 
besetments. 

Possessed  witli  these  aspiring  hopes,  Anna 
Clare  retired  to  her  own  chamber;  and 
while  she  turned  over  various  volumes,  and 
referred  to  different  texts  of  scripture,  which 
she  conceived  might  aid  her  purpose,  there 
not  unfrequently  flitted  across  her  mind  the 
encouraging  assurance,  that  "  he  who  con- 
vertelh  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  mul- 
titude of  sins." 

Having  fixed  at  last  upon  the  conversion 
of  Count  Struensee,  Anna  hastened  early  to 
the  Hall  on  the  following  morning,  with 


hope  in  her  countenance,  and  trimnph  in  her 
heart. 

*'  You  must  read  it  to  me,"  said  Lord  Car- 
risbrooke,  ^for  there  is  something  in  your 
voice  tliat  charms  away  my  evil  genius.'' 

So  Anna  opened  her  little  volume,  and  sat 
down,  and  thought  she  had  never  been  so 
well  employed  in  her  whole  life ;  but  iq|Q>ite 
of  all  her  sanguine  expectations,  she  could 
not  help  perceiving,  that  the  thoughts  of  her 
noble  auditor  went  not  along  with  her,  at 
least  with  her  book,  and  that  his  eye  never 
rested  upon  anytliing  but  her  face,  and 
when  she  closed  the  book  as  an  experiment 
to  try  wMether  his  attention  was  really  fiied, 
he  made  no  remark  upon  it  but  seizing  the 
white  hand  by  which  it  was  held  out  to  him, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  with  every  expreaiioa 
of  gratitude  and  admiration. 

^  It  will  not  do,"  said  Anna,  as  she  walked 
home  that  morning:  and  when  she  met  the 
calm  coimtenance  of  her  friend,  she  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  she  had  been 
wrong ;  her  pupils  too  were  rejoicing  In  theb 
prolonged  holiday,  and  she  herself  was  re- 
t\irning  weary  and  ditspirited,  and  not  a  little 
diNposed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  all  around  her. 

^*  This  picture  takes  you  a  long  time  to 
paint,"  said  Mary:  and  Anna  who  was  ao 
conscious  that  it  might  have  been  completed 
in  half  the  time,  felt  a  reproof  in  the  remark 
which  it  was  not  intended  to  convey.  "  I  can 
finish  it  at  one  more  sitting,"  was  her  conso- 
lation as  she  went  to  rest  that  night;  and 
she  did  finish  it,  and  was  more  than  ever 
concinccd  on  the  following  morning,  that  the 
work  of  reformation  was  at  an  end,  at  least 
that  its  triumphs  were  not  for  her;  that 
Lord  Carrisbrooke  had  been  amusing  him- 
self, and  gratifying  his  own  vanity  by  the  in- 
terest he  had  excited  in  her  mind ;  and  that 
in  order  to  give  this  interest  a  deeper  char- 
acter, he  had  expressed  all,  and  perhaps 
something  more,  than  he  really  thought,  and 
felt,  at  the  prospect  of  the  awful  doom  that 
was  impending. 

Oh !  woman,  in  thy  mysterious  and  of\cn 
eventful  MCe,  thou  hast  many  a  hard  leeson  of 
humility  to  learn ;  and,  perhaps,  none  can  be  j 
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more  painfully  instructive,  than  that  ivhich 
teaches  thee,  that  in  thy  noble  and  goneroue 
desire  to  8er\'e  thy  fellow  creatures,  thou 
has  been  aspiring  too  high.  Lenm,  then, 
from  the  experience  and  the  warning  of  otli- 
ers,  learn  while  thy  young  heart  is  yet  un- 
scathed by  disappointment,  that  thy  sphere 
of  merit  is  a  lowly  one ;  and  above  all  things, 
go  not  fortli  upon  tlie  mighty  ocean,  in  tlie 
presumptuous  hope,  tliat  tliou  sliall  be  able 
to  pilot  the  stately  vessel  into  port ;  let  the 
heavy  prow  heave  on  upon  the  billows  of 
destruction ;  tliy  feeble  help  cannot  avail ; 
thou  canst  only  be  drawn  within  tiic  vortex, 
engulphed,  and  lost  for  ever.  Thy  little 
bark  is  made  to  float  amongiit  tlie  shouls  and 
•hallows  of  the  shore,  to  want  the  ignorant 
of  danger,  to  gatlier  up  the  wreck,  to  save 
the  perishing,  and  to  comfort  tlie  furlorii. 

The  last  meeting  between  Lord  Carris- 
brooke  and  Anna  was  a  painlul  one,  through 
which  nothing  could  have  supportoil  lier,  but 
the  fruits  of  a  sorrowful  experience,  and  a 
heightened  seiufc  of  duty. 

^  It  is  better,  much  better ;"  said  she,  as 
she  walked  home  tliat  morning;  and  yet 
tears  were  every  instant  starting  in  her  eyes, 
and  sometimes  there  seemed  to  be  whisper- 
ed in  her  ear,  as  if  by  a  rcbelliuus  and  unsub- 
dued spirit,  "  I  was  but  seeking  to  cheer  tiie 
last  moments  of  a  dying  man." 

Unable  to  enter  into  the  ailhirs  of  Mary's 
household,  she  retired  to  her  own  chamber ; 
and  here,  upon  reflection,  she  was  confirmed 
in  her  belief  that  the  path  she  had  chosen 
was  a  wise  and  prudent  one.  The  words, 
'^ touch  not,  handle  not,*^  were  continually  re- 
t\  corring  to  her  mind.  '*  These  tilings  are  not 
j'  for  thee."  Will  he  repent  at  thy  bidding ; 
I  who  has  lived  to  the  mature  age  of  manhood, 
;  in  the  habitual  contempt  of  religion,  and  for- 
|!  getfulness  of  his  Creator  ?  Will  he  be  sub- 
U  dned  by  thy  charming,  whose  heart  is  as  the 
/■  linty  rock !  Or  will  thy  reasoning  convince 
j  bim,  who  has  exhausted  the  powers  of  an 
^rute  and  penetrating  mind,  without  having 
<iiscovcred  the  immutable  excellence  of  etcr 
»>»I  truth  ?  *•  Touch  not,  handle  not,-'  but  go 
i  ^hou  into  tliy  secret  cham'oer,  a!id  when  no  i 
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eye  seeth  thee,  ofl*;r  up  tliy  earneict  prayers, 
that  he  who  knoweth  the  path  of  the  ea<jr1e 
in  the  heavens,  will  turn  away  the  wanderer 
from  the  error  of  his  ways:  and,  seek  not 
tliou  to  be  the  instrument.  Look  out  uik>ii 
the  sutierings  of  thy  fellow  creatures ;  dili- 
gently watch  the  opirartunity  of  fulfilling 
cver\'  duty ;  search  the  recesses  of  tliy  own 
souK  and  see  whether  thy  appointed  ta^k  be 
not  sutflcient,  without  aspiring  higher. 

It  was  some  weeks  af\er  tliis  time,  nt  the 
solcnm  close  of  a  sabbath  evenin?,  that 
Anna  Clare  sat  alone  and  silent  at  the  win- 
d(»w  of  her  own  chamber.  The  golden  tints 
of  the  setting  sun  were  fading  away;  the 
hum  of  the  village  wan  subKidin«jr ;  the  shep- 
herd was  folding  in  his  sheep;  the  silvery 
dew  was  falling ;  and  one  pale  planet  shone 
out  from  the  clear  and  distant  heavens. 

How  strange  that,  upon  such  a  scene,  the 
principiil  of  evil  should  dare  intnide !  Alas  ! 
for  our  heroine !  she  looked  not  fortli  with 
joy  and  tliankfulness,  but  tears  were  stream 
ing  from  her  eyes,  and  she  was  rapining, 
that  amidst  so  much  peace  and  loveliness, 
her  path  must  be  alone ;  whether  amongst 
flowers,  or  thorns.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers 
and  th(5  anguish  of  the  thorns,  must  be  en- 
joyed, and  endured  alone. 

Where  now  was  her  lately  acquired  sub- 
mission, her  patience,  and  resignation  ? 
Sclfinhnrcss  and  vanity,  had  again  been  con- 
tending tor  the  empire  of  her  heart,  and  she 
was  reaping  the  bitter  fruit  of  their  deritruc- 
tive  warfare.  For  a  short  time  her  former 
self  returned,  to  pine,  and  sufler  ;  and  when 
she  thought  of  the  mysterious  and  highly 
gifted  character,  in  whose  feelings  she  was 
just  beginning  to  hold  a  share,  when  stem 
duty  warned  her  to  withdraw,  it  seemed  to 
her,  that  she  alone,  of  all  mortal  creatures, 
was  singled  out  to  resign  whatever  was 
most  intimately  connected  with  her  heart  of 
hearts. 

.\tlast,  her  mumiu ring  thoughts  found  ut- 
terance in  words. 

"  Kverj-  thing  on  earth  haw  its  little  sphere 
of  enjoyment,  in  which  il  can  meet  and  par- 
ticipate with  olhcri-.     (-oarise  tipirits  hflve 
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fhetrmeialinterroune.  Friend  oieetB  (rieiid,  i 
around  the  humUe  hearth.  In  all  the  a£Eun  : 
of  hoinan  Jiie. — in  commerce  as  well  as  reli-  ! 
gion,  multitudes  coogre^te  together,  and 
pursue  in  concert  the  great  end  of  their  exis- 
tence. The  very  brutes — the  flocks  thai  feed 
upon  yon  sloping  hilL  enjoy  the  refreshing 
dews  of  night  togetlier.  The  birds  have 
tlieir  companions  in  the  woods,  to  whom  they 
can  utter  a  response.  AH  the  sweet  flowers 
of  night  and  day,  have  their  appointed  time 
for  looking  up  in  unison  to  heaveiL  The 
stars  have  tlieir  own  bright  family,  shining 
through  the  blue  expanse.  Every  intelligence 
in  nature  has  its  kindred  essence ;  but  I  have 
nothing  r' 

Anna's  complaining  ceased,  ani  she  was 
looking  out  again,  when  the  solemn  sound  of 
a  passing-bell  fell  upon  her  ear — she  shud- 
dered and  turned  within.  In  the  twilight  she 
could  just  perceive  that  some  one  approach- 
ed. It  was  Mary,  who  came  with  the  tidings 
that  LfOrd  Carrisbrooke  was  dead.  In  an 
instant,  Anna  was  restored  to  her  better  self 
That  sudden  and  awful  sound,  and  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  her,  who  had  so  of- 
ten Htood  bcKide  her  as  a  guardian  angel, 
bringing  a  silent  reproof,  where  none  was 
spoktm ;  the  stillness  of  tlie  hour,  and  the  re- 
collections of  the  past,  all  mingling  together, 
might  have  overpowered  a  spirit  more  har- 
dened and  perverse  than  Anna's. 

"  Mary,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon 
the  arm  of  hor  friend,  "  there  is  one  duty 
which  we  have  never,  since  the  days  of  our 
infancy,  performed  together,  except  in  pu  »lic. 
Let  UH  kneel  down  in  this  quiet  chamber,  and 
enter  into  a  fresh  covenant  with  our  Heavenly 
Father,  that  we  will  drink  of  the  cup  which  he 
has  poured  out  for  us,  even  though  it  should 
be  gall  and  bitterness.  That  we  will  walk 
in  tlie  path  which  lie  has  pointed  out,  though 
it  should  pierce  our  feet  with  thorns;  and 
that  we  will  never  turn  away,  nor  be  unfaith- 
ful to  his  service,  though  we  know  that  it  re- 
quires us  to  give  up  all  and  follow  him," 
And  then,  from  her  eloquent  lips,  and  over- 
flowihg  heart,  she  poured  forth  her  gratitude 
and  praise  to  that  Being  who  had  thus  far 


conducted  her  throngfa  tbe  wflJcme— ;  who 
had  boroe  with  her  spiritiiai  idaimtngm, 
who  had  given  her  a  fiiend  as  aftilhfiil 
guide,  and  whoorshe  now  kaploffcd  to  kok 
down  from  his  habitatioo  in  the  heaveu^ 
upon  the  weakest  worm  of  his  creMoo. 

Bound  by  fresh  ties  of  more  than  earthly 
tmion.  the  two  friends  had  knelt  together; 
together  they  rose,  and  the  embrace  with 
which  they  separated  that  night  was  warm 
and  pure,  as  in  the  days  of  their  first  love. 

Her  feeble  steps  recalled  from  their  slight 
wandering,  her  good  resolutiona  confirmed 
afler  their  short  lapse,  Anna  Clare  went  on- 
ward in  the  path  of  duty ;  for  she  had  learn- 
ed to  mistrust  herself^  and  consequently  te 
shun  temptation.  And  having  found  how 
incompatible  with  true  happiness  is  the  gra- 
tification of  vanity  or  ambition,  she  confined 
her  hopes  and  wishes,  and  even  her  laudable 
desire  to  be  of  use,  within  the  humble  qihere 
in  which  her  lot  was  cast 

On  the  reading  of  Lord  Canisbrooke's  wiD, 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  pne  thousand  pounds  to  the  artist 
who  painted  his  portrait :  and  with  this  sum 
added  to  the  well  earned  reward  of  her  daily 
labours,  Anna  contrived  not  only  to  main- 
tain a  respectable  and  genteel  appearance, 
but  often  to  comfort  the  distressed,  and 
supply  the  wants  of  the  needy. 

Gentle  reader,  forgive  the  writer  of  this 
story,  that  she  has  no  better  fate  in  store  for 
her  heroine,  even  in  the  season  of  "  the  first 
grey  hair,"  than  that  of  a  respected  and  re- 
spectable old  maid;  not  a  fretful,  fuming 
thing,  of  false  ringlets,  and  false  smiles,  but 
a  woman  of  delicate  and  tender  feeling,  of 
calm  dignity,  and  unbounded  benevolence, 
who  mourned  no  longer  that  earth  afforded 
her  no  object,  or  rather  no  idol,  on  which  she 
might  lavish  the  warm  feelings  of  an  affec- 
tionate heart ;  for  she  had  learned  to  pour 
forth  into  a  thousand  channels,  ^^  that  charity 
which  sufferelh  long  and  is  kind." 

Alas  !  to  the  rescue  of  Anna  Clare,  from 
the  shades  of  vulgar  oblivion,  there  came  no 
belted  knight,  no  steel-clad  warrior ;  no  prince 
in  disguise  discovered  her  to  be  the  alien 
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ghler  of  hk  house ;  nor  did  a  tuperan- 
tMl  nabob  make  her  the  heireM  of  an  In- 
I  fortune  ;  but  ihe  continued  to  dwell  in 
borne  of  her  friend, 


Hftppy  and  gi^hmg  happl: 


.M 


though  hi^ly  gifled  with  thoee  qualities, 
:h  might  reasonably  attract  the  attention 
le  wealthy  and  the  noble,  she  never  ven- 
d  beyond  her  own  lowly  sphere,  but  was 
eot  to  remain,  where  she  had  not  only 
wish,  but  the  power  to  bless.  That  en- 
iasm  which  had  given  wayward  wings 
5r  inexperienced  fancy,  became  tempered 
eligion,  into  energy  and  hope ;  energy, 
shrank  not  from  the  humblest,  as  well 
M  most  arduous  duties ;  and  hope  that 
led  brighter  and  brighter,  to  the  close  of 
eful  and  well  spent  life.  Nor  were  the 
m  and  the  enjoyments  of  her  early  years 
iguished,  but  properly  directed  and  re- 
ned ;  for  Anna  Clare  could  still  wander 
1  on  dewy  evenings,  even  when  her 
tk  had  lout  its  bloom ;  but  her  wanderings 
more  frequently  terminated  in  errands 
odnesi  to  her  humble  friends,  and  though 


she  could  stilUlook  around  her  with  delight 
on  the  charms  of  nature,  the  world  was  no 
longer  a  mere  picture,  admired  only  for  the 
harmony  of  its  colouring,  and  the  grouping 
of  its  different  objects ;  but  for  the  harmony 
of  iti  creation  and  government,  and  the 
mysterious  and  admirable  adjustment  of  its 
different  parts,  beneath  the  wonder-working 
hand  of  the  great  Artificer.  And  she  could 
still  pause  to  look  at  the  village  spire,  but 
it  was  not  merely  to  observe  how  beautifully 
it  arose  from  the  masses  of  dark  foliage,  and 
pierced  the  azure  sky;  it  was  to  meditate 
upon  the  privileges  of  living  in  a  christian 
land,  where  the  people  of  Christ  may  rest 
under  the  bcmner  of  his  love,  to  hear  his  di- 
vine precepts,  and  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
together ;  and  if  there  still  were  times  when 
she  was  rapt  in  admiration  at  the  splendour 
of  the  setting  sun,  it  was  with  a  hallowed 
feeling  of  thankfulness  for  that  resplendent 
sign  of  daily  assurance,  that  he  who  holds 
our  being  in  his  hands,  departs  not  from  his 
own  wise  and  merciful  design,  in  which  the 
"  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Gk>d,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handy  work.** 
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Cora  IktMB  ker  cheek,  h  the  auBBe 
Aad  k«r  brestk  ka*  kMt  its  bmt  pcrttnM, 
Aad  tke  gloM  kaa  dropp'd  fron  ber  foldea  kair, 
Aad  ker  ckeek  u  pale  bat  bo  loager  lUr. 

Aod  tke  Bpirit  that  sate  on  her  soft  Use  eye, 
le  Mrark  with  cold  mortality ; 
And  the  •mile  that  play'd  on  her  Up  haa  fled, 
Aad  every  charm  hath  aow  left  the  dead. 

Like  slare*  they  obey'd  her  in  height  of  power, 
Bnt  left  ker  all  in  ker  wintry  hoar ; 
And  the  crowds  that  awore  fbr  her  k>Te  to  die, 
Shrank  ftt>m  the  tone  of  her  last  (hint  sif  h. 
And  this  to  man's  fldelity  1 

Bakkt  Cobmwai*. 


CHAPTER  L 

Will  my  young  friends  forgive  me,  if, 
under  the  character  of  a  fictitious  story,  I 
should  in  reality  preach  them  a  sermon; 
and  that  on  the  gravest  of  all  possible  sub- 
jects—on the  subject  of  death  ? 

We  learn,  from  an  im^mense  number  of 
the  publications  of  the  present  day,  how 
the  righteous  pass  away  from  works  to  re- 
wards ;  and,  from  the  public  papers,  how  the 
murderer  and  the  malefactor  expire  on  the 
scafibld  ;  but  there  is  an  extent  of  interme- 
diate space  filled  up  by  those  of  whose 
fate  we  know  comparatively  nothing ;  those 
who  act,  unheeded,  their  little  part  upon 
the  stage  of  life,  then  die,  and  are  forgotten. 

It  is  from  this  class  of  beings  that  I  have 
selected  the  individual  who  is  to  furnish  to 
the  attentive  reader  food  for  serious  reflect 
tion  during  the  perusal  of  a  few  dull  pages, 
in  order  that  we  may  lifl  the  veil  by  which 
die  moral  secrets  of  the  fashionable  and 
well  bred  may  be  concealed  from  vulgar 
observation,  and  sec  for  once  how  an  amia- 
ble and  very  beautiful  young  lady  may  die. 

There  lived  in  a  certain  large  city,  a  fa- 
mily of  the  name  of  Eskdale,  consisting  of 


a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  his  ladji 
and  three  daughters.  To  deicribe  them 
individually  would  be  a  waste  of  words  and 
patience,  they  were  so  much  Iflce  half  the 
peojde  .one  meets  and  visits  with.  One 
thing,  however,  ought  to  be  remarked  about 
this  family,  though  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  them,  that,  while  living  in  a  populous  city, 
where  the  loud  death  bell  was  oflen  heard 
to  toll,  and  where  as  oflen  a  solemn  funeral 
was  seen  to  pass  along  the  streets ;  yet,  for 
themselves,  they  never  thought  of  death. 
It  is  true  they  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  some  instances  of  fatality  within  their 
own  sphere  of  observation ;  fbr  once  their 
white  muslin  dresses  came  home  from  the 
washerwoman's  uncrimped,  because,  as  she 
said,  her  youngest  daughter  then  lay  a  oorpse 
in  the  house ;  and  their  old  footman  Thomas 
Bell,  died  in  the  workhouse  the  day  before 
the  five  shillings  which  they  sent  him 
reached  his  necessities.  And,  in  high  lif^ 
too,  had  they  not  known  it?  Had  they  not 
all  worn  fashionable  mourning  fbr  their 
most  revered  monarch,  King  George  the 
Third  ?  And  had  they  not  lost  a  maiden 
aunt  ?  And  were  not  the  fountains  of  their 
grief  staid  by  a  legacy  of  six   thousand 
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pounds  ?  Ycii. — ^they  remembered  all  these 
ihiniTH,  and  yet  they  looked  upon  death  only 
as  a  Inghltul  and  far-off  nionnter,  who  mi^ht 
ne^'er  eoine  to  th(*m;  90  they  li<rlited  up 
Ibeir  drawiiitf-rooin,  and  let  down  tlie  rich 
damaiik  curtains,  and  drew  in  tlie  c4ird-ta- 
blet,  and  ne\Tr  tliouifht  of  death.  Perhaps 
one  reason  mi(fht  be,  they  had  never  known 
sicknesii.  It  is  inie  the  mother  sometimes 
presented,  at  the  breakfast-table,  a  counte- 
nance pale  and  cloudy  as  a  morning?  in  No- 
vember, but  the  I'veninfT  party  always  found 
her  adorned  with  ready  smiles,  and  new 
made  blushei*: — dmiles  that  betrayed  no 
meanine.  and  blushes  that  told  no  tale  but 
one. 

Ellen  Rskdale,  the  yaun^nt  of  the  three 
fair  sisters,  was  at  tltis  time,  making  her  first 
appearance  in  the  fashionable  world.  She 
had  grown  prodigiously  during  her  l:uit  year 
at  school,  and  now,  though  a  little  in  danger 
oTbecomini;  too  stout,  was  as  lovely  a  young 
creature,  both  in  form  and  faci^,  us  you  could 
well  behold. 

**  A  little  in  danger  of  growing  too  stout,^* 
has  a  very  serious  sound  to  a  young  lady, 
and  yet  it  was  much  whiK|)ered  among  El- 
len^ friends,  tliat  in  a  few  yean*  h\u»  would 
be  monstrous.  The  gentlemen  thouirht 
othen»'ise,  and  swore  it  wha  all  en\y,  tor 
they  could  not  we  a  fault  in  Ellen 
Eskdale,  and  perhaps  slie  did  not  see 
many  in  herself;  for  she  had  ears  to  hear 
all  that  love  and  flatter}'  couhl  otl'er,  and 
eyes  to  see,  when  irizing  in  the  tall  mirror, 
that  love  had  hnrdly  l»een  too  partial,  or 
flattery  too  profuse.  Though  tniined,  and 
pushed,  and  bribed  forward,  in  all  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  age,  E!len*s  chief  ex- 
cellence was  in  music;  and  never  did  she 
look  more  beautiful  than  when  her  light  and 
JTory  fingers  touched  tlie  harp ;  for  then  a 
rich  mass  of  sunny  hair  fell  over  her  cheek 
and  forehead,  ofken  thrown  back  with  girlixh 
carelessness,  when  she  furgot  herself  in  any 
of  her  favourite  airs.  She  had  been  well 
Innght,  and  her  parents  had  paid  dearly  for 
the  loas  of  a  fine  girl,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  flne  lady ;  but  yet  she  was  not  wholly  re- 


fined from  the  dross  of  nature ;  for  her  wild 
and  merry  laugh  was  sometimes  heard 
resounding  through  the  rooms,  to  the 
dismay  of  her  mother,  and  the  asfeonislunent 
of  her  guests ;  as  the  bird  that  has  biH>n 
taught  to  sing  in  measured  notes,  will  some- 
times return  to  his  own  sweet  melody,  telling 
of  woods,  and  streams  and  mountains,  and 
breathing  forth  the  inward  yearnings  of  that 
spirit,  whicJi  it  is  impoosible  for  art  to  nub- 
due. 


I 


CHAPTER  II. 

Could  the  bright  eye,  the  blooming 
cheek,  or  tlie  polished  forehead— could  all, 
or  any  of  tlic  attril  utes  of  beauty,  support 
us  in  the  hour  of  trial,  or  cheer  us  on  the 
bed  of  sickneaa,  they  would  then  be  worth 
cherishing,  and  mounung  for;  but  there 
must  be  something  else,  my  young  friends, 
to  render  the  pilgrimage  of  lifb  a  path  of 
pleasantness  and  peace.  Rich  at  you  may 
be,  the  grave  has  closed  over  the  possessor  j 
of  greater  wealth  than  yours.  Fair  as  you  , 
may  be,  the  worm  has  fed  upon  a  cheek  as 
lovi*ly.  Voung  as  yoir  may  be,  death  has 
laid  his  icy  hand  upon  tliose  who  have  not 
numbered  half  your  years.  But,  as  this  is 
not  the  style  of  preaching  which  I  have  the 
talent,  or  you  tlie  patience  to  pursue,  we 
will,  if  you  please,  return  again  to  the  family 
of  the  Eskdales ;  not  as  they  first  beheld 
them,  but  aHer  a  summer  had  passed  away ; 
and  the  assemblies,  the  concerts,  the  plays, 
and  the  parties  of  another  winter  had  com- 
menced. 

Ellen  was  still  the  centre  of  attraction, 
and  still  she  was  not  whcUy  sophisticated, 
but  would  sometimes  look,  and  speak,  us  if 
at  tlie  bottom  of  her  heart  there  were  lefl 
some  latent  feeling,  tliat  struggled  to  be  free 
from  the  yoke  of  fashion — that  rose  in  fhiit- 
less  efforts  to  assert  itself  no  longer  the  slave, 
but  the  minister  of  pleasure. 

These  ebullitioiM  of  feeling,  however, 
came  like  angel  visila ;  and  when  they  did 
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come,  they  were  00  faint,  so  ill-defined,  and 
generally  so  mixed  up  with  various  and  con- 
tending emotions,  that  no  one  knew  from 
whence  they  flowed,  whether  from  heaven,  or 
earth ;  no — ^not  even  the  &ir  possessor  herself; 
only  the  ladies  wondered  at  those  times  how  so 
young  a  girl  could  venture  to  talk  sentiment ; 
still  more  how  she  could  make  it  answer, 
when  they  had  so  long  talked  it  in  vain; 
and,  at  the  same  time,>the  gentlemen  would 
begin  to  doubt  whether  they  might  not  do 
worse  than  make  serious  proposals  to  Ellen 
Eskdale. 

Miss  Eskdale,  the  oldest  sister,  had  been 
striving  for  the  last  tLre  yean^  to  attain  that 
footing  in  society,  which  had  been  awarded 
to  Ellen,  apparently  without  any  efibrt  of 
her  own.  In  loveUness,  her  own  face  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  a  comjiarison  with  her 
sister's ;  and  in  accomplishments  she  was  far 
behind  her;  so  taking  to  herself  another 
standing,  or  rather,  hanging  her  orb  in  ano- 
ther sphere,  she  determined  that  their  rays 
should  never  intercept  each  other,  and  hav- 
ing failed  to  be  a  beauty.  Miss  Eskdale  be- 
came a  blue ;  and  corresponded  with  (at  least 
wrote  to)  great  authors,  and  patronized  poor 
ones,  and  held  in  her  charmed  possession 
the  first  manuscript  copies  of  half  the 
bright  effusions  that  annually  come  forth,  to 
delight  or  disappoint  the  expectant  winter 
circle. 

Of  the  second  sister  it  could  not  well  be 
said  that  she  had  ever  been  guilty  of  any 
aim  at  all,  and,  therefore,  feeling  no  loss  in 
her  sister's  gain,  she  would  oden  kindly, 
and  almost  affectionately,  fall  in  with  her 
wild  fancies,  when  Ellen's  exuberance  of 
spirits  exacted  from  others  a  somewhat  un- 
reasonable submission  to  her  own  whims 
and  follies;  for  Ellen  was  not  merely  a 
beauty,  she  possessed  a  ready  mvention,  cuid 
versatility  of  talent,  which,  added  to  her 
natural  good  humour,  and  buoyancy  of 
mind,  gave  an  air  of  freshness  and  origincd- 
ity  to  whatever  she  said  or  did.  Her  path 
was  not  the  beaten  track  of  custom;  she 
delighted  in  eccentricities,  and  charmed  her 
mother's  guests  by  a  thousand  schemes  for 


their  entertainment,  which  they  had  never 
heard  of  before ;  taking  this  precatttjon,  ia 
every  thing  she  introduced,  that  her  own 
should  be  a  briUiant  and  strikiiig  part  In 
case  of  a  failure,  she  never  sat  doim  with  an 
air  of  despondency,  but  immediately  took  op 
some  other  plan  to  cover  her  defeat,  ao  that 
the  company  were  sure  to  go  away  well  sa- 
tisfied at  last 

In  this  manner  the  gay  evening  parties 
came  and  went ;  and  who  was  happier  than 
Ellen  Eskdale  ? 

Of  all  the  young  gentlemen  who  flocked 
to  her  father's  house,  there  was  none  more 
constant  in  his  visits,  more  attractive  in  hii 
person,  or  more  pointed  in  attentions,  than 
Harry  Wentworth,  a  young  man  of  enviable 
fortune,  just  whiling  away  the  winter  months^ 
before  commencing  his  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  matter  of  doubt 
with  the  two  elder  sisters,  which  of  the  ihttt 
could  possibly  be  the  object  of  attractioo, 
but  the  whole  secret  had  been  revealed  to 
Ellen  during  a  long  moonlight  walk  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  late  in  the  autumn,  when  a 
party  of  pleasure  had  been  formed  to  vidt 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  situated  some  miles  up 
the  stream.  Ellen  had  always  been  afiraid 
of  water,  and  ^entworth  was  happy  to  be 
her  escort  on  the  shore.  The  dew  was  foil- 
ing heavily,  the  grass  was  thick  and  long, 
and  Ellen  found  a  more  dangerous  enemy 
than  she  had  feared ;  for  she  dated  from  thii 
night  the  commencement  of  a  quick  and 
frequent  cough,  which  was  at  times,  exceed- 
ingly troublesome.  But  it  was  surprising 
how  little  she  thought  or  cared  about  the 
cough ;  for,  on  this  night,  her  lover  had  de- 
clared himself,  and  though  she  had  inaiBted 
that  nothing  should  be  said  on  the  subject, 
as  she  was  quite  too  young  to  think  serious- 
ly of  such  a  thing,  she  had  kindly  promised 
that  she  would  try  to  think  of  it ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  did  really 
occur  to  her  thoughts  almost  as  oflen  as 
her  lover  himself  could  desire.  There  was 
such  unspeakable  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  the  very  man,  whom  her  sisters  were 
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trying  every  art  to  fascinate,  was  secretly  and 
•urely  devoted  to  her.  He  was  no  handsome 
ghy — so  fearlesM — m)  playful  in  his 
disposition— and  in  every  thing  so  much  like 
herself— Oh !  it  was  wortli  all  the  world  to 
hear  the  whispers  of  liiiny  Wentworth. 
when  he  tried  amongst  the  crowd,  to  catch 
her  attention  for  a  moment,  while  she  would 
pass  on  with  affected  can^le8»<ncftii,  not  un- 
frequently  returning  to  asmire  herself  of  the 
remlity. 

THE  SPIRIT  OK  JOY. 

DAVoarBB  of  aor    w,  wrcpinK  and  Md, 

Cart  Iks  dark  weed*  from  thy  brow  ; 
CoOM  with  the  •pint  of  joy  and  be  (lad, 

Coflie  IVoB  the  foantaios  of  woe. 

1*1!  Iwar  thee  away  on  a  minbeam  m>  bright 

ro  deck  thee  with  flower*  ao  cay, 
1*11  bathe  thaa  m  oceaaa  of  li<|uid  lif  h 

And  rhaae  all  thy  team  away. 

Far  I  come  from  the  mountain,  the  heath,  and  the  dell, 

1  come  with  the  hunter'*  wild  horn, 
I  have  bid  the  f  rim  dewrri*  of  dnrkne**  (krewrll, 

Aad  I  daarc  oo  the  rloude  of  the  morn 

I  bva  is  the  tankhine  of  iummer'a  bright  hoar*, 

I  apofft  9m  the  batlerfl>'a  wiae. 
An  mwm  are  Iha  trea«urr*  of  April'*  clad  ahowera. 

And  ma»  the  rich  odinir*  of  Npnng. 

I  a^ra  al  the  temple,  (he  tower,  and  the  dome, 

I  laagh  al  the  labour*  of  niHii ; 
Vkr,  fer.  la  the  blue  Kuuiiy  «ky  i*  my  home, 
■y  realm  la  the  rainbow's  wide  «pan ! 


These  words,  wiili  an  exquisite  accompa- 
niment, Ellen  had  been  hinging  to  a  crowded 
mndieiice,  with  so  much  spirit  and  anima- 
tton,  that  she  seemed  herself  to  personify  the 
idemi  being  of  whom  she  sun  if.  Before  her 
liglit  fingers  touched  the  harp,  she  hud 
cleared  tier  white  forehead  and  sparkling 
c]res  from  the  sliadow  of  rich  curls  that  veil- 
ed, without  concealing,  her  b(*auty :  and  now 
the  colour  of  her  rht*«^k  was  deepened  by  a 
blush  of  %-arying  emotions,  in  which  were 
mingleil  and  combined  houic  of  tlie  most 
powertul  feelings  tiiat  are  wont  to  agitate 
the  breast  of  woimin ;  tlie  shame  of  attract- 
ing every  eye,  tlie  triumph  of  conscious 
power,  and,  mighteiit  and  most  prevailing, 
the  wild  icr\'our  of  the  enthusiast 

It  was  a  habit  some  people  said,  a  trick  of 


Ellen's,  as  soon  as  her  performance  was 
ended,  to  divert  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
company  by  some  playful  Fally,  quite  irrele- 
vant to  tlie  subject,  or  else  to  escape  at  once 
into  obscurity ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  former  ones,  she  succeeded  in  finding 
a  vacant  seat  beside  Harry  Wentworth,  who 
seldom  joined  the  herd  of  admirers,  to  wor- 
ship the  star  of  the  multitude,  but  delighted 
to  see  that  star  direct  its  partial  rays  to  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  What  'm  all  tliis  harangue  about  ?"  said 
she  to  her  lover,  aAer  they  had  listened,  for 
a  few  moments,  to  a  little  party  of  grave 
personages,  gathered  round  Miss  Eskdale. 

**  Your  sister,"  replied  he,  ^  is  edifying 
her  friends  on  the  subject  of  suicide ;  she  is 
telling  tliem  the  nature  of  different  poisons, 
and  what  is  the  readiest  mode  of  quitting  the 
world." 

"Oh!  that  does  not  concern  me."  said 
Ellen,  '*  for  I  sliall  never  be  tired  of  hving  ; 
shall  yoti,  Harry .'" 

"  Not  it*  you  will  promise  to  live  with  me." 

"Now,  tell  me  the  truth  for  once,"  said 
slie,  looking  up  into  his  (ace, — ^'  tlie  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  trutli ;  for,  mind  you,  1  liavo 
a  charm  by  which  I  know  a  falsehood,  and 
you  have  tohl  me  a  great  many  of  late  ;  tell 
me  then,  truly,  whether  you  could  live  with> 
out  me  ?" 

Wentwortli  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  coolly  answered — "  1  tliiuk  I  could." 

Ellen  had  been  gazing  on  liiM  face  with 
the  sweet  confidence  of  a  child,  and,  perhaps 
it  was  tlie  steady  look  of  her  clear  and  cloud- 
let eyes  which,  somehow  or  other,  had  im- 
pelled him,  almortt  unconsciously,  to  speak 
what  she  had  demanded,  the  whole  trutli ; 
which  he  did  at  once,  br»ldly,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it;  but,  had  he  btM-ii  a  nice 
obser\'er  of  woman^i*  rh:trnrt«T,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  ready  smile  of  expecta- 
tion had  passed  away  frum  Ellen's  lipv, — 
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that  the  blush  hati  faded  from  her  cheek, — 
and  that  though  nhe  instantly  took  up  a  new 
'print,  and  began  to  expatiate  upon  its  beau- 
ties with  rapturous  enthusiasm,  she  bent 
down  her  head  lower  tlian  was  necessary, 
that  her  thick  falling  ringlets  might  conceal 
her  altered  countenance,  while  she  wiped 
from  her  eye  the  first  tear  that  Harry  Went- 
worth  had  ever  made  her  shed. 

It  might  be  that  he  d\d  not  know  the  de- 
gree of  feeling  of  which  Ellen  was  capable; 
or  that,  in  his  own  heart  there  was  no  such 
deep  and  hidden  fountain;  for  he  never 
dreamed  that  he  had  given  pain,  and  would 
almost  rather  have  wept  himself,  than  that 
eyes  so  beautiful  should  have  been  dimmed 
with  tears.  It  was,  however,  but  a  light  and 
papsing  cloud,  and  those  eyes  again  beamed 
ibrth  in  all  their  wonted  brightness ;  music 
and  dancing  drowned  the  evening  in  noise 
and  confusion,  and  all  was  sunshine  and 
glad  summer  beneath  the  roof  of  Mr.  Esk- 
dale,  in  spite  of  the  wintry  blasts  that  howled 
without 

"What  can  be  the  matter  with  Ellen 
Eskdale?"  said  a  lady  to  her  companion, 
one  evening,  as  they  returned  home  from  tlie 
play  1" 

"  Oh,  in  love,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  reply ; 
for  her  companion  was  a  gentleman. 

"  She  need  not  pine  away  for  that,"  said 
the  lady,  "  for  Wentworth  seems  as  much  in 
love  as  she  does.  She  must  be  ill ;  that  cold 
of  hers  lasts  so  long.  Did  you  not  observe, 
the  other  day,  at  Mrs.  Beverley's,  how  she 
leaned  upon  the  harp,  and  how  dreadfully 
worn-out  she  looked  afler  tlie  first  dance  ?" 

"  As  for  the  leaning  upon  the  harp,"  re- 
plied he  of  the  charitable  pex,  "it  was  to 
show  off  her  figure ;  and  young  ladies  al- 
ways look  languid,  when  they  can,  to  excite 
interest." 

"  Well,  continued  the  lady,  these  beauties 
never  last.  I  wish  poor  Mrs.  Eskdale  may 
not  lose  her  daugliter  yet" 

It  was  tme  enough  :  Ellen  was  now  oHen 
so  weary  tliat  she  could  hardly  w^alk  up 
stairs,  when  the  family  retired  to  rest ;  and 
in  the  morning  there  was  a  cold  glassy  look 


about  her  eyes,  that  might  well  have  itartled 
the  fears  of  a  more  anxious  and  experienGed 
parent ;  and  her  mother  did  at  last  begin  to 
think  something  must  be  the  matter;  for 
Ellen  could  not  sing  as  she  was  wont ;  the 
highest  tones  of  her  voice  were  almost  en- 
tirely gone,  and  she  seldom  got  throogfa  a 
piece  of  music  without  a  violent  fit  <tf  cough- 
ing. 

'*Poor  girl !  she  has  quite  outgrown  her 
strength,"  said  the  mother ;  *'  she  most  have 
tonics."  So  Ellen  tried  tonics,  and  her 
cough  was  worse  than  ever ;  but  it  was  not 
before  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  dancing 
too,  that  the  family  had  reconrse  to  medical 
advice. 

"  A  slight  pulmonary  affection,"  said  the 
doctor ;  and  he  rubbed  his  hands,  for  he  saw 
before  him  a  good  winter's  woric. 

Some  persons,  ou  looking  back,  would  have 
been  alarmed  to  see  how  much  had  been 
giveb  up  during  the  last  few  weeks ;  but  El- 
len only  laughed,  and  told  Wentworth  she 
was  growing  quite  a  saint;  and  tliat  aAer 
Christimas,  she  would  put  on  a  plain  cap, 
and  go  and  sit  with  sister  Cartwright,  at  her 
class-meetings. 

All  could  have  been  borne ;  her  bad  nights, 
her  cough,  her  weakness, — and  all  borne 
cheerfully,  but  now  the  ill-natured  old  doctor 
forbad  her  going  out,  except  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  when  the  weather  was  mild- 
est Her  evenings  must  be  spent  at  home, 
quietly,  and  without  any  excitement  If  the 
family  would  stay  with  her,  and  Harry  Went- 
worth, and  two  or  three  others  wou[d  come, 
it  nii.rht  be  endured ;  but  sometimes  she  was 
lefl  entirely  alone :  and,  worst  of  all,  had  run 
through  the  last  volume  of  the  last  novel  be- 
fore they  returned.  On  Sunday,  however, 
she  had  them  all  safely  enough,  and  W^ent- 
worth  too,  and  a  merry  evening  they  manag- 
ed to  pass  together ;  lor  they  had  everybody 
to  describe,  and  to  mimic ;  and  when  EUen 
had  their  follies  second-hand,  it  was  almost 
as  entertaining  as  if  she  had  seen  them  her- 
self. But  even  these  amusements  began  to 
pall  upon  her ;  and  sometimes,  when  they 
looked  round  for  her  ready  laugh,  she  had 
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turned  away  her  face,  aiid  wa«  quite  unable 
10  lauirfa  at -all. 

Oh,  the  einptineM  of  folly,  when  mortal 
•iekness  faUa  upon  the  heart ! 

It  wa«  at  the  clone  of  one  of  thef^  rabbath 
evening's,  when  her  Bister  and  Wentwortli 
had  been  unusually  animated,  that  Ellen  sud- 
denly burnt  into  tearn,  and  led  the  room. 

^  Wliat  it  the  matter  with  that  silly  ^irl  V 
wid.Min  Eskdale;  '<she  i^ws  so  fretful, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  pleunin^  her.*^ 

**•  No,"  said  her  sister  Miiry,  "  you  should 
not  say  so ;  Ellen  was  never  fretful,  but  her 
spirits  are  so  weak  now,  that  tlie  least  thiitfr 
overpowers  her,"  and  so  saying,  Mary  fol- 
lowed her  up  fttaira. 

It  was  well  that  she  did ;  for  the  poor  srirl 
having  at  last  ^ven  full  vent  to  her  feelings, 
in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics,  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  was  the  natural  and  fearful  con- 
sequence. 

From  this  time  Ellen  never  spent  the  night 
alone :  Marston,  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
had  bei*n  in  the  family  for  many  years,  had 
a  bed  placed  beside  her,  and  she  was  redu- 
ced to  the  iieceiwity  of  being  in  all  respects 
an  invalid. 

Still  tliere  seemed  to  be  no  immediate 
danger.  It  was  a  case  which  needed  care 
and  quiet  Marston  was  an  excellent  nurse, 
and  tlie  kindest  creature  in  the  world ;  so 
there  wBfi  no  need  to  sit  much  with  Ellen,  es- 
pecially as  the  dear  girl  was  not  allowed  to 
oonverse ;  and  thus  she  was  lel\  hour  after 
hour,  to  muse  in  sf>litude ;  for  those  who 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  her,  knew  not 
that  love  that  will  steal  into  the  darkened 
chamber,  and  watrh  by  the  bed-side  of  a  be- 
loved object  not  only  endurinir,  but  choosing 
that  faJiliful  vigil  before  nil  the  pleHsures  of 
tlie  world — tliHi  MHil-felt  and  expressive  still- 
ness, when  affection,  like  the  e\'ening  dew, 
•beds  her  silent  influence  on  the  drooping 
■oul. 

There  was  no  immediate  danger: — Ellen's 
eicellent  constitution  rallied  again,  and  she 
able,  once  more,  widi  the  help  of  Mars- 


ton,  to  pace  slowly  to  and  fro  in  her  room,  cast- 
ing many  a  wistful  glance  at  the  dull  window, 
that  looked  out  upon  a  square  of  formal  gar- 
den, where  the  shrubs  were  matted  up,  and 
here  and  there  a  wasted  drifl  of  dirty  snow 
told  of  a  cliilly  and  humid  atmosphere,  with 
all  its  melancholy  accompaniments.  Ellen 
gazed,  and  gazed,  till  she  was  wearied  out ; 
and  then  she  turned  within,  and  opened  her 
box  of  trinkets,  which  had  pleased  her  so  of- 
ten ;  but  now  they  faile'd  in  producing  any 
otlier  elfect  than  a  slight  touch  of  pain — 
it  might  be  a  faint  apprehension  that  what 
had  been  would  never  be  again,  which  had 
well  nigh  brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes ;  so 
she  asked  Marston  for  her  music,  but  music, 
without  either  voice  or  instrument,  is  the  dull- 
est thing  in  the  world,  and  this  failed  her 
too.  What  could  slie  do?  Swallow  her 
sleeping  draught  two  hours  before  the  time, 
and  beg  of  Marston  to  assist  her  into  bed, 
for  slie  was  weary  of  herself  and  every  tiling 
beside. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  Ellen  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  regain  the  wonted  tone  of 
her  mind,  and  with  this  transient  and  delu- 
sive convalescence,  came  busy  thouglits  of 
that  world  in  which  she  had  been  so  bright 
a  star — that  ungrateful  world,  tliat  never 
missed  nor  mourned  her  waning  light 

As  soon  as  her  strength  would  permit  she 
amused  herself  with  looking  tlirough  her 
wardrobe.  One  by  one,  her  rich  dresses 
were  unfolded;  tlie  dressmaker  was  called 
in,  to  alter  them  to  her  present  sliape,  and 
all !  it  was  like  a  mockery  of  the  grave,  to 
see  her  tall  thin  figure,  decked  out  in  the 
vestments  of  fasliion,  and  folly,  and  to  hear 
her  difficult  and  laborious  breathings,  and  the 
short  quick  cough  that  perpetually  interrupt- 
ed her  <lirections,  as  she  told  how  the  trim- 
mings, the  fullness,  and  the  folds,  were  to  be 
so  placed,  as  to  conceal  the  alteration  in  her 
wasted  person. 

Oh !  it  needs  religion  t(»  wean  us  from  the 
things  of  earth! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Thers  is  nothing  like  a  return  to  the  do- 
mestic scenes,  and  pursuits  of  a  family,  for 
giving  spirits  to  an  invalid ;  and  Ellen,  when 
released  from  the  prison  of  her  own  room, 
really  fancied  she  was  gaining  strength. 
With  her  returning  spirits,  the  hopes  of  the 
family  returned,  and  with  their  hopes,  the 
longing  to  be  again  in  the  world,  just  to  tell 
Lfiuiy  B.  that  dear  Ellen  was  recovering; 
and  then  the  party  at  Sir  Robert  Long's, 
could  they  refuse  that,  now  that  Pa  and  Sir 
Robert  had  had  a  difference  about  their 
game ;  it  would  look  as  if  the  ladies  of  the 
family  wished  to  keep  it  up— no,  they  must 
go,  and  not  one  of  them  only,  but  all.  Mar- 
ston  would  sit  with  Ellen ;  so  they  dressed 
themselves,  and  kissed  her  very  kindly,  and 
left  her ;  and  she  sat  for  a  long  time  listen- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  carriages,  as  they 
rolled  along  the  street,  ecu^h  conveying  its 
rich  freight  to  the  door  of  the  wealthy  Baro- 
net 

It  so  happened,  on  that  day,  that  Went- 
worth  had  not  been  invited,  and  hearing  that 
his  mistress  was  again  visible,  and  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  he  went  and  knocked  at 
that  busy  door,  that  was  for  ever  turning  on 
itB  hinges.  Oh,  how  well  did  Ellen  know 
his  step,  as  he  lightly  skipped  up  the  stairs ! 
she  tried  to  meet  him  at  the  door  of  the 
drawing  room:  but  her  breath  failed  her, 
and  she  could  only  look  a  welcome  kinder 
than  words. 

When  her  lover  first  beheld  her,  he  started 
back;  for  there  is  a  disease  which  makes 
rapid  inroads  upon  beavty,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  without  the  sufferer  being  aware 
of  any  change ;  but  he  soon  recovered  him- 
self and  began  to  apologize  for  his  long  ab- 
sence, by  a  thousand  excuses,  which  Ellen 
often  interrupted  by  her  exclamations  of 
pleasure,  that  he  had  come  at  last,  and  so 
opportunely. 

'^I  began  to  think  that  you  would  never 
come  again,  it  is  so  long  since  you  have  been 
here.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  it  is  so 
dull  shut  up  here  alone,  when  they  all  leave 


me ;  but  come,  sit  down,  and  be  as  happy  ai 
you  can,  and  tell  me  all  that  you  have  leen 
and  heard  since  we  last  met;  but  do  not 
make  me  laugh,  for  I  have  a  ^r^^tched  feel- 
ing here,"  (laying  her  hand  upon  her  breast,) 
^and  laughing  hurts  me  worse  than  any- 
thing ;"  so  they  sat  down  together,  and  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  tbe  fire,  and  were  both  silent 
for  a  long  time. 

^*  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  in  a  consamp- 
tion?"  was  the  first  question  which  EUen 
asked ;  and  her  lover  started,  for  he  had  been 
thinking  of  the  very  same  thing. 

"  No,  I  never  did,  and  hope  I  never  shall; 
your  illness  is  not  consumption,  dear  Ellen ; 
it  is  not,  it  shall  not  be." 

"  Then  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this 
fever ;  and  why  cannot  I  get  rid  of  this  hor- 
rid cough ;  I  strive  against  it,  indeed  I  do ; 
and  sometimes  I  think  it  is  all  fancy,  I  fed  so 
well;  but  oh!  Harry  Wentworth,  if  it  should 
be !"  And  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  with 
such  an  expression  of  wild  and  convulsive 
agony,  that  he  almost  shrank  away. 

Wentworth  was  not  entirely  a  stranger  to 
the  thought  of  death,  but  he  had  only  thought 
of  dying  as  a  man,  or  a  soldier,  in  the  cause 
of  honour,  oi  on  the  field  of  battle ;  the  cer- 
tain symptoms  of  a  lingering  and  fatal  mala- 
dy liad  never  before  been  present  to  his  ob- 
servation; and  now,  when  he  looked  upon 
the  being  he  had  regarded  as  least  mortal, 
and  met  the  glsu-ing  of  the  hollow  eye,  and 
saw  the  falling  away  of  the  fair  cheek,  the 
wasting  of  the  once  rounded  lips,  and  felt  the 
earnest  pressure  of  the  thin  and  feverish 
hand,  his  spirits  failed  within  him ;  for  it  was 
beyond  what  his  imagination  had  ever  pic- 
tured, what  his  fortitude  was  able  to  endure, 
and  he  felt  that  he  had  no  consolation  to  oA 
fer  in  such  an  hour  as  this. 

It  is  true  he  loved  her — ^but  how  ?  Not  as 
a  fellow-pilgrim  through  a  vale  of  tears,  jour- 
neying on  towards  a  better  land : — not  as  a 
creature  of  high  hopes  and  capabilities, 
whose  talents  are  to  be  matured,  and  whose 
good  feelings  strengthened  into  principle. 
He  loved  her  as  man  too  often  loves  woman, 
for  the  sake  of  her  bright  eyes,  her  shining 
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ir,  and  the  symmetry  of  a  graceful  and 
elastic  figure.  He  loved  her  as  a  fair  and 
charmed  creature,  who  was  to  be  exchisivcly 
his  own — to  minister  to  his  gratification,  to 
■oothe  him  when  weary,  and  to  supply  fresh 
stimulus  to  his  tastes,  when  sated  with  frui- 
tioo.  How  then  should  he  find  consolation 
for  such  an  hour  as  this!  He  could  only 
fold  to  his  bosom  this  frail  and  fading  beauty 
— kiss  off  the  falling  tears — and  tell  her,  that 
she  would  not,  could  not  die. 

Oh !  it  needs  religion  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
thought  of  death! 

A(\er  this  distressing  interview,  Went- 
worth  had  no  disposition  to  come  again; 
and,  il'  he  had,  it  would  probably  have  been 
in  vain,  for  the  poor  invalid  was  very  soon 
confined  to  her  own  room,  and  strictly  forbid 
to  see  any  one^  except  her  own  family,  who 
DOW  were  all  sufficiently  concerned  at  the 
sad  change,  and  would  probably  have  made 
any  sacrifice  of  their  wonted  amuHcments  to 
save  her. 

Mrs.  Eskdale  was  by  no  means  an  unfeel- 
ing woman,  though  her  fears  had  been  late 
in  taking  alarm  ;  but  now  she  felt,  in  its  full 
force,  how  much  dearer  to  her  was  the  life 
of  her  child,  than  all  her  wealth,  her  rich  fur- 
niture, and  her  fashionable  guests. 

But  what  could  she  do  ?  The  ablest  phy- 
sicians were  consulted,  and  there  was  no 
hope ; — her  child  must  die !  Regardless  of 
the  wonted  placidity  of  her  countenance,  she 
wandered  from  one  stately  room  to  another, 
by  habit  adjusting  all  the  little  ornaments 
which  had  been  misplaced,  without  knowing 
what  she  did ;  and  ol\en  both  she  and  her 
daughter  stole,  on  tiptoe,  into  the  sick-room, 
asking  the  inexhaustible  question,  did  Ellen 
want  anything;  but  never  staying  long  be- 
side her,  for  the  stillness  was  intolerable  to 
then.,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  say, — Mar- 
ston  was  an  excellent  nurse,  and  Ellen  want- 
ed nothing.  Poor  child!  she  wanted  that 
best  of  friends,  a  friend  who  will  kindly  and 
candidly  tell  her  the  truth ;  for  though  she 
knew  that  she  was  daily  giving  up  one  thing 
after  another,  and  gradually  losing  ground, 


such  is  the  deceitful  nature  of  this  disefiee, 
that  she  did  not  feel  at  all  certain  it  would 
terminate  in  death.  Her  physician  was  the 
only  person  who  thought  of  revealing  the 
awful  truth,  and  a  consultation  was  held  on 
the  subject,  to  consider  whether  it  should  be 
done,  and  how. 

'^  It  may  be  right,''  said  one,  ^  but  I  could 
not  tell  her  for  the  world ;"  and  another,  and 
another,  excused  herselfj  until,  at  last,  the  lot 
fell  upon  the  physician,  a  man  who  had  nei- 
ther wife  nor  child,  nor  knew  any  thing  of 
the  sensibilities  of  woman's  heart;  so  he 
took  up  his  cane,  and  went  straight  into  the 
sick-room,  and  sat  down  by  the  bed-side. 

**  It  has  been  thought  right,  ma'am,"  said 
he,  and  he  cleared  his  voice ;  "  it  has  been 
thought  right,  by  your  family,  to  depute  me 
to  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  information;" 
and  he  paused  again,  for  Ellen  turned  away 
her  head.  ^  I  doubt  not,  ma'am,  you  under- 
stand my  meaning ; — all  has  been  done  that 
medical  skill  afibrds,  but  there  are  diseases 
which  baffle  tlie  art  of  the  physician ;  some 
thing,  however,  may  yet  be  done  to  alleviate 
suffering;  and  allow  me  to  assure  yoa 
ma'am,  that  notliing  shall  be  omitted  on  my 
part. 

Ellen  gave  no  sign  of  intelligence,  either 
by  word  or  motion.  She  had  by  this  time 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow,  so  that,  if  he 
had  said  more,  she  would  not  have  heard  it ; 
and  the  physician,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
having  discharged  his  duty,  rose,  and  grave- 
ly and  quietly  took  his  leave. 

Indeed,  every  one  in  the  house  seemed  to 
think  they  were  doing  their  duty.  Pills 
were  compounded,  physicians  were  foe'd, 
parties  were  given  up,  bells  were  muffled, 
and  knockers  wrapped  in  leather, — what 
more  could  they  do?  Nurses  were  hired, 
receipts  were  borrowed,  and  fruits  of  every 
description  were  purchased  at  any  cost, — 
they  could  do  nothing  more !  and  still  the 
poor  girl  lay  stretched  upon  her  uneasy  bed, 
her  face  turned  towards  tlie  pillow  to  hide 
the  profuse  perspiration  that  stood  in  pearly 
drops  upon  her  forehead,  and  the  still  more 


copiouB  flow  of  burning  teani,  wtiich  gave 
some  evidence  to  the  beholder  of  the  uncon- 
trollable agony  within. 

They  couhi,  indeed,  do  nothing  more ;  for 
deatli  had  set  his  Real  upon  tliat  beautiiul 
form,  and  she  was  sinking  into  the  fathom- 
less depths  of  eternity — passing  away,  in 
the  pride  and  the  promise  of  her  youth,  from 
all  its  glory,  and  from  all  its  exquisite  enjoy- 
ments ;  while  those  who  had  cherished  her 
infancy,  and  exuittnl  in  her  ripened  years ; 
who  knew  that  they  were  rearing  an  immor- 
tal labric  to  stand  for  ever,  a  witness  of  their 
faithfulness  or  their  neglect,  looked  upon 
their  miserable  child,  and  wrung  their  help- 
less hands,  and  mingled  their  melancholy 
waitings  with  hers ;  but  no  one  pointed  out 
a  ray  of  hope,  or  spoke  one  word  of  comfort, 
or  even  thought  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  who 
walked  upon  the  troubled  waters  in  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  benignant  love.  Trembling,  fear- 
ful, hopeless,  she  was  about  to  be  pushed  off 
from  the  frail  bark  of  mortality ;  and  where 
now  were  all  the  energies  of  that  strong  and 
buoyant  heart?  Hope,  that  burns  brightest 
in  the  youthful  bosom — hope,  that  too  often 
deceives  us  in  the  intricate  wilderness  of 
life,  but  is  ever  ready  to  stand  forth  in  un- 
deniable reality  on  tlie  brink  of  the  grave — 
where  was  Ellen's  hope?  Weeping  over 
the  ruins  of  her  own  "fantastic  realm,"  and 
faith,  her  sober  sister,  came  not  in  that  hour 
of  need, — and  why?  because  she  had  been 
sought  only  to  give  stability  to  idle  profes- 
sions, and  vain  promises,  and  giddy  smiles, 
and  had  never  been  solicited  to  preside  over 
her  own  peculiar  province,  the  life,  the  duties, 
and  the  death-bed  of  the  Christian.' 

The  medicine,  which  was  sent  that  afler- 
noon,  soothed  the  patient  into  a  long  slum- 
ber, from  which  she  awoke  considerably  re- 
freshed, and  sat  up,  as  usual,  during  part  of 
the  evening ;  indeed  she  felt  so  well  as  al- 
most to  question  tlie  doctor's  infallibility,  and 
could  not  help  asking  Marston  if  she  thought 
there  was  really  no  hope. 

"Oh!  yes  ma'am,  a  great  deal  of  hope 
when  the  warm  weather  comes. 


"  Warm  weather  I  how  you  talk  wonoan  ! 
it  is  now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  tlie  spring 
cannot  come  for  months  yet ;  but  oh !  I  dare 
not  think  about  tlie  spring ;  and  slie  fell  into 
a  long  fit  of  childish  weeping,  partly  tlte 
effect  of  the  opiate  she  had  taken.  ^  Mars- 
ton,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  slie  regained  some 
degree  of  self-command,  ^I  wish  you  would 
tell  Mr.  Wentworth  what  the  doctor  thinks ; 
but  stay,  give  me  paper,  I  will  wrjte ; — no,  I 
cannot  guide  the  pen ;  do  steal  out,  and  ask 
to  see  him  yourself^  and  tell  him  he  must 
come  once  again.  I  will  send  for  him  when 
I  am  at  the  best,  for  I  would  not  for  the 
world  distress  him,  poor  fellow."  So,  one 
evening,  when  she  felt  able  to  bear  it,  he  was 
sent  for  and  came  with  Marston  into  the 
room  where  Ellen  lay,  stretched  out  upon  a 
sofa,  which  had  been  placed  beside  the  fire 
tor  her  accommodation,  when  weary  of  her 
bed. 

Poor  girl !  she  had  felt  strong  enough  be- 
fore her  lover  came,  but  now,  when  he  walk- 
ed silently  up  to  her,  and  affectionately  took 
her  hand, — but  most  of  all,  when  she  heard 
again  the  well-remembered  tones  of  his  rich 
and  manly  voice,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ties  that 
bound  her  to  the  world  were  drawn  about 
her  with  fresh  power,  and  in  that  moment, 
she  tasted  the  full  bitterness  of  death. 

Wentworth  asked  a  few  kind  questions, 
and  that  was  all,  for  he  had  not  a  single 
word  of  comfort  to  offer,  and  there  was  a 
choaking  in  his  throat,  which  almost  forbade 
him  to  say  anything. 

Ellen  all  the  while  lay  still  and  motion- 
less ;  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes,  nor  speak 
one  word ;  yet  the  lids  were  not  so  closely 
shut,  but  that  one  big  tear  af\er  another 
stole  from  beneath  the  long  silken  lashes, 
and  wandered  unheeded  down  her  hollow 
cheek,  where  a  single  bright  spot  of  burning 
crimson  told  its  fearful  tale. 

It  is  Impossible  to  say  how  long  tliis  pain- 
ful silence  might  have  lasted,  had  not  the 
door  opened,  and  Marston  beckoned  Went- 
worth out 

''You  will  be  so  good  as  to  remember, 
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'  Sir,"  nid  the,  *'  that  I  have  ttrict  orden  not 
f  la  admit  any  one,  I  thould,  Uierefore,  tliank 
•  you  to  leave  us  aa  soon  as  possible." 

When  Wentworth  returned,  he  gently 
took  up  Elien^s  long,  thin  hand,  that  lay 
1 1  tftretched  out  as  pure,  and  almost  as  lifeless 
I  as  marble,  and  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  that  he 
trared  it  v^-as  time  for  him  to  leave  her. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  looked  full  into  his  face. 

There  is  an  expression  in  the  eye  that  is 

lighted  up  by  the    fever  of  consumption, 

which  those  who  have  not  seen  it  never  can 

imagine,  and  which  tliose  who  have  seen  it 

never  can  forget    It  ^as  in  vain  that  the 

poor  suiFerer  struggled  to  speak.    Her  lips 

quivered,  but  she  had  no  words  to  express 

the  anguisli  of  her  soul.  Wentworth  stooped 

down,  that  his  ear  might  catch  the  sound,  if 

there  were  any,  and  with  the  hand  that  was 

I  disengaged,  she  raised  from  his  brow  the 

'  thick  curls  of  raven  hair,  and  then  gently 

i  circling  his  neck  with  her  slender  arm,  drew 

^  him  still  nearer,  and  pressed  upon  his  fore- 

I  head  her  farewell  kiss ;  saying  at  the  same 

,  time,  in  a  low  whimper,  ^'  It  is  the  lust  V^ 

i\      And  ttiis  was  all ;  and  he,  who  had  so 

,'  loved  her  in  this  world,  parted  with  her  on 

|j  tlie  brink  of  anotlier ;  led  her  at  the  gates 

•I  ol'  death,  without  one  word  about  eternity 

to  rheer  her  on  her  awful  way. 

Here  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  closing 

i,  icene.    He  to  whom  time  has  no  limits— to 

I   whom  opportunity  gives  no  advantage — to 

.   whom  all  things  are  possible,  is,  doubtless, 

t  able  to  carry  on  his  own  work  of  prepara- 

'  tion  in  the  soul,  even  when  the  tfufltrrer  dies 

'    arul  makes  no  sign. 

'!  li  M  Uie  task  of  the  writer  to  describe,  as 
wril  as  feeble  powers  are  able  to  describe, 
i.h«*  r  xtemal  evidence  of  that  stru^Ie,  which 
muftt  naturally  attend  tlie  dissolution  of  the 
e4irtlily  tenement,  to  those  who  have  not  en- 
'   »iirHd  a  place  in  any  higher  habitation. 

The  hf'art  alone  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 

i»r««.  and  the  heart  alone  beareth  witneits, 

Willi  uri'.niiKh  unutternUe,  to  that  which  is  in 

reality   the  sting  of  death — tlio  victory  of 

!  i:ie  grave. 


I< 


CHAPTER  V. 

I?i  a  few  days  the  public  papers  announced 
the  death  of  Ellen,  youngest  daughter  of 
Charles  Eskdale,  Esq^  and  all  the  ceremony 
of  preparation  for  the  deepest  grief  went  on 
in  the  still  busy  ianiily. 

On  the  sixth  day  aller  tliis  melancholy 
event,  Wentworth  found  himself  to  his 
great  surprise,  still  thinking  of  Ellen.  It 
was  true  and  faitliful,  and  looked  well  not 
to  forget  her ;  but  to  bear  about  with  him 
continually  the  remembrance  of  her  loveli- 
ness, and  his  own  loss,  was  a  weakness  of 
which  he  had  not  conceived  himself  oipa- 
ble ;  so  he  filled  another  bumper  of  cham- 
paism,  and  determined  to  be  wiser.  He 
had  that  day  dined  alone  at  his  own  table^ 
and  now  sat  gazing,  without  a  wish,  at  the 
rich  dessert  tluit  was  spread  before  him*- 
not  only  without  a  wish,  but  without  a  de- 
finite idea,  for  he  drank  deeply,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  drown  reflection,  and  now  the 
lights  were  dancing  botbre  him  with  a  iVizty 
glare,  and  half-imagined  images  Hitted  by, 
in  quick  succession,  amongst  which  the  pale 
and  lifeless  form  of  Ellen  returned  too  otlen, 
until  at  last,  by  one  of  those  unaccountable 
operations  of  the  human  niiml,  by  which  we 
sometimes  feel  impelled  to  do  that  which  is 
most  revolting  to  our  feelintri^,  he  Ftarted 
from  his  seat,  and  determined  that  he  would 
go  and  look  upon  tlie  dead  hotly.  This  re- 
solution, once  formed,  was  soon  acted  upon, 
for  he  had  neidier  power  nor  patience  to 
think,  ami  in  a  few  minutes  he  entered 
the  hall  of  Mr.  Eskdale,  and  called  fori 
Mancton. 

She  came,  and  neither  of  them  spoke,  for 
W*^entworth  pointed  to  the  stairs,  and  the 
woman,  taking  up  a  tall  candle,  walked  si- 
lently before  him.  until  they  stopped  at  the 
door  of  what  was  once  Ellen*s  chamber. 
The  door  was  lucked,  and  Marston  tried  to 
turn  the  key  witliout  making  any  noistN  as  if  j 
nfniid  to  wake  the  slumbercr  within.     Thry 
I  entereil — four  wax  candlfs  thai  slood  biim- 
j  inir  night  and  diiy.  two  at  ewrli  i-iid  of  ilie 
'  coftin,  ga^-e  a  pde  and  itotenui  Ii«jht  to  the  I 
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ehilly  aspect  of  the  room.  Over  the  coffin 
there  had  been  carefully  drawn  a  cover  of 
white  muslin,  which  Maraton  slowly  folded 
down  as  soon  as  Wentworth  drew  near ;  and 
he  stood  gazing  on  the  lifeless  figure,  with 
the  bewildered  astonishment  of  one  who  has 
but  a  partial  apprehension  of  some  great 
and  awful  calamity. 

The  soil  tresses  jof  silky  hair  that  were 
wont  to  wave  and  glitter  in  the  light,  agi- 
tated by  the  quick  and  playful  movements 
of  her  who  was  so  proud  to  wear  them, 
were  now  combed  out  and  laid  in  bands 
upon  the  forehead,  as  smooth  and  close  as 
if  no  breath  or  motion  had  ever  stirred 
them.  The  eyes  from  which  the  very  soul 
of  merriment  had  once  beamed  forth,  were 
now  for  ever  folded  under  their  snowy  lids, 
and  the  long  lashes  fell  with  a  deep  shadow 
on  the  cheek — the  hollow  cheek,  for  which 
health  and  youth,  and  beauty  had  once  con- 
tended, as  for  a  treasure  that  was  peculiarly 
their  own — and  then  the  mouth — ^where  now 
was  the  exquinite  play  of  the  lips,  that 
would  puzzle  the  beholder  with  such  rapid 
expression  of  mingled  emotions — of  pride — 
of  laughter — of  contempt — until  all  were 
lost  in  a  smile,  so  beaming  with  the  best  af- 
fections of  the  soul,  that  those  who  felt  its 
sweetness  were  apt  to  forget  every  tiling  be- 
side ?  Those  lips  were  now  drawn  out  into 
long  purple  lines,  between  which  the  white 
teeth  were  visible,  and  the  chin,  and  the 
nose,  too,  liad  become  so  pointed  and  promi- 
nent, that  those  who  had  well  known  Ellen 
Eskdale  might  now  have  looked  upon,  witli- 
out  recognizing,  her  face.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  these  fearful  changes,  there  was 
beauty  still — that  beauty  which  every  heart 
can  feel,  but  which  no  words  can  describe — 
tiie  beauty  of  eternal  stillness — the  beauty 
of  death ! 

Wentworth  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  neither 
he  nor  his  companion  spoke  one  word,  until 
at  last  he  lifted  his  rosy  fingers,  warm  with 
the  circling  blood  of  life,  and  touched  the 
cheek !  The  chill  of  horror  that  instemtly 
ran  through  his  veins,  brought  back  his 
scattered  senses,  to  suffer  with  redoubled  in- 


tensity of  feeling.  He  had  piemrad  to  hioi- 
■eli^  before  he  came,  the  eye,  the  lips^  the 
forehead,  the  ^Hiole  eoontenanee;  but  the 
■olid  marble  feeling,  the  eold  rmiifanfii  of 
that  cheek,  whose  yielding  aoftneei  he  had 
known  so  well,  was  what  no  one  had  efer 
described  to  him,  what  he  had  never  dieamr 
ed  of 

That  chilling  tooeh  had,  in  ooe  inatant,  dis- 
persed all  his  imaginary  fortitode,  and  he 
stood  beside  the  coffin,  pale  as  its  own  life- 
less occupant;  weak  and  trembling  as  a 
child.  At  length,  with  uncertain  atepa,  he 
gained  the  door ;  and  though  BAanlon  tried 
to  make  him  understand  that  the  fiineral 
would  take  place  on  the  following  day,  he 
neither  heard  nor  tried  to  hear,  but  hnrried 
down  the  stairs,  and  through  the  hall,  widi- 
out  any  other  member  of  the  household 
knowing  he  had  been  there. 

How  daric  and  dreary  was  that  long  night 
to  Harry  Wentworth.  Sleep  came  not  to 
draw  her  misty  curtain  between  him  and  the 
distressing  reah'ties  of  hfe — the  still  more 
terrible  realities  of  death.  If  for  one  moment 
he  closed  his  eyes  in  forgetfulness,  the  next 
they  were  wide  open,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
pierce  into  the  abyss  of  darkness;  and  when- 
ever he  turned  his  face  towards  the  vacant 
pillow,  his  distempered  imagination  present- 
ed a  long  white  figure,  stretched  beside  him, 
with  Ellen's  eyes,  just  as  he  had  seen  them 
in  their  last  interview,  fixed  full  upon  his 
countenance,  while  every  time  his  hand 
touched  the  cold  bed-clothes,  the  remem- 
brance of  that  icy  cheek  came  back  to  him, 
bringing  its  own  deathly  dullness  to  his 
bursting  heart 

How  was  the  strong  man  brought  low,  and 
his  boasted  power  subdued,  beneath  the 
mctstery  of  ungovernable  feeling.  It  was 
not  altogether  fear  that  held  him  in  subjec- 
tion— still  less  was  it  sorrow — but  a  terrible 
warfare  of  all  that  can  agitate  the  soul, 
heightened  it  may  be  at  times,  (for  who  can 
fathom  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,)  by  a 
fearful  looking-for  of  judgment 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
the  household  of  Harry  WentworA  were 
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alamied  by  the  ringing  of  their  master^t 
bdl. 

^  It  must  be  M  I  thought,"  said  the  old 
house -keeper,  ^  he  is  breaking  his  heart  for 
that  dear  young  lady," — and  recollecting  the 
efficacy  of  hartshorn  in  many  Ibmier  cascA, 
when  her  own  heart  was  broken,  and  well 
knowing  that  neither  her  master  nor  John 
would  be  able  to  find  the  nostrum,  she  took 
up  the  light,  kept  always  burning  in  her 
room,  and  proceeded  to  the  landing  of  the 
■tairs,  where  she  could  distinctly  hear  the 
conversation  which  took  place  between  the 
master  and  his  man. 

**Sir,"  said  John  *'the  roan  has  never 
ewlen  a  handful  of  corn  since  the  trotting 
match  on  Weston  common." 

**  Then  take  Ronald :  1  don*t  care  which, 
only  mind  you  are  there  in  time  to  let  him 
breathe  before  we  start.  The  hounds  meet  at 
Bezley.  I  sliall  breakfaFt  at  the  Grange,  and 
■re  that  you  are  ready  for  me.  But  stop— give 
me  a  light,  for  tliis  room  is  darker  tlian " 

^  Break  bin  heart !"  imid  the  house-keeper, 
and  she  turned  ag:tin  into  her  own  clinmber, 
where  ulie  was  soon  unleep  in  her  own  bed. 

It  was  a  noble  and  heart-fftirring  sight  to 
thoMc  who  >care  for  such  tilings,  to  see 
youni;  Wtrntwortli  tlint  day  on  his  black 
huiiUT — a  furious  and  hich  mettled  animal, 
tlmt  few  c«iuld  manage  :  but  it  wvm  the  pride 
ol'  his  rid«T  tiiat  hn  could  manage  aiiyiliing 
— cjuld  bring  anything  into  suhji'ction.  He 
forgot  tliat  litile  (i(*l«l  of  action.  hiHown  heart, 
and  thojie  eternal  etu'mies,  his  own  wild  pas- 
sions, and  hill  own  stubb(»rn  will.  In  fact  he 
forL'ot  ever)'  tiling  for  a  ft*w  hours  at  leant, 
lor  tlie  frost  was  all  gone — the  scent  lay  well 
— tlie  ground  was  in  the  bent  possible  condi- 
tioOf  and  Ronald  outilid  himself,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  merits  of  the  poor  fox,  who  died 
like  a  Britim. 

Tliere  was  excitement  in  the  chase  that 
day.  enough  to  wean  a  heart  like  Went- 
worth's  from  every  tliought  of  s<}rrow  ;  and 
if  sornrtimes  the  image  of  his  lost  treasure 
would  present  itself  unbidden,  it  only  served 
as  a  stimulus  to  fresh  action — to  urge  liis 
horse  to  a  more  desperate  leap. 


Thus  passed  thoee  hour*  of  boisterous  hi- 
larity, and  forgetfulness  of  care.  But  mo- 
ments of  enjoyment  must  have  a  crisis,  and 
mornings  of  felicity  an  afternoon. 

Wentworth  staid  long  upon  the  field,  for 
there  were  the  different  properties  of  differ* 
ent  animals  to  discuvs ;  bets  to  decide,  and  a 
world  of  business  to  be  gone  through ;  so  that 
when  he  turned  his  horse^s  head  to  the  road 
leading  towards  tlie  city,  the  darkness  and 
haze  of  a  dull  aflemoon.  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  was  already  beginning  to  render 
distant  objects  misty  and  undefined. 

It  so  Iiappened,  that  all  tlie  gentlemen 
whose  destination  was  the  same,  had  pre- 
ceded him  by  some  hours,  so  that  he  was 
leA  to  pursue  his  solitary  way,  and  ruminate 
in  silence  on  the  dregs  of  excitement;  the 
most  unsatisfactory  aliment  in  the  world. 
Gaily  whistling  up  his  spirits,  he  began,  for 
want  of  better  amusement,  to  think  of  some 
familiar  air,  by  which  he  might  beguile  the 
time.  *' Gentle  Zitella,"  had  already  pas- 
sed his  lips ;  but  there  is  a  power  in  sound 
to  call  up  buried  images,  beyond  wliat  the 
utmost  stretch  of  imagination  can  realize ; 
and  witli  that  light  and  pla>'ful  ditty,  came 
back  tlie  vivid  remembrance  of  her  who  had 
so  often  sung  it  with  him ;  and  he  saw  again 
tlie  slender  fiiigeni,  white  as  the  ivory  keys 
tliey  touched,  and  tlie  sparkle  of  the  sunny 
eyes,  and  all  tlie  bright  and  rapid  variations 
of  her  inconi|>arable  charms. 

There  was  no  bearing  tliis ; — stillness,  like 
tliat  of  deatli,  was  all  an)und  him ;  and  had 
not  his  horse,  with  sonietliing  of  his  maiter^s 
irritability  of  feeling,  started  at  every  fresh 
object  upon  the  road,  and  thus  witli  the  ap- 
plication of  whip  and  spur,  supplied  him  with 
continual  occupation,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  height  his  impatience  might  have 
risen.  It  was  too  much  for  mortal  man  to  en- 
dure— lo  be  haunted  night  and  day  as  by  a 
spectre,  and  all  this  tonnent  from  one  who 
would  not  willingly  have  cast  a  shadow  on 
his  path.  It  became  necessary  to  call  up  all 
that  was  potent  and  dignified  in  his  nature, 
lor  he  was  not  tlie  man  to  be  made  a  fool  of 
by  such  idle  fantasies;  so  he  discontinued 
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hifl  iMyish  occupation  of  lashing  off  all  the 
young  twigs  within  his  reach,  and  sat  bolt 
upright  in  his  saddle,  and  felt  himself  a  man 
and  a  gentleman. 

In  this  style  he  was  issuing  from  a  bye- 
lane,  which  led  out  by  a  sudden  angle  into 
the  great  public  road,  when  in  an  instant,  his 
philosophy  and  himself  had  well  nigh  been 
dismounted,  by  Ronald  giving  a  tremendous 
start ;  and  Wentworth  started  too,  for  by  that 
turn  in  the  road,  they  had  come  at  once  upon 
the  sight  and  sound  of  the  quick  stroke  of  a 
spade,  upon  the  fresh  earth  of  a  new-made 
grave,  in  a  little  churchyard,  that  was  sepa- 
rated by  a  high  and  thin  hedge  from  the  pub- 
lic road.  The  funeral  procession  was  all 
gone — ^the  clergjrman  had  left  the  church — 
the  clerk  had  just  locked  the  door,  and  was 
carrying  home  the  keys,  and  a  troop  of  mer- 
ry children  were  enjoying  their  last  gambftl 
amongst  the  graves,  before  the  sexton  should 
finish  his  work  and  turn  them  out  of  their 
favorite  play  ground. 

"  That's  a  cold  lodging  "  paid  Wentworth, 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  himself;  while  he 
pushed  up  his  horse's  head  as  near  as  he 
could  bring  it  to  the  part  of  the  hed^e,  beside 
where  the  sexton  stood. — "That's  a  cold 
lodging  for  somebody,  my  good  fellow ;  for 
whom  are  you  doing  that  kind  service  1" 

**  Sir,"  said  the  man,  looking  up,  and  rest- 
ing one  hand  upon  the  spade,  while  with  the 
other  he  slowly  raised  his  hat ;  "  who  lays 
here,  did  you  mean,  Sirl — It's  a  Miss  Esk- 
dale, — there's  a  monument  in  that  church  to 
old  Sir  Jonas  Eskdale,  and  the  family  has 
buried  here  ever  since  his  time." 

Before  the  old  man  had  finished  speaking, 
Wentworth  was  again  proceeding  slowly  on 
his  way,  but  his  head  was  now  bent  forward, 
and  strongly,  and  violently,  yet  without  aim, 
or  object,  his  hands  were  clenching  the  reins 
of  his  bridle. 

For  some  time  he  pursued  his  wny,  more 
jke  a  statue  than  a  living  man,  when  ano- 
ther start  of  his  horse  induced  him  to  look 
up,  and  he  saw  that  he  was  falling  in  with  a 
long  line  of  mourning  coaches ;  and  now  he 
could  hear  the  hollow  rumbling  of  the  hearse. 


as  it  passed  under  the  arch  of  the  ancient 
gateway,  and,  when  he  looked  down  the  first 
street  into  the  city,  its  glimmering  lights  were 
intercepted  at  intervals  by  the  nodding  of  the 
heavy  plumes. 

Wentworth  would  have  given  much,  could 
he  have  entered  by  some  other  road,  for  to 
say  nothing  of  his  own  internal  struggle,  he 
felt,  in  this  rencontre,  the  want  of  the  decency 
of  external  mourning. 

In  his  scarlet  coat,  he  had  unwittingly 
joined  the  funeral  procession,  and  his  deek 
and  high  mettled  hunter  was  proudly  rear- 
ing and  prancing  beside  the  hearse,  which 
had  just  conveyed  Ellen  to  her  grave. 

Before  he  could  reach  his  own  door,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  house  of  Mr.  Eskdale. 

He  looked  up  to  the  windows — the  draw- 
ing-room was  again  lighted,  and  the  shadows 
of  female  figures  flitted  to  and  fro. 

All !  how  well  could  Wentworth  pietnre  to 
his  mind  the  scene  within.  The  blazing  fire 
of  a  winter's  evening — the  many  lights  of 
paler  lustre — the  thick  folds  of  damask  cur- 
tains— the  crimson  furniture,  that  gave  a 
glow  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  all  around — 
the  soft  and  flowery  carpets,  and  the  rich 
sofas  inviting  to  luxurious  repose.  He 
thought  of  all  these,  and  then  of  that  little 
churchyard,  where  the  night  was  closing  in 
unheeded,  and  that  sohtary  grave,  on  which 
a  Biill  and  steady  rain  was  falling,  unfelt; 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  convic- 
tion took  possession  of  his  soul,  that  Ellen 
was  indeed  no  more — that  through  the  whole 
of  his  after-life  he  should  never  gaze  upon 
her  face  again.  There  might,  and  he  be- 
lieved there  would  be  much  to  cheer  and  an- 
imate him  on  his  future  course,  but  Ellen 
would  not  be  near  to  share  it  Creatures  as 
bright  and  beautiiul  might  minister  to  his 
gratification — music  might  soothe  hira  on  his 
way ;  but  Ellen's  harp,  and  the  far  sweeter 
tones  of  Ellen's  voice  would  be  forever  mute. 

Wentworth  papsed  on — his  heart  was  not 
broken — he  rushed  with  fresh  ardour  into  the 
vortex  of  dissipation — he  drank  deeply  of  the 
cup  of  pleasure ;  but  sometimej?,  before  the 
cup  was  tasted,  there  w*ouId  arise  thoughts. ! 
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j  that  were  alinMt  iutolefeble,  ol*  liiat  diimal 
i  church-yard,  the  hearce,  the  coHiii,  and  tlie 
|.  womis. 

I     Oh !  it  needs  religion  to  reconcile  us  even 
to  the  earthly  part  of  death. 

or  the  lainily  of  the  EHkdales,  it  in  not  ne- 
eessar>'  to  say  more  than  tlmt  at  the  expira- 
tion ot*  the  UKual  time  fur  sechision,  tliey  en- 
tered the  church,  in  which  they  maintained  a 
warm  and  cumfortahlc  seat,  dressed  in  a  lull 
eostumeorfashionabio  mourninjq^;  tiiatmany 
times  during  that  day's  service,  the  mother's 
ikee  was  shrouded  in  a  white  and  delicately 
•oented  cambric  handkerchief;  and  that 
ooee  or  twice,  when  tlie  daughters  lifted  up 
their  blue  eyes,  tliey  were  seen  to  be  suffused 
with  tears. 


ELLEN  ESKDALE. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Ip  any  young  reader  shall  have  glanced 
this  picture,  in  search  of  highly  colour- 
ed, or  romantic  scenery,  without  any  regard 
Id  the  general  design  of  the  painting,  disap- 
t  pointment  will  be  the  probable  issue,  accom- 
panied by  a  want  of  patience  to  bear  with 
the  author  a  Utile  longer,  while  she  gives  a 
•onunary  ol'  her  meaning,  or,  in  the  true  style 
oT fable  writing,  adds  a  moral  to  her  tale. 

The  individual,  whose  short  career  has 

been  described  in  these  pageii,  may  serve  to 

represent  a  vast  multitude  of  sentient  and 

inuDortal  beings,  who  pass  from  the  cradle 

Id  the  grave,  without  once  enquiring  for 

what  purpose  they  have  been  sent  to  trace 

Iheir  Uttle  journey  of  experience  upon  tliis 

earth — with  what  provision  they  have  set 

«ut  upon  that  journey,  and  wliat  will  be  the 

erent  of  its  termination. 

The  human  mind,  in  its  natural  state,  has, 

!  ander  all  rirrumstances,  powers  of  action 

•  and  capabihties  of  enjoyment;  and  nmRt  ne- 

'  eeiwarily  be  supplied  with  objects  on  which 

these  powers  may  operate,  and  sources  from 

.  whence  these  capabilities  may  extract  pleas- 
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Flow  dreadful,  then,  must  be  the  error  of 
those  parents  who  would  forcibly  compel 
their  children  to  walk  in  the  right  way,  by 
imposing  upon  them  unnatural  restraints; 
checking  their  innocent  mirth,  and  vioiendy 
uprooting,  instead  of  properly  directing,  those 
desires  which  nature  has  implanted  in  their 
hearts.  If  this  be  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  which  is  recommended  to  us,  no  won^ 
der  that  so  few  continue  to  walk  therein. 

In  order  that  death  may  be  divested  of  its 
terrors,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
render  life  still  more  terrible.  In  order  that 
we  may  think  of  the  grave  without  shudder- 
ing and  horror,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  make  the  way  that  leads  to  it  a  howl- 
ing wilderness; — in  order  that  we  may  be 
willing  to  die,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  hate  to  live. 

The  bountiful  Creator  of  our  being  has 
supplied  his  creatures  with  sources  of  happi- 
ness, BO  various  and  so  multiplied,  that  tlie 
meanest  peasant  may  find  them  in  his  daily 
path,  while,  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
mind,  earth,  air,  and  oeean,  teem  with  won- 
der and  delight.  How,  then,  can  there  be  sin 
in  opening  the  heart  to  those  pleasures  which 
the  present  state  of  existence  afibrds.  The 
great  and  important  question  is,  in  what 
measure,  and  in  what  manner  we  shall  enjoy 
them. 

If  the  body  be  permitted  to  gain  the  as- 
cendancy— if  we  spend  our  money,  our  time 
and  our  energies,  in  ministering  to  the  grati- 
fication of  our  senses ;  whetlier  in  gross  in- 
dulgence, or  in  that  which  is  more  refined 
and  voluptuous,  well  may  we  shudder  to  per- 
ceive in  that  body  the  symptoms  of  disease 
or  age ;  when  we  know  that  it  must  pai^s 
away  into  a  state  which  offers  every  thing 
humiliating  and  repulsive  U>  the  natural  feel- 
ings. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  pleas- 
ures and  pursuits  have  been  such  as  to  ele- 
vate and  purify  the  mind,  that  mind,  being 
itself  immortal,  will  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
that  day,  when  it  riiall  burst  the  bonds  of  its 
prison-house,  and  leave  behind  the  groK* 
impediments  of  clay. 

But  how,  asks  the  young  reader,  is  it  pos- 
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Bible  to  attain  this  state  of  mental  exaltation. 
My  dear  young  friends,  well  may  you  hesi- 
tate, before  you  attempt  so  difficult  an  ascent, 
without  the  help  of  religion ;  but  religion, 
vulgar,  degraded,  trampled-upon  religion,  is 
aUe  to  accomplish  all  this  for  you ;  and  that, 
without  the  aid  of  science  or  philosophy: 
and  religion  has  done  as  much  for  many, 
whose  portion  in  this  world  was,  to  be  des- 
pised and  rejected  of  men ;  convincing  them 
by  the  surest  evidence,  that  the  termination 
of  life  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  nor  tlie  ap- 
proach to  it  a  season  of  dread.  That  death 
may  be  compelled  to  lay  down  his  hideous 
sceptre, — to  cease  to  be  a  king  of  terrors,  and 
placing  on  his  brow  the  diadem  of  peace, 
stretch  forth  his  hand,  in  kindly  welcome,  to 
the  shores  of  a  long  wished-for  eternity. 

As  farther  proof  how  much  the  body  may 
be  made  subservient  to  the  mind,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  who  knew  not  Grod; 
and  yet  were  able  to  meet  death  with  calm- 
ness and  satisfaction,  and  plunge,  without 
fear,  into  tlie  abyss  of  uncertainty.  If,  then, 
the  case  of  these  wonderful  beings,  who 
slione  like  stars  in  the  distant  firmament; 
beautiful  in  their  own  lustre,  but  dimly  dia- 
auDearing  before  the  glorious  orb  of  day — 


if  the  case  of  thes^  wonderfid  men  suppliet 
us  with  proo^  how  much  the  body  may  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  mind;  bow 
much  of  firmness  and  fortitude  may  be  at, 
tained ;  how  much  resignation  of  self  and 
sensual  enjoyment  may  be  efi(bcted,  by  a 
steady  and  systematic  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  combined  with  a  con- 
tempt for  those  luxuries  and  pleasurei 
which  afford  gratification  to  the  senses  alone; 
what  should  be  the  expression  of  our  joy, 
what  the  measure  of  our  gratitude  to  him 
who  has  permitted  us,  in  tliis  our  day,  to  add 
to  the  negative  satisfaction  of  the  stoic,  the 
high  hopes,  and  the  gloriooa  pririkget 
which  religion  alone  can  ofier. 

Philosophy  may  destroy  the  burden  oftiie 
body,  but  religion  gives  wings  to  the  soiil 
Philosophy  may  enable  us  to  look  down 
upon  earth  with  contempt,  but  religion  teach- 
es us  to  look  up  to  heaven  with  hope.  Phi- 
losophy may  support  us  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  but  religion  conducts  us  beyond. 
Philosophy  unfolds  a  rich  store  of  enjoyment, 
— religion  makes  it  etemaL  Happy  is  the 
heart  where  religion  holds  her  throne,  and 
philosophy  her  noble  handmaid,  ministers  to 
her  exaltation! 


THE  CURATE'S  WIDOW. 


Oh!  amUbl*  kmij  death !— Shaupiabc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ill  order  to  present  the  young  reader  with 
eontraet  to  the  foregoing  picture,  it  ie  al- 
Ml  oeceMuy  to  enter  into  the  humble  and 
liled  Cjpqperience  of  the  true  ehrittian, 
dar  aimilar,  and  even  greater  trials.  Such 
■dure  of  priTate  life  offers  nothing  in  the 
J  of  romantic  interest ;  nothing  to  excite 
t  passions ;  nothing  to  awaken  in  the  soul 
I  apark  of  poetic  feeling ;  but  if  it  should 
■eas  a  cliarm  of  sufficient  powerto  fix  the 
niion  of  the  reader,  to  excite  a  greater 
e  of  virtue,  or  awaken  in  Uic  soul  a  spark 
religious  xeal,  the  Author  will  not  have 
lament  that  she  has  written  in  vain. 

^  How  •hall  I  bailil  ui  altar. 

To  tk«  Auiluir  of  my  daya ; 
WiU  li^  fo  prona  to  ftalMr, 

Bow  akall  i  aouad  kia  praia«1 

Tk  J  laaplca  war*  loo  lowly, 

Ok*  praal  JcroaaWm ; 
Tb^  Lord  of  host!  too  holy, 

Tdo  p«rt,  to  dwell  In  than  I 

Tb««  kow  ahall  t,  tba  wcaktal, 

Rw  aafTani  kopa  to  ba  1 
m  liHaa  wham  Uio«  ipaitaig, 

■firit  of  lova  to  HM ! 

m  do  thy  holy  biddtnf , 

Witb  unrwpialaf  baart ; 
ru  boar  iby  ffantla  cbldlsf , 

For  BarciAil  tboii  art 

in  briog  aoeb  aaf  ry  fcallsf , 

A  Mcrillca  lo  tbar ; 
m  a^k  Iby  baaTenly  baalisf» 

Cvas  for  Bioa  aaaffly. 

In  ahall  1  build  aa  altar, 

Tu  ih«  Aaibor  of  my  dayi ; 
Wah  b^  tb<ia;*i  :»rini«  In  fboUff, 

8u  abali  I  mmiimI  bia  prw«o." 


Such  were  the  words  sung  by  Alice  Bland, 
as  she  sat  on  a  low  bench  at  her  own  door, 
one  beautiful  sabbath  evening;  and  the 
cheerful  eadenee  was  joined. by  tlie sweet 
voice  of  a  little  dark-haired  boy,  whom  she 
pressed  closely  to  her  side ;  while  their  eyes 
met  with  an  expression  of  such  affection,  as 
none  but  a  mother  and  a  child  can  know.  And 
then  they  looked  away  again,  over  the  green 
fields,  far  on  to  the  village  apire,  and  traced 
a  little  winding  path  that  issued  from  a 
group  of  stately  trees,  with  diligent  search, 
as  if  for  the  appearance  of  some  expected 
object,  that  was  to  bring  additional  enjoy- 
ment to  tlieir  quiet  and  peaoefiil  pleasures. 

^  He  is  coming,  he  is  coming,"  said  the 
child,  and  they  both  ran  forward  through 
the  garden  gate,  and  down  the  green  lane, 
where  they  met  a  tall,  sallow,  and  exhausted- 
looking  young  man,  dressed  in  clerical 
costume,  and  wearing  the  still  more  impos- 
ing solemnity  of  his  sacred  office,  as  one 
who  deeply  felt  its  awful  and  almost  over- 
whelming responsibility. 

Never  did  plumed  warrior,  returning  from 
the  field  of  glory,  meet  a  kindv  welcome  from 
his  lady-love,  than  that  with  whicli  Alice 
Bland  greeted  her  returning  lord— loril  both 
of  her  heart  and  home.  And  he  too  had  bis 
full  particpation  of  delight,  as  might  be  seen 
in  hiM  dark  and  oAen  melancltoly  ryes,  now 
lighted  up  with  all  the  feelings  of  the  hus- 
band, and  tlie  father,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss 
his  boy,  the  very  emblem  of  himself ;— lie  fif  «;>• 
ed,  for  he  had  lately  discovered  tJiut  t'l  lilt  Kiro 
from  the  grotmd,  required  an  effort  nirii<«t 
beyond  his  sirengtli ;  especially  uA-  r  so  long 
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a  walk,  a  day  of  such  laborious  duty,  and  on 
a  sultry  summer's  evening :  indeed  tlie  first 
greeting  was  hardly  over,  before  he  com- 
plained of  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, took  off*  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  brow, 
that  was  pale  aad  wrinkled  with  exhaustion 
and  fatigue. 

Alice  placed  his  arm  within  hers,  and  led 
him  gently  up  the  lane,  while  the  boy  ran 
forward  and  threw  open  the  garden  gate, 
holding  it  back  at  the  very  widest,  that  his 
father  and  mother  might  pass  through  witli- 
out  hinderance. 

Within  the  cottage  all  was  peace  and 
simple  comfort  Their  one  domestic  was 
enjoying  the  liberty  of  the  sabbath  amimgst 
her  owe  people,  and  Alice  with  her  willing 
hands,  had  prepared  the  social  tea,  with 
cream,  and  fruit,  and  every  thing  that  she 
thought  would  be  most  refreshing  to  the 
weary  invalid.  Little  Marcus  had  gathered 
a  plate  of  strawberries,  of  which  he  felt 
himself  the  proud  proprietor,  and  these,  with 
both  his  hands,  he  presented  to  his  father, 
with  that  deference  which  his  mother  had 
taught  him  was  due  to  those  who  were  ill ; 
and  though  his  father  told  him  again  and 
again  that  ladies  should  be  first  attended  to, 
the  influence  of  the  mother  prevailed,  and 
the  ill-mannered  boy  persisted  in  the  error 
of  his  ways. 

Happy  pair !  this  little  point  of  etiquette 
was  all  that  Marcus  and  AUce  Blemd  ever 
found  to  contend  about ;  for  in  duty,  as  well 
as  in  pleasure,  the*r  hands  and  hearts  were 
united. 

The  social  meal  was  prolonged  by  plea- 
sant converse,  and  the  frolic  of  the  happy 
child,  until  the  golden  hues  of  simset,  and 
the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  trees  gave 
place  to  the  sober  livery  of  twilight 

Little  Marcus  had  sung  his  evening  hymn, 
and  lisped  his  evening  prayer,  and  the  fond 
parents  had  both  pressed  their  farewell  kiss 
upon  his  cheek,  when  they  sat  down  togeth- 
er, and  in  silence,  as  if  Ustening  to  a  boding 
voice,  which  of  late  had  often  whispered  to 
their  hearts,  though  neither  had  trusted  their 
lips  with  a  response.     At  last  the  husband 


spoke,  and  that  melancholy  sound  seemed  to 
Alice  deep  and  impressive,  as  tlie  tolling  of 
the  bell,  to  those  who  watch  the  motionleii 
body  of  tlie  dead. 

^*  AVhen  I  am  gone,"  said  Marcus,  and  he 
paused ;  for  he  was  startled  by  the  convul- 
sive pressure*  of  the  hand  that  was  clasped 
in  his,  but  his  wife  made  no  reply,  andTagain 
he  spoke : — 

^'  Alice,  my  beloved  wife,  there  is  an  awful 
sentence  pronounced  upon  us.  We  have 
long  known  it,  why  should  we  shrink  from 
acknowledging  to  each  other  that  we  must 
part.  Close,  as  the  connection  between  soul 
and  body,  has  been  the  union  of  my  spirit 
with  tliine ;  but  as  it  is  appointed  unto  all 
that  they  should  die,  so  is  it  appointed  to  the 
dearest  that  they  should  part  We  are  not 
as  those  who  are  sorrowing  without  hope; 
for  we  know,  and  believe  and  are  persuaded, 
that  we  shall  meet  again ;  and  that  ia  all 
things  excellent,  and  pure,  and  holy,  we  are 
bound  together  by  ties  which  death  eamot 
tear  asunder.  Look  up  my  beloved,  and  tefl 
me,  though  this  separation  must  cut  us  off 
for  ever  from  eartbiy  hope,  tell  me  thattboa 
hast  no  repinings,  no  murmurings  against  the 
divine  will." 

And  Alice  answered  in  a  firm  and  steady 
voice,  ^^I  have  none;"  and  then  they  par- 
sued  the  solemn  subject,  and  branched  out 
into  its  painful  realities,  with  the  faith  and 
the  confidence  of  sincere  and  humble  chris- 
tians. The  father  spoke  tenderly  of  his 
child ;  and  then  the  mother  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  wept  aloud;  but  her 
tears  were  tears  of  womanly  feeling,  not  of 
despondency  or  doubt 


CHAPTER  II. 

Alice  Bland  was  a  plain  and  useful  cha^ 
acter,  with  few  pretensions  to  gentility ;  but 
she  possessed  that  rare  and  valuable  tad,  | 
which  preserved  her  from  every  offence 
against  the  laws  of  good  breeding.    Uer 
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I  hosbanil  was  a  ncholar  and  a  gentleman ; 
[  bat  they  were  both  of  humble  parentatp^e  ; 
I  and  hail  it  not  been  for  their  unbounded  ai- 
A'crion  for  each  other,  their  simple  hahita, 
■nd  contentment  in  their  lowly  station,  they 
!  would  have  found  it  exiremely  difficult  to 
exist,  upon  the  plendor  pittance  which  the 
curacy  of  the  neighbourinif  parish  afforded. 
But  Alice  was  cheerful,  active,  and  domes- 
tic and  made  the  best  of  ever>'  thing,  c\*en 
of  herself,  though  without  knowmg  it ;  for 
b^  appearand*,  dress,  and  manners,  were  as 
simple  and  unpretending,  as  well  could  be. 
And  then  slie  had  such  a  warm  welcome  in 
her  ^Yry  look;  indeed  some  people  said  it 
was  her  comfortable,  and  care-taking  ways, 
that  first  won  upon  the  poor  in\'alid ;  for  he 
was  a  lodger  in  her  mother's  house,  long  be- 
fore they  married,  and  Alice  used  to  wait 
upon  him  like  a  sister,  and  truly  he  both 
deserved  and  needed  it ;  for  he  was  an  or- 
phan lef\  almost  destitute,  was  kind  in  his 
disposition,  studious  in  his  habits,  constitu- 
tionally pensive,  and  pious  upon  principle. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  relentless 
hand  of  deatli  to  cut  asimder  a  closer,  dearer 
or  more  tender  thread  tlian  that  which 
bmind  together  this  simple  pair;  and  yet 
the>'  saw  every  day  that  there  was  urgent 
need  for  preparation  for  that  awful  and 
tremendous  event,  which,  afler  they-  had 
ooee  spoken  of  it,  became  the  tlieroe  of  their 
serious  and  most  confidential  communion. 

Marcus  Blaiul  was  sinking  fkfttaway ;  but 
l»  him  death  had  no  terrors,  and  tliough  his 
grids  were  those  of  the  husband  and  the 
&ther.  his  hopes  were  those  of  the  Christian, 
pore,  and  elevated,  and  holy ;  bearing  him 
above  all  considerations  either  earthly  or 
perishable.  But  she,  the  vine,  who  had 
bound  her  tendrils  round  his  bnuichcs,  and 
ioter woven  her  very  existence  with  his,  and 
the  young  sapling,  how  were  they  to  endure 
the  storms  of  winter,  without  the  slielter  of 
the  parent  stem.  For  them  he  mourned  in 
secret ;  for  them  he  prayed,  that  every  rough 
blast  might  be  turned   away,  that  genial 


glory.  And  Alice  prayed  also,  both  with 
her  husband  and  in  secret ;  still  bearing  nobly 
on,  for  the  end  was  not  yet,  and  she  had  all 
those  hallowed  duties  to  perform  which  keep 
alive  the  heart  of  woman. 

^  You  are  better  to  day,"  said  she  to  her 
husband  one  aflemoon,  when  he  seemed 
to  be  recovering  from  the  severest  paruxyism 
of  his  disorder. 

''I  am  better,"  said  he,  ^but  I  want 
breath;"  so  Alice  folded  back  the  curtains  of 
the  bed,  and  opened  the  window,  and  tlicy 
looked  out  together  again  upon  the  green 
fields,  and  the  winding  path,  which  he  Iiad 
so  oflen  trod  when  going  forth  on  his  pas- 
toral duties. 

"I  want  breath,"  eontinued  he,  ^*and 
voice,  and  energy,  to  tell  you  of  the  iiicffable 
enjoyment  of  dying  the  death  of  the  Chris- 
tian. My  heart  is  filled  with  the  unspeak- 
able love  which  we  believe  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Divine  essence ;  for  which  we  have  oflen 
prayed,  and  which  is  of  sueh  difficult  attain- 
ment amidst  the  troubles  and  turmoils  of 
life.  Alice,  thou  shouldst  have  no  tears  for 
such  an  hour  as  this.  Oh,  cherish  the  re- 
membrance of  our  parting  scene,  as  tlic  sup- 
port and  the  consolation  of  thy  future  Lie ; 
and  when  I  am  gone,  think  not  of  me  as  a 
roan  who  was  humble,  and  pious,  and  devout, 
but  of  one  who  lived  and  died  in  tlie  love 
of  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  faith  which  is  built 
upon  his  resurrection  :  who,  if  he  hud  any 
knowledge  above  that  of  the  vilest  sinner, 
owed  that  knowledge  to  the  precrpts  of  his 
heavenly  Miistcr ;  if  he  had  any  faitli  ho- 
yoiid  that  of  the  hypocrite,  freely  acknow- 
ledged tliat  faith  to  be  from  above ;  and  if 
he  were  at  last  supported  tlirough  tlie  hittrr- 
ncss  of  parting  from  the  dearest  of  eartliiy 
companionships,  knew  it  could  only  he  by 
the  interposition  of  divine  mercy. 

**  Think  of  these  things,  my  belovnl  wife, 
more  than  of  me.  The  cup  of  u  liirh  wv 
have  partaken  togetlier,  has  been  swcoi  us 
t!ie  waters  of  paradiiie.  Renieiiihcr  from 
whence  that  cup  was  filled,  and  believe  thait 
riiowcrs  might  descend,  and  that  they  might  !  there  are  rivers  of  delight  in  store  for  (hose 
lire  and  flourish  'in  the  sunshine  of  eternal  ;  who    faithfully  fulfil  their   appointed  tank. 
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My  last,  ray  parting  injunction  is,  to  pray 
fervently;  and  to  teach  oar  child  to  pray. 
By  forge  dTuIness  of  this  duty,  we  often  suffer 
estrangement  from  the  Divine  presence, 
and  tliea  in  our  times  of  utmost  need,  when 
we  would  willingly  return  to  this  resource,  it 
seeniH  as  if  a  veil  had  dropped  between  us 
and  heaven.  Pray,  then,  dear  Alice,  even 
when  the  refreshing  dews  are  upon  thy  path, 
and  there  seems  no  immediate  need  for 
prayer." 

Alice  made  no  answer ;  but  she  pressed 
his  hand  as  if  to  say,  ^  My  path  must  hence- 
forth be  through  the  desert,''  and  then  her 
husband  went  on. 

^*  There  is  a  strange  fluttering  at  my 
heart,  and  I  feel  that  death  is  near.  Trem- 
ble not,  I  beseech  thee,  but  raise  my  head, 
and  let  me  die  where  it  was  my  happiness 
to  live.  My  poor  boy !  I  would  not  have 
him  near  me,  for  he  could  not  understand  my 
situation,  and  might  learn  to  be  edraid  of 
death.  I  have  nothing  to  bequeath  him  but 
a  father's  blessing,  and  a  father's  Idss ;  thou 
shalt  press  it  upon  his  cheek  when  I  am  gone 
— the  last  and  the  dearest"  And  then  his 
words  became  inarticulate,  and  his  breathing 
difficult;  but  Alice  supported  him  to  the 
very  last,  unaided,  and  alone ;  for  to  her  it 
would  have  seemed  like  profanation,  to  call 
in  tlie  help  of  stranger-hands ;  and,  having 
no  fear  of  death,  nor  weak  longing  to  escape 
from  the  presence  of  the  dead,  she  remained 
alone  in  the  chamber,  through  the  solemn 
stillness  of  that  hour  which  follows  the  mor- 
tal separation  of  soul  and  body  ;  while  the 
room  seems  filled  with  the  atmosphere  of 
death,  and  voices  of  etherial  beings  are 
whispering  tidings  from  the  land  of  spirits. 

The  first  sound  that  startled  her  from  that 
heavenly  communion,  was  the  voice  of  her 
child  in  the  garden  below.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  rouse  herself,  and  descending  into 
her  little  parlour,  she  caught  up  her  boy  in 
her  arms,  and  for  the  first  time  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears. 

How  solitary  was  that  long  night  to  the 
heart  of  the  widowed  mother !  Hour  after 
hour  she  spent  in  the  chamber  of  the  de- 


ceased, watching  that  pale  extended  figure, 
until  the  white  bed  clothes  seeined  to  trem- 
ble beneath  the  intennty  of  her  gaze ;  and 
sometimes  she  started  at  a  fancied  heaving 
of  the  breast;  but  fiuth  and  love  were 
strong  within  her,  and  sweeter  to  her  was 
that  silent  vigil,  than  all  which  the  busy 
world  without  could  offer. 

As  the  miser  delights  to  count  over  every 
item  of  his  hoarded  treasure,  so  she  recalled 
and  dwelt  upon  each  excellence  of  him, 
whose  expiring  lamp  had,   so  fitf  as  re- 
gards the  things  of  this  world,  left  her  m 
total  darkness.    But  as  she  knew  that  ano- 
ther morning  would  dawn,  and  that  the 
sun  would  return  again ;  that  light  would 
dance  upon  the  hills,  and  the  voice  of  glad- 
ness be  heard  in  the  valliea,  so  she  trasted 
that  the  sun  of  righteousness  would  arve, 
and  shine  upon  the  darkness  of  her  be- 
nighted soul,  and  she  trusted  not  in  vain,  for 
oil  was  poured  upon  the  troubled  waten^ 
and  her  soul  was  filled  as  with  an  holy 
calm. 

Tell  us,  ye  sons  of  pleasure,  ye  danghten 
of  dissipation,  huw  it  is  that  you  endure-tbe 
blasts  of  the  desert,  without  the  aid  of  reli- 
gion— without  the  consolation  of  prayer. 

Though  Alice  Bland  forgot  not  for  a  mar 
gle  moment  that  the  wheels  of  destruction 
had  passed  over  her  earthly  hopes,  she  re- 
membered cdso  that  she  was  poor;  and  that  to 
the  poor  belong  many  duties,  which  the  chB- 
dren  of  affluence  and  refinement  Hask  it  in- 
consistent with  the  tenderness  of  wounded 
feelings  to  perform.  To  every  arrangement 
for  household  comfort  she  attended  with  her 
wonted  punctuality ;  and  ail  things  for  the 
order  and  decency  of  the  burial  were  of  her 
contriving,  without  any  omission  of  what 
was  respectful  and  neighbourly. 

The  day  before  the  funeral  arrived,  and 
Alice  had  not  yet  taken  her  child  into  the  sa- 
cred chamber.  She  had  herself  been  there 
since  the  first  rising  of  the  sun ;  and  while 
the  dew  was  yet  glittering  upon  the  leaves, 
she  had  gathered  sprigs  of  thyme,  and  rose- 
mary, to  place  within  the  coffin,  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers  to  ganuslT  the  room;  and 
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DOW,  when  her  silent  breakfofit  was  over, 
and  she  and  the  ciiiM  and  the  one  domestic 
had  knelt  down  together,  to  pray  for  the 
blessing  of  their  heavenly  Father  upon  the 
transactions  of  another  day,  site  led  lier  child 
up  stairs,  and  raising  him  in  her  arms,  he 
rested  with  his  rosy  fingers  upon  the  siile  of 
tiie  coflin,  and  looked  upon  Uie  fiic«  of  the 
dead.  He  looked  eariievtiy  and  long,  and 
then  directed  an  enquiring  glance  to  his  mo- 
ther, as  it'  he  asked  uf  her  an  explanation  of 
the  strange  ni>'ster>' ;  but  he  made  no  re- 
mark, tliough  he  turned  again  and  again,  as 
if  fttseinated  by  the  bc*auty  of  tliat  still  pale 
eouDteiiancc,  from  which  every  trace  of  anx- 
iety and  care  had  paRsed  away.  It  is  true, 
the  raven  hair  retained  its  few  silver  threads, 
but  it  rested  on  a  brow  as  serenely  beautiful 
as  the  surface  oi*  the  summer  sea,  when  its 
waters  sleep  beneatli  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
make  no  ripple  on  tlic  shore.  And  the 
bright  eyes  were  closed  upon  the  world  for 
ever,  not  as  in  weariness  or  disgust,  but  as 
iC  to  their  inward  viinion,  was  revealed  a 
light,  compared  wiilt  which  all  without  was 
perlect  darkness ;  and  tlie  pure  lips  were 
closed,  from  whence  had  flowed  tlie  eloquence 
of  feeling,  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above. 

Little  Marcus  soon  returned  to  his  usual 
sports,  but  many  times  during  tliat  day  he 
broke  off  suddeidy,  and  went  and  leaned 
upon  his  motlier's  knee,  and  once  he  looked 
anxiously  in  her  face,  and  said,  ^  Was  it  my 
Ikiiicr  7"  But  his  happy  little  bosom  bounded 
witli  fresli  enjoyment,  and  his  mother  tried 
in  vain  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  irrepar- 
able loss. 

In  tlie  miilst  of  the  preparation  for  tlie  last 
solemn  rites,  Alice  was  not  inactive ;  but 
seemed  to  be  tliinking  of  every  one  more 
than  of  herself;  planning  for  tlieir  accommo- 
dation, and  atbuidine  to  their  wants,  yet  all 
witli  a  sweet  mouniiul  dignity,  as  if  she  bore 
about  with  her  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  com- 
mon s}'mpat]iy  or  condolence.  The  most 
trying  part  of  that  day,  was  the  quiet  al\er 
the  funeral,  when  the  guests  were  gone,  and 
dm  retired  without  aa  object  to  direct  her 


steps.  Extreme  restlessness,  that  dreadful 
accompaniment  of  tlie  last  degree  of  mental 
sutTcring,  took  possession  of  her,  and  she 
wandereil  from  room  to  room,  as  if  hoping 
in  every  place  to  leave  some  portion  of  the 
load  that  weighed  upon  her,  until  at  length 
she  sought  consolation  in  prayer,  and  re- 
membering her  husband's  parting  injunction, 
knelt  down,  and  humbly  and  fervently  peti- 
tioned, tliat  to  her  cup  of  bitterness  there 
might  be  added  some  drops  of  comfort 
And  her  petition  was  not  rejected ;  for  sweet 
sleep  stole  over  her  wearied  senses,  and  she 
awoke  in  the  morning  with  fresh  strength 
and  courage  to  pursue  her  solitary  way. 


CHAPTER  III. 

How  little  is  known  of  what  the  human 
heart  may  endure  and  struggle  through,  by 
those  who  slumber  in  the  lap  of  indulgence ! 
Death,  it  is  true,  with  his  grim  visage,  and 
aim  that  no  earthly  power  can  avert  will 
sometimes  steal  in  upon  their  viidons,  but 
they  can  gather  round  them  a  band  of  grace- 
ful mourners,  and  liaving  no  active  part  to 
take  in  the  ceremony  of  preparing  for  the 
grave,  they  are  at  liberty  to  sigh  away  their 
sorrows  in  costly  weeds,  and  weep  at  will 
over  the  urn  of  the  departed.  But  tlie  lux- 
ury of  weeping  gracefully,  nay,  the  rational 
privilege  of  mourning  quietly,  and  without 
interruption,  is  too  frequently  denied  to  the 
|joor.  Wounded  and  weary,  they  must  go 
forth  again  upon  active  service ;  they  must 
engage  in  the  bustling  concerns  of  life,  even 
when  the  light  of  life  lias  been  extinguished ; 
tliey  must  arise  and  gird  themselves  for  fi-ar- 
fare,  when  their  bosom's  shield  has  been  cleft 
asunder. 

Thus  it  was  that  Alice  Bland  compelled 
lierseU*,  or  was  compelled  by  circumstances, 
to  enter  upon  a  serious  consideration  of  her 
present  melancholy  and  deserted  situation ; 
not  in  order  tlie  more  fully  to  comprehend 
the  extent  tuid  the  depth  of  lier  affection,  but 
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that  she  might  arrange  and  act  upon  some 
plan  for  the  future  maintenance  of  herself 
and  her  child.  That  slie  must  leave  her 
sweet  cottage,  was  a  truth  upon  which  she 
never  once  attempted  to  close  her  eyes ;  be- 
cause her  doom  was  inevitable,  and  she  had 
long  known  it :  so  she  bestirred  herself,  and 
took  an  inventory  of  all  her  worldly  posses- 
sions; every  now  and  then  laying  aside  some- 
thing useful  or  comfortable  for  a  sick  neigh- 
bour, or  some  trifling  memento  for  an  hum- 
ble friend. 

With  such  occupations  she  busied  herself 
during  the  day ;  and  when  the  evening  came, 
she  went  out  with  her  presents,  calling  upon 
every  one  who  had  known  and  valued  her 
husband's  pastoral  care,  and  saying  some 
cheering  words  to  them  at  parting,  as  if  they 
were  the  mourners,  and  she  the  comforter. 
And  truly  she  needed  a  comforter  in  her 
turn ;  for,  by  the  time  she  reached  her  home 
again,  she  was  like  the  bough  that  has  scat- 
tered its  last  leaf  upon  the  merciless  wind. 
But  the  Comforter  was  near — the  promised 
Comforter,  and  darkness  was  turned  into 
light  at  his  presence. 

Days  passed  away,  and  Alice  still  lingered 
at  the  cottage,  for  she  was  in  treaty  for  a  sit- 
uation with  a  distant  relative,  and  waited  his 
answer  and  decision,  before  she  entered  upon 
the  last  hard  duty  of  advertising  a  public 
sale,  and  disposing  of  all  her  goods  and 
household  property  upon  the  very  spot  where 
she  had  known  so  much  happiness.  The 
flower-beds  which  her  husband  had  planted 
and  weeded,  were  to  be  trodden  down  by  the 
feet  of  strangers ;  and  the  shrubs  which  he 
had  reared  and  cherished,  were  to  become 
the  property  of  another.  All,  except  'the  bed 
on  which  he  died,  she  was  willing  to  part 
with;  and  the  table  on  which  he  used  to 
write,  his  chair,  and  a  few  simple  things 
which  possessed  a  sort  of  sanctity  in  her 
eyes.  These  she  reserved  for  herself,  and 
securing  them  in  what  was  once  her  own 
chamber,  rose  early,  and  prepared  for  the 
long  dreaded  day. 

Neighbours  flocked  in  from  all  quarters, 
■ome  from  curiosity,  and  others  in  the  hope 


of  making  a  dieap  bargain ;  but  all  peeped 
about,  and  were  equally  earnest  and  willing 
to  try  the  strength  of  chairs,  and  rap  their 
knuckles  upon  china,  and  feel  the  weight  of 
carpets  and  counterpanes. 

There  was  not  a  corner  in  the  whole  house 
Tree  from  tlieir  intrusion ;  and  Alice,  having 
resigned  herself  for  that  day  entirely  to  the 
service  of  her  friends,  they  were  so  charmed 
with  her  attention  and  activity,  that  they  ap- 
plied to  her  for  information  about  almost 
every  article.    Alas !  she  coul  J  but  too  well 
remember  where  and  when  they  had  been 
purchased,  what  elegant  taste  liad  selected 
them,  and  whose  beloved  fingers  had  hal- 
lowed them  with  his  touch.    But  no  one 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  her  mind ;  and 
they  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  her 
house-economy,  ploughing  up  her  feelings 
as  they  went.    And  no  one  pitied  her,  for 
she  never  wept  in  public;   and  many  re- 
marked, as  they  went  away,  that  Alice  Bland 
was  just  the  cheerful,  active  sort  of  person, 
to  get  through  with  a  thing  of  this  kind  ;— 
nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactorily 
managed,  and  the  refreshments  were  excel- 
lent 

Thus  they  dropped  off,  at  first  in  merry 
troops,  then  one  by  one,  until  ail  departed, 
and  Alice  stood  alone  at  her  own  door,  look- 
ing around  upon  a  scene  of  desolation.  But 
where  was  little  Marcus  all  tliis  while  ?  His 
mother  had  given  him  his  dinner  in  a  bas- 
ket, and  sent  him  out  early  in  the  morning 
to  play  in  a  neighbour's  field,  where  he  was 
allowed  to  keep  a  goat,  with  strict  orders 
not  to  return  until  he  was  sent  for.  nor  to 
wander  from  the  field,  but  to  fill  his  basket 
with  flowers,  and  amuse  himself,  as  well  as 
he  could,  with  his  shaggy  favourite. 

At  first  the  boy  was  happy  enough,  and 
thought  his  mother  had  seldom  done  a  kind- 
er thing ;  but  perpetual  amiMcment  is  diffi- 
cult to  ensure,  even  in  the  company  of  a 
goat,  and,  before  eleven,  Marcus  was  glad 
to  eat  his  dinner,  wondering,  all  the  while, 
what  he  should  do  next.  Oh  !  the  flowers ! 
he  would  take  home  such  beauties  for  his 
mother ;  but  why  was  he  to  stay  so  long, 
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and  why  ilitl  nolKMiy  coitus  for  him ;  he  sat 
down  and  wondered  eiC(;<*cdingly.  His  (Toat, 
too,  wa«  neither  so  pluyful  nor  so  fond  ofhlin, 
aff  it  was  at  first;  and  sure  he'thou^tit 
was  not  like  his  ofinn  dear  mother  to  keep 
him  there  all  day.  Moreover,  he  believed  it 
was  i^owiiiv  very  late,  thou^  the  sun  was 
•till  high  ovfT  hea«) :  and  (hen  tlic  thought 
came  across  his  mind,  tliat  his  motlier  had 
forgoUen  him,  nnd,  as  a  very  reasonable 
consequence,  he  Wj^an  (o  cry. 

Lfong  after  this  consummation,  Alice  came 
into  the  field,  and  found  him  weeping  bitter- 
ly ;  his  cheeks  flushed  and  su'ollen,  and  his 
bright  eyes  glimmering  through  tears,  which 
burst  forth  afresh  at  the  sight  of  her  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  grievance. 

Alice  again  had  to  art  the  part  of  the 
comforter;  and  in  fulfilling  Uiis  holy  duty, 
liow  oflen  are  we  ourselves  comforted ! 

The  next  morning  Alire  arose  early,  and, 
having  despatched  a  hasty  breakfast,  assist- 
ed the  young  woman,  who  had  been  her 
helpmate  in  domestic  duties,  to  pack  up  her 
small  warilrobe ;  and  having  added  all  tliat 
she  was  aide  to  spare  from  her  own,  paid  her 
wages,  antl  bid  her  farewell  with  the  afl'ec- 
tionate  interest  of  a  friend ;  walking  with 
her  a<i  far  as  (lie  garden-gate,  and  then  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  agriin,  she  wished  her 
happiness  in  her  new  situation,  and  hoped 
siie  would  read  her  bible  often,  and  be  active 
and  industrious,  minding,  above  all  things, 
to  be  faitliful  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  poor  girl  was  unable  to  speak  lor  her 
gathering  tears,  but  carrying  little  Marcus 
in  her  arms  to  the  gate,  set  him  down  beside 
his  mother,  and,  placing  in  his  Imnd  a  small 
basket,  her  parting  present,  kiwied  him  fond- 
ly, and  went  silently  away,  her  heart  too  full 
tor  expn*s*ion. 

*'  What  shall  we  do  now  ?"  said  Marcus, 
ooking  after  her. 

^  We  mutt  go  too,"  said  his  motlier,  and 
she  drew  him  gently  into  the  house,  and  tiid 
liim  gatlier  up  all  his  play  tilings,  and  fill  his 
basket  with  those  which  he  liked  best ;  and 
truly  she  r«iuld  hardly  have  found  liim  a  more 
iMting  occupation  :^for  even  when  she  had 


herself  arranged  all  that  she  wished  to  take 
away,  Marcus  was  not  half  satisfied  with 
tlie  selection  he  had  made,  but  entreatiul  his 
mother  to  wait  one  moment,  while  he  emp- 
tied the  basket  upon  the  floor  for  the  twen- 
tieth time. 
« 

^  I  will  wait  at  any  rate,  until  the  cart  ar* 
rives,"  said  his  mother,  "  and  see,  here  it  is 
coming  up  the  lane.  You  must  make  haste, 
for  all  that  we  cannot  cany,  is  to  he  taken 
away  in  the  cart" 

^  Why  must  they  be  taken  away  at  all  7 
are  they  not  ours  ?" 

"  Yes ;— but  we  are  going  too." 

"  Going !  where  7  and  what  for  T* 

"I  cannot  tell  you  now,  my  love.  You 
must  make  haste,  for  the  man  will  not  like  to 
wait" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  little  furniture  which 
Alice  had  reserved  for  herself^  with  some 
chests  of  household  goods,  were  placed  in 
the  cart;  and  the  man  drove  away,  whis- 
tling as  he  went,  and  never  looked  back,  nor 
thought  of  the  mother  and  the  child  whom 
he  had  left  so  lonely  in  their  deserted 
dwelling. 

"  Are  you  quite  ready  ?"  said  Alice  to  her 
boy,  as  he  made  his  appearance,  looking  sor- 
rowfully round  the  empty  room. 

"  It  does  not  look  like  our  own  house  now," 
said  he. 

*^  It  is  well  it  does  not,"  thought  his  mo- 
ther, as  she  led  him  by  the  hand,  and  closing 
the  door,  turned  tlie  key  in  the  lock  for  the 
last  time. 

By  how  sudden,  and  yet  simple  a  stroke, 
the  flood-gates  of  memory  may  sometimes 
be  thrown  op'n. 

Alice  Bliuid  had  gone  through  the  duties 
of  tlie  past  week,  witli  a  resignation  that 
was  wonderful  even  to  herself;  but  just  as 
that  familiar  sound  caught  her  eni-*the 
turning  of  tlic  key  in  her  own  door — tliere 
came  liark  upon  her  mind  the  overwhelming 
recollection  of  the  many  sabbatiis,  when  slie 
and  her  beloved  husbund  had  walked  toge- 
ther to  the  house  of  God,  holding  sweet 
oounsel  as  they  went  And  now  slie  was 
going  forth  with  her  poor  cluld.  like  Hagar 
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into  the  wfldemess,  but  oh !  more  desolate 
than  Hagar,  she  was  going  a  stranger  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  world  ! 

Close  beside  her,  and  half  hid  amongst 
the  leaves  of  the  rcse-tree,  tlie  jessamine,  and 
the  clematis,  was  the  rustic  bench  on  which 
they  used  to  sit  through  the  twilight  hourj — 
the  only  hour  which  their  domestic  economy 
allowed  for  indolence ;  and  even  then,  they 
were  accustomed  to  hallow  this  season  of 
rest  by  conversing  upon  heavenly  tliemes ; 
encouraging  each  other  to  fresh  exertion  in 
the  Christian  warfare,  numbering  tl^ir 
blessings,  and  not  unfrequently  offering  up 
hymns  of  thankfulness  and  praise  to  him  who 
had  filled  their  cup  of  happiness  so  full. 

Alice  looked  around,  and  tSere  was  not  a 
shrub  nor  flower,  which  had  not  its  accompa- 
nying chain  of  recollections,  closely  inter- 
woven with  her  heart  of  hearts.  There  was 
the  bush  of  sweet  brier  growing  beside  the 
parlour  window,  when  it  used  to  offer  up  its 
welcome  perfume  after  the  summer  shower ; 
the  evening  primrose,  now  closely  folded  up, 
that  would  soon  open  out  its  delicate  flowers, 
where  there  would  be  no  eye  to  gaze  upon 
its  moonlight  beauty ;  the  bright  laurel,  that 
spread  its  deep  shadow  upon  the  walk ;  and 
the  festoons  of  rustling  ivy,  "  never  sere." — 
All,  all,  were  old  familiar  friends,  and  Alice 
was  leaving  them  for  ever ! 

Oh!  bend  my  spirit  to  thy  will,  and 
strengthen  me  for  thy  service !"  was  the  in- 
ward prayer  of  her  heart  to  him,  who  alone 
knoweth  the  bitterness  of  the  portion  which 
he  sometimes  sees  meet  to  set  before  his  suf- 
fering creatures. 

Alice  and  her  boy  passed  through  the 
garden-gate,  closing  it  gently  after  them, 
and  entered  the  green  lane  ;  and  then,  what 
a  home  sound  there  was  in  their  voices,  en- 
closed, as  they  were  between  tlie  high  hedg- 
es Oi'  hawthorn,  whose  white  blossoms  fell, 
like  flakes  of  snow,  upon  the  green  herbage 
below,  or  sailed  away  a  scented  burthen  up- 
on the  passing  gale.  Here  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  talk  of  household  comforts  to 
him  for  whose  sake  all  comforts  were  doubly 


!  valued :  for  here  they  used  to  catch  the  first 
i  glimpse  of  little  Marcus  throwing  wide  the 
I  gate,  and  here  they  used  to  see  the  smoke  of 
:  their  own  chimney,  and  think  and  apeak  of 
the  enjoyments  oly their  own  fireside. 

*^  It  is  the  Lord's  will,"  said  Alice,  ailer 
she  had  looked  round  for  the  last  time,  and 
then  she  walked  on  in  silence,  until  Marcos 
who  had  not  before  this  moment  been  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  his  bereavements, 
stopped  suddenly,  and  called  out,  ^  But  the 
goat !" 

^^  Oh !  I  had  quite  forgot  to  say  anything 
about  the  goat,"  replied  his  mother,  '^but  we 
shall  have  to  call  in  the  village  to  leave  the 
key,  and  I  will  ask  our  neighbours  if  they 
will  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  field ;  he  will 
be  much  happier  there,  than  in  the  town 
where  we  are  going." 

^'  And  should  not  we  be  happier  too  1  Let 
us  stay,  mother !  do !"  And  he  looked  up  in- 
to her  face  with  such  a  pitiful  and  imploring 
countenance,  that  Alice  felt  it  almost  beyond 
her  strength  to  combat  this  new  difficulty. 

"  We  must  go,  my  love,  or  we  shall  be  too 
late  for  the  coach ;"  but  it  was  not  until  af\er 
many  and  repeated  assurances  that  they 
would  travel  very  fast  with  four  horses,  and 
that  a  man  would  really  blow  a  horn,  that 
she  succeeded  in  dragging  the  little  obsti- 
nate away  at  a  tolerable  speed. 

Having  reached  the  public  road,  only  a 
few  minutes  aAer  the  time  which  Alice  had 
fixed  in  her  own  mind  to  be  there,  tliey  could 
see  at  a  great,  distance  a  cloud  of  dust,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  heavy  coach  came  clatter- 
ing down  the  bill,  and  stopped  witliin  a  yard 
of  the  place  where  they  were  standing;  the 
outside  passengers  looking  half  smothered 
with  heat,  and  choked  with  dust,  and  the 
horses  panting,  and  blowing,  and  tossing  the 
foam  from  tiieir  mouths. 

'^  AlPs  right,"  said  the  guard,  as  he  slam- 
med the  door  to,  with  such  violence  as  made 
Iktle  Marcus  start  from  his  seat :  and  then 
the  horses  went  off  again  at  full  speed,  the 
harness  rattled,  and  the  driver  cracked  his 
whip,  the  heavy  wheels  grinding  up  the 


mfkd  an  thfy  went,  and  the  dust  arising  in 
thick  volumes,  and  settling  upon  every  ob- 
ject both  witiiin  and  without 

A! ice  shrunk  hack  into  the  comer  of  the 
coach,  tor  the  ottier  side  was  occupied  by  a 
young  Ia4ly  and  h(*r  brother,  iresh  from  Cam- 
bridge, whose   rc8tli*ss  eye  examined  the 
fare  of  the  youn!^  widow,  with  as  little  deli- 
'.  eary  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  pattern  fur  a 
'  waistroai ;  while  Marcun,  as  soon  as  the  (irst 
I  shork  ofastonistinieiil  had  gone  off,  compos- 
etl  himself  to  rest,  and  silently  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  mother's,  and  leaning  \m  cheek 
upon  her  arm,  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep  from 
which  she  would  have  been  sorry  to  awake 
him  to  the  most  distant  participation  in  the 
agony  which  she  was  enduring. 

Thankful  for  the  protection  of  lier  weeds, 
the  poor  widow  bent  down  her  head,  and 
I  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  her 
child,  with  feelings,  which  those  only  can 
imagine,  who  know  what  it  is  to  shrink  from 
the  obtrusive  glance  of  strangers,  witliin  the 
inner  tabernacle  of  the  soul,  where  one  pure 
image  is  enshrined  in  the  spotless  garment 
of  unchangeable  and  holy  love. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ir  the  kind  reader  will  condescend  to  take 
another  view  of  the  desolate  widow,  it  must 
be  within  the  walls  of  an  humble  dwelling, 
one  of  an  extensive  row  of  houses  which 
ibrme^l  a  narrow  street  in  tlie  outskirti  of  the 
metropolis. 

Here  Alice  Bland  hail  fixed  herself  on  ac- 
I  count  of  the  cheapness  of  the  accommoda- 
I  lion ;  here  she  occupied  two  small  rooms, 
i  from  neither  of  which  she  cn\ild  see  a  single 
'  blade  of  grern  grass,  or  spare  of  sky  suffi- 
'  cieni  ibr  making  any  observation  upon  the  j 
weather;  aiul  here  vlie  had  ai;ree<l  with  a  ! 
fashionable  milliner,  to  spend  her  morn  in  cr, 
'  noon,  and  evening  hours  in  arranfring  gay 
ribbons  and  many-coloured  head  dresses, 
and  mimic  floweni  and  fbathers,  to  adorn  tlie 


sunny  brows  of  youth,  or  conceal  the  wrink- 
les of  old  age.  to  add  histre  to  the  bloom  of 
beauty,  or  beguile  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
from  the  deep  shadow  of  cankering  care. 

**  Who  can  have  a  heart  light  enough  to 
bear  such  *  blushing  honours'  as  these  upon 
her  head  1"  said  Alice,  as  she  held  a  splen- 
did turban  in  her  hand ;  "  and  these  silveiy 
flowers,  who  can  feel  pure  enougli  to  wear 
them ;  and  this  richly  worked  handkerchief, 
who  but  an  eastern  prince,  would  purchase 
and  use  it  ?" 

Could  she  have  followed  her  specimens  of 
handiwork  to  their  place  of  exhibition,  she 
might  have  seen  the  splendid  turban  mount- 
ed upon  the  dark  and  shrivelled  forehead  of 
one,  who  scowled  upon  the  happiness  of 
others,  without  the  heart  to  enjoy,  or  the 
power  to  blast  it  She  might  have  seen  the 
pure  and  spotless  fbwern,  drooping  over 
throbbing  temples,  where  every  vein  was 
flushed,  and  contrasting  their  silvery  light 
with  the  wild  flashes  of  a  restless  eye,  that 
glared  with  the  lurid  brightness  of  false  and 
feverish  excitement.  And  the  delicate  and 
costly  handkerchief,  she  might  liave  seen 
suspended  in  the  red  liand,  that  told  its  own 
tale,  of  "  excessive  turtle,  and  good  living." 
She  might  have  seen  all  these,  and  a  thou- 
sand incongniities  beside,  which  would  have 
driven  her  home,  e^-en  to  her  own  comfort- 
less apartment,  wttli  sometliing  very  much 
akin  to  satisfaction,  if  not  witli  real  enjoy- 
ment But  Alice  Bland  knew  little  of  the 
fashionable  worid,  and  fondly  fancied  that 
the  mysterious  beings  for  whom  she  was 
perpetually  providing  embellishments,  the 
richest  gayest  and  mont  costly,  which  her 
ingenuity  could  invent  must  in  themselves  ', 
possess  a  charm,  and  a  power  ot'  enjnj'roent, 
beyond  what  common  natures  were  acquaint- 
ed with  ;  and  consequently,  she  thought  her  i 
own  portion  by  comparimn,  more  bitter  tlian 
it  really  was.  Possessed  with  this  idea,  she 
found  it  «litficult  ai  all  times  to  giinnl  against  ! 
repiniiur;  CApecinlly  wKen  any  trifling  cir-  ; 
cumstanre  brought  back  a  quickened  rvmem-  | 
branee  of  the  sweet  home  slie  had  lost ;  when  I 
she  looked  out  from  her  little  casement,  and  i 
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saw  that  the  moon  wan  high  in  the  heavens ; 
for  even  brick  walls  are  beautiful  by  moon- 
light ;  and  when  tlie  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
reaching  a  certain  angle  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  slightly  illuminated  one  pane 
of  her  window,  and  a  small  portion  of  her 
curtains ;  for  then  she  knew  that  the  same 
sun  was  tinging  with  golden  beauty,  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  and  the  village  spire,  upon 
which  she  had  oflen  gazed  so  fondly.  But 
most  of  all  when  her  beloved  child  came 
home  from  school  weary  and  dispirited,  and 
seemed  to  pine  (jj^r  the  green  fields,  and  the 
fVesh  air,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed ; 
then  her  spirits  sunk  within  her,  and  she  was 
almost  ready  to  say,  ^'  my  burthen  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear !" 

It  was  some  weeks  afler  her  settlement  in 
town,  and  during  one  of  these  fits  of  melan- 
choly abstraction,  that  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  was  heard  rolUng  up  to  the  widow's 
door,  and  a  thundering  knock  soon  followed. 
Alice  looked  out,  half  frightened,  and  saw 
by  the  elegance  of  the  equipage,  that  its  oc- 
cupant roust  be  of  rank ;  but  she  had  no  time 
to  make  further  observations,  for  a  light  fig- 
ure sprung  from  the  step  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  carriage  drove  off  im- 
mediately. 

■  What  was  the  astonishment  of  Alice,  when 
she  found  that  she  was  herself  the  object  of 
tills  unexpected  visit;  and  when  the  same 
light  figure  walked  with  easy  condescension 
into  her  own  apartment,  her  fine  face  adorn- 
ed with  i^iles  and  graces,  which  disappeared 
the  moment  the  door  was  closed,  and  they 
two  were  left  alone. 

Alice  rose  up  to  beg  the  lady  would  be 
seated ;  but  she  had  alrecidy  thrown  herself 
into  a  chair,  with  evident  petulance  and  cha- 
grin, at  the  same  time  drawing  off  her  glove 
from  an  exquisitely  beautiful  hand,  and  un- 
tying a  close  bonnet,  which  she  threw  back, 
and  exhibited  a  countenance,  from  which  the 
spirit  of  a  ministering  angel  ought  to  have 
looked  forth.  Alas!  how  much  the  finest 
works  of  creation  may  be  perverted  from 
their  original  design !  Fatigued  with  harass- 
ing and  despicable  cares,  her  young  brow 


was  already  crossed  with  wrinkles ;  and  her 
dark  eye  shot  forth  fierce  flashes  of  jealousy, 
and  revenge ;  while  her  lips,  that  looked  at 
if  formed  only  for  cherub  smiles,  were  dis- 
torted and  compressed  with  rage  and  indig- 
nation. 

^^  Audacious  woman !"  she  at  length  be- 
gan ;  then  suddenly  recollecting  that  she  had 
in  reality  no  just  cause  of  grieyancfii  she 
lowered  her  tone,  and  commenced  upon  ano- 
ther key. 

*'  I  have  been  directed  to  you,  as  the  pe^' 
son  whose  ingenuity  invented  that  exqui- 
sitely managed  turban,  which  the  Marchioo- 

ess  of exhibited  on  Friday  nigfat,  and 

which  has  forever  established  her  oelebri^ 
in  the  fashionable  world." 

*'  I  am  that  person,  Ma'am,  and  I  diall  be 
happy  to  execute  anything  of  the  saine  kind 
for " 

"  For  me  I  presumptuous  wretch !  do  you 
suppose  I  would  humble  myself  so  far,  as 
even  to  employ  the  same  fingers  which  work 

for  the  Marchioness  of 1     No!    I 

would  rather  make  my  appearance  in  the 
world  with  that  widow's  cap  of  yours  upon 
my  head ;"  and  then  in  an  under  tone  she 
said,  or  rather  sighed,  "  Heaven  only  knows 
what  I  would  give  to  be  entitled  to  wear  it" 
While  Alice  discovering  at  the  same  time 
that  she  wore  a  wedding  ring  upon  her  fin- 
ger, was  so  shocked  and  startled  by  the  coin- 
cidence, thatshc  could  not  help  fearing  some 
wild  maniac  had  found  her  way  to  her  ob- 
scure abode. 

The  lady  however  went  on,  more  coolly, 
but  with  a  tone  and  look  of  authority,  which 
were  but  little  calculated  to  produce  the  in- 
tended cfiect 

"  I  have  come,"  said  she,  "  to  demand  of 
you  tlie  only  reparation  which  it  is  in  your 
power  to  offer  me.  I  have  formed  my  plan ; 
it  is  only  for  you  to  act  upon  it  The  Mar- 
chioness will  most  probably  apply  to  yon 
again,  for  her  beaut}"  is  not  of  the  kind  to 
maintain  itself.  I  have  purchased  a  gauze 
which  is  of  the.  exact  colour  to  antipathize 
with  her  complexion.  Now  I  insist  upon 
your  making  it  up  in  time  for  the  grand  en- 
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tertainni«*nt  at  Lady  L V  and  telling:  the 

Marchioness,  who  wilt  undoubtedly  call  upon 
you,  that  you  never  saw  iinythin^;  half  so  he- 
cnnitn^  in  your  life.  She  has  implicit  faitli 
in  your  irmHl  Uiste.  You  will  lose  nothing 
by  ic ;  lor  even  if  the  joke  should  be  discov- 
ered, you  ensure  me  for  life:  und  every  one 
must  alloWf  that  by  such  an  exchan^>,  you 
lessen  vour  labour  at  anv  rate." 

**  Let  me  assure  you,  Ma*am,"  said  Alice, 
with  fireat  levity,  '*  that  in  making  such 
an  appiic4ition  to  me,  you  have  quite  mis- 
tiken  my  character  and  principIcM." 

^  Cliaracter  and  principles !  how  yon  talk, 
woman !  We  never  hear  of  such  things, 
except  when  we  arc  urged  to  do  what  is  dis- 
agreeable to  us." 

^Then  I  make  use  of  the  plea  upon 
your  own  ground ;  for  it  would  l>e  extremely 
divai^reeable  to  me  to  do  so  mean  a  tiling, 
as  tliat  which  you  propose  to  me,  and  whtit 
Uf  more,  I  will  not  do  it  !*' 

^  You  are  very  blunt,  my  good  woman  ; 
but  I  hear  you  have  lived  in  the  country, 
where  it  would  be  a  thouKand  pities  lor  ral- 
entR  such  as  yours  to  be  buried.  Think 
how  much  the  patronaire  of  a  hioy  of  rank 

may  do  for  you.    There  is  Mrs.  H ,  who 

vnm  brought  up  to  the  same  employment  as 
3-ourself,  now  s|)oriing  her  carriage.^^ 

•*  It  is  idle,"  replied  Alice,  "  to  waste  your 
temptations  upon  me,  for  I  am  fixed  in  my 
determination.  I  have  but  one  object  in  life 
beyond  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty  as  a  chris- 
tian, and  that  is,  to  secure  a  maintenance  for 
my  child,  and  if  possible,  to  pluce  him, 
when  he  shall  be  a  miui,  upon  the  same 
tooting  in  society  which  his  father  held ;  but 
even  to  secure  tliis  darling  object,  1  wt)uld 
nrit  stoop  10  do  that  which  would  render  me 
rontemptible  in  my  own  eyes,  and  guilty  be- 
fore Heaven." 

**  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  You  make  too 
serious  a  thing  of  a  mere  joke.  Have  you 
no  \nvt  for  a  joke  ?" 

•*  Not  for  a  mean  joice." 

••  Then  you  will  not  oblige  me  7"  and  the 
lady  Mniled  with  such  syren  sweetness,  that 
again  examined  the  ease,  and  enquired 


of  her  reason  whether  it  were  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  feelings  of  an  upright 
and  generous  heart ;  and  her  resolution  was 
stronger  than  before. 

Assured  of  this,  the  lady  was  obliged  to 
commence  another  attack  upon  fresh  ground, 
and  casting  down  her  eyes,  declared  that 
slie  would  in  her  turn  be  serious ;  for  not^ 
withstanding  a  natural  playfulness  of  tem- 
per, which  sometimes  carried  her  away,  slie 
was  in  reality  a  very  wretched  creature. 
^I  was  married,"  said  she,  ^ at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  to  a  wealtliy  old  peer,  whom  I 
hate  as  cordially  as  I  love  his  establishment 
and  his  purse.  I  cannot  say  more,  with- 
out exiK)iiing  secrets  and  betraying  con- 
fidence ;  but  there  arc  reasons,  why  1  would 
sacrifice^y  daily  food  and  my  nightly  rest, 

to  humble  the  Marchioness  of ;  in  fact, 

she  mujit  be  humbled,  and  if  you  will  not 
8er\'e  nir,  some  one  cIhc  shall." 

80  nivinir.  she  looked  at  her  watch,  and 
hearing  at  the  Kanic  time  tlie  sound  of  her 
carriage  enterin*;  the  narrow  street,  she  rose 
and  unlked  haui^itily  to  the  door ;  but  not 
before  nhe  had  tried,  as  a  last  resource,  the 
ofTer  of  a  bribe,  which  Alice  rejected  with 
more  indignation  than  good  breeding;  as- 
suring her  at  the  same  time  that  slie  would 
rather  be  the  destitute  widow,  wlio  is  eom- 
pellcd  to  earn  her  daily  portion  with  pain 
and  labour,  than  the  rich  and  titled  lady 
who  scruples  not  to  enter  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  to  insult  them  witli  her  passions, 
and  disgust  them  with  her  lolly. 

*'  Is  this  a  specimen  of  the  envied  and 
privileged  class  of  society  7"  said  Alice,  as 
she  looked  out  upon  the  gay  livery  and 
the  prancing  horses !  "  It  is  better  to  be  a 
'  lone  woman'  in  a  desert  than  such  a  pitia- 
ble wretch  as  this !"  and  she  sat  down  more 
cheerfully  resigned  to  her  fate,  than  she  had 
been  before.  Indeed  the  constant  employ- 
ment which  her  good  taste  and  industry  en- 
sured her,  served  very  much  to  while  away 
the  monotony  of  her  life,  anti  to  keep  alive 
tlie  hope  that  burned  within  her  brenst  and 
gave  a  charm  and  a  zest  to  every  occupa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  not  from  innate  skill  in  the  art  of 
beautifying,  that  Alice  Bland  was  able  to 
succeed  so  well  in  her  new  occupation ;  nor 
for  anjTthing  innate,  unless  a  naturally  clear 
perception  of  the  fitness  of  things,  with  a 
quick  eye  for  the  arrangement  of  colours 
and  general  effect,  might  be  called  so :  for 
she  had  in  her  early  years  acquired  a  toler- 
ably  correct  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
business,  so  important  to  the  great  world  of 
fashion,  during  many  repeated  visits  to  an 
aunt  who  was  a  milliner;  and  it  had  oc- 
curred to  her  in  her  forlorn  situation,  as  be- 
ing the  most  likely  means  of  enabling  her, 
not  only  to  be  independent  herself,  but  to 
procure  such  instruction  for  h^  boy  as 
might  fit  him  for  the  future  high  calling,  to 
which  she  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
devote  him. 

That  he  might  walk  in  his  father's  steps, 
was  the  first  wish  of  her  heart;  for  this 
she  humbled  herself,  for  this  she  toiled,  and 
for  this  she  endured  all  present  privations 
cheerfully.  Yet  still  there  would  sometimes 
flit  across  her  mind,  certain  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  her  calling ;  for  she  was  rising 
in  celebrity,  consequently  she  was  more  fre- 
quently admitted  behind  the  scenes;  and 
ever  since  the  visit  of  the  unknown  lady, 
she  had  been  perplexed  with  apprehensions 
that  she  was,  though  in  a  remote  way,  min- 
istering to  evil  passions,  and  selfish  and  con- 
temptible gratifications.  Still  it  was  an  oc- 
cupation, constant  and  unremitting,  and  she 
found  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  her 
circumstances  were  materially  improved. 

Another  year  passed  away,  and  she  was 
able  to  place  her  boy  at  a  higher  school, 
where  he  made  astonishing  progress  in  his 
l^'aming ;  and  oh !  the  heart  of  the  fond 
mother  would  bound  with  deliirht,  whenever 
he  came  to  her  with  a  demand  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  hooks,  and  when  he  told  her  witli 
pride  in  his  dark  eyes  and  blushes  on  his 
cheeks,  of  his  master's  commendations. 

Armther  year  passed,  and  Alice  became 
the  private  and  confidential  assistant  of  nmny 


ladies,  some  of  whom  would  gladly  have 
purchased,  with  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
their  rank  and  riches,  a  renewal  of  their  wan- 
ing beauty.  This  was  a  kind  of  life  that 
Alice,  in  her  heart,  d^ised ;  and  she  began 
to  think  seriously  of  entering  upon  one, 
which,  though  less  profitable,  would  be  more 
dignified ;  and  her  decision  was  more  easily 
made  after  an  interview  which  she  had, 
about  this  tune,  with  an  unfortunate  lady, 
who  had  been  struggling  for  fifty  yean 
against  the  inroads  of  deformity,  and  disease. 

Alice  was  sent  for  one  evening,  and  sbownj 
by  a  private  passage,  into  a  splendid  apart- 
ment, in  which  she  waited  some  time  for  the 
lady's  orders  to  proceed  to  busioeas.  At 
last  she  was  ushered  into  the  presence,  and 
found  herself  in  a  long  dressing  rooBi,  every 
inch  of  which  was  filled  with  perfumes  and 
cosmetics,  laces  and  ribbons,  satins,  and 
embroidery.  At  the  farther  end  and  aAnost 
buried  in  rich  damask  cushions,  she  heheju  a 
lean  and  haggard  figure,  whose  good  pleas- 
ure, delicately  hinted,  was  no  other  than  this, 
that  she  wanted  in  plain  words,  to  be  made 
up  for  the  evening ;  while  two  or  three  wait- 
ing women,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  offered  cor- 
dials and  stimulants  every  moment. 

Shocked  and  horrified  at  the  unnatural 
spectacle,  Alice  remained  speechless  with 
astonishment,  and  recurring  to  the  remem- 
brance of  him,  who  was  still  a  sort  of  second 
conscience  to  her,  she  shrunk  from  the  pros- 
titution of  her  talents  to  so  vile  a  purpose. 

«  You  are  ill,  Ma'am,  I  fear,"  said  Alice. 

"  No !  no !  I  am  going  to  the  Duchess  of 

B *s.    The  foreign  ambassadors  are  to 

be  there,  in  short,  every  body  in  the  worid,— 
and — and — I  have  heard  of  your  good  taste 
and  ingenuity.  My  women  make  a  fool  of 
me.  Try  what  you  can  do.  You  shall  not 
have  to  repent  the  waste  of  your  time  and 
trouble." 

In  vain  did  Alice  protest  that  she  had  no 
skill, — that  she  was  giving  up  her  business, 
— that  she  never  did  any  thing  in  this  way. 
All  would  not  do.  The  women  w*»nt  on, 
consulting  her  in  every  thing  they  <lid,  until 
she  was    inadvertently   drawn    in,  thougli 


;  Karreljr  to  give  more  tlian  a  catting  vote 
'  viih  regard  to  colours  and  ornaments. 

The  poor  lady*  was  miserably  ill,  and 
dreadfully  delbrmcd,  but  so  skilfully  was  the 
whole  aflair  managed,  that  when,  with  the 
help  of  two  women,  she  rose  up  and  walked 
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the  floor,  there  was  such  a  majestic 
rustling  of  silks,  and  such  a  graceful  waving 
of  ieaihers  in  the  scented  atmosphere,  that 
ywi  might  almost  at  the  first  glance  have 
mistaken  for  a  grm,  the  worthless  pebble 
conreaied  wirhin  its  costly  casket. 

In  constant  attendance  upon  this  misera- 
ble creature,  was  a  fair  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  relation ;  and  it  was 
Ihoaglit  by  some,  that  Miss  Salisbury  paid 
dearly  for  her  introduction  to  faphionable 
life,  by  the  dut)'  of  supporting  half  the  weight 
of  her  patroness ;  who,  in  sober  truth,  was 
not  able  to  walk  alone,  and  therefore  used  to 
lean  lancruidly  upon  the  arm  of  the  poor  girl, 
who  looked  about  her  in  aff^onishnient,  won- 
derinij  whether  s!ie  was  really  happier  than 
wh^n  she  rambled  in  her  father's  green 
fi'-lils  at  home. 

Miss  5)alisbtiry  was  now  called  for.  and  in 
the  mean  time,  the  lady  viewed  hrrpclf  from 
h^id  to  foot  in  a  tall  mirror,  and  then,  turn- 
ing triumphantly  to  Alice,  asked  what  she 
thou  jilt  of  her? 

Ntn*^r  bf  fore  in  her  whole  life,  had  Alice 
I  h^^n  so  puzzled  how  to  answer  conscicn- 
lioniily.     Sh*»  hesitated,  and  her  silence  was 
gr«cioU)*ly  construed  into  a  tribute  of  admir- 
ation. 

Mi«s  Salisbury  appeared,  ofTerinij  her 
reniiy  arm,  an  I  tlie  proresMion  moved  on. 

"  Stay  one  moment,*'  said  the  lady,  *•  you 
have  forgot  inv  \\nV 

T*!"  wnmen  fl«»»v  back  to  the  drawer*  nnrl  ! 
cn'ii'ii''*.  nnil  Ali^'c,  in  the  mean  time.  tnkin«; 
from  h^r  picVt  a  Mnle  t<'i»t€nirent,  preF«i»ii  it 
info  tJie  fi  ly'-i  exieii-li'd  hand  with  both  her 
own,  riM  1  l»iirryin:r"down  the  private  stnir'>, 
^«i'ipp  i  fr»mi  ihe  hou-T  an  if  from  llie  den  of 
a:i  riii  Imntri'M. 

" !  wi'I  !7iv*»  up  tlfci^  dl-«'justincr  bu-^incBs." 
sail  she  io  her^If.  a*  she  walkeil  across  the 
wile  p'pinre  in  wliir'i  t'n'  lioiisr  va-*  pitu-  . 


ated.  "I  will  disgrace  kit  name  no  longer. 
The  meanest  ofBce  of  servitude  would  be 
more  dignified  than  this.  But  whither  am 
I  wandering?"  for  the  scene  she  had  just 
witnessed  seemed  to  have  made  her  insensi- 
ble to  tlie  danger  of  being  alone  at  that  hour 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  she  now  looked 
around  and  above  her,  and  saw  that  the 
stars  were  shining  as  meekly  upon  that  hu- 
man hive,  as  upon  the  flowering  hawthorn, 
that  scattered  its  white  blossoms  in  the  green 
lane  beside  her  once  happy  dwelling;  and 
she  thought  the  spangled  heavens  above, 
were  like  an  ark  of  promise,  that  God  will 
be  equally  near  to  those  who  call  upon  him 
in  the  crowded  city,  as  in  the  quiet  grove ; 
in  the  haunts  of  man,  as  in  tlie  solitudes  of 
tlie  wilderness. 

The  patli  of  tlie  true  christian  is  not  al- 
ways eitlier  peaceful  or  pleasant  He  must 
be  content  to  labour  through  the  dust,  and 
the  drudgery  of  a  bustling  world ;  but  even 
here  he  will  find  his  happy  times  of  refresh- 
ment, his  Bweet  seasons  of  rest 

When  Alice  reached  her  home,  her  first  ob- 
ject was  to  look  at  her  sleeping  child  ;*  to 
smootli  his  pillow,  and  to  press  U[H>n  his 
cheek  a  ki^s  so  teniler,  that  it  could  not 
have  disturbed  the  dreams  of  a  slumbering 
cherub. 

"Poor  chiM  !"  said  she,  "I  am  giving  up 
thy  only  prospect  of  success,  but  thou  shalt 
never  feel  the  injury  I  have  done  thee.  I 
will  work  doubly  hard,  and  thou  shalt  yet 
be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Thy  fa- 
ther's virtues  sh:ill  quide  and  direct  thee, 
and  may  a  blessing  l»e  upon  thy  path !" 

Alice  gazed  for  a  long  time  upon  hi.<  spot- 
less and  lieautilnl  cheek,  ovrr  which  the 
Irinsre  of  his  lone  dark  cye-la*ihes  ca««t  a 
deep  and  mournful  shadow ;  and  while  phe 
cazeil,  a  cold  tei-lifig  of  appretienJed  dan-  \ 
irer  stole  upon  her  soul,  making  that  pre-  '■ 
cioii«  ohject  »*i»ein  dearer  t  .a*!  he  lio.l  ever 
lie«Mi  hrton* ;  and  tlii'n  tear**  <»f  unutter.ihle 
teiidi*rM»'<rt  ru^4ht•d  info  '  er  eye-*,  and  f»  e 
KiMitlifd  litM  hhnnberii  with  the  loilowcd  fint- 
l-le  word-4 :— 


THE  WIDOW'S  SONG  TO  HER  CHILD. 


**  Sweet  be  thy  »leep,  beloved  one ! 

From  fear  and  danger  free, 
The  toils,  the  cares,  of  day  are  done, 

And  I  return  to  thee 

The  pilgrim  lores  his  native  home, 

Beyond  the  wide  blue  sea ; 
Thouf  h  far  his  wandering  steps  may  roan, 

Yet  not  as  I  love  thee. 

The  wild  bird  has  her  nestlings  all, 

High  in  the  sheltering  tree, 
Her  fkithful  mate  to  hear  her  call, 

Bar  I  have  only  thee. 

Oh !  say  not  so ;  the  hand  that  gnides 

The  sailor  o'er  the  sea,    * 
That  stills  the  storm,  and  stems  the  tides, 

That  hand  is  stretch'd  o'er  thee. 

Besido  thy  conch  of  nightly  sleep, 

A  guardian  angel,  see ! 
When  tears  thy  midnight  pillow  steep, 

Those  tears  are  bleas'd  to  thee. 

Thy  cares,  thy  griefli,  alike  are  known, 

How  deep  so  e'er  they  be ; 
And  number'd  out  before  that  throne, 

Where  mercy  pleads  for  thee. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

*'  These  fields  are  not  like  our  own  fields," 
said  Marcus  to  his  mother,  as  they  walked 
oat  one  sabbath  evening  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  "Here  the  grass  is  worn  away 
with  trampling  feet,  and  the  birds  sire  fright- 
ened from  the  hedges.  Wlien  shall  we  go 
back  again,  mother,  for  I  am  tired  of  dust 
and  noise  ?  My  head  aches  all  day ;  and 
sometimes  when  I  ought  to  be  busy  with  my 
lessons,  I  am  thinking  of  that  pleasant  home 
we  hawi  in  the  country." 

Alice  looked  in  his  face  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  saw,  with  speechless  anxiety, 
what  she  had  often  feared  before,  that  the 
confinement  of  their  present  situation,  with 
the  application  and  study  that  were  necessary 
for  his  success  at  school,  were  robbing  his 
cheek  of  its  bloom,  and  casting  a  premature 
and  unnatural  shade  upon  his  fair  brow; 
and  then  she  felt,  and  acknowledged  for  the 
first  time,  that  it  was  indeed  a  hard  thing  to 
be  poor.    "But  he  shall  not  suflTer,"  said 


she ;  and  the  very  next  day  abe  went  in 
search  of  lodgings  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  dust  and  the  smoke  of  the  city,  where 
they  might  have  the  sight  at  least  of  a  small 
plot  of  garden  ground. 

It  was  necessary  to  pay  twice  the  sum  for 
these  lodgings  which  she  had  paid  before ; 
but  she  hesitated  not  one  moment,  though 
her  means  were  considerably  reduced,  and 
a  fearful  uncertainty  seemed  to  hang  over 
her  future  prospects.  Yet  such  is  the  power 
of  an  energetic  mind,  assisted  by  a  right 
faith,  that  she  was  always  ready  to  adopt 
upright  and  decisive  measures ;  leaving  the 
consequences  in  the  hands  of  liim  who  alone 
can  know  whether  reward  or  chastisement 
wUl  be  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  hit 
creatures :  and  in  the  mean  time,  prepared 
her  mind  either  to  rejoice  in  success  or  to 
submit  patiently  to  disappointment 

There  was  but  one  evil  in  the  wide  range  of 
human  suffering,  upon  which  she  could  not 
look  witli  a  firm  and  collected  mind.  Con- 
stant, and  almost  laborious  exertion  she  had 
been  accustomed  to,  through  the  whole  of 
her  past  life ;  and  therefore  it  added  no 
weight  to  the  cares  which  pressed  heavily 
upon  her,  but  rather  took  off  the  keen  edge 
of  sorrow,  by  furnishing  a  constant  supply 
of  objects,  which,  though  trifling  in  them- 
selves, demanded  a  portion  of  her  interest 
and  attention.  But  tliis  was  an  evil  which 
came  upon  her  in  her  hours  of  melancholy 
musing,  not  Uke  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
cloud,  for  it  seemed  to  have  no  termination,  and 
that  it  would  never  pass  away.  Loneliness 
and  labour,  and  privation,  she  could  bear, 
and  had  borne  cheerfully;  but  whenever 
she  tried  to  look  upon  this  overwhelming 
sorrow,  it  appeared  to  admit  of  no  palliation: 
for  this  wound  there  was  no  balm,  and  the  ! 
expression  of  her  rebeUious  spirit,  as  it 
writhed  beneath  it,  was,  too  often,  "  Spare 
me  this !" 

Alice    Bland  was  now   deprived    of  all 
means  of  encreasing  her  source   of  pecu-  j 
niary  subsistence ;  but  she  had  laid  by  wliat ' 
to  her  was  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  j 
during  the  last  few  years :  which  added  to 
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i  the  allowance  for  the  widowi  of  poor  cler- 
I  gymen,  mined  her  above  all  fear  of  actual 
jwaoL  But  to  little  was  it  in  accordance 
I  with  her  disposition  to  give  way  to  indolence 
for  the  prec^nt,  or  negligence  of  tlie  future, 
-  that  the  set  about  with  great  perseverance 
;  uhI  industr)',  to  iniraue  some  oilier  mode  of 
I  procuring  an  addition  to  her  slender  income. 
I  For  tliti  purpose,  she  entered  into  an  en- 
-fajrement  to  supply  a  bazaar  with  fancy 
I  needlework,  and  late  and  early  did  she  la- 

Ibour   for   the    scanty    pittance    that   was 
rfoled  out  to  her, — a  minute  fraction  of  the 
j  whole  value  of  the  article ;  oAen,  when  her 


fytu  and  fingers  were  weary  witli  litT  mo- 
I  notoDouii  einplo}'ment,  rousing  hcrsclt*  again 
j  by  the  hope  of  being  able  to  take  her  boy 
J  lor  a  few  weeks  into  the  country,  when  he 
I  should  ngajn  be  liberated  at  tlic  midsummer 
I  holidays. 

Marcus  was  now  nearly  twelve  years  old, 
in  spite  of  tlie  paleness  uf  his  complex- 
Tou  eou.d  hardly  have  found  a  more 
handsome  or  noble  .ooking  fellow.  ^  So  ex- 
actly like  his  fatlier.^'  said  Alice,  fur  slve  had 
higher  standard  of  manly  excellence  or 
uiy ;  but  there  were  thoxe,  who,  remcm« 
his  father  with  no  such  partial  adnii- 
rmtjon,  would  have  said  tlie  Kon  bid  fair  for 
brin  jT  a  finer  man  in  every  resitect ;  and  that 
he  was  no  worse  fur  addini;  Iuh  mothers 
coergy  and  decision,  to  his  father's  calmness 
and  refinement 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  smile  to  tiiid  the 
term  refinement  applied  lo  the  child  of  a 
poor  widow  like  Alice  Bland ;  but  rcfine- 
vrnt  may,  and  does  exist  sometimes  in  the 
hunible  walks  of  life ;  and  wliat  ia  more 
surprising  still,  it  is  sometimes  iiltoj^^vther 
wmitiriff  where  there  Br«*ms  to  have  beim 
rvrry  thing  condurivi*  to  itn  cultivntiim  and 
growth. 

In  btlking  of  refinement,  we  are  apt  to 
thmk  it  l»r longs  only  to  the  hitrher  clnHweH  of 
miety ;  and  14  th«*  rronlt  of  what  in  r»ll«*d  a 
lini«hed  #*iluration,  and  niust  ntr'^siiiirily  Ih*  | 
■rrompfini«*d  by  polite  nrcouipli**hn)e[it4,  j 
and  |inli«lied  minmerK.  Hut  tni«*  rftii  if  incut, 
(or  nillier  dehracy  of  teelin'f,  fur  the  one 
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implies  a  process,  and  the  other  a  quality) 
is  more  the  giA  of  nature  than  the  prmliic- 
tion  of  art,  and  thus  it  may  be  (bund  in  the 
cottage  and  wanting  in  tlie  drawing  room  ; 
it  may  be  disguised  by  the  broad  peculiar- 
ities of  provincial  dialect  and  mimicked  in 
\'ain  by  the  mincing  plu'aseology  of  the 
boarding  school;  it  may  exist  under  tlio 
coarse  and  toil-worn  exterior  of  tlie  peaMmt, 
beautifying  all  the  tender  offices  of  life,  and 
giving  to  home  charities,  and  domestic  vir- 
tues, tlie  charm  of  generous  sympathy  and 
high  honour;  and  it  may  be  sought  for 
among  all  tlie  artificial  adornments  of  the 
fashionable  and  high  bom,  and  riot  found, 
where  it  is  most  wanted,  in  the  interchange 
of  kindness,  the  conferring  of  benefits,  and 
the  necessary  and  mutual  dependance  of 
man  upon  his  brother  man. 

Alice  Bland,  and  her  interesting  boy,  were 
not  unacquainted  with  tliis  (eeling.  They  had 
learned  to  u'atch  each  other's  eyes,  and  to 
know  when  the  least  shadow  of  anxiety  or 
care  needed  the  gentle  hand,  or  the  kind 
word,  to  chase  it  away :  and  they  knew  also 
how  to  make  great  sacrifices,  for  they  were 
all  in  all  to  each  otlier ;  and  they  could  each 
give  up  a  darling  object  for  the  other's  good, 
without  a  sigh  or  a  tear ;  in  short,  witliout 
betraying  by  the  Klightet»t  difierence  of 
look  or  manner  that  it  was  a  sacrifice. 
And  if.  in  all  these  little  acts  of  self-resigna- 
tion, Alice  bore  the  palm,  it  was  not  from 
anv  want  of  atlection  in  him  who  was  the 
object  of  them,  but  merely  because  she  was 
a  woman ;  and  we  all  know  it  is  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  woman,  to  love  what 
nhe  does  love  better  than  henMrlf. 

ThiiP  thev  lived  on,  the  motlier  and  the 
child,  mntuallv  miuiKterin!;  to  each  other's 
enjoyment ;  and  |H*rhaprt  the  abborbing  in- 
terest which  orcupird  their  thoughts,  made 
them  a  little  too  turgetful  of  the  wi«le  world 
without,  and  {MThapM  nUt>.  it  \vt\  tou  little 
of  the  waniu'i-t  and  ti'ihlrriNt  firjiiii'i-  '»f 
the  heart  fur  drvution  iu  hitrlKT  olij«*c;ri.  • 
Hi)w»*v»*r  it  iniiilif  Im-  wc  kimw  tluif  tIieM»  j 
rxrluKJvtr  nttHchriirnt-  an*  iM*t  pt-niiittcil  ti» 
exi:«t  lung  ui  tliis  ^1aIl:  of  hfinr.  wilhuui  11  i 
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blight ;  and  that,  from  whatever  quarter  the 
blight  may  come,  it  is  directed  by  him  who 
punishes  in  order  that  we  may  look  to  him 
for  reward ;  who  wounds,  that  we  may  ask 
for  healing  at  his  hands. 

The  summer  came,  the  bright  and  joyful 
summer,  and  Alice  and  her  son  left  behind 
them,  without  a  sigh,  the  congregated  thou- 
sands who  pant  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
the  metropolis,  during  the  sweet  season  of 
the  springing  of  flowers  in  the  green  field, 
and  the  singing  of  birds  in  the  waving  and 
shadowy  branches  of  the  trees. 

They  left  without  a  sigh,  for  they  were 
going  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the 
face  of  nature ;  a  face  like  that  of  an  old 
friend,  early  known,  and  dearly  loved,  and 
mingled  in  fond  recollections  with  all  their 
favourite  themes  of  thought  and  conversa- 
tion. 

A  kind  acquaintance  resident  in  Kent  had 
engaged  for  them  a  small  cottage  in  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  that  country ;  and 
when  the  coach  sto]^d  at  the  door,  they 
sprang  from  it  as  if  they  were  expecting  to 
meet  a  home  welcome.  Every  thing  around 
looked  so  green,  so  fresh,  so  cool  and  quiet, 
that  their  hearts  were  filled  with  gratitude, 
and  they  longed  to  offer  thanks  to  some  hu- 
man being,  who  might  be  feeling  like  them- 
selves. But  no!  there  had  been  no  kind 
hand  busy  with  the  work  of  preparation ; — 
no  living  creature  in  that  remote  situation 
knew  of  their  existence  until  the  week  pre- 
ceding, nor  cared  for  tlieir  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation, when  they  did  know;  and 
they  soon  found  that  thanks  were  only  due 
to  that  Power,  who  spreadeth  out  the  heav- 
ens as  a  canopy,  and  maketh  the  earth  a 
garden,  in  which  man  may  find  all  that  can 
delight  his  senses,  and  fill  his  soul  with 
admiration.  Nor  were  they  forgetful  of 
the  duty  of  acknowledging  his  mercies; 
for  when  the  evening  came,  they  knelt 
down  together,  and  with  united  hearts 
offered  up  the  tribute  of  their  thankfulness 
and  joy. 

The  next  day  they  rambled  free  and  un- 
controued,  and  day  af\er  day  they  spent  in 


the  same  manner,  Marcus  anuaing  him- 
self  with  collecting  the  flowers  ^tid  plants 
with  which  he  had  long  been  endeavouring 
to  make  himself  acquainted,  end  oflen  sit- 
ting down  with  his  pencil  to  sketch  an  old 
tree  or  village  church,  never  dreaming  how 
exquisitely  all  these  little  memorialB  of  his 
enjoyments  would  one  day  become,  to  her 
who  was  ever  at  his  side,  watching  him 
with  maternal  fondness,  and  dwelling  with 
something  of  prophetic  interest,  upon  every 
development  of  his  clear  and  compreheDiive 
mind. 

^'  I  should  like  to  die  in  the  eoontry,"  he 
would  oflen  say ;  '*  that  birds  might  sing  over 
my  grave,  and  green  grass  grow  all  aroimd 
me.  Mother,  did  you  ever  look  into  that  lit- 
tle churchyard  at  the  end  of  the  street  where 
we  used  to  live  in  the  city?  Don't  lay  me 
there  when  I  am  dead,  for  I  think  I  eould  not 
rest  under  those  hot  stones  and  dusty  net- 
tles." And  then  his  mother's  eyes  would  fill 
with  tears,  for  she  saw  more  clearly  every 
day  that  one  prevailing  thought  was  giving 
an  unnatural  solemnity  to  his  young  mind, 
and  throwing  over  his  early  years  the  deep 
shadows  of  premature  decay. 

Still  they  were  happy — happy  as  those 
who  sit  down  for  one  uninterrupted  hour  of 
cheerful,  and  intimate,  and  confidential  con- 
verse, before  a  long,  long  separation.  But 
the  boy  gathered  no  strength  in  the  country, 
and  the  mother  found  there  was  more  and 
more  need  for  her  to  shelter  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  mighty  Rock,  for  that  life  would 
soon  be  to  her  a  weary  land. 

Oh !  it  needs  religion  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
thought  of  death! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  afler  the  return  of 
the  widow  with  her  son  to  the  city,  that  she 
found  it  necessary  to  call  in  medical  advice ; 
for  he  was  evidently  sinking  fast ;  and  though 
she  had  litde  faith  that  human  skill  could 
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him,  flhe  detennmed  that  nothing  should 
be  spared  which  might  lessen  the  suffering 
of  his  last  days. 

His  complaint  was  pronounced  to  he  one 
ODder  which  he  might  linger  for  some  time ; 
hot  little  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
hope  for  his  ultimate  recovery.  The  poor 
boy.  however,  was  not  destined  to  pine  away 
the  victim  of  protracted  suffering.  His  dis- 
ease made  rapid  progress,  and  he  was  soon 
•o  much  an  invalid,  as  to  he  compelled  to 
keep  his  hed ;  and  then  his  mother  felt  doub- 
ly thankful  that  she  had  removed  him  from 
the  close  and  dismal  apartments  which  they 
first  occupied ;  for  now  they  could  look  out 
vpon  the  blue  sky,  and  see  the  brightness  of 
the  morning  sun  upon  the  branches  of  a  wil- 
low and  a  laburnum,  which  grew  beside 
their  window;  where  Alice  had  her  little 
f»rden  of  mignionette  in  a  narrow  box,  con- 
taining all  her  property  in  tlie  wide  realm  of 
mother  earth. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  September,  that 
eventful  day  when  the  heart  of  the  sports- 
man houndfl  wiih  delight,  as  he  gathers  up 
his  forces,  and  sets  oH*  with  ^^plaughtering 
gun  ;**  himself  and  hin  dogs  unitinur  upon  one 
eommon  level,  for  one  purpose,  and  with  one 
feeling,  to  diffturb  the  stillnrsH  of  the  de^ert- 
•d  harvest  fields,  Uxmi  the  pure  air  of  n  fine 
■otumnal  morning,  and  break  in  upon  tlie 
peace  of  the  mopt  ImrnileRs  and  unprotected 
of  earth*s  crentureR :  it  was  on  tliis  day  that 
Alice  Bland  sat  at  the  window  of  her  quiet 
chamber,  sometimes  looking  oHt  upon  the 
yellow  leaves  fluttering  f«>r  a  moment  in  the 
biio\'ant  air,  and  then  settling  amongst  their 
withered  companions  upon  the  bosom  of  that 
common  parent,  who  offers  a  lant  refuge  to 
the  fallen,  the  faded,  and  tlie  forlorn;  and 
then  turning  her  anxious  gaze  upon  him  of 
whom  tlie  autumn  leaves  were  but  too  true 
an  emblem. 

He  had  been  sleepinf^  for  some  hours,  and 
when  he  awoke,  he  asked  his  motlier  to  come 
nearer.  ^Sit  down  beMitlc  nie,''  said  he, 
'^  apon  my  bed,  and  let  me  hold  your  hand. 
Dear  motlier,  1  have  been  thinking,  that 


when  I  am  gone,  yon  will  be  Icfl  entirely 
alone.*^ 

Alice  turned  away  her  face,  but  she  was 
able  to  answer  with  a  dear  voice,  ^  There  is 
no  loneliness,  my  child,  where  God  is.*' 

"  I  know  it  mother ;  I  know  that  God  is 
every-where,  and  that  he  will  not  turn  away 
from  those  who  call  upon  his  name ;  but 
there  are  times  when  we  cling  to  a  kind 
hand,  and  listen  to  a  voice  that  is  sweeter 
than  music,  and  feel  thptt  we  cannot  bear  to 
be  alone.  Who  will  meet  you  at  the  door 
when  you  come  home  ?  who  will  pray  with 
you  at  night  ?  and  oh !  my  mother,  when  you 
are  ill,  or  in  sorrow,  who  will  sit  beside  your 
bed,  and  watch  you  to  tenderly  as  you  are 
watching  me  ?" 

'^  My  child,"  replied  his  mother,  "  we  must 
not  venture  upon  these  minute  enquiries,  in- 
to what  we  are  capable  or  not  capable  of 
enduring.  Who  could  love  as  I  have  lov- 
ed, and  bear  to  lose  what  1  must  lose,  ifj 
when  the  account  was  closed,  each  individu- 
al item  of  the  great  sum  of  affection  should 
be  counted  over,  and  its  weight  and  value 
estimated  aAer  it  was  gone  for  ever.  It  is 
for  those  who  suffer,  and  feel  their  own  weak- 
ness, to  endeavour  so  to  journey  along  the 
pilgrimage  of  life,  that  their  steps  may  neith- 
er be  impeded  by  the  stones  and  stumbling- 
blocks  tliat  lie  scattered  in  their  path ;  nor  led 
astray  by  the  flowers  that  grow  by  the  way- 
side :  and  in  order  to  do  this,  il  is  necessary 
to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  stedfastly  upon  tlie 
star  of  promise,  the  only  star  that  is  never 
lost  in  clouds.  Wounded  and  broken  as  1 
am,  and  lonely  as  I  shall  soon  be,  my  heart 
is  yet  supported  by  faith ;  not  the  presump- 
tuous faith  that  a  miracle  will  be  wrought  in 
my  favour ;  tiiat  I  shall  be  preser\'ed  from 
sickness  and  sorrow,  or  that  celestial  spirits 
will  be  sent  down  to  smooth  my  dying  pil- 
low ;  but  the  humble  faith  that  he,  in  whom 
I  put  my  tnist,  will  so  temper  the  feelings  of 
my  soul,  that  while  I  endure  the  common  lot 
of  humanity,  1  shall  not  feel  as  I  have  done, 
such  entire  dependence  upon  the  sweet  sym- 
pathies of  kindred  minds ;  but  that,  when  1 
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come  to  the  last  boon  of  my  aolitaiy  life,  I 
shall  be  supported  above  ail  weak  lonsings. 
even  for  thy  care  and  kindnaw,  my  beloved 
child ;  and  mistained  by  the  undying'  hope  of 
entering  into  that  realm  of  happincfln.  where 
I  trust  thy  father  is,  and  where  thoa  wilt 
soon  be," 

^  You  are  right,  mother.^  replied  her  son : 
"  we  wiL  taOc  of  these  diings  no  more.  God 
is  aQ-fluffieient ;"  and  then  he  lilted  up  hia 
hands,  and  his  weak  voice,  and  prayed  earn- 
estly that  his  mother  might  be  made  the  pe- 
culiar care  of  her  Ahnighfy  Father;  that  her 
earthly  trials  might  not  be  long,  and  that 
they  might  soon  meet,  where  there  should 
be  no  more  tears,  and  no  more  separatioo. 

Three  days  after  this  conversation  took 
place,  Alice  Bland  was  sitting,  at  the  same 
hour,  in  the  same  chamber,  and  beside  the 
same  bed,  on  which  a  kmg  extended  figure 
lay,  in  the  stillness  of  everlasting  repose. 
The  sweet  calm  of  unbroken  serenity  was 
upoo  hitt  featores,  and  his  white  hands  were 
stretched  out  in  motionless  and  marble  cold- 
nests  by  his  tide — his  hands,  on  which  the 
mother's  eyes  were  fixed ;  for  oh !  how  well 
could  she  remember  the  many  days  and 
nij?hts.  when  those  fingers,  warm  and  pliant, 
and  gentle,  in  their  infantine  tenderness,  had 
played  upon  her  cheek ;  how  distinctly  could 
she  recall  each  varying  expression  of  that 
fair  countenance,  as  of  a  book,  every  line  of 
which  was  engraven  tipon  her  heart,  in  cha- 
racters indelible  and  clear,  though  the  origi- 
nal page  was  sealed  for  ever. 

But  let  not  nide  and  unhallowed  fingers 
attempt  to  lif\  the  veil  that  is  drawn  over  the 
ftjicr^d  ftlfar  of  a  mother's  love.  This  vene- 
rated shrine  ofTers  no  wonderful  exhibition  to 
flip  eti'APi  of  the  carious  observer ;  but  here, 
ns  to  the  altars  of  old,  the  weary,  and  the 
wriunded,  fiy  from  the  arrows  of  persecution 
for  safety  and  protection.  Here  the  tears  of 
(he  penitent  may  flow  in  peace;  here  the 
frail  ties  upon  which  the  world  would  trample 
in  rlisdain,  may  find  a  cloak;  and  here,  the 
♦•rrinif  wanderer,  who  has  made  shipwreck 
(ifhlN  hopes,  tnuy  return  to  the  welcome  of  a 
luime. 


Alice  had  no  issiBliinl  ia  the  ifork  of  pre- 
paration.   AH  day  she  uttupicd  that  akoi 
chamber,  with  die  feeling  of  one  who  stands  , 
upon  a  small  and  sotitary  wlandL  in  the  nidit ' 
of  the  wide  ocean,  and  wHl  not  step  into  Us 
firail  boat  before  the  hoar  appointed  for  him 
to  launch  forth  alone  upon  the  boondless  ex- 
panse ot'  fiiendlesB  and  inhospitable  waters 
And  when  the  night  came,  she  had  no  weak 
fears,  nor  fkntastie    vsnoos    of  wandering 
spirits ;  but  drew  closer  in  the  darkness  to  i 
the  bed-side,  until  weaned  natore  sank  mider 
die  bng  vigiL  and  sleep  drew  around  lier  the 
curtain  of  fbrgetfulnessL 

It  was  but  for  a  few  brief  days  and  nigMi 
that  Alice  could  be  permitted  to  sit  and  gaze 
upon  her  last  earthly  treasure ;  and  oh !  how 
solemn  was  the  dawn  of  each  succeeding 
morning  as  it  rose  upoa  the  living  and  the 
dead !  How  silently  the  still  evening  closed 
around !  Yet  m  that  sweet  boor,  when  the 
husbandman  returns  from  the  field  of  labour, 
when  the  cattle  are  driven  down  firom  the 
hills,  and  the  sheep  are  gathered  into  the 
fold ;  when  the  weary  bird  flies  back  to  the 
woods,  and  covers  her  nestlings  with  hex 
brooding  wings ;  when  the  mother  smoothes 
the  pillow  of  her  child,  and  presses  on  its 
rosy  cheek  her  fereweH  loss ;  when  all  tiie 
softening  influences  of  domestic  peace  and 
home  afi*ection  are  -drawn  around  the  heart ; 
— even  in  that  sweet  hour,  Alice  uttered  no 
lamentation,  and  the  tears  that  chased  each 
other  down  her  cheeks,  were  not  tears  of  re- 
pining :  for  she  had  not  been  one  of  those 
who  leave  the  commencement  of  the  great 
and  important  work  until  the  time  when 
there  is  urgent  need  for  its  flill  and  entire  { 
completion ;  who  enter  the  vineyard  to  feast 
upon  the  grapes,  having  never  pruned  the 
vines ;  who  go  forth  into  the  harvest-field  to 
reap,  having  never  sown  the  precious  seed. 
In  the  eppng  time  of  her  life,  in  the  morning 
of  her  days,  she  had  diligently  sought  the 
true  fountain ;  and  now,  when  every  odier 
draught  was  turned  to  bitterness,  she  found 
and  felt  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  of  everlast- 
ing life. 

A  second  time  Alice  Bland  stood  a  deep 


f 

I 

I  and  tOiiuuy  uotirnor  by  the  ^iJe  of  the  clos* 
■  «»sr  ifravp.  Over  her  p;ile  leatun^rt'  wan 
'  ^ptvad  thf  calniiiCMi  oC  rcM;niation;  and 
I'  none  oftlie  »nirmnruiin(;  thronjr^rhMikerfl  on 
j  knew,  or  c.innl  to  know,  with  what  feeling 
:  ffhe  fumed  away,  when  tlie  hist  m>lenni  rites 
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may  fly  fur  liealing,  and  the  weary  for  n* 
pose. 

How  thankful,  then,  ou^ht  we  to  be  fur  tlii^ 
niini;rlinjir  of  earthly  afTertionii  with  heavenly ; 
tliid  lightening;  of  the  task  of  duty:  tiiix 
pweetenin^  of  tlie  cup  of  iwlf-denial !  and 


■ 


j   w»Te  over,  from  limt  little  ehiircityard — not  .  how  deep,  how  pincere,  should  be  our  pi:y 

•i  the  n(»i«y  fipnre  of  (;nuHid  allotted  to  the  hu-    for  tliofie  unto  whom  this  merciful  dinpennii- 

!|  rial  of  thi*  dead,  which  her  Kon  had  no  often  |  tion  is  not  extended,  unto  whom  it  itdecrt'ed. 

;  tpiiken  of  with  ditfirnst  and  horror ;   but  a  I  by  tlie  wisdom  tliat  erreth  not,  that  tliey  KJiall 

!  quiet  r^iKiin^-place.  one  they  Imd  fixed  upon  !  journey  through  the  wilderness  alone;  unto 

;|  tueether  durini;  their  liiRt  walk  into  the  coun-  i  whom  the  sentence  h^^s  gone  forth, ''  Deltoid  ! 

!   tr\'.     I  lere  nhe  hail  stood  hef>ide  the  grave,  ]  I  will  take  away  the  desire  of  tliine  eyes  im 

'   not  onlv  the  chief,  hut  the  sole  mourner ;  and     with  a  stroke  !'* 

here  she  left  with  her  huried  treasure  all  tlic        In  this  situation  the   Christian  is  mo^t 

hopes  ami  the  atlcctions  which  bound  her  to  i  severely  tried ;  for  here  no  earthly  encour- 

i  llus  troubled  life. 

From  tliis  now  sacred  spot  of  earth,  Alice 
returned  to  her    home. — Home!    what    is 


j  home?  Surely  there  muHt  l)e  Homethinsr 
more  than  a  hired  tenement  to  constitute  a 
home  ;  but  Alice  had  in  this  wide  world  no- 
thinir  more.  Happy — happy  is  it  for  those 
who  feel  that  tlieir  home  is  '*  an  habitation  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens !" 

The  Christian  character  in  almost  univer- 
•allv  deseril>ed  as  one  which  is.  and  must  1m*, 

m 

at  variance  witli  what  is  conmionly  denomi- 
nated tlie  world  ;  consequently,  the  Christian 
rhurch  i*  called  the  church  militant,  and  th<- 
Christian  himself  is  ofti*n  sjioken  of  as  one 
who  in  compelled  to  liirht  thf  ijood  fit;ht. 
All  tlie  good  lessons  which  we  learn  from 
our  infancy,  our  ohrtervationH  u))on  the  worltl 
in  general,  the  ex|N*rience  of  ever)*  day,  luid 
llie  pn-cepts  of  the  holy  scripiun*^.  combine 
to  teach  us  tlmt  the  utmont  stretch  of  faith. 
and  perseverance,  and  watchfulness,  and 
zeal,  are  neceswiry  to  protect  ur  aeninft  the 


agement  is  held  out,  and  whatever  is  donf 
nuist  be  done  purely  for  tlie  love  of  God,  for 
tlie  pleasure  of  obeying  his  law,  and  walking 
in  his  ways. 

In  order  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  true  resignation,  and  more  clearly  to  ex- 
emplify what  ought  to  be  the  state  oi'  the 
hunmn  mind  under  this  trial,  it  will  be  ik^ 
cessar>'  to  trace  the  progress  siC  the  hundtle 
individual  whose  character  has  been  here 
described,  one  step  farther  on  her  path  of  pa 
tienc^*  and  fortitude.  For  this  purpose  let 
us  look  in  upon  the  childlcKs  widow  in  her 
solitude.  Let  us  imagine  her  on  the  day 
following  that  of  the  funeral,  solitar)',  but  not 
inactive;  for  AUcjc  busied  lierwelf  i\iih  exam- 
ining each  article  of  the  personal  projierty 
which  her  son  had  left;  and  tiiough  her  eyes 
were  sometimes  so  dinmied  with  tears  that 
she  could  hardly  n*ad  the  ditferent  lalN-ls  he 
had  placed  upon  all  his  school  prizes,  and 
his  memoriiilisof  aliection  and  early  compan- 
ionship, she  Ktill  went  on,  leaving  out  what- 


t; 


mastery  of  evil  pasHions  within,  and  the    ever  *.he  thought  mieht  be  more  valuable  to 


lemptationM  of  the  world  without.     Ii  ii>,  how- 
ever, graciously  permitti'd  to  ns,  i|i  almost 


othtfrs  than  to  herself;  tliough  it  wn^  a  hard 
thin*;  tf>  piirt  even  with  his  wardrulie,  now 


ever>'  Pituniion  in  life,  to  enjoy  the  coniiola-  <hat  she  was  »«o  ilesolate  and  forlorn.  This 
tion  of  human  help;  to  liave  some  stiir  or  |  duty,  mori'over,  was  faithfully  gone  tlirough, 
•tarv  in  our  own  low  sphen^  to  light  us  on  ,  and  Alice  sat  down  to  spend  the  evminff 
our  way ;  i«ome  kind  voice  to  cheer  uh  on  j  alone ;— alone,  and  without  employment :  for 
our  pilgrimage ;  «ome  home  of  welcome  in  :  when  Uie  laid  down  her  bible,  and  would 
the   hearto  we  love,  where  the  wounded  (  liave  taken  up  her  work,  tlie  thought  that 
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•he  had  now  no  longer  any  one  to  work  for, 
seemed  to  paralyze  her  fingers,  and  throw  a 
chain  of  icy  coldness  upon  every  effort  to 
rouse  herself  for  active  exertion. 

It  w;is  not  long,  however,  that  Alice  per- 
mifted  her  spirit  to  pink  under  the  pressure 
of  unmitigated  affliction.  ^  It  is  Jie  will  of 
my  heavenly  Father,"  said  she,  ^that  I 
should  hear  my  burden  alone;  and  with 
his  help  I  will  not  faint  by  the  way;  there 
must  yet  be  some  field  of  usefulness  open 
for  nic,  or  my  soul  would  be  required  of  me. 
I  will  still  labour  in  his  vineyard,  though  my 
strength  should  be  as  that  of  the  bruised 
reed ;  I  wfll  still  worship  at  his  altar,  though 
ray  only  offering  should  be  a  broken  heart" 

With  such  feelings,  strengthened  into  res- 
olatiun  by  earnest  and  continual  pr&yer, 
Alice  set  about  to  prepare  for  a  change  in 
her  occupations  and  her  place  of  abode. — 
Having  heard  that  a  mistress  was  wanted 
for  an  infant  school  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  she  offered  her  services,  and  was 
appointed  as  a  decent,  useful  looking  woman, 
by  iliose  who  thought  they  were  conferring 
upon  her  a  favour. 

Here  let  us  observe  how  little  is  known  by 
those  who  flatter  themselves  they  arc  dispen- 
sing favours— how  very  little  is  known  of  the 
misery  which  the  necessity  of  being  the  ob- 
ject of  them,  sometimes  inflicts  upon  the  re- 
ceiver :  thus  we  complain  of  ingratitude,  be- 
cause our  bounties  are  not  seized  with  avid- 
ity, and  acknowledged  with  delight;  when 
in  reality  each  act  of  beneficence,  upon 
which  we  pride  ourselves,  has  been  gall  and 
bitterness  to  those  who  were  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  accept  it 

Alice  had  no  natural  inclination  for  the 
situation,  nor  for  the  line  of  life  which  she 
had  chosen,  and  would  rather  have  shrunk 
away  from  the  arduous  task  which  she  had 
imposed  upon  herself;  but  it  seemed  more 
desirable  to  her  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
field  of  active  and  imperative  duties,  than  to 
leave  her  inclination  time  to  wander,  and 
make  its  own  selection  amongst  those  which 
were  merely  optional.  She  therefore,  took 
her  place  amongst  the  little  throng,  and  went 


diligently  and  faithfully  througli  the  whole 
procete  of  instruction ;  while  visiters  flocked 
in  to  see,  and  ladies  made  their  commeDts, 
and  the  wonders  and  praises  of  the  new 
establishment  spread  (ar  and  wide. 

It  was  no  difficult  thing  to  difscover  that 
AUce  was  a  trusty  servant,  and,  as  such,  she 
was  valued  and  approved ;  but  no  one  knew 
what  her  heart  had  suffered,  or  was  then 
suffering;  nor  why  when  the  school  was 
closing,  she  would  often  single  out  a  little 
dark-haired  boy,  whose  pale  comjdexion  and 
soft  shadowy  eyelashes  gave  him  an  air  of 
melancholy  and  languor,  and  oflen,  walking 
home  with  him  to  his  mother's  door,  would 
stand  there  until  she  saw  him  comfortably 
seated  at  his  own  fireside,  and  then  turn 
away  to  take  a  long  soUtary  ramble  by  the 
sea-shore. 

Yet  the  character  of  AUce  Bland  was  not 
one  that  was  capable  of  remaining  long  un- 
known. Though  unobtrusive  in  her  chari- 
ties, and  limited  in 'her  means,  she  was  so 
unboimded  in  her  desire  to  be  useful,  that 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  seemed  want- 
ing ;  and  it  was  a  common  reply  with  her, 
to  the  apologies  of  those  who  feared  they 
might  be  making  too  great  a  claim  upon  he^ 
kindness,  '^  Don't  think  of  that  I  am  a  lone 
woman.  I  have  no  ties  at  home,  and  there- 
fore I  am  the  more  fit  to  be  serviceable  to 
others.  To  him  who  has  given  me  health 
and  strength,  and  a  few  kind  feelings,  I 
have  to  render  an  account ;  and  blessed  be 
his  holy  name,  I  am  supported  through  eveiy 
day  by  the  consolations  of  his  love.  I  am  a 
weak  instrument  it  is  true ;  but  then  there  is 
the  more  need  that  I  should  diligently  watch, 
and  earnestly  embrace  every  opportimity  of 
offering  my  mite.  It  is  not  the  magnitude 
of  our  good  actions  by  which  we  hope  to  be 
saved ;  it  is  the  feelings  from  which  they 
arise,  ana  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  per- 
formed, that  are  the  test  of  obedience." 

In  this  spirit,  the  spirit  of  Christian  love^ 
the  poor  widow  persevered  in  the  path  of 
duty.  Filled  with  this  spirit,  she  laid  aside 
all  weak  lamentations  and  fruitless  repin- 
ings.    Encouraged  by  this  spirit,  she  kepi 
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perpetually  in  view  the  blew»ed  goal,  wlw»rc 
■he  already  belield,  in  imagination,  the  nauU 
of  lier  departed  roh€»d  in  white.  Supporird 
by  tliis  cpirit,  she  became  a  prop  to  tlie  Tre- 
ble, and  a  cooiibrt  to  the  ueedy.    Invpired 


by  this  tf[iiriij  6he  journeyed  patiently  along 
the  pilgrimage  of  Iir«*,  and  wan  enabled,  at 
the  end,  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  ihr  flesh, 
rcjoiriii^  with  the  gladnoH  of  tliU  caj)tive 
who  lea\'eis  his  pri«on-hou«e. 
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to  the  public,  offers  so  little  either  of  the  ex-  |  eufHcient  interest  to  strike  the  attention  of 
traordinary  or  the  marvellous,  that  it  appears  an  impartial  reader;  notwitlistanding  I  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  introduce  it  under  any  distinguished  for  my  quickness  at  school,  and 
other  character  than  that  of  a  confidential    regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  at  home. 


MARRIAGE  AS  IT  MAY  BE.* 


Yen,  be  deMnret  to  find  hlmielf  doceiTad, 

Who  ceeks  «  heart  in  the  anthiDking  man. 

Like  ihadowf  on  a  Kream  the  formi  of  life 

Impreaa  their  character!  on  the  anuMMk  fi>rahead| 

Nought  finkf  into  the  boeom'i  lilent  depth ; 

Quick  aentibility  of  pain  and  pleaanre 

MoTea  the  liglu  fluid*  lightlj ;  but  no  soul, 

Warmrth  the  inner  (Vaoe. 

Waluuhtsih. 

It  is  a  common  and  popular  plan,  in  wri-  !  to  give,  of  that  most  lamentable  of  aJl  cala- 
ting  what  is  called  an  autobiography,  to  ac- ;  mities — most  irreparable  of  all  misfortunei, 
count  in  some  plausible  manner  for  the  way    — an  *'  ill  assorted  marriage." 


in  which  the  pretended  manuscript  has  fallen 
into  the  author's  hands.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, however,  the  picture  that  is  presented 


You  who  have  shared  in  the  pleasures 
and  pursuits  of  my  youth,  are  aware  that 
my  life  was  unmarked  by  any  incident  of 


communication  from  one  lady  to  another. 


Early  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  maternal 

care,  and  lefl  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the 

unrestrained  indulgence  of  my  own  tastei  | 

and  caprices,  I  set  about  with  tlie  most  vora- 


Painful  as  it  may  be  to  bequeath  to  poste- 
rity a  record  of  our  own  errors,  the  heart ! 
that  is  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of  j  cious  appetite,  to  feast  upon  that  species  of 
society,  will  think  the  instruction  of  even  one  ;  literature  that  was  most  in  unison  with  a 
of  tlie  rising  generation  cheaply  purchased  sensitive  and  undisciplined  mind,  and  most 
by  its  own  exposure.  I  conducive  to  the  growth  of  that  morbid  me- 

To  you,  the  friend  of  my  early  years,  I  lancholy  which  has  followed  me  through  life ; 
submit  this  manuscript,  with  strict  injunc-  restraining  the  aspirations  of  hope,  weighing 
tions  to  keep  it  secret  until  I  and  mine  shRll  •  doAvn  the  energies  of  resolution,  and  damp- 
have  ceased  to  suffer  the  agonies  of  wound-  ing  the  feeble  fire  of  a  lukewarm  faith.  In 
ed  feeling.  You  may  not  outlive  vis,  or  if  you  the  spring-time  of  life,  when  the  heart  is 
should,  your  judgment  is  now  too  mature,  !  most  capable  of  enjoyment,  I  was  conse- 
and  your  walk  in  life  has  ever  been  too  cir-  j  quently  wretched.  I  was  told  reproachfully, 
cumspect  for  you  to  reap  any  advantage  that  it  was  the  absence  of  religion  which 
from  my  experience.  But  you  have  daugh-  |  made  n\p  so,  and  I  began  to  "  believe  and 
ters :  and  may  they  read  with  charity,  and  tremble." 
wisely  profit  by  the  history  which  I  am  about  I      In  my  father's  house  we  had  no  rehgiooi 


*  The  writer  of  thin  ttory  wou.d  be  a  irry  to  draw  upon  berM^f  the  luiipicion  of  baring  placed  a 
individualin  f  be  eituation  or  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  forihe  purpone  of  throwing  an  air  of  At* 
reitpect  OTer  that  pnrticular  religiou*  body.  With  creeds  ihe  hnldi  no  controTeray,— for  partiee  profeeeea  no  pf^ 
ference.  Her  apology  munt  be,  that  in  painting  from  private  life,  ihe  haa  delineated  no  traita  of  charactar  whkk 
ahe  haa  not  teen,  nor  delinquency  of  conduct  with  which  ah*  hai  not  been  acquainted. 
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cxrri'iqf'R.  Tlic  iray  and  the  worldly-minded 
•ou^ht  onr  >toi'icty,  and  with  these  I  was 
,  constantly  associated ;  until  I  ff  It  like  a  be- 
ms^  who  'lA  carried  away  aiominRt  hifi  inclina- 
tiou  by  the  men*  pre«»i  of  a  rn>wd,  with 
wliich  he  hoIdM  neither  i«ympa1*  y  nor  com- 
!  mon  fee!  in r;. 

'      AmoncAt  those  who  frequently  sat  at  my 
fatliorV  L'lble,  was  a  younfl^  nian  of  excel- 
lent ditfpoKition,  whone  Ii<;ht  and  easy  nian- 
nem  won  upon  ur  all,  and  made  him  friends 
for  the  moment,  with  every  description  of 
character  tliat  hap|)cned  to  he  bronirht  in 
contjirt  with  his  own.    lie  was  undergoin<7 
the  process  of  preparation  for  the  rliurch, 
thouffh  still  but  a  boy,  when  we  fin*t  met ; 
but  he  had  read  ]>oetry,  antl  been  taught  «t 
hi^li  schooiri,  and  flirted  with  a  youn^  wi- 
dow :  and  just  for  present  pastime  w;is  very 
nucli  at  my  ser\'ire,  cither  as  a  butt,  a  lover, 
or  a  convert.    As  a  butt,  I  first  tried  him, 
and  found  liim  the  liveliest,  wittiest,  and  best 
tempered  creature  in  the  world ;  as  a  lover, 
I  did  not  allow  myself  to  ask  what  he  mij^ht 
be ;  but  as  a  convert, — I  triumphed  in  the 
thought     Here  was  a  field  for  my  cnerfries 
to  work  in.    His  irood  heart, — hi:*  habits  of 
dissipation, — his  defrrence  for,  and  evidently 
growini;  attachment  to  myself. — what  vain 
woman,  buildini;  her  eternal  hopes  upon  the 
frail  reeds  of  selt^-riirhteousness,  could  n^sist 
a  temptation  like  tliis?    It  was  too  much  for 
me. 

For  some  time  1  was  made  happ}'  in  the 
contid4*nce  thai  I-  sliould  obtain  the  reward 
of  having  saved  a  *'  soul  from  sin ;"  lor  my 
promising  protein,  thouirh  leil  away  by  fn%y 
eoinpnnions.  always  came  back  to  me  in  his 
boors  of  penitence,  and  a  hopeful  and  inter- 
eitinic  charf^e  I  had ;  until  the  hope,  if  not 
the  interest,  was  somewhat  abated,  by  my 
yonn^  friend  proposing  liimsclf  to  mc  as 
mv  future  husband. 

I  own  i  was  a  (rood  d»*al  surprised,  that 
be  wIh)  had  always  acknowledired  mich  an 
imnienw  inferiority  on  moral  and  relifrious 
groundii.  should  now  esteem  tiimself  a  fitting 
helpmate  for  me  in  tlie  pilgrimajre  of  life : 
but  forgiving  the  presumption  oi*  the  boy  in 


the  flattery  of  the  woman,  I  irently  decline<l 
his  proposals,  pitied  him,  spoke  of  friend- 
ship, called  myself  his  sister,  and  the  thinif  | 
went  on  as  such  thinj;^  usually  do.  i 

All  this  while,  however,  my  heart  was  ill  I 
at  ease.  I  felt  like  one  who  goes  into  the  [ 
field  of  battle,  bearing  the  banner  of  liis 
cause,  without  having  learned  to  defend  it 
If  we  build  our  relijrion  upon  a  false  foun- 
dation, we  make  but  a  sorry  edifice.  Mine 
was  a  temple  in  which  I  found  neither  shel- 
ter nor  repose,  but  rather  a  fantastic  fabnc, 
whose  dizzy  pinnacles  tlireatened  to  fall  and 
crush  me  in  their  ruins.  Thus  my  days 
passcii  on.  If  I  besan  to  converse  on  reli- 
jjion,  I  o(\en  concluded  by  listening  to  love  ; 
and  uiffhi  invariably  found  me  listless,  weary, 
and  unsatisfied.  My  pupil,  too,  began  to  ex- 
hibit points  of  character,  of  which  I  had  not 
hef()re  suspectc'd  him.  There  was  a  degree 
of  wounded  pride  with  whi(^h  he  listened  to 
my  repeated  refusals  to  become  his  wife, 
that  frequently  ur^ed  him  on  to  the  manly 
revenge  of  determined  inebriation;  while 
many  of  my  enemies,  and  some  of  my 
fri^'mls.  wondered  at  and  blamed  me.  for  my 
intimacy  with  a  being  so  unrestrained  and 
desp'rate.  Still  it  was  no  easy  thing  to 
break  entirely  asunder  the  chain  which 
linked  us  loirether,  for  all  his  host  hopes 
both  for  this  world  and  the  next  seemed 
botmd  up  with  mc :  and  I  had  the  xnnity  to 
b<'li(!ve.  that  in  (-acting  him  off,  I  should 
most  probably  ccmsign  him  to  everlasting 
perdition. 

Surnnmded  by  dangers  and  quicksands 
on  ever}'  hand,  it  never  once  occurred  to  me 
that  I  was  pursuing  a  wrung  course ;  but 
still  I  determined  to  siniiriile  through,  though 
I  felt  myself  plunginir  deeper  and  deeper 
at  e\^ry  fruitless  attempt;  and  when  time 
and  experience  brought  me  to  my  senses, 
it  was  too  late  to  extricate  mvstlf  from 
the  difliculties  in  which  I  wn^i  in^-olved. 
In  this  manner  years  passed  away. — My 
lover  was  confirmed  in  his  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  my  friends  had  some  of  them  lie- 
come  enemies,  loud  in  their  declamalions 
agnimt  me,  though  I  observed  that  when- 


ac 


erer  they  had  an  oppoitnnity  of  receiving 
his  attentiona.  they  were  disposed  to  be  any 
thing  bot  nnchahtable  toi^-ards  hioL 

Disappointed  in  all  my  hopes,  and  hem- 
med in  by  difficulties.  I  endeavoured  to  seek 
from  the  only  true  soorce.  that  help  which  1 
OQgfat  to  have  solicited  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
my  bJnd  and  Ax>U8h  career.  I  believe  I 
was  sincere;  but  if  I  recollect  right,  I 
prayed  more  earnestly  that  I  might  be  eztri- 
eated  from  my  present  perplexities,  than  as- 
sisted to  bend  down  my  spirit  in  meekness 
and  resignation,  to  the  trials  and  troubles 
which  ibllowed  as  natural  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  course  I  had  chosen  for 
myself 

You  remember  the  tale  of  my  being  likely 
to  marry  a  gratleman  at  that  time  residing 
abroad.  It  occupied  a  good  deal  of  our 
thou^ts  and  feelings ;  but  neither  you  nor 
any  other  of  my  friends  knew  the  reasons 
whkh  induced  me  to  consent  to  such  a  step. 
As  regards  the  individual,  he  did  not  inter- 
est me  deeply,  only  as  he  was  connected 
with  my  hopes  of  emancipation  from  the 
thraldom  of  evil  I  believed  and  still  believe 
him  lobe  an  amiable  character;  but  there 
were  circumstances  connected  with  our  se- 
paration which  did  not  reflect  much  credit 
on  his  name.  My  friends,  consequently,  con- 
gratulated me,  and  said,  I  had  had  an  es- 
cape ;  whfle  others  laughed  and  said,  I  had 
had  a  disappointment  I  tried  to  bear  it 
with  an  air  of  philosophy,  but  all  my  efforts 
were  vain.  As  regards  the  man,  the  case 
was  comparatively  neither  aggravated  nor 
cruel,  for  such  things  occur  every  day ;  but 
from  a  Christian  friend — from  one  in  whose 
society  I  had  hoped  to  find  benefit  and  in- 
struction, I  felt  the  blow,  and  almost  fancied 
that  my  God  had  forsaken  me.  I  had  been 
buoyed  up  with  the  prospect  of  a  happy  and 
lasting  union  with  one  who  would  be  willing 
and  able  to  direct  my  steps  aright,  with 
what  he  persuaded  me  was  a  call  to  serious 
and  imperative  duties,  away  from  the  temp- 
tations which  had  long  beset  my  path ;  but 
now,  my  spirit  was  smitten  down  and  pros- 
trate in  the  midst  of  its  own  desolation. 


j  I  know  not  how  U  is.  but  there  are  limes 
;  when  affection  wins  upon  us  with  tenfold 
power.  I  liM.I  been  willing  to  leave  my 
home  coanections.  almost  entirely  for  the 
sake  of  eFcaptng  from  all  associations  widi 
i  him  whose  destiny  seemed  to  be  myste, 
j  riouffly  linked  with  my  own ;  but  he  bore  the 
alteration  in  my  prospects  so  nobly,  and  then, 
when  he  found  me  let\  behind  and  neglected 
came  forward  so  generously  with  the  same 
offer  of  faithful  and  unalterable  attachment 
which  I  had  so  often  rejected,  that  while  my 
spirit  writhed  under  the  ceoent  smart,  while 
I  fancied  m\*self  shut  out  from  all  help,  either 
human  or  divine.  I  was  the  more  reckka 
what  I  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  helpiof 
others,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I  promised  to  be- 
come his  wife. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  day.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  December.  A  slight  sprinkling 
of  halfmelted  snow  lay  on  the  ground.  A 
shrewd  friend  was  staying  with  me,  whose 
quick  eye  seemed  to  pierce  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  my  heart  ''AIL  things  pertain- 
ing" to  that  time  are  written  upon  my  mem- 
ory, with  a  depth  and  distinctness  not  to  be 
described ;  for  such  was  the  agony  to  wfaidi 
my  feelings  were  wrought,  that  I  almost 
wondered  how  the  common  afiairs  of  human 
life  could  go  on,  without  any  one  taking  note 
of  my  calamity.    But  so  it  was. 

I  will  not  here  trouble  you  with  a  relation 
of  what  took  place  preparatory  to  my  melan- 
choly union  with  one  whose  joy  was  b^ond 
bounds,  nor  how  keenly  I  felt  the  altered 
looks  and  constrained  behaviour  of  those 
whom  I  knew  to  be  in  their  hearts  despising 
me.  Had  they  spoken  freely,  I  could  have 
borne  it  better;  for  then  there  would  have 
been  something  like  a  respite  in  their  silence; 
but  from  this  mute  but  perfectly  intelligible 
kind  of  reproach,  the  heart  has  no  intervals 
of  relief;  and  I  rejoiced  at  the  coining  of  that 
day,  after  which  I  should  be  able  to  say  to 
my  conscience, ''  the  Rubicon  is  now  passed," 
I  have  no  longer  the  power  to  return.  It 
came  at  last;  and  i  set  off  with  my  young 
husband  to  spend  the  honey-moon  amongst 
the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland. 


Aftrr  delibcrat^'Iy  tiikins^  what  we  firmly 
!|belif\-e  to  be  a  wronjj  Mop,  we  not  iinfre- 
quently  emlcavour  to  console  oiinM*]veB,  and 
to  quiet  the  whijsperinps  of  Bolf-reproach,  by 
,  doinfv  double  duty  immediately  aHerwardn ; 
and,  in  tlii?  way,  1  diligently  net  about  to 
i  work  that  reformation  in  niy  husband's  }ienrt 
and  rhararter,  which  I  had  promifted  myself 
|j  shoulil  be  the    happy  termination    of  my 

Christian  labours. 
I  For  a  short  time  every  tiling  went  on  plea- 
santly enough,  fur  we  had  no  one  to  interrupt 
our  gravity;  his  mind  seemed  willingly  to 
take  the  tone  of  mine ;  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult under  such  circumstances  to  dniw  forth 
even  from  him  the  oAcn  repeated  quotation 
about  looking 

**  Fr^m  N«f  are  up  to  Nnture'*  God." 

The  first  sabbath  that  we  spent  ^\iis  at  a 
■mall  town  on  tiie  banks  of  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  lakes  in  this  deli<;htfu!  country ; 
and  here,  thought  I,  we  shall  be  able  to  ac- 
knowledge tlie  sweet  influence  of  |)eace,  to 
enjoy  communion  with  our  own  and  each 
other's  hearts,  and  to  worship  in  the  house 
oTGod  together. 

Perhaps  I  net*d  not  own  to  you  that  the 
prospect  of  being  the  wife  of  a  clergyman, 
was  the  most  powerful  reason  for  my  con- 
senting to  become  Mrs.  Henry  Wilton;  and 
the  gravity  and  ap)>an*nt  attention  with 
which  I  now  saw  my  husband  conduct  him- 
self during  the  srr\'ice  was  a  great  solace  to 
Diy  heart  I  had  always  considered  tliat  his 
high  office  would  impose  a  wholesome  re- 
straint upon  him,  and  that  the  resi)cct  he 
was  accustomed  to  evince  for  the  obser- 
ranees  of  religion,  would  draw  him  away 
from  all  evil  communications.  Alas!  1  bad 
never  reflected,  perluips  I  had  never  obser\'- 
ed.  how  fniil.  and  worse  than  frail,  are  all 
outwanl  obpcn'ances,  when  the  thoughts 
and  feehngs  of  an  unsubdued  nature  arc 
notinf^  within. 

On  our  return  from  church  we  were  met 
by  a  ycMing  man  of  no  very  promising  as^jt* ct, 
who  saluted  my  husband  with  the  familiarity 
of  a  college  acquaintance,  and  1  had  tlie  mor- 


tification of  hearing  a  cordial  invitation  for 
him  to  dine  with  us,  as  cordially  accepted. 
Nay,  he  was  even  kind  enough  to  join  us  in 
our  ramble  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  when 
we  called  for  a  boat  lie  very  readily  stepped 
in.  and  sat  down  beside  us.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  ahdign  a  character  to  my  new  acquain- 
tance, a  character  more  frequently  found 
'  than  admired  ;  for  although  college  slang 
was  the  only  medium  through  which  he  con- 
descended to  convey  his  ideas,  I  understood 
enough  and  more  tlian  enough,  even  from 
what  wtyi  to  me  an  unknown  tongue.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  London  silk  mercer,  and 
bore  about  with  him  tlie  certificate  of  his 
pedigree  so  clearly  siain])ed  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, that  you  could  scarcely  look  at  him 
without  picturing  his  father,  the  keen  trades- 
man, gliinciiig  over  his  ledger,  and  his  aunts 
and  cousins  ninning  about  from  house  to 
house,  and  from  neighbour  to  neighbour,  col- 
lecting receipts  fur  sweet  cakes,  gravies,  and 
homt^-made  wines.    Not  but  that 

"  A  ififtn'i  a  iDM  for  a'  that  " 

But  the  descendant  of  tliis  noble  house  en- 
deavoured to  distinguish  himself  by  talking 
about  the  oinyyot*  and  swearing  at  waiters, 
and  looking  big  at  imis,  fur  he  was  evidently 
unacquainted  with  any  other  kind  of  great-  I 
ness.  At  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place, 
I  could  scarcely  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  being  more  repulsive  to  me,  and 
what  made  his  society  infinitely  more  intol- 
erable was,  to  Bee  my  husband  completely 
led  out  of  his  better  si'If,  sharing  in  the  vul- 
gar volubility  of  this  heartless,  mindless, 
mockery  of  a  man. 

Relieved  by  any  thing  which  brought  a 
change,  1  was  glad  to  return  to  the  inn,  and 
here,  while  tlie  plt^asurt^s  of  tlie  table  were 
prolonged,  1  was  compelled  to  listen  to  3f)en- 


*  For  fts  unlrtmrd  writer  tn  nuke  une  of  a  Grwill 
word,  may  wril  be  ihrHii(ht  a  piece  ot  iinpardtiDattle  pre> 
»um{'liuii :  but  niirel)  ihe  krime  apnlosy  may  te  qppcated 
—that  «if  palntinif  fntm  private  life-rrnn  ibe  nanhcr  of 
ycNiBf  nea  in  ihe  niitlJle  r^Ma  oT  aorirty,  wIm  think 
that  a  rolleffe  eduratKin  eniitleM  tkem  to  make  um  of  tkia 
ekpraaaion  to  dlatininUk  lh«n«clve«  frosi  iba 


repeated  and  common-place  enconiumn  on 
my  husband's  good  taste,  interrupted  only  by 
the  good  taste  of  the  viands,  and  tlie  differ- 
ent wines  in  which  they  both  appeared  deeply 
interested.  In  fact  they  were  dining  so 
much  to  their  mutual  sali»jfaction,  that  I  felt 
no  scruple  in  making  my  exit  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  entertainment,  informing  my 
husband  as  I  passed  him,  that  I  should  spend 
the  evening  upon  the  water. 

"Take  care  of  yourself,"  said  he,  with 
many  of  those  endearing  expressions  whicii 
people  are  wont  to  use  when  their  hearts  are 
not  entirely  with  you,  "  and  we  will  join  you 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour." 

There  are  few  things  that  make  a  plain 
man  look  plainer  tlian  an  expression  about 
the  face  which  reminds  you  of  dinner  and 
wine,  and  when  I  turned  away  from  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  but  more  especially  when 
on  passing  it  again,  I  heard  peais  of  laughter 
from  within,  I  could  not  help  wishing  with  a 
sigh,  tliat  it  was  possible  to  love  my  husband 
better. 

The  book  which  I  selected  for  the  com- 
panion of  my  rambles,  was  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  in  these  delightful  pages  I 
lost  myself  for  a  while,  carried  away,  as  it 
were,  from  the  realities  of  earth,  up  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  intellectual  and  pure  enjoy- 
ment From  some  inexplicable  cause,  how- 
ever, as  if  the  chain  of  imagination  had 
snapped  asunder,  I  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
full  consciousness  of  my  own  situation.  Above 
me  was  an  almost  cloudless  sky,  with  the 
sun  gradually  declining  towards  his  golden 
couch,  far  in  the  west  Around  me  was  the 
magnificence  of  nature ;  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  bathed  in  radiance ;  and  nearer, 
the  woods,  and  islands,  and  grassy  slopes, 
clothed  with  summer's  richest  drapery ; 
while  all  were  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror 
of  the  peaceful  water,  over  which  I  was 
silently  gliding ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
region  of  repose  and  loveliness,  what  was  I  ? 

As  a  being  created  for  immortality,  and 
endued  with  feelings,  and  powers  and  capa- 
bilities  of  a  high  and  intellectual  nature,  I 
dared  not  contemplate  the  yoke  to  which  I 


had  just  submitted  myself;  and  as  a  Chrii- 
tian,  accountable  to  an  unerring  and  Al- 
mighty Judge,  the  thought  was  still  more 
dreadful.  Despicable  and  disgusting  pic- 
tures of  the  future  pre^^ented  themselves 
to  my  mind ;  degrading  associations,  low 
thoughts,  and  gloomy  forebodings  ft*ll  upon 
me  with  a  deadly  weight;  until  with  the 
feeling  that  they  were  rapidly  becoming 
more  than  I  could  bear,  and  glad  of  any 
thing  that  might  divert  me  from  myself^  1 
told  the  boatman  to  row  me  back  to  the 
shore,  almost  unconscious  of  what  I  either  ^ 
said  or  did. 

'Here  I  was  not  met,  as  I  had  anticipated, 
and  I  sauntered  on,  solitary  and  musing,  not 
unfrequently  stopping  to  admire  the  flowery 
gardens,  and  the  pretty  cottages  wreathed 
all  over  with  garlands  of  beauty.  The 
scent  of  innumerable  roses,  the  freshness  of . 
the  air,  the  exercise,  tlie  sight  of  happy  and 
healtliy  faces,  and  the  many  social  groups 
gathered  together  in  the  fond  enjoyment  of  | 
a  day  of  rest,  brought  me  back  to  something 
like  a  sense  of  pleasure ;  and  I  returned  to 
the  Inn  just  as  the  aflemoon  was  waning 
into  evening,  quite  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  every  thing. 

With  this  determination  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  dining-room,  not  doubting  but 
I  should  find  my  husband  overjoyed  at  my 
return. 

May  I  ask  you,  my  friend,  if  you  have 
ever  gone  suddenly  from  the  pure  atmos> 
phere  of  a  summer's  day,  from  the  fanning 
of  the  breezes  that  play  over  the  lake,  and 
sport  with  the  spray  of  the  waterfall,  and 
dance  upon  the  tops  o(  the  mountains,  and 
sleep  in  the  valleys  amongst  bowers  of  rote- 
leaves ;  have  you  ever  gone  suddenly  from 
the  freshness  of  such  enjoyment,  into  a  dia- 
ing-room  that  has  not  been  opened  for  three 
hoiu*^  af)er  dinner  ?  Now  tliis  was  exactly 
what  I  did  on  the  aAemoon  of  a  Sabbath 
day,  after  saihng  on  the  lake,  and  reading 
Milton.  And  there  sat  my  husband  with  a 
flushed  and  dizzy  look — not  certainly  intoxi- 
cated— he  would  have  been  horror^truck  at 
the  thought,  but  with  all  that  was  most 
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I,  f[nm  and  devpicable  in  hia  nature  laid  bare 
/'  upon  hi«  brow.  Not  intoxicated  certainly ; 
bur  juKt  9o  much  deranged  by  tlie  lowest 
J  kind  ot  excitement,  tliat  he  had  almost  en- 
tirely lost  his  self-posseraion,  and  that  lively 
tact  with  which  he  could  sometimes  play 
I  otf  an  aiwumed  part ;  and  thus,  when  he 
ij  declared  that  he  had  been  ten  times  down  to 
the  water  to  look  for  jne,  he  l>et rayed  him- 
i  aplt*  by  a  knowing  wink  at  lu'ti  companion, 
I  whidi  seemed  to  say,  '*  This  is  the  way  to 
t  manage  a  wife.** 

Lon<^  and  intimate  aRsociation  with  evil 
;  has  rami* what  M^ared  my  natural  feelings  to 
'  tlvat  quick  sense  of  transgression  on  tlie  part 
^  oi*  others,  which  I  once,  had,  yet  not  so  en- 
I  tirely  but  tliat  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
.  the  intense  a<!ony  1  suflered  from  the  repcti- 

I  tioii  of  thin  fidsehood.  trifling  as  it  was  in 

II  every  reiipect,  except  that  of  its  own  base 
I  nature. 

Ol*  all  that  comes  across  our  path  in  tlic 
rough  and  varied  journey  of  life,  tliere  can 
be  nothing  more  deadly  and  dissevering  to 
the  social  aflfections  which  bind  us  to  each 
;{  other,  tlian  the  firrtt  falsehood.     When  the 
trusting  and  unpractised  youth  goes  fortli 
mto  the  world,  fresh  from  tlie  Khelter  of  the 
paternal  home,  and  (itrong  in  the  early  in- 
stilled principles  of  tnith,  perhaps  he  is  coii- 
''  signrd  to  tlie  oversight,  and  protection  of  the 
i  a\-nricious,  or  tlie  worldly-minded,  tmd  here 
';  he  l^am*  tor  the  first  time — learns  with  hor- 
rur  and  diiimay,  that  in  order  tu  maintain 
j  what  in  called  a  rt?lipi*c table  sUuiding  in  so- 
.;  cietv.  Ui  combat  with  the  difliculties,  the  com- 
.   pftit!i>nii,  and  the  tricks  of  trade,  to  obtain 
,1  ^  iliat  bread  which  perisheth,"  it  is  thought 
,  nereicsary  by  mankind  in  general,  to  deceive, 
,  evade,  and  circumvent,  and  too  frequently  to 
.  narrifice  entirely  the  fair  principles  of  honeri^ 
Hralintr.    Let  me  ask,  whether,  aAer  such 
|t  dady  contemplation  of  the  lowest  prostration 
of  till*  human  soul,  he  would  not  at  times 
<  hp  willing  to  give  all  his  acquired  pomes- 
«««»n4  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  innocence 
I  of*  his  early  y vara,  and  to  feel  again  the  confi- 
drnre  with  which  he  could  once  sit  down 
and    look    around   him  iu   simplicity  and 


I' 
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peace,  before  his  ear  was  startled  by  the  first 
falsehood? 

It  is  not  so  much  the  direct  character  of  a 
lie  to  which  I  am  now  alluding,  thoi^h  hate- 
ful, and  vile,  and  sinful  in  itself;  it  is  its  dire- 
ful consequences,  felt  as  they  are,  not  only 
in  tlie  inner  chambers,  the  secret  recesses 
of  the  heart,  but  on  through  all  the  cliain  of 
human  fellowship,  to  tlie  extremest  boun- 
daries which  separate  man  from  the  bnite 
creation.  Nor  is  the  first  falseliood  a  stain 
that  can  be  so<»n  wiped  off;  an  error  that  can 
be  easily  redeemed.  The  best  atonement 
we  can  make  to  each  other,  is  a  free  acknow- 
ledgement of  our  transgrefwion ;  but  even 
afler  this,  we  see  and  feel  that  we  are  "  fal- 
len from  our  high  estate,"  from  the  safe 
ground  which  we  occupied  in  the  affections 

of  those  around  uh. 

ft 

Can  the  wite  ever  ank  counsel  again  of  the 
hunband  of  her  choice,  afler  nhe  has  detect^ 
ed  him  in  the  fin^t  fiiUehooil  1  Can  the  hus- 
band ever  look  again  with  perfect  satisfac- 
titm  upon  the  couiitensuice  of  his  wife,  af\er 
the  first  taUehoud  has  polluted  lier  lip? 
Alas !  no  !  A  barrier  has  been  broken  downy 
and  the  waves  of  sin  and  sorrow  roll  in  upon 
their  panidise  of  domestic  enjoyment. 

When  the  mother  looks  into  the  face  of 
her  child  and  HecK  there,  innteatl  of  the  sweet 
ofH-'n  confidence  of  truth,  the  bright  eye  cast 
down  with  shame,  and  the  rony  lip  trembling 
beneath  its  burden  of  deceit,  her  heart  laintd 
within  her,  as  she  beholds  tor  the  first  lime 
^'  tlie  trail  of  the  serpent,*'  amidst  the  loveli- 
ness of  her  own  Kden.  And  oh  !  if  she  to 
whom  belonsrs  this  holy  name,  could  even 
dare  to  violate  by  fattu'hood  the  siuiciiy  of 
her  high  title,  I  could  almoMt  think,  tlint  not 
only  the  besom  of  destruction  would  ^weep 
away  the  happy  circle  from  her  hearth,  but 
that  her  guardian  angel,  theiiceforth  almn- 
doning  his  trust,  would  bt*ar  the  melancholy 
tidings  up  to  the  highest  hea\*«*n,  where  the 
cherukis  that  wing  tlieir  happy  flight  nmund 
tlic  throne,  would  veil  thnr  fareii  and  weep. 

But  tu  return  to  my  story.  I  need  linnlly 
say  that  arter  U»e  scene  I  havr  d«>Krriht*i!.  I 
tiad  little  satitifiiction  in  rambling  tlinai«*h 
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the  dcfigittfol  cooBtiy  m  wfakh  Ihad  fvomued 
mjnpelf  so  mcch  eojorment ;  for  it  was  emsy  to 
tee  fiAt  mr  husband  was  cot  exacdr  in  his 
j  cjement^aiid  that  Lis  heart  went  Dot  along 
with  me  in  mv  admiratjon  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  whether  simple  or  soblime ;  we  tberr- 
fi>re  eat  short  oar  sentimental  toor.  and  tam- 
ed our  eoome  towards  oar  future  home, 
whrre  from  the  anxieir  which  he  evinced  to 
eafer  upon  his  pastoral  duties.  I  ielt  confident 
I  should  see  his  character  exhibited  in  a 
more  favourable  point  of  \'iew.  I  did  not 
then  know  ittsii  t^ie  opportunity  of  displaying 
a  bombastic  sort  of  eloquence  upon  which 
he  prided  himself  was  the  grand  charm 
which  thefte  duties  pospeseed  ;  and  that  the 
sound  new  and  safety  of  a  favourite  hunter, 
upon  which  he  had  made  some  tremendous 
bets,  were  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
the  study  of  cloud  capped  mountains,  silvery 
lakes,  rich  verdant  woods,  and  foaming 
waterfalls. 

The  home  upon  which  I  entered  had  every 
thing  in  its  appearance  both  within  and  with- 
out, to  invite  a  weary  spirit  to  repose ;  and 
I  sat  down,  well  pleaiied  to  be  mintress  of  a 
parsonage  houf>e.  My  husband,  naturally 
kind-hearted,  was  delighted  with  my  evident 
satiRfaction,  and  in  thin  frame  of  mind  he 
readily  agreed  to  a  variety  of  rules,  and  sti- 
pulations, which  1  proposed  to  him  for  the 
future  regulation  of  our  domestic  economy. 
Amonirsl  these,  I  insisted  upon  our  never 
visiting  or  receiving  vi;«iti?r8  on  a  Saturday ; 
for  in  a  situation  high  and  important  as  his, 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  have  that  day  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  preparation  for  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  as  all  his  occupations  were  pain- 
fully proloriged  by  indolence  and  procrasti- 
nation, I  foimd  it  difficult  enough,  even  witii 
my  assistance,  to  accomplish  the  concoction 
of  a  sermon  on  tlic  following  day.  It  was 
completed  however,  grammatically  arranged 
and  put  togetlier,  (for  I  cannot  say  that  we 
composed  it,)  by  one  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  at  half  past  nine  my  husband 
crept  down  stairs  in  his  slippers  to  a  rx)ld 
breakfast,  which  had  been  \\(aiting  for  him 
more  than  an  hour.    His  rings,  his  dress, 


and  his  while  bonds  la  j 
chin;  bat  there  jns  no  sinnnihfs  «■  hii 
brow,  for  be  knew  and  ielt  thai  he  wtstn 
late,  aad  that  ereiyooe  was  thinking haa  so; 
a  ieeling  weU  falcnhitrd  to  mffle  die  cooa- 
tenance.  as  wril  as  die  temper,  ft<an|itmg  to 
a  childish  pervidmesa  and  petty  revenge 
opon  shoe^clringe,  hoc  eoffiML  grooms,  honoi 
and  wives.  Of  course  we  had  no  time  for 
lamily  prayer,  a  dnty  which  we  had  decided 
the  day  before  should  never  be  inieHeied 
with  by  any  other  consideratKMi.  Nor  indeed 
could  I  have  well  endured  such  a  mockny 
in  my  lord  and  master's  present  stale  of 
mind ;  so  we  set  off  together  with  a  spirited 
well-fed  horse,  enlivened  all  the  way  by  ^ea^ 
ing,  prancing,  driving,  and  slashing  over  a 
dirty  high  road.  It  was  but  a  short  dislEUMe 
to  the  village  church,  w^hich  stood  embowe^ 
ed  in  a  beautifully  wooded  valley,  but  the 
Rev.  Henry  Wflton  esteemed  it  derogatoiy 
to  bis  importance  to  be  seen  walking  over 
the  green  fields,  through  which  we  inigkt 
have  pasFed  by  a  oool,  pleasant,  and  nuich 
shorter  way. 

On  entering  the  church,  where  the  coo- 
gregation  had  already  been  waiting  some 
time,  I  ob8er\'ed  my  husband  slacking  hit 
pace,  and  assume  an  air  of  tenfohl  majesty, 
that  was  but  little  in  keeping  with  his  juve- 
nile appearance,  and  the  jocund  air,  and 
playful  manner,  which  he  seemed  formed  to 
wear 

"  Oh  !  wftJ  some  power  tbe  giftte  fie  ■•, 
To  see  onraelres  aa  olhera  aee  ud*' — 

thought  I,  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  pulpit;  and  then,  when  I  tried  to  torn 
my  attention  to  more  serious  things,  there 
came,  instead  of  the  ridiculous,  images  that 
were  still  more  repulsive,  and  texts  of  scrip- 
ture presented  themselves,  burdened  vrith 
deep  and  poignant  reproof,  such  as  "  They 
made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but  mine 
own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept;"  so  that, 
although  the  service  was  got  through  with 
tolerably  well,  I  felt  that  I,  at  any  rate,  had 
not  been  ministered  unto,  and  hoped  that 
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othera  had  been  more  Hivoured.  Without 
having  added  one  mite  to  that  peace  of  mind 
II  vhich  I  ro  much  needed,  I  turned  avray 
from  tlie  house  of  prayer,  wliere,  for  any 
edification  that  I  had  received,  there  might 
•■  well  have  been  the  '*  tables  of  the  money 
changers,  and  them  that  sold  doves."  How- 
ever, it  was  a  gratification  to  my  natural 
▼anity,  to  be  the  well-dressed  wife  of  a  cler- 
gyman, and  I  lifted  hi  eh  my  head,  takini; 
care  to  bend  it  occaRionally  with  graceful 
condescension  to  the  poor  and  needy,  as  I 
passed  them  by. 

What  a  strange  compound  in  our  nature ! 
wlien  we  do  not  acknowledqfe,  nay,  we  hard- 
ly feel  our  own  want  of  all  rational,  substan- 
tial, and  healthy  support,  so  long  as  we  can 
wear  the  trappinirs  of  greatness,  and  the 
world  does  not  look  in  and  see  the  emptincra 
beneath.  And  yet,  we  scarcely  live  through 
a  single  day,  sometimes  not  throueh  a  single 
h^ir.  without  pointing  at  the  abuses,  the 
inennsi4renrieii,  tlie  fallibilities,  the  abomina- 
tions of  tfiiit  world,  from  wliirh  we  are  at  the 
same  time  ronrenlinix  our  faults.  evi»n  the 
most  tritlin?,  by  every  ]iOi('«ible  subterfiiire, 
and  eva«ion:  wparintf  neither  lime  nor  trouble, 
cost  nnr  comlort.  pains  nor  patience,  to  ac- 
romplifih  our  pMr()o«e.  Nor  do  we  ever 
kn«*«'I  down  in  prayer,  op«»n  our  bibles,  or 
converse  on  holy  themes,  without  a«*knowl- 
etlifiniT  the  juMtire,  the  purity,  and  the  om- 
nip»>!enre  of  that  power,  before  whose  all- 
•rpinjj  eve  we  tlare  delibpratelv  to  violate 
the  laws  which  he  has  laitl  down  for  the  mer- 
ciful government  of  his  creatur«»s. 

Amongvt  the  numerous  viniterii  who  came 
on  an  early  day  to  pay  their  compliments  to 
th^  bn.le,  wen^  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormorand, 
whose  ap|iear.ince  and  manners  were  well 
caleiilnted  to  exrite  a  wish  to  cultivate  tlieir 
acqiiaint;uice.  Mr.  Ormorand  was  a  gentle- 
nmn  without  businesR,  living  gcnteiOIy  upon 
a  small  income,  which,  witli  good  manage- 
ment, was  jimt  sufficient  to  afford  every  ra- 
tional gratification  to  an  humble,  yet  philo- 
sophic mind ,  and  Mrs.  Ormorand  was  in  all 
things  a  Gtting  wife  for  such  a  character. — 
la  their  society  I  found  all  that  I  most  want- 


ed at  home,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
husband*s  natural  and  undisguised  antipa- 
thy to  intellectual  and  scientific  pursuit!,  in 
short,  to  any  thing  that  required  the  least 
exercise  of  mind,  was  very  likely  to  become 
something  like  hatred  of  the  individuals  who 
thus  poiwessed  tlic  power  of  throwing  him 
and  his  small  attainments  into  shade.  Not 
that  he  was  altogether  ignorant  or  illiterate. 
In  many  of  tlie  popular  works  of  the  day  he 
was  well  versed,  as  well  as  in  magazines 
and  reviews  belonging  to  the  party  for  whicJi, 
as  a  staunch  supporter  of  church  and  state, 
he  professed  a  sort  of  l»oisterous  attachment. 
Besides,  he  had  an  excellent  memory,  and 
could  K{)out  pompous  pasoages  from  plays; 
oHen,  when  I  winhed  to  talk  seriously,  going 
off  as  Othello,  u|»8tMtiiig  the  chairs  and  tables 
in  the  thundering  rant  of  King  Richard,  and 
subsiding  into  tlie  majestic  nmdness  of  old 
Lear.  But  this  was  notliing  for  my  private 
£?ratification,  (fit ill  less  was  it  in  public)  and 
then,  as  to  the  wonders  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, tlie  varieties  of  climate,  tlie  study  of 
plants,  minerals,  and  fosvils,  as  well  as  the 
hiMtory  of  tlie  creation  in  general,  he  was  so 
thoroughly  and  blindly  itriiorant,  that  he  had 
scarcely  piitience  to  listen  with  common  ci- 
vility when  such  were  the  subjects  of  conver- 
sation in  his  presence.  I  had,  it  is  true,  ob- 
served this  peculiarity  long  before  I  married, 
but  then  111*  had  such  a  livelv  and  humorous 
manner  of  turning  the  discourse,  such  a  bur- 
lesque way  of  ap|N*arinir,  if  possible,  more 
ignorant  than  he  really  was,  that  tlie  impor- 
tance of  liii«  deficiencies  was  lost  in  the  enter- 
tainment they  ntforded.  But  two  people  con- 
fined to  each  other's  company,  hour  after 
hour,  and  ilay  aAer  day,  irrow  wear)*  of  their 
own  jokes,  and  when  this  amusement  was 
entirely  vanished  from  our  fire  side,  I  felt  a 
miserable  blank  which  I  would  glailly  have 
filled  up,  as  fur  as  I  could,  by  the  society  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormorand.  But  this  unfortu- 
nate partiality  of  mine  for  my  literary  and 
intellectual  friends,  was  a  constant  source  of 
strifo  and  contention,  not  unfrequently 
terminating  in  deliberate  and  detenninrd 
inebriety  on  the  part  of  my  husband.    Tbey 
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were,  iT  l:w  ffpr.uhn,  VrxAtTr  1  pf*j;-X  foC'.a: 
i?  WTM  aim-vl  an  art  of  rT^i^Il.oi  irh<rT;*»TPr  I 
wvi?'  t  Tli^  ro.-7.:>»r*.  «-;'  C-eir  soc>.I  c:-cl«- — 
Ilerr,  ^.'•v^^-^tr,  I  va.-s  acr-^^'r^ir:*^!  to  rc€^t 
witJi  »j'.at  eTil.-:rir^ni^i  •  of  f'r^r'.-fiT  irtiirh  ex- 
tend*, in  llrt;  f^jilowsli:;*  of  hrot;:eriV  lore,  to 
all  ftic  comrrinritv  of  Ciiri^t.  l/iat  cKarir/ 
wfiirh.  ~hopeth  a!!  ihin^O  L".at  fhilo«ophy 
whi>h  bow*  before  ^e!is^on.  anl  bringp  for- 
ward flie  rn^aiiarKif  of  earth,  ocean,  and  air. 
to  ma^iify  tl.«  g5or>'  of  their  Creator. 

To  deprive  iny«e!f  of  the  advantage  of 
nuch  a«iociationc  wan  an  art  of  greater  pelf- 
denial  tlian  I  felt  equal  to ;  but  I  paid  dearly 
for  my  short-lived  enjoyment 

In  due  time,  however,  the  hunting  Feacon 
eame,  and  then  my  hunTiand  haxi  futficient 
animal  Ktimulua  to  pupply  him  with  good  hu- 
mour even  for  the  Ormorande,  an<l  we  went 
on  peaceably  f-ir  a  wliile.  each  following  the 
bent  of  our  dilfprent  inclinations.  With  the 
hunting  peaiK)n  came  its  worf^t  arcompani- 
menlfi.  dinner  parties,  and  drinking;  if  not 
to  actual  bnitality,  yet  to  an  excels  that  wag 
far  bf»yond  my  powers  of  tolpration.  On 
fiieh  occasions  I  was  accuFtomed  to  shut 
myKcIf  up  in  niy  own  chamber ;  bat  even 
here  my  Fensefl  were  ntunned,  and  my  feel- 
ings shocked,  by  the  shouts  and  the  loud 
peals  of  vulgar  laughter  that  issued  from  the 
dining-room. 

How  was  it  possible,  aAer  such  days  as 
these,  to  call  in  the  domestics  for  evening 
prayer  ?  and  in  the  morning  the  aspect  of 
tilings  was  so  little  better,  that  in  time  the 
custom  was  laid  aside  altogether ;  and  we, 
who  fitood  at  the  head  of  a  clergyman's 
household,  might  truly  have  acknowIedge<l 
to  ourselves,  and  to  each  other,  that  we  were 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  engage  in  tlie  duty  of  fa- 
mily prayer. 

Wounded,  weary,  and  disappointed,  I  now 
sought  the  society  of  the  Ormorands  more 
for  a  sort  of  fascination  which  it  possessed, 
than  for  any  solid  satisfaction  which  it  af- 
forded ;  indeed,  had  I  weighed  my  ft^elings 
on  reluming  home,  I  believe  the  balance 
would  have  been  on  the  side  oi*  misery  ;  tlie 


corarancoQ  wa*  *9  dir^^dL,  ao  hcsri-reod-  ■ 
ing.  fo  c^pHt  dev>r?ii  oc*  all  coan^MOmL  I 
}a4  ryi  pFirrafv*  :  f>r.  g^!!?»i  a^i  frrtsed  mI 
wajL  ai-»i  boTiT^l  up  f  rf"  I  :V  wiih  m  cbararm' 
9o  uncor.ser.iaL  the  mind  k>se»  ifcr  eoerrrtD 
pnrFT?e  any  thing,  an»!  F*agr^te»  in  dtcpair.  ■ 
T.^ere  was  bat  one  hope  i*yr  w.e.  To  pull 
down  the  religion  I  ha-1  bvCt  up  for  nyielC 
and  erect  another  edifice  upon  the  tnie 
foondation  :  but  this  was  gr>ing  lo  the  rnot 
of  the  matter  in  a  way  I  had  nerer  drvamed 
of^  and  I  stin  contfooed  to  recoil  from  ny 
bitter  portion,  without  stadyiog  or  aolicitinf 
the  means  o(  rendering  it  more  palataUe. 
It  seemed  to, me,  in  this  state  of  mind,  that 
DO  rreatnre  upon  the  laee  of  the  earth  wv 
so  wretched  as  myself;  and  I  often  compared 
my  situation,  snrrounded  bv  comfortB  which 
I  could  not  enjoy,  to  that  of  him  who  wax 
doomed  to  perpetual  thirst  in  the  midst  of 
water  of  which  he  was  unable  to  drink. 

If  the  mornings  which  took  my  hcsband  to 
the  field  were  the  happiest  of  niy  lite,  the 
evenings  of  these  davs  vi-ere  tlie  most  miser- 
able  ;  for  just  at  tliat  hour  (the  grey  twilight 
of  a  winters  evening)  when  those  who  enjoy 
domestic  comforts  gather  in  to  the  social  cir- 
cle, and  draw  around  them  the  blessed  infio- 
ence  of  peace  and  love.  I  used  to  sit  solitary 
and  musing,  waiting  the  tread  of  a  tired  i 
hunter  along  the  gravel  walk  beneath  my  i 
window ;  and  then  the  noisy  entrance  of  a 
blustering  man,  calling  with  impatience  for 
his  dinner,  to  which  he  would  sit  down  with- 
out either  grace  or  gratitude ;  and  when  bis 
keen  appetite  was  a  little  abated,  came  the 
luxury  of  recounting  his  "  glorious  leapt,*^  I 
and  magnificent  exploits,  added  to  that  of 
drinking  my  health,  with  the  health  of  any 
other  ])er8on,  man,  woman,  or  child,  who 
miffht  "  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass  ;'*  and 
then  lullowed  the  deadly  stupor  of  exliausted 
animal  nature,  with  the  heavy  eyelids  closed, 
and  t!)c  whole  face  siitfened  inta  the  stupid- 
ity of  flecp. 

It  is  true  I  cannot  pay  myself  the  compli- 
mrnt  of  saying  that  1  endeavoured  to  make  ' 
the  he*!t  of  these  opportunities  to  struggle  'j 
against  the  disgust  that  was  fast  gaining 
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ipoQ  ths  tardy  growth  of  my  aifectioDa,  or 

to  bring  down  my  underBlanding  to  enquire 

{ whetlicr  my  own  internal  pride  of  heart  and 

mat  of  charity,  and  neglect  of  duty,  might 

not  be  as  culpable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  aa 

ihore  grower  vices  at  which  I  felt  so  indig- 

Btnt    No !  I  made  no  such  appeal  to  rea- 

n,  no  such  inquiry  of  conscience,  but  have 

often  sat  for  hours  lost  in  a  fruitless  reverie, 

with  no  other  sound  to  cheer  me  tlian  the 

deqi  breathing  of  a  weary  huntsman,  while 

By  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  red  embers  of 

•II  unstirred  fire — unstirred,  because  I  was 

mwilling  to  break  the  repose  of  a  sleep 

which,  however  annoying  in  itself,  afforded 

me  a  respite  from  that  which  was  still  more 

so ;  and  in  these  dreamy  hours  what  retro- 

I  spections  came  back  upon  my  heart !  bring- 

I  ing  again  the  sweet  picture  of  my  lather^s 

j  house,  the  voices  of  my  sisters  when  we 

;  were  happy  girls  at  home,  the  fields  where 

we  used  to  play,  the  books  we  read  together, 

and  more  than  these,  the  fresli  buoyancy  of 

feeling,  never,  never  to  be  recalled. 

How  far  my  husband's  character  might 
have  been  improved  by  studious  care  and 
weUHiirected  kindness,  I  am  not  able  to 
•ay,  for  I  acknowledge  with  shame  and  com- 
pinetion  that  this  was  a  trial  which  I  never 
Bade.  Having  trusted  to  his  promise  as  a 
lover,  1  was  piqued  and  wounded  by  his 
j  failore  as  a  husband,  and  disappointed  in  no 
'  small  degree  on  discovering,  that  neither  my 
influeoee,  my  wishes,  nor  my  example,  were 
•afllcient  to  arin  him  over  to  a  change  of 
heart  As  if  there  could  possibly  be  more 
potency  in  the  charming  of  a  weak-woman, 
than  in  the  daily  experience  of  the  unsatis- 
ihclory  nature  of  mere  animal  enjoyment, 
ftut  foree  of  early  instruction,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  natural  reason. 

Of  aO  thoee  human  infatuations  which 
fltaiid  fbrth  in  glaring  and  palpable  mockery 
of  nature,  and  experience,  and  common 
sense,  none  can  be  more  blind  and  fatally 
dehisrve,  than  that  which  leads  a  vain  wo- 
waan  to  believe,  that  by  marrying  a  vicious 
man.  she  shall  be  able  to  turn  him  from  the 
error  of  lus  ways.  It  is  true  he  may  promise 


welL  Nay,  he  may  sometimes  even  believe 
his  own  words.  But  let  her  look  to  the  talent 
that  has  been  committed  to  her  care,  to  her 
own  little  garden  of  weeds  and  wandering 
plants,  to  the  soil  untitled,  and  the  fruit  un- 
ripened,  and  ask  of  her  own  heart,  where  is 
theproof  of  the  watchfuUiess,  labour,  and  skill, 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  wide 
desert  that  has  been  laid  waste  by  the  spoiler 
While  her  own  scanty  harvest  tells  too  truly 
of  careless  husbandry,  it  would  be  daring 
presumpuon  to  wish  to  increase  her  respon- 
sibility, and  if  she  had  indeed  been  faithful 
over  that  which  was  committed  to  her,  she 
would  shrink  from  the  unequal  yoke,  the  fel- 
bwship  unholy,  of  him  who  had  not  learned 
to  love  tlie  institutes  of  religion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormorand  possessed  that 
true  liberality  of  feeling  which  delights  to 
unite  different  denominations  of  Christians 
in  one  sacred  bond  of  social  union,  esteem- 
ing all  equally  who  partake  of  the  spirit  of 
their  Heavenly  Master. 

In  their  society  I  was  accustomed  to  meet 
a  Lady  St  Lewis,  the  wealthy  patroness  of 
an  active  and  popular  party  in  the  religious 
world.  Accustomed  to  lead  direct,  she 
moved  about  with  the  majesty  of  a  queen, 
and  I  own  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  true  heartfelt  humility  could  dwell  be- 
neath such  an  exterior.  But  my  friends 
assured  me  that  she  was  most  devoted  and 
persevering  in  her  endeavours  to  do  good, 
"  and  if,*^  said  tlicy,  "  we  look  for  so  much 
energy  and  zeal  without  the  least  mixture  of 
evil,  we  must  extend  our  views  beyond  this 
world.  It  is  for  us  to  rejoice  that  we  have 
amongst  us  a  distinguished  female,  who 
accounts  it  no  stigma  upon  her  birth  and 
station,  to  stand  forward  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion.** 

Perhaps  the  strict  sectarian  views  of  this 
lady  might  be  one  reason  why  she  always 
assumed  a  double  share  of  hauteur  in  her 
communications  with  me,  nor  was  it  possible 
for  me  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  this  pomt- 
ed  manner,  so  well  calculated  to  establisli 
between  us  a  sort  of  precise,  cold,  good  be- 
haviour, which  I  sliould  have  been  sorrj*  in- 
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deed  to  infringe  upon  by  the  Iea«t  touchy  of 

familiarity. 

Witli  inv  huRband  phe  held  no  intercourse. 
How  would  it  now  have  been  possible  for 
beings  fio  dilferently  constituted,  to  meet  on 
any  coninion  ground  ?  Indeed  they  seldom 
met  at  :ill,  except  when  he  had  good  humour 
enough  to  come  fur  me  at  night,  and  drive 
me  home  ;  and  tlien  the  starched  air,  and 
impenetrably  clo^c  fsliut  lips  of  Lady  St 
Lewit;,  BuHicientiy  indicated  her  sense  of 
contamination  to  be  dreaded  trom  such  so- 
ciety. She  wari  of  all  persons  the  one  in 
who^e  prcHence  you  would  most  dislike  to 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  manners,  or  to 
give  cause,  by  any  kind  of  failure  on  your 
part,  for  what  you  more  than  su^^pected 
would  be  internal  triumph  on  hers.  Witli 
thCMC  feelings  I  always  met  her,  and  was 
truly  thankful  when  I  could  say  ^*good  night," 
without  having  had  my  husband's  conduct 
as  well  as  my  own  to  answer  for. 

There  came  at  last  however,  a  sudden 
termination  to  our  slight  and  unftatisfactory 
intercourse.  It  was  a  memorable  evening. 
Lady  St  Lewis  and  I  never  met  again. 

^Ve  won'  PCiileil,  in  our  usual  manner, 
around  Mr.  (>rniurand>  hospitable  hearth, 
he  wiio  wajs  proprrly  the  head  of  hi>  iainily. 
fxpatiatin|;|rupon  thatniottt  inttTeKiintrsuhjtvt 
of  discussion,  (a  subject  which  so  ft-w  can 
treat  with  rand»)ur  i^nd  ^ooh^e^s.)  \\\v  ditfrr- 
cnc«'orcrooil3,andtlieprruharitiesol'n*liiri<>us 
opinions:  I,  with  my  hands  ever  iiiioocupioil, 
recliiied  \\\^\\  a  chair  opposite  the  tire,  and 
Lady  St  Lewis  was  seated  erect  ujwn  the 
sola,  vtitfaiid  KtrouLT  in  the  (li<;nitv  of  a  **well- 
gn»n:ided  ami  orthodox  brhef  ;•'  while  at  her 
side  was  Miss  Robinson,  a  younu  prl  with 
meek  brow  and  braided  hair,  who  ocrupit'd 
the  dubious  and  unenviable  post  ot'  poor  re- 
lation ;  an  humble  frieud.  an  imtirint;  rei«pon- 
der,  and  ti  faitht'ul  sup]>ortiT  of  her  ladyship'ri 
arirmients. 

"  1  regard  it."  Faitl  Mr.  Ormorantl,  *'  as  a 
great  blessing,  a  blessinir  lor  which  we  ou/hl 
all  to  be  unfailingly  tiiankfid,  tiiat  in  consid- 
eration to  the  weakness,  the  inconsistency, 
and  the  manifold  wants  of  our  nature,  we 


are  permitted  to  hold  different  shadeidf 
opinion,  to  adopt  different  modes  of  wonLp, 
suited  to  the  natural  tone  of  our  mindi,  ud  ■ 
to  meet  at  last  where  all  tliese  slight  distioo'l 
tions  are  merged  into  one  bond  of  everlari-j 
ing  union. 

*•  Let  it  be  remembered,"  contmoed  be, 
*'  amongst  the  mercies  of  which  we  dailf 
partake,  that  we  dwell  in  a  land  where  ov 
worship,  whatever  form  it  wean,  may  bej 
lifled  up  in  tlie  face  of  mankind  withaA 
fear,  or  shame,  or  danger,  to  that  throne  wfaidi 
our  less  privileged  forefatliers  notanfiequeiC* 
ly  addressed,  in  secret  and  sorrow,  fiw 
the  abodes  of  infamy,  within  prisoo  vil^ 
and  amidst  the  horrors  of  martyrdoin.'' 

Just  at  tlie  close  of  this  Bcntence  we  voe 
all  starded  by  a  thundering  knock  at  the 
door. 

"Who  can  this  be?"  exclaimed  M» 
Omiorand.  But  I  spoke  not,  for  I  knewtoi 
well.  It  was  my  husband.  I  heard  hii  ^ 
coming  with  an  uneven  sledgy  soond  akif 
the  floor  of  the  hall.  One  look  was  nf- 
cient  With  an  elaborate  attempt  at  mflC 
than  common  propriety,  he  addresMd  Uik 
Ormorand,  and  then  turning  to  Lady  ft 
Lewis,  bowed  so  low  tliai  I  began  to  fearte 
would  never  recover  himselt*.  but  he  did  t 
last  regain  that  erect  posture  which  ii  0 
valuable  a  distinction  between  man  vi 
the  brute ;  and  having  done  tliis,  he  Ml* 
ed  himself,  with  great  complacency,  bea^ 
me. 

What  can  it  be,  which,  on  such  occano* 
seems  to  give  tenfold  intcn^it\'  to  tlie  orgatf 
of  sense  and   i^^rception.     In  spite  ot'of 
determination  not  to  see  anvil i ing.  1  bebeU 
every  body's  eyes,  and  caught  alliheenquiri 
inir  gliinrrs  by  which  they  appeared  toatf 
of  each  other, — "  What  can  be  ilie  matter IV 
And   deaf  as  I  would   gladly  have  bwij 
(deaf  as  the  rocks  to  the  drowning  seaiDa&]; 
i  distinctly  head  Misst  Robinson  whisper  to | 
her  aunt  "The  man  is  intoxicated.'*  while 
the  indignant  lady  drew  her  neice  closer  »: 
her  elbow  and  shook  the  full  tblds  oTber 
dress,  as  she  gathered  it  round  her  .eel 
away  trom  all  chance  of  contominatioik 
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It  ■eemed  that  others  were  not  quite  so 
noeh  alive  to  the  true  state  of  thingn  as  I 

■f  myself,  for  good  Mrs.  Ormorand,  always 
;  endeavouring  to  set  every  one  at  case,  ad- 
dressed my  husband  on  the  common  topics 
of  the  weather,  the  roads,  and  the  moon ; 
IJ  while  be,  having  just  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  made  a  breach  in  our  con- 
verso  tic  n,  begged  we  would  proceed. 

^  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  with  a  sprightli- 
nes*  that  intended  to  be  very  captivating,  *'  I 
dare  say  you  were  talking  about  bible  socie- 
ties, or  Sunday  schools.  Do  you  know  Mrs. 
Onnorand,  there  is  nothing  I  doat  upon  like 
Sunday  schools." 

^  Perhaps,"  replied  this  excellent  manager 
of  mischances,  "  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  add  to  the  collection  I  am  just  now  mak- 
ing for  our  annual  rewards." 

**  With  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world !"  ex- 
claimed he,  who  was  nominally  the  patron 
of  the  institution. 

Thinking  the  tide  was  now  setting  in  more 
Aivourably,  I  ventured  to  raise  my  eyes,  and 
Mw  him  fumble  a  sovereign  out  of  his 
purse,  and  present  it  to  Mrs.  Ormorand. 

"So  far  so  good,"  thought  I;  and  my 
pulse  beat  slower.  Encouniired  by  this  ap- 
pearance of  sanity,  Mr.  Ormomnd  com- 
menced again  with  the  convrmition  which 
had  been  so  suddenly  interrupted,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  politely  to  my  huKband, 
•^Wc  have  been  ondeavourini^,"  said  he. 
"to  reconcile  the  sliijht  dilTfrences  in  our  re- 
ligious belief,  by  conFiilorinir  the  advantage 
which  is  thus  alTordcd  to  the  union  of  a  va- 
riety of  diameters  in  one  great  caustr ;  and 
you.  Sir,  I  am  pure,  as  a  gentleman  of  libe- 
ral mind,  as  well  as  a  warm  supporter 

"  A  supporter,  Sir,"  saitl  my  husband, 
springing  upon  his  feet,  and  placing  hirt 
hands  upon  tlic  back  of  a  rhnir,  with  all 
the  mork  majesty  of  a  public  ppeaker,  while 
he  thundered  fjrtli,  with  a  voice  which 
brought  tiie  domeNtirs  to  the  door  to  listen, 
j  "  A  supporter.  Sir,  of  that  church.  Sir, 
whose  institutions  I  ^-enemte,  whoHn  laws  I 
uphold,  and  whose  unsullied  purity  1  set 
Ibnh :  of  that  state,  Sir  whose  king  I  obey, 


to  whose  loyal  subjects  I  offer  my  right 
hand,  and  of  whose  aristocracy,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  that  I  make  one,  Sir." 

*'  Show  me  the  man,  Sir,  whose  heart 
does  not  glow  with  indignation  when  he 
hears  a  base  calumny  against  the  church. 
Sir,  that  church  which  has  flourished  through 
ages,  in  the  unassailed  and  unassailable 
power  of  her  saint-like  sublimity.  Show  mc 
this  man.  Sir,  and  1  will  strike  him  with  my 
foot  Show  me  Sir,  the  traitor  who  dares 
to  harbour  in  his  soul,  not  only  tlie  remotest 
thought,  but  the  smallest  iota  of  an  idea  de- 
rogatory to  tiie  majesty,  and  the  might,  ami 
the  magnificence  of  his  sovereign,  and  I 
will  shed  my  best  blood,  Sir,  in  uproot inir 
him  from  the  earth.  Show  me  again,  Sir. 
the  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  is  bane 
enough  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  dis- 
sent from  that  most  holy,  most  venerable, 
most  mighty,  most  grand, — most — most — 
every  tiling  of  all  institutions;  and  I  will 
hiss.  Sir,  I  will  hiss  as  I  do  now ;"  and  he 
actually  pointed  his  finger  full  in  the  face  of 
Lady  St.  I^wis,  and  prolonged  the  hissing 
sound  until  we  had  all  time  to  grow  stiff  in 
tlie  attitude  of  amazement 

To  relate  circumstantially  what  followed 
would  be  impossible.  I  had  wondered  until 
my  astonishment  was  exhausted,  1  had  felt 
until  feeling  was  worn  out,  I  had  endured 
until  the  power  of  endurance  was  no  more ; 
I  lost  all  susceptibility  of  impressions,  and 
can  recollect  nothing  after  tliis  scene  except 
a  confused  call  for  carriages,  in  which  lady 
St.  Lewis  and  my  hu«band  both  iuKistrd 
upon  being  first  Her  ladyship,  however, 
gained  the  point  in  starting,  but  my  worthy 
Nimrod  soon  drove  past  her  with  a  yell  of 
triumph,  whicJi  made  her  cOiiclmian  Ftart 
upon  his  seat,  and  draw  his  horsei^  off  the 
road,  as  if  to  make  way  for  a  madman.. 

The  week  which  followed  this  scene  <»r  ab- 
surdity was  one  of  unbroken  sullennobj*  on 
the  part  of  the  offender,  and  of  soniethiiiir 
very  much  of  the  same  kind  on  mine.  iiiu»r- 
rupted  only  by  occasional  tart  and  tauiitirii; 
allusions  to  the  gross  effrontery  of  such  con- 
duct 
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When  the  monio^  of  Satnrday  arrhred.  j 
DO  chmnge  for  the  better  had  taken  place,  i 
and  it  was  with  erident  satttfaction  that  m  j 
ha^Mnd  informed  me  of  an  engagement  he 
hhd  made  lor  that  day,  to  dine  with  a  neigh- 
boaring  geatkman,  who  was  more  cele- 
brated lor  hii  wine  than  hk  wisdom.  !f  ow 
was  the  time  for  me  to  exert  my  inflaenee,  if 
I  had  any,  to  \aj  aside  all  potolant  aiia,  and 
to  show  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  wounded 
pride,  how  sineere  was  my  desire  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  cause,  lor  which  I  had 
once  been  so  solicitous,  that  the  day  before 
the  Sabbath  should  be  deroted  to  the  ser^ 
Tices  of  religion.  But  no.  I  eoold  not,  at 
least,  I  would  not,  bring  down  my  ^irit  to 
remind  my  husband  of  his  duty ;  lor  it  was 
impossible  to  do  this  without  at  the  same 
time  recalling  the  past  days  when  I  had 
been  humble  enough  to  make  a  faTour  of  his 
concessions ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  my 
temper  nothing  could  have  been  more  gall- 
ing than  to  make  the  acknowledgment,  that 
such  a  being,  so  lost  to  common  sense,  and 
common  decency,  so  prone  to  grovel  in  his 
own  egregious  folly,  could  possibly  confer  a 
favour  upon  me. 

I  saw  him  linger  even  beyond  his  usual 
time  of  trifling,  I  saw  him  come  back  into 
the  house  before  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
even  turn  again  as  he  passed  the  window ; 
but  I  made  no  answer  either  by  look  or 
sign  to  his  evident  desire  to  be  recalled,  and 
casting  off  the  last  weak  longing  afler  better 
things,  he  gave  himself  up  to  one  desperate 
resolution,  and  set  spurs  into  his  high-met- 
tled steed,  the  sound  of  whose  galloping 
hoofs  died  away  upcfn  my  ear,  as  I  sat  in  si- 
lent self-condemnation,  musing  upon  the  op- 
portunity I  had  thus  perversely  thrown 
away.  In  spite  of  the  many  times  I  told  my- 
Kolf  during  the  day  that  I  had  only  done 
wha  every  other  woman  of  spirit  would  do, 
my  heart  was  ill  at  ease ;  and  when  I  rat 
down  to  my  solitary  tea,  I  thought  of  the 
riotous  board,  where,  at  that  very  hour,  my 
husband  was  drowning  all  recollection  of 
the  past,  and  what  was  still  worse,  ail  anti- 
cipauon  of  the  future.    In  vain  I  endeav- 


oured to  console  myself  by  sBjia^  k  wmdd 
have  been  of  no  use  even  if  I  had  codesv- 
oured  to  detain  him.  Beneath  the  afl  seeing 
eye  of  Omnipolenee,  how  fntfle  is  tiys  plea, 
when  no  attempt  has  been  oade,  ooC  a  finger 
stirred,  not  a  word  spoken,  at  the  rcrj  mo- 
ment when  a  stiD  small  voice,  was  whisper- 
ing ^  Now  is  die  appointed  time.* 

Oh!  thatwewonldbesatiifiedtoiidfiloar 
simple  part,  and  to  leave  the  event  m  His 
hands  '^with  whom  are  the  issues  of  hfeP 

HadL  indbehouroftrialysobmittodtothe 
dictates  of  duty,  I  might  even  oo  this  most 
mverable  evening  of  my  life,  have  found 
some  drops  of  sweetness  in  my  cap:  for  then 
I  could  have  lifled  up  my  heart  in  prayer 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  my 
best;  and  I  too  might  have  uttered  the toochr 
ing  and  impressive  language  '^  though  he 
day  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  But  now, 
with  a  smitten  and  writhing  spirit,  I  applied 
myself  to  the  painful  task  of  prqmring  a  ser- 
mon lor  the  next  day's  servioe. 

Hour  afier  hour  passed  on,  and  die  Sab- 
bath came  apace ;  but  he  who  was  to  spretd 
forth  the  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  a  listemng 
peoj^e  was  still  at  his  unhallowed  revda 
At  deep  midnight  I  opened  my  window  aod 
listened,  and  again,  and  again,  imtil  the  giey 
dawn  appeared  in  the  east,  and  the  birdi 
stretched  forth  their  buoyant  winga,  and  all 
nature  awoke  in  freshness,  and  beauty,  and 
peace.  At  last  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  hone^ 
right  welcome  as  it  came  before  the  domes- 
tics were  abroad.  I  opened  the  door  m 
gently  as  I  could,  and  the  brisk  morning  air 
brought  a  touch  of  gladne*  on  its  wings. 

The  worst  confirmation  of  our  fears  is  a 
relief  to  the  agony  of  suspense,  the  torture 
of  apprehension ;  and  yet,  when  I  saw  my 
husband  staggering  home  with  all  that  dis- 
order of  look  and  manner  which  remains  aA 
ter  such  a  day,  or  rather  such  a  night  as  he 
bad  spent,  and  when  I  thought  that  in  a  few 
hours  he  must  appear  in  public  as  a  ministw 
of  a  pure  and  holy  religion,  my  heart  sunk 
within  me,  and  oh !  what  bitter  sellkipbraid- 
ings  were  mine,  that  I  had  done  nothing  atr 
tempted  nothing,  to  rescue  him  from  such  aa 
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expoRire,  to  ipare  that  church  which  I  pro- 
frwed  to  venerate,  tlie  Ktain  of  such  a  din- 
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If  t  be  true  that  a  man  when  int(»xicated 
alway*  exhibiu  \i\*  natural  dinpositioii,  my 
husband  must  have  been  giAed  with  an  un- 
common lihare  ofobntinacy :  for  when  in  tliie 
•tale  it  was  impossible  to  divert  him,  still  less 
to  force  him,  from  any  absurd  determination 
he  might  take  up.  It  was  consequently  vain 
for  me  to  attempt  to  convince  him  tliat  he 
wotild  be  unable  to  go  tlirough  with  tlie 
usual  service  of  the  day,  nnd  when  I  pro- 
posed to  send  over  to  a  nei^hbourfnj^  cler- 
g^'man  and  ask  him  to  take  hid  duty  for  the 
morning,  he  replied  with  indignation  that  he 
wanted  no  interference  witli  his  duties. 

MThat  could  be  done  in  such  n  case !  Once 
I  thought  of  sending  for  Mr.  Orroorand,  but 
knowing  my  husband^s  antipatliy  to  him  and 
his  family  1  dared  not  even  pronounce  his 
name,  lest  it  should  occasion  some  terrible 
explosion  of  rage. 

With  tliat  sickness  of  soul  which  makes  the 
band  tremble,  and  tlic  knees  grow  weak,  and 
ibe  brain  reel  witli  giddiness,  I  prepared  to 
accompany  my  husband  to  church.  But  it 
was  in  vain.  My  resolution  failed  me,  and 
while  he  was  adjuHting  the  reinf>,  I  ptepped 
back  into  the  house  sayin<^  tiiat  1  did  not  feel 

II  enough  to  go. 

Had  the  pniyrrsof  my  heart  that  momitig 
offered  up  in  the  spirit  of  true  humility, 
I  have  hftle  doubt  but  they  would  have  been 
heard  and  accepted.  Must  assuredly  they 
were  wrung  out  from  a  broken,  if  not  from  a 
contrite  spirit :  but  even  in  the  agony  of  my 
feelings  1  can  well  remember  that  I  dr«'w 
many  conclusions  about  what  cert^iin  indi- 
viduals would  tliink,  nnd  had  much  to  com- 
bat wiUi  in  my  own  mind,  besides  the  over- 
wbelming  idea  of  the  moekery  which  might, 
at  that  very  time,  be  offered  to  tlie  tiuxme  of 
mercy. 

Absorbed  in  these  gloomy  reflections,  I 
was  seated  with  my  eyes  wandering  over 
the  gardeo,  the  fields,  and  tlie  fair  prospect 
before  me ,  when,  bng  before  the  usual  time 
for  leaving  church,  I  saw  my  h-»band  led 


home,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Ormorand. 
1  ciuld  not  meet  them  at  Uie  door,  but  Hiood 
up  to  receive  them  in  the  room,  where  I  had 
spent  the  last  tedious  and  comfortless  hour, 
like  a  culprit  who  awa.ls  his  final  sentence. 

"Tell  me  the  worst,"  said  1,  seizing  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Ormorand,  who  told  me  nothing, 
but  shook  his  head  and  answered  gravidy 
and  evidently  with  great  distress,  "  This  will 
not  do." 

^^  Do  not  leave  me,"  said  I,  for  I  felt  uttiTJy 
helpless,  and  destitute  of  all  comfort;  and, 
bursting  into  an  agon}  sf  tears,  I  entreated 
him  to  tell  me  all  the  fearful  truth,  for  ni>- 
tiiing  could  be  worse  than  my  apprelu'u- 
sions. 

The  case  was  indeed  bad  enougli,  yet  not 
so  glaring,  but  that  many  of  the  congn'i^u- 
tion  were  lefl  to  beUeve  that  my  husband 
had  been  taken  ill.  What  added  peculiar 
poignancy  to  my  distress,  was  to  discover 
that,  from  a  kind  and  delicato  regard  to  my 
feelings,  and  tlie  shock  they  must  have  re- 
ceived on  the  evening  of  the  terrible  rupture 
with  Lady  St  I^wis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orn.a- 
rand,  had  lefl  their  usual  place  of  worship, 
nnd  attended  our  church  that  morning,  ulth 
the  g(*nerouB  intention  of  convincing  me  that 
they,  at  IcaMt,  could  look  charitably  upon  my 
husband's  conduct  But  this  was  a  breach 
of  propriety,  a  violation  of  all  moral  and  re- 
ligious feeIinL^  for  which  they  could  find  no 
palliation  ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  the  calm 
nnd  well-regulated  mind  of  Mr.  Ormorand 
hud  l>een  deeply  f^hocked  and  woundfd. 

*•  This  must  never  be  repeated,"  paid  he, 
as  we  walked  together  in  tlie  garden.  ^'  It 
is  worth  any  sacrifice  of  private  |)earc  to 
prevent'* — he  did  not  say  what,  but  went  on. 
'^  You  must  labour  diligendy  and  faithfully, 
and  if  your  best  endeavours  cannot  overcome 
this  dreadful  propensity,  I  entreat  you  then 
to  apply  all  your  energies,  all  your  zeal,  to 
induce  your  husband  voluntarily  to  resign  a 
situation,  from  which  he  must  in  time  be  ex- 
p<'lled."  And  thus,  a'ith  many  strict  charges 
reH|iecting  my  own  vigilance  and  can*,  he 
lefl  me  ;  and  I  turned  i  ifo  my  own  habita- 
tion on  the  noon  of  a  smiling  sabbath,  when 
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the  cottager  goea  home  from  the  house  of 
prater ;  and  al!  who  value  the  privileges  of 
a  Christian  community,  acknowledge  with 
Uiankfulness  and  joy  the  welcome  influence 
of  a  day  of  bodily  rest,  and  spiritual  refresh- 
ment I  turned  in  to  my  own  habitation,  to 
sit  down  with  a  husband,  whose  senses,  half 
drowned  by  recent  intoxication,  were  still 
dense  and  brutalized,  and  whose  very  coun- 
tenance, retaining  the  mark  of  the  beast,  was 
flushed,  and  distorted  with  fever,  and  burn- 
ing thirst 

Now,  my  friend,  I  believe  you  have  had 
experience  enough  in  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
world,  more  especially  have  seen  enough  of 
that  worst  kind  of  deception  by  which  we 
endeavour  to  impose  upon  ourselves,  to  lead 
you  to  join  with  me  in  deprecating  the  false 
delicacy  by  which  women  are  accustomed  to 
blind  themselves  to  the  true  nature  of  vice. 
Thus  we  speak  of  a  gentleman,  being  gay, 
being  under  the  excitement  of  wine,  being 
good-hearted,  but  a  little  dissipated,  an  enemy 
to  no  one  but  himself;  and  thus  we  marry  the 
creatures  whom  we  pity  for  such  gentle 
errpra,  when  we  think  we  would  not  for  the 
world  unite  ourselves  to  a  vicious,  a  drunken, 
or  a  bad  man.  Not  that  I  would  in  anyway 
imply  that,  because  of  our  own  exemption 
from  glaring  vices,  we  should  look  with  un- 
charitable eye  upon  those  whose  temptations 
may  have  been  incalculably  more  powerful 
thsu)  ours ;  but  oh  I  what  weight,  what  dig- 
nity would  be  added  to  the  character  of 
woman,  if,  when  speaking  of  mankind,  she 
would  raise  her  mind  above  that  network  of 
nonsense  which  is  used  in  polished  society, 
to  throw  a  veil  over  those  vices  which  cry 
aloud  for  our  deepest,  our  most  fervent,  most 
persevering  reprobation.  I  could  draw  a 
picture  of  what  a  gay  man  is  in  private  life, 
but  which  of  my  fair  sieters  would  not  turn 
away  her  eyes,  and  say  it  was  impossible 
that  her  Lothario  should  ever  resemble  that 

But  enoTjgh  of  this.  I  wish  not  to  expose 
my  poor  husband's  transgressions  more  than 
is  necessary  for  warning  others  from  risking 
the  same  rash  experiment,  which  plunged 
me  into  the  deepest  despair;   and  while  I 


speak  fairly  of  his  character,  I  desire  to  treat 
my  own  with  the  same  candour,  and  to 
prove  that  whatever  his  andisguised  errora, 
or  even  sins  might  be,  Aey  were  more  than 
balanced  by  those  which  I  endeavoured  to 
conceal  within  my  own  heart;  faj  the  un- 
pardonable presumption  which  led  me  on  to 
undertake  his  conversion,  having  never  made 
my  own  "  calling  and  election  sure  f  by  the 
rebellious  and  unsubdued  pride  in  which  I 
refused  to  fulfil  the  only  conditions  which 
could  produce  a  favourable  change ;  and  by 
the  contempt  with  which  I  looked  down  fitmi 
my  own  fancied  elevation  upon  hia  lost  and 
fallen  state. 

Severely,  deeply,  as  my  feelings  were  har 
rowed  by  this  last  exposure,  I  still  adopted 
no  conciliatory  measures,  nor  condeecended 
to  enter  upon  an  impartial  examination  of 
the  root  of  the  evil. 

The  next  morning,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
did  not  rise  upon  any  creature  more  wretch- 
ed than  myself  I  awoke  with  an  indistinct 
sense  of  something  impending  over  me, 
something  dreadful,  that  would  happen,  or 
had  already  happened,  and  scarcely  cook! 
the  severest  calamity  that  words  might  des- 
cribe have  been  so  intolerable  in  its  oppres- 
siveness as  that  universal  yet  indefinite  kind 
of  desolation  which  was  made  suflidently 
evident  to  my  fully  awakened  thoughts. 

"  What  am  I,  where  am  I,  and  what  do  I 
possess?*'  are  three  wppolUng  questions 
which  we  not  tmfrequently  ask  ourselves  on 
first  awaking  from  a  long  and  heavy  sleep. 
I  had  no  answer  by  which  to  allay  the  an- 
guish of  my  heart,  and  when  I  arose,  it  was 
but  to  take  up  again  the  weary  burden  of 
ihe  past  day. 

Under  the  pressure  of  affliction  in  which 
no  one  can  partake,  and  which  we  imagine 
nothing  can  alleviate,  we  do  not  beguile  the 
time  by  tracing  our  accustomed  walks  in 
grounds  or  gardens,  but  seek  either  the  city 
or  the  solitude,  the  crowd  or  the  wilderness; 
becalise  in  both  situations  we  feel  ourselves 
equally  unobserved.  In  this  state  of  mind  1 
chose  out  for  myself  a  melancholy  retreat, 
where  neither  my  husband  nor  my  domestics 
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likely  to  find  me.  It  was  in  a  wild  and 
\i  ontrmmed  plantation,  where  the  grounds  of 
the  parsonage  were  bounded  by  a  brook  that 
murmnred  perpetually  over  a  gravelly  bed. 
There  was  no  beauty  in  this  scene  except 
what  the  little  brook  and  tlie  wild  weeds 
gmre  it ;  yet  here  I  used  to  sit  on  the  mo8»- 
eovered  stem  of  a  fallen  tree,  envying  the 
I  very  birds,  and  the  insects  that  winged  their 
fliglii  around  and  above  me.  Even  winter 
could  not  keep  me  from  this  spot,  for  I  loved 
its  witliered  grass,  and  bright  green  moss, 
and  silvery  lichen ;  but  most  of  all,  I  loved 
to  listen  to  the  blast  that  roared  amongst  its 
Irafless  bouglis. 

Here  I  was  one  day  indulging  the  full 
bent  of  my  distempered  fancy,  until  at  lust 
mv  ihoughts  broke  forth  in  words. 

^  Everything  in  nature,^  said  I,  **  has  some 
purpose  to  fulfil,  some  power  to  exercise, 
some  impulse  to  obey,  but  me.  I  alone,  of 
all  creation,  live  on  from  day  to  day,  in  a 
peqietual  imprisonment  of  houI. — Why,  why 
was  I  ever  animat(*d  with  human  life,  when 
the  very  worm  has  an  exiotence  more  envia- 
ble Chan  mine  ?  The  simplest  denizen  of  air 
may  *  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  ;*  the  birds 
have  their  unwearied  wings  to  bear  them  to 
a  distant  land :  and  tlic  stream  that  murmurs 
idly  at  my  feet,  al\er  meandering  through  a 
thousand  meadows,  finds  a  welcome  in  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  at  lant'' 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when 
■y  car  caught  a  nistling  sound  amongst  tlie 
dead  grass  and  fallen  bmnrlivs  on  the  oppo- 
«te  side  of  the  brook,  and  1  saw  the  ftuxitv 
of  an  aged  woman  stooping  down  to  fill  a 
pitcher  with  water.  The  bank  was  so  damp 
and  slippery  tliat  it  would  have  been  ditR- 
calt  to  find  sale  footing  even  for  one  more 
light  and  agile.  AAer  many  fniitless  at- 
tempts, she  kM>ked  up,  as  if  to  si*e  whether 
any  one  was  near  of  whom  she  might  ask 
asstsfwnff,  and  half  ashamed  of  my  tardy  of- 
fer, I  crossed  the  stream  and  stooped  down 
myself  for  the  water. 

Thtre  waa  to  me  a  strange  novelty  in  do- 
mg  avail  this  aet  of  common  kindness,  whicft 
ne  for  the  moment,  as  it  brought  a 
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change;  and  I  insisted  upon  carrying  the 
pitcher,  if  her  home  was  not  far  distant 

^  Oh !  no,"  said  she,  with  many  apologies, 
"  it  is  close  by.  JuHt  at  the  skirt  of  the  wood. 
You  may  see  the  smoke  beside  that  old  tree. 
But  still  it  is  too  far  for  you  to  carry  such  a 
weight,  and  the  way  is  not  tlie  cleanest" 
Here  she  hesitated ;  for  there  was  evidently 
some  other  n'ason  why  she  did  not  wish  me 
to  go  with  her,  and  tliis  exciting  my  curiosity, 
I  persevered  with  my  burden,  which,  had  it 
been  imposed  upon  me,  and  not  of  my  own 
choosing  I  should  have  tliought  intolerably 
heavy. 

The  cottage  to  which  our  path  led,  was 
beautifully  situated,  and  at  first  I  thought  it 
presented  a  perfect  picture ;  so  apt  are  we 
to  imagine  that  the  cares  and  troubles,  and 
perplexities  of  life  must  necessarily  be  shut 
out  from  such  picturesque  and  secluded  re- 
treats. On  a  nearer  inspection,  however,  I 
found  an  air  of  great  poverty  s|)read  over 
the  whole,  and  a  slovenly  appearance  about 
the  door,  that  might  soon  have  been  done 
away  by  a  strong  and  willing  hand. 

At  the  entrance  of  a  little  plot  of  garden, 
the  old  woman  stopped  and  took  the  pitcher 
from  my  hands,  with  many  hearty  tlianks  for 
the  service  I  had  done  her. 

"  May  I  not  go  in  with  you  V^  said  I. 

"  Oh !  yes,  ma^am  if  you  please,"  but  she 
stopped  again,  and  looked  distresned.  "I 
have  a  poor  lasnie,"  said  she  (for  tluy  were 
north  country  people)  "  who  is  just  now  in 
some  trouble,  and  will  not  be  much  phrased 
to  m*e  the  face  of  a  stranger,  but  I  am  sure 
you  are  a  kind-hearted  lady,  and  you  may 
be  able  to  say  sometliing  that  will  comfort 
her." 

We  were  stimding  but  a  few  pares  from 
the  door,  thmigh  screened  Irom  the  small 
window,  and  while  we  hei>itat«'d  a)K>ut  en- 
tering, I  heard  the  following  wordH  nung  in 
a  sweet  and  plaintive  \"oice  by  noine  one 
within,  who  appeared  to  be  unconscious  of 
a  listener. 

SONG. 

•*  MsMS  *  ok  •  Umm  *  la  RoMld  r«<nr*lns  i 
Hear  y«  Um  Moad  of  kto  ttvp  o'er  tiM  lr« ) 
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•wept  cicsa  is  ck  j  eotta^  fiv  i 


flftd  if  IW  ttfkt,  ud  the 

Divk  i*  the  wmu-Tum  vrkca  Eooald's  away ; 

•faui  lov'd  one.  mj  boaoa  »  weary. 
Piaiaf  t«  wckone  ibee  throa; k  Ike  loaf  day. 


•*  Wkere  it  ay  joy  if  Iky  naiie  te  Boc  acsr  ■•  1 
Wkera  if  ay  kope  if  tkov  wilt  aoc  rcconil 

▼asaly  mj  kooay  baira'a  lupiaf  would  ckeer  Be, 
VaiaJy  ay  »otker*a  bhf  kt  iagle  woold  bara. 

<*  Wkarv  are  tke  mabaaiiM  tkat  daneed  oa  Ike  Moami 
Wkere  b  tke  mooalif  kt  tkat  tlept  io  tke  vale  7 

Wkere  to  tke  sparkHaf  tamm  of  tke  fiMintaio  I 
Tke  muMie  tkat  aigk'd  in  tke  wkbpcria;  gale  1 

**  Wkere  are  tke  Mmgs  I  kare  keard  tke  birds  aiagiagl 

Wken  aU  waa  aeludy  ton'd  to  mine  ear*? 
Now  every  note  a  aad  burden  la  briofiag , 

WarbUof  of  spnag-time,  wkOe  winter  to  near. 

**  Wkere,  bonny  babe,  to  tky  wandering  fatker  7 
Clone  tky  sweet  eye-lid«,  and  kosk  tkee  to  rest. 

Ask  roe  no  more,  kapless  tking ;  1  woald  ratker 
Lull  ikee  to  sleep  on  tkto  comfortlesa  breast. 

**  Come  again  Ronald,  tke  brigkt  tre  to  bamfng, 
Tky  wife  and  tky  motker  are  watcking  lor  tkee; 

Come  again  loTod  on«,  tky  joyfUl  retnming 
Brings  beauty  to  nature,  and  gladness  to  me." 

"  Oh !  that's  her  way,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man. ^When  she's  led  alone  it  lightens 
her  poor  heart  to  sing  these  dismal  ditties, 
if  she  thinks  no  one  can  hear  her.  But  come 
in,  my  good  lady,  you  must  not  stand  here 
in  the  cold." 

The  sound  of  our  steps  at  the  door  brought 
the  young  woman  in  an  instant  from  the  fire- 
side, where  she  had  been  sitting  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms.  There  was  at  first  a 
bright  flash  of  expectation  in  her  looks,  which 
faded  away  on  seeing  who  we  were,  and 
though  she  welcomed  us  in  with  civility  and 
kindness,  I  saw  her  often  turn  away  to  wipe 
off  the  tears  that  were  continually  gathering 
in  her  eyes.  At  last  she  retired  into  an  in- 
ner room,  and  I  was  1e(\  at  liberty  to  ask 
her  mother  what  was  tlie  cause  of  her  dis- 
tress. 

"  It's  a  long  story,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  and  one  that  is  too  common  for  you  to  lis- 
ten to ;  but  the  shortest  and  the  worst  part 
of  it  ia,  tluit  my  poor  Jenny  his  a  drunken 
husband.  He  was  a  bonny  Scotch  lad  when 
we  first  knew  him,  and  even  now  he  has  the 
kindest  heart ;  but  oh !  these  sad  ways  of  his 
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wfllbriogiisallloniia!"  wad  A^too^wep^ 
witfaoat  any  atteoipt  ai  conrr> linf  I 

^  And  yet."  cooiiuued  ibe^  '^  il  ia  not  to 
much  the  Iom  of  worldly  efMiilbrt,tIioii^  that 
isgoingfiut;  bat  there's  his  own  soal  to  thU 
aboQt,  poor  feOow,  and  the  baima  that  ahooU 
be  looking  op  to  him.  and  Jenny^  health— 
■he's  pining  away  daily,  and  the  more  I  taft 
to  her  of  heaven,  the  more  die  frete  alioiit 
her  hosband  and  her  childreii.  Yoa  dwold 
have  aeeo  her  when  the  married.  The 
sweetest  face — the  lightest  foot — joq  never 
heard  the  lark  carol  on  a  May  maning  with 
a  gayer  heart  than  hers." 

^  Oh !  my  dear  Lady,  it  needs  frith,"  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  intently  on  mj  face, — **  it 
needs  faith  to  bear  these  things  day  afler 
day,  and  yet  to  say  in  our  nightly  prayen^ 
'  thy  will  be  done.' " 

"  I  have  lived  to  the  age  of  direescore 
years,  and  my  life  has  been  none  of  the 
snuMthest    Sometimes  I  have  known  pover- 
ty, and  sometimes  comfort,  but  I  have  always 
had  need  enough  to  lean  upon  the  only  ann 
that  was  able  to  support  me ;  yet,  I  ean  tro- 
ly  say,  without  any  wish  to  cpmphun  more 
than  is  necessary,  that  to  console  my  poor 
daughter,  and  to  keep  her  thoughts  steady 
to  the  true  point,  is  the  hardest  task  I  have 
ever  had  yet     Perhaps  you  have  never 
known  trouble,  ma'am.     Perhaps  you  have 
never  been  disappointed,  nor  found  yourself 
bound  up  as  it  were  with  the  tares,  when 
you  thought  you  should  have  stood  among 
the  wheat    If  so,  you  will  be  tired  of  hear- 
ing me  talk  about  what  you  do  not  (and  I 
pray  you   never   may)  understand.      But 
sometimes  it  is  a  relief  to  tell  our  troubles 
to  a  stranger,  for  it  seems  almost  as  if  a 
new  face  would  bring  some  new  consola- 
tion. 

"  I  am  not  tired  of  hesuring  you,  indeed," 
said  I,  "  go  on,  and  tell  me  all  about  yoar 
daughter." 

There's  little  to  be  said  of  her,  poor  thing, 
more  than  may  be  said  of  many  who  have 
no  one  to  speak  for  them.  She  was  brought 
up  in  a  careful  way,  and  yet  married  just  lor 
love,  without,  as  she  often  says  now,  so  mush 


M  Biking  a  biemin^  upon  what  the  did ;  and 
Chen  the  reproache*  herself,  and  «iyi  ahe  de- 
wnred  this,  and  more;  not  in  the  way  of 
eonplainiiig,  you  would  never  hear  her  do 
that ;  and  if  she  does  but  hint  at  her  hus- 
band*!  fault,  she  takes  care  to  tell  of  his 
j  Idpdoess  too,  and  says  that,  though  his  sins 
plook  more  than  her  own,  they  are  not  half  so 
great,  or  eo  many.  And  though  he  grows 
worse  and  worse,  and  what  with  wanting  mo- « 
ney,  and  drowning  his  right  senses,  his  tem- 
per is  not  a'hat  it  used  to  be,  still  she  never 
tires  of  trying  to  please  him,  but  keeps  the 
house  neat,  and  makes  every  meal  ready  as 
if  he  were  here,  even  while  she  believes  in 
her  heart  he  will  not  come ;  yet  she  says,  he 
ahall  not  find  any  difference  ii*  he  does. 
And  now  she'll  come,  and  get  out  the  tea 
and  please  herself  with  thinking  how  com- 
fbrl^le  everything  is  for  him,  and  she'll 
wait,  and  wait,  and  scarcely  eat  a  morsel 
berseU^  and  look  so  sick  and  faint,  that  my 
heart  aches  to  see  her. 

Oh  !  if  we  had  no  consolation  beyond  our- 
selves, I  think  we  should  both  die  before  the 
end  of  another  day !  But  we  are  not,  I  hope 
we  are  not,  without  some  hold  of  better 
things.  We  pray  diligently,  and  sometimes 
our  pra3rers  are  blest  to  us,  and  we  rise  up, 
if  not  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  be 
answered  in  the  way  we  wish,  yet  in  perfect 
trust  that  we  shall  be  wisely  and  mercifully 
dealt  with,  and  that  the  very  burden  of  which 
we  are  complaining,  is  exactly  the  trial  we 
are  most  in  need  of.  Sometimes  we  feel 
this  in  such  a  lively  manner,  tliat  it  almost 
!  grows  into  gladness ;  and  we  look  on  beyond 
I  this  little  spot  of  eartli,  this  little  speck  of 
time,  and  are  satisfied  that  we  know  not 
■  what  is  best  for  us,  and  tlien  we  speak  to 
-  enrli  other  a-ords  of  cheering,  and  read  our 
Bible,  and  see  how  the  Lord  led  his  people 
\  tlirough  the  wilderness. 
I  Oh !  my  dear  laily,  miserable  as  wtf  may 
'  appear  to  you,  we  would  not  exchange  these 
•  seasons  of  blesaed  confidence  fur  all  tliat  a 
I  wealthier  or  seemingly  happier  station  could 
adbrd. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  been  brought  to 


this.  Perhaps  you  have  been  brought  to  it 
by  an  easier  way.  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
questions  of  you,  but  tliere  is  sometliing  in 
your  face  which  tells  me  that  all  is  not 
sweetnewi  of  which  you  have  to  drink. 
Whatever  your  trials  may  be,  I  tliiiik  they 
cannot  well  be  greater  tlian  my  poor  daugh- 
ter's. Remember,  when  you  go  home,  that 
there  is  consolation  even  for  these ;  and,  so 
saying,  she  bid  me  good  day,  for  1  had  al- 
ready risen  to  depart 

On  returning  home  aAer  this  scene  I  was 
much  struck  by  a  sense  of  my  own  deficiency 
in  all  that  1  had  found  here  exemplified ;  in 
patient  submission,  in  watchfulness,  and  con- 
fiding trust,  in  short,  in  the  three  Christian 
graces,  faith,  hope  and  charity.  And  yet  I 
had  daretl  to  tliink  my  portion  hard.  And 
so  unquestionably  it  was  to  me ;  but  I  had 
chosen  my  own  lot ;  I  had  taken  up  my  own 
burden,  I  had  filled  my  own  cup  with  bitter- 
ness ;  and  since  to  my  natural  feelings  that 
lot  was  most  wretched,  tlmt  burden  most 
grevious  to  be  borne,  and  that  cup  most  un- 
palatable; there  was  urgent  need  fur  me  to 
look  beyond  my  present  blighted  and  gloomy 
prospects,  to  tliat  region  of  blessedness,  where 
tliere  is  neiUier  blight  nor  gloom. 

^^  But  what,"  exclaimed  I,  giving  way  to 
my  cheerless  meditations,  "  w^hat  is  tliere 
ill  this  wide  world  for  me !  This  poor  wo- 
man dunts  upon  her  husband  with  all  the  en- 
thufiiaHni  of  youtli,  and  tlie  very  love  which 
tortures  her  heart,  at  tlie  mime  time  keeps  it 
from  the  stagnation  of  despair.'' 

In  tlie  midst  of  my  gkx>my  reflections  I 
was  startled  by  the  sou  ad  of  carriage  wheels 
at  the  door,  and  looking  out,  I  saw  my  hus- 
band, extremely  pale,  dressed  in  a  loose  gown 
and  supporte<l,  or  ratlier  carried  into  tlie 
house  by  a  medical  gentleman  who  lived 
near  us. 

He  had  gone  out  that  day  with  tlie  inten- 
tion of  compelling  a  young  horse  to  take  a 
desperate  leap,  and  tlie  consequences  were 
such  as  might  have  been  aiitici|)atcd.  The 
beast  was  obstinate,  tlie  man  furious ;  at  last 
ailer  a  dreadful  conflict,  both  horse  and  rider 
had  rolled  together  down  a  steep  bank,  Bnd| 


had  not  a  poor  man  been  passing  at  the  time, 
in  all  probability  my  husband  would  have 
been  unable  to  extricate  himself.  He  had 
paid  dearly  for  his  exploit  by  many  severe 
contusions,  but  he  had  a  good-natured  way 
of  making  the  best  of  that  which  was  un- 
deniably bad,  and  he  now  looked  cheerful, 
and  affected  to  be  much  less  hurt  than  he 
really  was. 

There  is  nothing  wins  upon  our  kindness 
more  thsui  suffering  patiently  endured ;  and 
when  my  husband  saw  my  real  concern,  and 
my  willingness  to  serve  and  assist  him,  his 
j6y  and  gratitude  were  beyond  bounds. 

^  Be  always  thus,"  said  he,  ^^  and  you  may 
make  of  me  what  you  please." 

''Be  always  ill,"  thought  I,  ''and  it  will 
be  no  effort  to  me  to  do  ray  duty." 

It  is  peculiar  to  weak  and  flippant  charac- 
ters to  imagine  that  every  new  impression 
they  receive  will  be  deep,  and  lasting,  and 
influential  upon  their  future  conduct  The 
surface  of  their  animal  existence  is  so  often 
and  BO  easily  stirred,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  ascertain  what  lies  beneath,  and  thus  are 
incapable  of  reasoning  from  analogy,  of 
judging  rationally  of  their  own  feelings  or 
motives,  and  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  force  of  established  habit,  the  power  of 
association,  and  the  impossibility  of  acting 
rightly  merely  from  occasional  efforts  of  the 
natural  will. 

Any  one  who  had  but  slightly  studied  hu- 
man nature,  would  have  thought  my  hus- 
band, during  his  confinement  to  a  quiet 
chamber,  in  a  state  of  mind  which  promised 
great  amendment  of  life.  Even  I  was  fain 
to  build  upon  the  earnestness  of  his  pro- 
mises, mcule  in  the  warmth  of  awakened 
feeling  ;  and  thus  the  moments  we  spent  to- 
gether while  he  was  ill  and  helpless,  were 
amongst  the  happiest  of  my  life ;  for  I  had 
then  an  object  in  view,  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  which  I  seemed  to  be  making  some 
progress.  Nor  was  it  an  unpleasing  task,  to 
reason  with  one  who  now  was  glad  to  listen ; 
to  i^ead  with 'one  who  heard  me  in  a  sub- 
dued and  gentle  spirit  But  my  hour  of 
trial  was  not  yet  come,  and  oAen  after  this  I 


was  compeL^d  to  return  to  the  cottage  of 
the  poor  woman,  to  take  a  fresh  lesson  for 
my  own  private  walk,  to  gather  freili 
strength  for  the  performance  of  my  own 
duties. 

It  was  with  deep  and  heartfelt  regret  I 
observed  in  my  repeated  visits,  that  disease 
was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  once 
healthy  frame  of  the  young  woman.  The 
kind  of  melancholy  which  i  endured,  and 
which  I  fancied  so  intolerable,  made  no  in- 
roads upon  my  constitution ;  but  hers  was  a 
torture  of  the  heart,  a  strife  between  lore 
and  sorrow,  which  no  human  constitutton 
can  long  sustain.  « 

Often,  as  I  had  entered  the  cottage,  I  had 
never  yet  found  the  wandermg  husband  at 
home ;  until  one  evening,  when  nature  was 
again  assuming  the  freshness  of  spring,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  figure  of  a  man 
seated  beside  the  poor  invalid.  At  first  I  hesi- 
tated, but  Jenny's  voice  called  me  in  with 
such  a  gladsome  tone,  that  I  could  not  turn 
away  without  once  witnessing  her  joy. 

*'  He  is  here !"  she  whispered  to  me  as  I 
stood  beside  her.  "  He  is  here !"  she  re- 
peated, with  a  look  of  happiness  that  I  never 
can  forget 

Ronald  was  indeed  a  fine  looking  man, 
whose  strongly  marked  countenance  indi- 
cated a  strong  character.  At  first  I  thought 
him  handsome  ;  but  when  he  spoke  there 
was  a  thirsty  kind  of  irregularity  about  bis 
features,  which  had  no  doubt  been  brought 
on  by  his  dreadfully  debasing  habits.  Jenny, 
however,  seemed  to  be  unconscious  that  he 
exhibited  any  otlier  aspect  than  that  of  per- 
fect beauty;  for  she  leaned  with  her  thin 
white  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  up 
into  his  face,  as  if  she  read  there  all  that 
was  written  in  her  book  of  life. 

This  little  act  of  kindness  on  his  part  (his 
merely  staying  with  her  one  evening  when 
her  mother  was  absent,)  was  worth,  in  her 
estimation,  all  that  the  world  could  offer  of 
riches,  rank,  or  splendour;  and  her  gentie 
eyes  were  lighted  up  with  something  of 
the  brilliancy  they  had  worn  m  former  day% 
and  her  hollow  cheek  was  tinged  with  a  fe> 
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hoe  of  erimton  beauty.  Oh !  how 
SScrtni  trom  the  rich  glow  that  had  once 
duting^hed  her  at  tlie  pride  of  village 
maidens  \ 

It  wafl  with  difficulty  I  pemuided  Ronald 
to  ktirp  hie  place  at  the  fire,  when  I  sat 
do  WD  beside  them.  He  would  gladly  have 
gone  away,  like  one  who  feels  that  much 
charity  is  needed  to  tolerate  his  presence; 
but  Jenny  and  I  both  did  our  best  to  detain 
him.  and  when  she  asked  me  to  read  to  them 
[  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  saying  she  was  sure 
thai  Ronald  would  Lke  to  hear  me  read, 
he  felt  compelled  in  common  civility  to  re- 


1 

I 


llalf  afraid  of  venturing  too  far  in  the 
presence  of  one  with  whose  character  I  was 
in  a  great  measure  unacquainted,  I  chose 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  my 
heart  melted  as  I  went  through  those  touch- 
ing passages  which  describe  the  return  of 
the  penitent 

On  looking  up  I  saw  that  Jenny  had  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  while 
with  the  other  hand  trembling  Hke  an  aspen 
leaf,  she  still  grasped  the  arm  of  her  hus- 
band, who  bent  down  his  head  over  a  rosy 
child,  seated  on  his  knee,  and  stroked  its 
glossy  ringlets,  tied  and  untied  the  strings  of 
its  frock,  and  pressed  its  cheek  to  his  breast, 
as  if  glad  to  do  any  thing  that  might  relieve 
him  from  the  misery  ol*  fitting  quietly  be- 
neath the  scrutiny  of  searching  eyes. 

^  Is  there  any  thing,"  thought  I,  "  that  a 
stranger's  voice  may  say  to  add  weight  to 
that  of  conscience  1"  and  I  otlered  up  an 
inward  prayer  that  my  humble  endeavours 
might  not  be  made  in  vain.  I  know  not  how 
it  was,  but  I  found  strength  and  power  on 
that  occasion  to  utter  words  that  sounded 
danng  to  a  strong  man,  and  a  stranger; 
but  he  bore  them  well :  an«l  when  I  took 
my  leave,  even  offered  to  attend  me  home, 
as  darkness  was  fast  coming  on.  I  accepted 
his  offer,  and  we  talked  by  the  way  of  the 
hope  there  was  in  store  for  tlie  penitent ;  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  ;  and  of  the  merry 
that  fails  not  even  in  the  latest  hour.  And 
then,  last  of  all,  we  talked  about  poor  Jenny ; 


and  though  I  could  not  say  (for  I  did  not 
believe)  that  even  his  altered  life  would  now 
save  her,  yet  I  urged  upon  him  many  times 
before  we  separated,  tlie  satisfaction  he 
would  afterwards  feel  in  having  cheered  her 
last  moments,  and  watched  her  gentle  spirit 
depart  in  peace. 

It  was  wonderful  to  me,  that  after  the  ex- 
ertions I  had  been  able  to  make  with  those 
whose  feelings  and  habits  were  comparatively 
strange  to  me,  I  sliould  find  any  difficulty  in 
performing  the  same  duties  at  home :  but  so 
it  was.  Ronald  was  a  man  of  strong  and 
deep  character,  with  whom  the  words  that 
fell  unanswered  upon  his  ear  were  often 
graven  on  his  heart ;  nor  was  it  from  care- 
lessness about  the  ruin  which  his  habits 
brought  upon  his  family,  that  he  had  so  long 
persisted  in  tlie  evil  of  his  ways.  So  lar 
from  tliis,  tlic  very  anguish  of  his  self  up- 
braidings  sometimes  drove  him  away  from 
home,  and  in  tliis  manner  his  desperation 
served  to  increase  its  own  violence. 

The  case  with  my  husband  was  essentially 
different  His  was  a  mere  animal  propensi- 
ty—over which  a  variable  and  volatile  spirit 
had  litde  power.  It  was  not  to  drown  the 
anguish  of  a  tortured  mind  that  he  swallowed 
the  fatal  draught,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  excitement  and  the  love  of  what  he  called 
**  good  company."  In  his  often-repeated  fits 
of  penitence  there  was  no  want  of  sincerity 
for  the  time ;  but  nothing  could  give  con- 
stancy and  firmness  to  his  resolutions.  Thus, 
on  recovering  from  the  long  confinement  to 
which  his  accident  had  subjected  him,  he 
rushed  again  into  the  worid  with  fresh  inte- 
rest, and  sat  down  to  the  jovial  board,  deter- 
mined to  drink  but  little  ! 

Still  there  was  a  radical  change  in  my 
feelings  towards  him,  and  the  views  which  I 
entertained  of  his  cliaracter  no  longer  plung- 
ed me  into  moodiness  and  despair.  During 
his  illness  I  had  reaped  the  blessed  fruiu  of 
continued  exertion  for  another's  good  ;  and 
though  I  could  not  ht  said  to  love  him  be- 
yond the  common  kindness  we  feel  for  those 
who  sliare  our  lot  in  lile,  I  had  learned  to 
look  charitably  even  upon  him.     When  I 
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endeavoured  calmly  to  weigh  and  estimate 
his  character,  thousands  of  instances  occur- 
red to  my  recollection  in  which  I  might  have 
acted  a  more  Christian  part  towanls  him, 
and  with  these  considerations  came  firesh 
pity  and  forgiveness  for  his  faults. 

*^ But  what?"  said  I,  one  day,  to  Mr.  Or- 
morand,  when  we  had  heen  speaking  with 
kindness  and  commiseration  of  the  absent — 
^  What  can  I  do  to  save  him  ?" 

'^  My  dear  friend,^  replied  Mr.  Ormorand, 
^  you  must  do  your  best :  I  never  heard  that 
we  were  commanded  to  save  each  other. 
Happy  is  it  for  us  that  the  salvation  of  our 
own  souls  is  all  that  is  strictly  required  of  us. 
But  remember  that,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  this  great  object,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
watch  over  each  other  for  good ;  that  we  do 
not  '  da  ken  counsel'  by  calculating  too  much 
upon  the  end,  but  persevere  faithfully  and 
diligently  in  rendering  our  appointed  service. 
Your  endeavours  to  save  your  husband  from 
disgrace  and  ruin  may  not  be  attended  with 
the  reward  you  desire;  but  are  there  not 
other  rewards  in  the  hand  of  Omnipotence, 
far,  far  beyond  what  your  most  earnest  en- 
deavours can  deserve?  Is  there  not  'that 
peace  of  mind  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing '  never  denied  to  the  humble  and  perse- 
vering suppliant?  Are  there  not  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel  to  support  the  pilgrim  on 
his  way  ?  Is  there  not  the  unbounded  ocean 
of  everlasting  mercy,  into  which  the  tears  of 
our  weak  nature  may  flow  ?  Oh !  do  not 
despair,  even  though  the  desire  of  your  eyes 
should  be  denied !  You  know  that  in  this 
world  is  not  our  rest,  and  that  none  can 
drink  of  the  cup  of  life  without  tasting  its  un- 
palatable dregs.  Yours  may  be  all  centred 
in  one  drop  of  inexpressible  bitterness !  But 
ii  not  the  rest  more  sweet  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  many  ?  I  know  what  you  will  answer 
me :  you  will  say,  *  let  the  axe  fall  anywhere 
but  here.  Let  my  outward  portion  be  one 
of  poverty  and  suffering,  but  leave  me  a 
home  where  my  spirit  may  dwell  in  peace. 
Let  the  blight  come  in  the  tempest,  so  that 
my  fireside  comforts  remain  unscathed.  Let 
the  lightning  strike  my  bark  upon  the  ocecui, 


so  that  it  spare  my  sammer  bower  ?  And  1, 
who  know  the  strength  of  these  feelings^  nai 
from  their  anguish,  but  their  bleasednes^ 
preach  to  you,  it  may  seem,  in  mockery  of 
that  which  I  have  never  experieoeed,  but 
still  with  a  heart  thai  bleeds  fi>r  your  calam- 
ity ;  and  still  with  boldness ;  for  I  know  that 
the  events  of  this  transitory  life  are  not  as  i 
they  appear  to  our  contracted  vision ;  that 
there  is  the  working  of  a  mighty  and  myste- 
rious Power  around  and  above  UB,slhkiog 
out  waters  from  the  barren  rock;  upon 
which  we  have  lain  prostrate  in  our  des- 
pair, bringing  forth  flowers  and  fruits  in 
the  wilderness,  where  we  have  stretched 
our  wearied  limbs  to  die ;  and  raising  up  joy 
and  beauty  from  the  ashes  of  our  ruined 
hopes! 

^Let  us  look,  my  friend,  away  from  this 
one  point  of  misery,  and  number  the  bless- 
ings that  are  beyond.  Have  yoa  not  the 
means  of  assisting  and  cherishing  the  pow  ? 
Employ  yourself  diligently  in  the  aerviee  of 
others,  and  your  home — at  least  your  heart— 
will  no  longer  be  desolate.  Not  administer- 
ing outward  comforts  merely,  but  conveying 
instruction  to  the  ignorant ;  and  thus,  while 
bearing  a  blessing  to  the  needy,  you  will 
often  be  blessed  yourself. 

"  I  recommend  these  pursuits  especially  to 
you,  because  I  believe  them  to  be  amongst 
the  means  afforded  by  Divine  Providence  for 
beguiling  the  mind  from  melancholy  and 
fruitless  brooding  over  its  own  secret  and 
selfish  sorrows.  Beyond  these  are  those 
spiritual  helps,  which  I  need  not  point  out  to 
you,  but  which  I  pray  fervently  may  prove 
the  unfailing  support  of  your  souL" 

It  was  not  long  after  this  conversation  took 
place  that  I  was  summoned  to  attend  the  last 
moments  of  poor  Jenny ;  and  here,  if  I  had 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  that  faith,  which  my 
worthy  friend  had  so  ecunestly  recommended 
to  me,  I  should  have  seen  a  lively  and  strik- 
ing Instance  of  its  power  to  support  the  fee- 
ble spirit 

The  exhausted  sufferer  was  still  Eible  to 
speak ;  and,  as  if  aware  that  time  with  her 
was  short,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm, 
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M  I  Stood  bedde  her,  and  looking  implor- 
ingly in  my  lace,  entreated  me,  in  the  iimple 
language  of  her  heart,  to  put  my  trust  solely 
and  entirely  in  Him,  who  knows  what  is  best 
fb-  his  frail  creatures ;  ^  for,"  continued  she, 
in  a  cheerful  and  animated  tone,  ^  it  is  this 
that  has  supported  me;  it  is  this  that  will 
support  you." 

The  aged  mother  sat  by  the  bed,  with 
more  of  peace  in  her  countenance  than  I  had 
there  beibre;  and  Ronald,  poor  Ronald, 
smitten  to  his  inmost  soul,  covered  his 
lace  with  both  his  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud, 
in  the  bitterness  of  unspeakable  anguish; 
sometimes,  as  he  was  able  to  raise  up  his 
bead,  catching  Jenny^s  eye  turned  towards 
him  with  such  looks  of  tenderness  and  love, 
that  the  fountains  of  his  tears  burst  forth 
again,  and  he  wept  like  a  child,  without  con- 
oealment  or  shame. 

**  Oh !  may  those  tears  be  blessed !"  said 
the  dying  woman.  "  Think  not  of  me,  Ro- 
nald, when  I  am  gone.  I  was  but  like  a 
flower  in  your  path,  love,  that  withered  at 
noon-day.  But  think  of  the  flowers  of  para- 
dise, and  the  burden  that  must  be  borne,  and 
the  battle  that  must  be  fought,  before  we  can 
eater  where  they  bloom  for  ever.  Keep  on, 
keep  on,  the  strife  will  soon  be  o\'er ;  it  is 


worth  all  to  gain  the  prize !"  and,  so  saying, 
her  gende  soul  departed. 

From  this  time  Ronald  vras  an  altered 
man ;  not  but  thut  he  had  sometimes  hard 
conflicti  before  he  could  compel  himself  pa- 
tiently to  endure  the  gnawing  worm  of  self- 
reproach;  but  what  with  the  vigilant  care 
of  a  Christian  motlier,  and  the  winning  help- 
lessness of  his  poor  children,  and,  above  all, 
with  that  mercy,  whose  unfailing  fountains 
refresh  the  soul  of  the  penitent,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  keep  on  a  steady  course,  without  any 
aAer  breach  of  regularity  of  life  or  conduct 

Not  so,  my  poor  husband.  I  have  now 
watched  over  him  for  years.  I  have  seen 
him  dismissed  from  his  high  station,  and  re- 
turned thanks  that  he  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  disgrace  the  ministry  of  the  church. 
I  have  descended  with  him  into  the  most  pri- 
vate and  secluded  walk  of  life ;  and  though 
1  have  found  in  that  walk  much  to  reconcile 
its  roughness,  and  smooth  down  its  thorns,  I 
still  liA  up  my  voice  from  a  weary  and 
wounded  spirit,  (and  oh !  that  I  could  speak 
more  powerfully)  lo  warn  the  trifling,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  rash,  from  that  most 
lamentable  of  all  calamities — most  irrepara- 
ble oi'  all  misfortunes — "  an  ill-assorted  mar- 
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PREFACE. 


Though  well  aware  that  to  erase,  even 
from  a  popular  volume,  every  sentence 
against  which  an  objection  can  bo  brought, 
must  be  to  leave  the  author  in  the  predica- 
ment of  the  complaisant  artist  who  efiaced 
his  painting  in  his  endeavours  to  please 
the  public,  in  striking  out  every  part  which 
did  not  obtain  entire  approbation ;  yet  is 
ihvTc  one  feature  in  the  Pictures  of  Private 
Life  which  has  been  hinted  at  by  more 
than  one  Roview,  of  too  important  u  na- 
ture to  be  passed  over  without  serious  con- 
side  rntion. 

It  has  l)oen  said  of  the  First  Series  of 
thi^  work  that  the  religious  sentiments  it 
contiins  are  not  sufficiently  decided. 

If  by  decided  is  meant  sectarian^  I  freely 
■c knowledge  that  I  have,  both  in  the  first 
and  8(*<*ond  volume,  studiously  avoided 
every  sentiment,  and  every  mode  of  ex- 
pression, not  common  to  Christians  of  every 
denomination,  deeming  the  fundamental 
principles  of  religion  all-sufficient  for  my 
pfirpose.  Had  that  purpose  been  confined 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  life,  I 
should  doubtless  have  made  many  additions 
from  my  own  [teculiar  view's  of  wliat  may 
be  most  expedient,  useful  and  salutary  un- 
der Cf*rtain  circumstances  of  birth  and 
education.  But  these  views,  had  they 
even  agreed  with  one  particular  party,  and 
obtained  from  that  party  the  recommenda- 
tion of  being  more  decided^  would  have 
been  of  little  service  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  might  possibly  in  some  cases 
have  prevented  the  introduction  of  more 
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important  truth  upon  which  all  communi- 
ties agree. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  thaf  my 
object  is  rather  moral  than  religious.  To 
higher  teachers  I  leave  the  definition  of 
what  religion  is ;  my  humbler  and  more 
befitting  task  is  to  show  what  we  should 
bo  without  its  supporting  and  purifying 
influence ;  to  point  out  the  different  paths 
which  conduct  us  to  or^rom  this  blessed 
goal ;  and,  if  possible,  to  spare  the  idle 
and  the  thoughtless  the  cost  of  learning  by 
their  own  experience  what  fatal  conse- 
quences attend  upon  the  choice  of  an  er- 
roneous course. 

I  cannot  commit  the  present  voliune  to 
the  good -will  of  the  public,  without  one 
word  of  a  lighter  nature  to  the  gossips 
who  sit  around  the  Christmas  fire — to 
those  whose  busy  hands  are  ever  ready  to 
direct  the  arrow  for  which  they  have  not 
bent  the  bow.  By  such,  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  in  reference  to  my  last  volume 
on  the  subject  of  personality — a  subject  on 
which  I  beg  leave  to  assure  them  that  I 
have  been  more  guilty  of  inadvertency 
tlian  design ;  and  that  many  likenesses 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me,  with  the  coin- 
cidence of  names  and  initials,  of  which  I 
was  ahogether  unconscious  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

That  an  author  should  draw  a  likeness 
without  knowing  it,  will  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved by  those  who  are  not  acquainted  \ 
with  the  process  of  thought  by  which  an 
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abstract  idea  is  derived.  But  to  use  the 
parallel  of  painting,  as  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  let  us  suppose  an  artist  employed 
in  representing  a  personification  of  mel- 
ancholy. He  gives  himself  up  for  a  while 
to  the  abstract  idea.  But  his  business  is  to 
convey  it  to  others,  and  imagination  quickly 
produces  the  figure  to  which  memory  has 
(unconsciously  to  him)  given  the  features 
of  the  person  from  whom  he  has  possibly 
derived  his  first  or  most  forcible  impres- 
sions of  melancholy.  While  absorbed  in 
the  single  idea  derived  from  these  impres- 
sions, he  pursues  his  work  without  recog- 
nizing the  likeness,  until  others  more  dis- 
criminating are  kind  enough  to  point  it 
out ;  and,  then,  if  the  representation  should 
by  chfoice  be  of  any  temperament,  quality, 
or  passion,  more  despicable  than  melan- 
choly, woe  to  the  poor  painter ! 

There  is  no  teacher  like  experience ; 
there  is  no  proper  regret  for  the  past  but 
that  whirh  produces  amendment  for  the 


future.  I  now  ofier  to  the  public  a  Tolume 
containing  many  characters,  all  ao  care- 
fully selected,  watched  and  guarded,  that, 
but  for  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  hu- 
manity and  consequent  participation  in 
human  infirmities,  I  could  almost  defy  the 
scrutiny  of  the  most  penetrating  eye  to  de- 
tect a  resemblance,  unless  it  be  to  my 
friends'  friends,  and  surely  I  shall  not  be 
considered  accountable  ibr  that 

To  those  who  have  been  more  active 
than  judicious  in  distributing  the  like- 
nesses of  the  last  Tolume,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  look  for  themselves  alone 
in  this,  and  that  they  confine  their  search 
to  the  examples  that  are  most  praiaewarthy. 
If  they  succeed,  how  happy  will  it  be  for 
them  and  me ! — How  much  happier,  than 
should  they  choose  out  the  most  exception- 
able characters,  fix  them  upon  individuals 
of  their  acquaintance,  and  l^me  the  writer 
for  the  consequences. 
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And  BoiM  did  loTt  him,  thoof  h  to  lull  uid  bowtr 
Ht  gathered  reTeDere  flron  fhr  uid  nev, 
He  knew  them  flfttieren  of  the  Ihetal  hoar ; 
The  heertleee  peraeitee  ofpreeeM  cheer, 
Teo  I  Booe  did  love  him— Bot  hie  leman't  deor. 

ChllLDB  Haiolo. 


CHAPTER  I. 

At  the  Rev.  Charles  Foreiter,  rector  of 
the  pariah  of  Haughton,  was  turning  down 
the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooked  hii 
own  quiet  dwelling  in  the  valley,  he  was  met 
bf  hit  titter,  Mrt.  Percival,  who,  \9ying  hold 
of  the  rein  of  hit  bridle,  playfully  cried  out, 
**  A  boon  f  a  boon !" 

**  What  it  your  pleature,  fair  dame  T'  atk- 
ed  the  rector. 

**  To-morrow  it  the  day,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  appointed  for  certain  rural  tportt,  tuch  at 
fithing,  boating,  and  tlie  like :  and  we  desire 
the  company  of  your  daughter  Agnet,  who 
alwajrt  addt  double  pleature  to  whatever 
party  the  may  honour  with  her  pretence." 

Mr.  Foretter  shook  hit  head.  "  I  do  not 
like  your  parties  upon  water;  Agnet  may 
tit  in  damp  thoet,  to  tay  the  leatt  of  the  dan- 
ger;** and  he  hit  hit  pony  a  tmart  ttroke 
upon  the  neck,  which  made  him  quickly  dis- 
entangle his  rein,  and  ttart  off  at  a  britk 
troL 

Mrt.  Pereival  walked  off  alto  in  the  oppo- 
site difcetioo,  knowing,  by  long  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  lordly  man, 
that  the  less  she  said  to  urge  her  suit,  the 
likely  was  her  brother's  heart  to  relent 


It  was  not  long  before  he  was  again  at  her 
side. 

<<  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  he,  *^  that 
the  poor  child  has  but  little  entertainment  at 
home,  and  that,  if  she  does  really  add  so 
much  pleasure  to  the  party,  she  might  as 
well  go.  But  mind,  sister ;  in  the  article  of 
clothing,  I  depend  upon  you,  as  understand- 
ing these  things  better  than  myself;  and  if 
she  should  catch  cold — " 

^  Thank  you  I  thank  ycmV*  interrupted 
Mrs.  Percival;  '<!  will  gladly  bear  all  the 
punithment  you  may  think  fit  to  inflict  upon 
me,  if  the  thould  catch  cold." 

The  morning  wat  beautiful  when  the 
merry  group  tet  off.  Agnet,  who  had  not 
yet  learned  the  painAil  letton,  that  when 
boyt  go  forth  to  enjoy  themtelvet,  girlt  mutt 
ttay  at  home,  took  the  place,  prepared  for 
her  comfort  and  tafety  with  eloaka,  euthiont, 
and  wrappert,  which  the  puthed  aside  as 
soon  at  her  father  and  Mrt.  Percival  had  oon- 
cltided  their  many  chajget  to  the  old,  expe- 
rienced watermen,  and  were  fairly  out  of 
tight  Clote  betide  her  tat  her  coutin  Arnold 
Percival,  a  tall,  commanding-looking  youth, 
tome  years  older  than  herself,  whote  right 
to  the  privileged  seat  no  one  disputed ;  and 
at  the  farthest  possible  distance,  stripped  to 
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his  atiin  tAtewtm,  and  togging  at  the  oar,  was 
his  younger  brother.  Walter  These  two 
lK>rs  (or  young  men.  as  they  were  more  like- 
ly 10  r^Te  called  tbemaelvea.)  were  each 
bom  to  an  inberitanee  as  diflereot  as  the  di»- 
posi'i^r-fi  which  they  carried  along  with  them. 
AmoM  was  heir  to  an  entailed  etsate,  which 
wouIiL  at  some  ibtnre  ttme.  afibrd  him  the 
possession  of  an  almost  princely  fortxme : 
Waiter  had  no  other  dependanre  than  upon 
a  clear  head  and  ready  hand.  €3adiy  would 
Arnold  have  shared  half  hii  wealdi  with 
Walter ;  but  Walter,  since  he  was  not  born 
with  a  tide  to  it  scrupled  to  receire  the 
slightest  pecuniary  obligation  from  his  bro- 
tiier.  Perhaps,  had  their  hearts  been  laid 
open,  pride  would  have  been  fbond  the  only 
quality  in  which  they  resembled  each  other; 
but  AmokTs  pride  was  of  an  open  domineer- 
ing character,  while  his  brothers  was  so 
deep  and  hidden,  as  to  be  scarcely  discerni- 
ble ia  his  outward  actions.  Arnold's  charao- 
teristics,  as  a  boy.  were  indolence  and  indif- 
ference ;  the  one  arising  partly  from  consti- 
tution, partly  from  the  knowledge  that  he 
bhould  never  be  called  upon  lor  exertion ;  the 
oliicr  from  a  general  distrust  of  kindness, 
and  latent  suspicion  that  his  money,  not  him- 
sell',  was  the  object  of  attractioiL  Walter 
would  have  been  enthusiastic  almost  to  mad- 
ness, had  it  not  been  for  the  common  sense 
and  correct  feeling  which  kept  all  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  mind  in  check :  thus  he  was  ac- 
custoiiied  to  pursue  his  favorite  employments 
in  secret,  to  rise  early,  and  sit  up  late,  to  la- 
bour and  endure,  with  a  pertinacity  that  was 
almost  certain  to  ensure  success.  What  his 
lavourite  employments  were,  and  what  the 
degree  of  mental  power  he  was  capable  of 
exercising,  few  people  suspected,  and  none 
knew;  for  he  was  careless  at  school,  and 
made  little  progress  in  the  beaten  track  of 
learning.  Arnold  ms  more  successful  in 
his  aquirements,  as  he  was  solicitous  that  no- 
thing should  be  wanting  to  complete  the  dig- 
nified and  imposing  character  to  which  he 
aspired.  Every  one  might  discover,  at  the 
first  glance,  that  Arnold  was  the  gendeman ; 
and  it  needed  as  little  penetration  to  see  that 


Walter  would  one  day  be  the 

and  steady  meftdDess,  of  stru^  g j, 

promptness,  and  integri^  in  the  mmiwnn  aP 
lairs  of  life.  Arnold  never  called  a  servant 
or  ordered  a  horse.  baC  Aey 
the  instanL  Walter  hated  that  any 
should  do  for  him  what  he  was  able  Id  do  lor 
himself;  but  when  he  did  reqioire  serviee 
from  Lis  mother  s  domesCicB.  he  could  obtain 
it  as  readily  for  love,  as  his  tvocfaercoold  lor 
fear.  Arnold  held  no  comimmicaiioa  with 
what  Walter  was accQstomed  tocalltfaeape- 
ftd  classes  of  society;  but  Walter  lirtened 
to  their  complaints,  redressed  their  grieian- 
ces  as  lar  as  he  was  able,  and  showed  dwm 
respect  by  a  thousand  litde  actsoTconsidera- 
tioo,  richly  worth  their  cost  Arnold's  fiice 
was  ofa  handsome,  proud,  and  melancholy 
cast,  finely  moulded,  bat  cold  and  inanimate; 
and  the  glance  of  his  beantifol  dark  eye  was 
generaUy  directed  to  distant  objeeta,  or  wan- 
dered on  in  lisdess  and  dreamy  vacuity; 
while  Walter,  much  below  his  broCber  in 
stature,  was  eqnally  inlerior  to  him  in  aD 
that  could  stnke  the  attention  of  the  sopeffi- 
cial  observer.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  clear, 
and  usually  concentrated  in  their  look,  as  if 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  fixed  upon  some 
powerful  image,  or  strong  focus  of  light,  re- 
vealed only  to  his  inward  vision;  his  lips 
were  thin,  firm,  and  compressed,  and  all  hii 
movements  decided,  prompt,  and  energetic ; 
he  had,  besides,  in  very  early  life,  an  uncom- 
mon flow  of  animal  spirits,  so  that,  before  he 
began  to  think  deeply,  he  played  with  more 
vivacity  than  any  other  boy.  At  the  time 
of  the  fishing  party,  the  change  in  his 
eharacter  heui  but  just  appeared.  Some 
rude  attempts  at  mechanism,  closely  con- 
cealed in  the  remotest  comer  of  his  private 
closet,  bore  testimony  to  earnest  and  grave 
thought ;  but  he  had  too  much  of  the  boy 
about  him  still  to  sit  long  at  any  employment 
and  he  now  laughed,  shouted,  and  rowed  with 
unrivalled  strength  and  determination. 

It  was  a  glorious  day.  The  sun  shone 
out  in  cloudless  light ;  the  boat  glided  swiftly 
over  the  waters ;  the  trees  bent  down  their 
feathery  boughs  as  if  to  soothe  the  fipfl^ 
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fitr»Mni  Umt  foiimcti  aiui  frrtted  ai^n«t  the 
rii«-ky  ffliorpn,  niul  tlie  birds  Rung  nwcetly  in 
ih«  liitftaiice.  until  ntartled  from  the  branchrp, 
liH'y  wiiiccil  tlinr  rapiii  flififht  Hwny  from 
'ihii  ireiori  i»r  |)race  ami  hcaut>\  All  thinpt 
.lUive.  aronrid  and  heneath,  wore  tJie  garb 
of  fiatiirt**d  holiday ;  and  even  Ariinhl, 
riiariiifd  imt  of  liiinst'ir.  ^erit  forlli  his  deep- 
ly nit^d  voice  in  a  wihl  and  melancholy  Hong. 
At  Ifnirtli  they  reached  the  basin  or  broad 
f|»iice  in  ihf  river,  when*  llieir  pport  was  to 
In-iriiu  IJi^hlly  every  f<«ol  sprang  from  the 
Iniat,  and  AgiifH,  no  lei»s  ra<jriT  tiian  the  rest, 
nruEifig  tJie  line  which  AValtcr  had  prepared, 
tOi>k  her  piare  beside  a  drooping  birch  and 
waited  for  hiT  prey. 

Arnold  alone,  oC  all  the  party,  declined  to 
entiT  into  their  amiiiienient.  Striding  Irom 
rock  Irt  rock,  he  quickly  disappeared  from 
their  sight  and,  wiiidini;  round  a  liigh  point 
which  jutted  out  into  the  htreain.  neated  him- 
self hke  an  eairle  upon  its  lieiL'ht,  exnltt*d.  in 
h'm  own  ideas,  to  9la  tn'eat  a  su|>enority  over 
tlir  merry  creaturen  he  had  \v\t  as  this  soli- 
tiry  mck  wan  Kbove  the  shallow  waters  rip- 
plin;?  at  its  bane.  On  his  difTicult  and  cirrui- 
t'tiis  path  he  had  gathered  handfuU  of  fiTn 
and  wild  f1oweri«.  each  little  group  a  picture 
uf  woodland  b<'auty.  enouL'h  t(»  nend  the  spirit 
up  to  Heaven  in  the  incense  of  irratitude ; 
aiid  now  the  minantlirofM^  amuited  himself  by 
cutiiig  them  one  by  one  into  the  stn^am  be- 
low, inorahxing  as  they  dro]>pod  from  his 
fingrn  rimI  fluttered  in  the  tiununer  wind 
upon  the  emptiness  and  worthlesM  of  all 
thing!.  Wearied  as  man  nuist  naturally  b*' 
with  tfiat  system  u\'  reasonin*^  which  teruU 
to  establish  the  non-ejcistiMice  of  us(*ful  endii, 
and  wine  purpones  in  tin*  creation,  Arnold  at 
lAMt  descended  fmni  his  heitrht  and  joinrd  tl.e 
pmty  below.  Sfimr  uere  n*clining  in  lan£:h- 
ing  indolence  upon  th**  nn-kH;  nome  purMi- 
in*/  their  amuMement  in  solitary  liib'nce ;  and 
others  eiultingin  tiie  triumph  of  a  first  biie; 
while  Waller  was  busily  emplovrd  in  lead- 
injg  Airnea  away  from  the  deceitful  and  Nlijw 
p«ry  shore,  to  some  safn  standing-place,  ar- 
ranging her  tackle,  and  doing  every  thing 
tor  her  except  draw  out  her  lucklesii  victims. 


Arnold  looked  upon  his  brother  and  liis 
fair  cousin  with  the  same  sneer  of  contempt 
with  which  he  haii  first  regarded  the  group 
of  idlers  and  the  patient  Kulitnries  farther  up 
tlie  stream.  He  made  no  remark ;  but  his 
countenance  and  his  character  were  so  well 
known  to  all,  tluit  tlipy  bore  along  with  them 
an  influence  more  readily  felt  tliafi  explauied. 

Agnes  liiid  down  the  line  and  said  she  was 
wear>*;  Waller  took  it  up  and  walked  off 
with  an  air  that  shoivrd  his  will,  tJ*  not  his 
power,  to  catch  every  fish  in  the  river ;  tlie 
idlers  rose  and  wondered  when  the  party 
would  think  it  time  to  eat;  tlie  solitaries 
gave  up  their  fruitless  task  and  gathen*d 
round  their  friends ;  while  Agues,  ever  the 
llrst  to  perceive  and  |urn  away  the  dark 
spirit  oi'  discontent,  ran  for  tJic  baskets  of 
provisirms,  and  began  to  place  around  upon 
the  rocks  the  welcome  viands  which  Mrs. 
Pcrcival  had  |irei)ared ;  and  fortunate  it  n^'as 
tor  her  endea\'ours  to  mainiuin  go(»d  humour 
and  good  will,  tiiat  tiiey  were  backed  by  the 
keen  and  healthy  appetites  of  the  whole 
group.  Even  Arnold  could  eat;  and  Wal- 
ter, aller  being  summoned  by  tlie  shrill  notes 
of  the  bugle,  came  wandering  up  from  his 
retreat 

Agnes  had  chosen  for  the  place  of  refresh- 
ment a  sort  of  picturesque  cave  or  hollow  by 
the  ^ide  of  tJie  stream,  where  they  were 
shaded  from  tlie  sun  by  the  bnuiches  of  the 
fi'athery  birch,  and  lulled  by  the  ripple  of  tlie 
water  at  their  fi-el 

"  U  it  not  happinet-s  to  be  here  P'  exclaimed 
tli<*  deliL^hted  tfiH  «ih  Arnohl  took  his  wonted 
plarc  heKide  her ;  but  tlicre  was  no  answer 
in  liiH  f.ice  to  any  voice  that  sp<}ke  <»f  liappi- 
iieiiK,  and  whe  np|)«'n!e4l  to  Walter  iJie  UmX  of 
a  ri)\v  of  Imi\k  :-e:ite4|  on  the  op|MiN;te  side  of 
their  Fvlvan  temple.  He  aiii>wered  from  his 
clear  bhn;  I'veH  with  such  a  look  lut  the 
wouutled  and  wearv,  the  deceived  and  the 
dereiiful.  trv  in  vain  to  axounie :  a  Io<ik  that 
hiKtii  but  m-Idoni  i»eyond  tlie  «!ays  of  our 
childhood  ;  a  look  that  reminds  i.m  of  a 
higher  and  purer  stale  f)f  existence,  ano  tells 
more  oi'  what  we  might  be  tlian  what  we 
are. 
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FJCTriiEs  <g^  rszTATz  life: 
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TiJt  ^otfi  vM  ^suitL  u«e  suiiff  ssLig.  axfeC 
«uc  Sift  v.iui*&e.  i.-rji  kA;::.  -'••f*  *-  j'.rjbg 

*yjBffitL"r,  1  w.'J  iitaT  v.ti  li^.  "is:  lie  nar 

-0;j!   j*«-*   rtrjrjejtJ  A?mx.   -I  like  to 

>xy£  i£4V/  tij^  VMfjiu  9f  *Jje  c>aj  vmier  wbere 
.'.  i»  ftiusi^'>  fr/'u  1^*;  frjrju  arid  to  s&e  ifae 
f'^.rji  a;*^  p<!:if>>«  au>4  wild  weeds  oci  the 
«'»r4r,  A«  ^^^  L'ie  fiaiiing.  I  don't  care  much 
^w,  liAL  ofjly  it  m^ic^sF  an  object.^ 

^  U'Jisa  a  p'tyy"  ^aiid  h^  coofia,  ~thai 
X'M  KsaaifA  QitA  a  tfctttrr  object.  I  was 
thu^'uni^  as  I  UxAe*!  dowo  opon  yoa  from 
ttie  ro^,kf  tl«at  amongst  all  tlie  savage  won- 
der* of  tT*:HUfHu  man  was  t>;e  only  animal 
who  ha. J  r«:fiiie»;erit  enough  in  his  cruelty  to 
iriaite  or#;  livin^f  creature  a  bait  for  the  de»- 
ma^vHi  *A  arK/tli«;r,  T)ie  tiger,  ll:e  cat  and 
ail  tliat  r«l«ritleMi  tribe,  are  accustomed  to 
sf^rirt  witii  their  victims  before  they  devour 
liiem ;  but  when  we  see  tlie  lion  catch  the 
UisiUtrily  and  hang  it  out  as  a  lure  for  tlie 
btrdif  of  the  air,  tiiat  he  in  his  turn  may  prey 
uytjji  thfrrn,  tijen  may  we  truly  fiay  that  the 
lion  m  liis  nature  is  noble  and  generous  a« 
man.  I  watched  you  this  morning  for  hours, 
Hn  \  nut  Hlou'i  ;  but  with  nioHt  amazement 
my  eye  dwelt  ujion  the  figure  of  a  fair  young 
girl,  who  snatcheij  out  m  triumph  tlie  poor 
inhabitants  of  tlie  stream,  and  Ief\  tliem  on 
tlie  sandy  shore  Uj  pant  iiwiiy,  in  lingering 
agonies,  the  nuKerahle  remnant  of  tlieir 
liven." 

Agnes  bent  down  tier  head,  and  blushed 
in  silence.  At  last,  after  many  fruiilens  at- 
tempts to  smile,  sue  said,  **  You  are  too  se- 
vere, ArrioUl,  upon  a  Hniall  matter  ;  yet  now 
that  1  thmk  of  it  Deriously,  I  cannot  say 
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iLer  !:#  ibe  id#ce«.  Arnevvasatfas 
a  mccjcar:.  €im£exg  Lis  tem-pkea^  bis 
axMS  his  i€«i.  ba  afiyaicichr  wiiiMni  SfaiL 

*Let  OS  carrr  hrr.."  said  she.  -'lo  tbe 
DOticst  hooae  r"  aad  djrecshr  ^  the  bofio^ 
fered  their  aenieea.  for  Wmlvtr  was  tbe 
pride,  and  the  jot.  of  mttt  heart,  the  prince 
of  eimradei.  the  Idog  cf  good  leOowihip 
and  glee. 

Arnold  took  uprm  himsdT  to  direct  who 
^ou!d  a»ist  and  vtko  shoa!J  not.  walkiof 
at  tiie  head  of  the  party,  and  pointing  out  a 
cottage  at  a  shon  distance  from  the  river. 
Here  he  stood  tPsTr  his  brother  in  a  calm 
and  collected  manner,  ordering  soch  means 
to  be  tried  as  he  believed  to  be  most  ratiofial 
and  efiicacioas ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  glow 
of  life  return  to  tlie  cheeks  oT  Walter  and 
joy  to  tlie  watchfid  eyes  aroand  him,  than 
Arnold  withdrew  from  the  group,  and  ooljr 
returned  to  reassure  himself  of  his  brother'i 
safety,  and  recommend  to  the  boys  who  had 
had  excitement  enough  for  one  day  at  least, 
that  they  should  seek  the  boatmen  and  make 
tlie  best  of  their  way  homeward.  "  And  for 
you.  Agnes,"  said  he,  "I  give  }"oa  your 
choice :  If  you  prefer  remaining  with  my 
brother,  you  shall ;  if  not,  i  shall  endeavour 
to  pupply  your  plac«.-'  On  which  Agnes 
decided  at  once  to  stay,  and  Arnold  walked 
off  with  the  rest 

When  Walter  had  fully  recovered  the 
possession  of  his  faculties,  his  gratitude  was 
beyond  bounds.  Starting  from  the  bed 
upon  which  he  had  been  laid,  he  dressed 
himself  in  a  grotesque  suit  of  clothes  belong* 
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inif  to  the  cotuii^r's  non,  and  then  placinisr  a 
rhnir  b<*«i(ie  the  fire  for  Agnen,  assured  her 
ovrr  am]  over  again,  tliat  he  was  perfectly 
well,  and  that  she  alone  was  m  danger  of 
i  vutft* ring.  All  her  kindness  and  care  only 
'.  re«loiihle<l  his  protentations  that  he  felt  no- 
{  thinir  but  health  and  gladness,  and  when  tlie 
I  earriage  Kent  lor  them  by  Mrs.  Perrival,  ar- 
I  rived  at  the  door,  he  a^isisted  hiri  gentle  cou- 
!  sin  with  an  much  alacrity  and  politeness  as  if 
his  recent  exphiit  in  tlic  water  had  been  no- 
,  thing  but  a  dream.  The  time  before  tliey 
:  reached  home  was  spent  in  mutual  congra- 
tulations that  tilings  had  been  no  worse :  fur 
**Oh!*'  said  Walter,  ^*it  might  have  been 
i  you  dear  Agnes,  instead  of  me  V 


CHAPTER  II. 

Pea II A  P8  tlie  kind  reader  will  not  unwil- 
lingly pami  on  with  me  over  the  space  of  a 
few  short  and  uneventful  years,  supposing 
by  a  tliirht  elTort  of  tlie  mind,  that  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  time,  the  old  will  have 
grown  more  prey,  the  young  more  grave ; 
that  a  few  venerable  hea<Is  will  havo  been 
laid  in  the  quiet  tomb,  and  a  few  warm 
hearts  have  awakened  to  the  conviction  that 
hfe  is  not  altoiretlier  a  garden  of  rtowerrt, 
that  the  f^un  of  human  linppiness  does  not 
always  shine,  and  that  the  pictures  of  imagi- 
naiinn  to  maintain  any  claim  to  tnitli,  must, 
like  the  world  which  they  flatteringly  repre- 
•«*nf.  have  their  revolutions  of  night  and 
day. 

In  the  next  place,  let  un  look  in  upon  tlie 
jmrluur  of  Mrs.  Pi-rcival,  where  a  comely 
matnin  with  whom  time  has  had  none  but 
i^efiilf?  dealmcrs,  plii*s  lier  quick  needle,  ever 
aiiil  atiun  glnnciiii;  round  to  ascertain  the 
perti'ct  ami  syntiiniaiic^il  adjurttnii*nt  of  l>ooks, 
pir lures,  ami  vases  of  bummrr  flowers,  with 
which  her  elfiraiit  a|KirUiient  m  profusely 
adorned.  At  tlie  (>p|ioffite  side  of  tlic  table, 
a  pale  girl  dressed  in  deep  mourning  ij 
bending  over  a  lialf-Gnished  drawing.    A 


girl — no!  when  she  raises  her  bead,  and 
fixes  her  grave  and  earnest  eyes  upon  tlie 
countenance  of  her  aunt,  you  sec  at  once« 
tliat  Agnes  Forester  is  no  longer  a  girl.  But 
why  that  *'  sable  stole,'*  and  meekly  braided 
hair, — and  why  the  absence  of  all  those  or- 
naments witli  which  her  doating  father  used 
to  delight  to  sec  his  child  adorned  ?  The 
fact,  tliat  Mr.  Forester  had  been  called  away 
to  his  long  home,  must  account  for  one  part 
of  the  change,  and  the  melancholy  trutli  tliat 
he  had  Icfl  behind  him  but  a  scanty  pittance 
for  his  daughter,  now  thrown  actually  upon 
the  kindness  and  protection  of  her  aunt,  must 
account  for  tlie  other.  The  anguish  of  the 
first  grief  which  ever  assailed  her  heart,  had 
given  to  tlie  once  happy  face  of  Agnes  a 
tinge  of  melancholy,  while  certain  difficulties 
arising  out  of  her  present  situation  with  a 
feeUng  of  dependance,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
adapt  hersi'lf  in  every  w^y  to  wliat  a  strict 
scntu:  of  propriety  might  require,  added  a 
gravity  to  her  look  and  general  deportment 
somewhat  beyond  her  years.  I  ler  aunt,  too, 
tliough  of  a  disposition  naturally  kind,  frank 
and  generous,  had  }\wt  tliat  prompt  decided 
matter  of-fact  way  of  speaking,  which,  ac- 
companied with  a  vein  of  dry  sarcastic  hu- 
mour, lias  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to 
seal  up  the  louutains  of  a  young  and  tentler 
heart  To  niagiiify  small  grievances,  and 
brood  over  half  conceived  anxieties,  and 
**  weep  we  scarce  know  why,**  are  amongst 
the  weaknesses  of  youth,  while  our  {lortion 
is  yet  so  pleaxant,  our  summer  so  bright,  and 
our  hoprx  so  little  scathed,  that  we  can  a(r<»rd 
this  exi>enditiire  of  feeling  witliout  any  aile-  • 
qimte  c.'uif:e.  Ihil  when  watched  with  criti-  ; 
cal  itis]iectiua,  and  cof»IIy  iiuestioiied  as  to 
the  direct  origin  of  our  tfarn.  we  loam  not  to 
cease  to  weep. — ahw,  no !  but  to  weep  only 
in  private,  and  to  wear  for  the  public  a  mask, 
whose  uniiieaniiig  ami  iin|H'itt'triible  aM]M'rt 
bids  defiance  to  that  scrutiny  uhicli  time  and 
experience  have  not  >et  prrpared  urf  (i>  hear- 
Thus  Agnes  ForesttT.  in  tlte  pn*i<eiice  of  her 
aunt,  was  a  correct,  amiable,  and  well-be- 
haved young  lady,  but  hide  more ;  for  the 
full  tide  of  her  warm  tWIings  was  only  |)er- 
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I       "  Wi;y  'io  yvj  h^iF  'iSte.  '"hj*  i  ?~  ronT.T*T^d 
th«^  ^is'int.  "  4.1E  if  I  fiafi  p!qn^*i  you  ini-3  a 
ffi^ar4.Vffir«I  «iii^inrr.?i." 
t       '*  I;  ill  a  vji9:*€l  I  i«ver  '.hfOi^hs  of  before." 
I   •sii'l  A  ^1^  "  and  it  i»q«iire«  tifii<  t/>  decide 

*^  BfJl  whirh  i^oviM  yoa  best  spare  ?  lor.  a« 
■  t}f<y  are  both  likely  to  leave  me  soon.  I  am 
cotiirfaiitly  weii^tn^  and  balancing  the  looes 
-  I  fihalj  inurtain.^ 

I      ^  B^ith  likely  to  leave  you  ?^  said  Agnes, 
;  lookinc^  up. 

I  *•  Yen,  both.  Yo»i  know  Arnold  mort  go 
I  to  college ;  and  Walter,  poor  fellow  I  will 
be  r^iliged  to  pursne  tome  employment  that 
will  zifmd  him  a  maintenance  fur  the  fu- 
ture." 

"  I  knew.''  said  Agnep,  "that  Arnold  was 
cofiKfaiitly  talking  of  college,  but  I  did  not 
underMtand  that  he  really  meant  to  ga^ 

"I  hope  he  doe^,^  replied  the  mother. 
"  H^  wants  knowledge  of  men  and  manners ; 
he  waritji  association  with  the  world,  to  give 
him  a  better  opinion  of  it  But  this  is  no- 
thing to  my  purpose ;  I  want  to  know  which 
of  tliem  you  could  best  Bpare.  I  have  weigh- 
ed the  matter  myself,  and  drawn  my  own 
conclusions ;  and  now  I  ask  you,  just  to  know 
whether  you  agree  with  me." 

Agnes  leaned  back  in  her  chair;  and 
while  playing  with  her  pencil,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  tlic  fire,  gave  her  mind  up  to 
itself,  more  than  she  was  wont  to  do  in  the 
presence  of  her  aunt" 

"  Why,  Arnold,"  said  she  at  last,  **  is  more 
my  companion ;  he  rides  and  walks  with  me 
more  tlian  Walter  does." 

"  And  yet  Walter  trains  your  horse,  and 
takes  care  of  your  dog,  and  feeds  your  birds, 
and  does  ten  times  more  for  yoa." 


'-ft^\u  skif:t^  €  I  ^.^1  mm  CLJB>  kin  tmdhr ; 
:«::  /  L<?  w*T.z  ^i!  r-*7  ibe  wxkL  1  ibonSd 
h^T-t  L.e  ;j%r7«riewi  cc  a^mi^z  umt  be  mold 
zLw^y*  E^ii^  fne&iiLartfj  obtain  good  wfli 
!*roe.  every  i:Tir  ^  turng  ar  ur>d  hini.  MThfle 
fjT  Ar^»  i  i  s.»u'ii  Wvl  soci:  JrradM  anxie- 
ty. re<  htf  charaerer  st^fvi^  not  be  piupcjij 
es?ciiAie>i.  Be«;de«.  wiio  would  be  find  to 
love,  or  i*>  icre  Lim.  amoagvi  tbe  iBoltiliide; 
f^r  who  woaU  ever  dire  inio,  and  dkeover, 
ihe  excelletit  qualities  that  be  boried  ia  his 


-^  Ar.d  pray,  may  I  nak  wbal  tboae  cxed- 
lent  qualides  are  V 

--  Oh !  a  deep,  myBterious.  Byron-lilBe  aort 
of  virtue." 

**I  am  equally  in  the  dark.^  replied  the 
aunt.  "  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  tbe  im>- 
ble  poet    Perhaps  yoa  will  enligbien  me." 

**  A  wil'l  reeklcasneasL  disinterestedjiesB, 
a something,  I*  hardly  know   bow  to 


give  It  a  name.^ 

*^And  the  names  yoa  have  cbosea,  aiy 
dear  niece,  are  so  little  adapted  to  my  pre- 
conceived notions  of  moral  exeellence,  that  I 
confess  i  hardly  understand  yoa.  But,  pasih 
ing  over  his  wildness  and  reekleasnesi^  as 
qualities  which  1,  as  a  mother,  am  not  capa- 
ble ol*  appreciating,  let  me  ask  in  what  way 
he  has  ever  shown  his  disinterestedness?" 

"  Oh !  in  a  thousand  wa>'s,  dear  amit,  if 
you  did  but  know  him  better.  Was  it  not 
he  who  saved  his  brother  from  a  watery 
grave  T' 

^  And  would  not  your  Newfoundland  dog 
have  done  the  same  ?" 

H  I  cannot  talk  with  you,"  said  Agnet, 
half  vexed  and  half  amused,  ''you  torn 
everything  to  ridicule," 

"Ah!  do  not  mistake  me,"  replied  her 
aunt ;  "  nor  think  that  a  mother  can  turn  to 
ridicule  the  melancholy  infatuation  of  her 
own  child,  and  of  one  whom  she  k>ves 
dearly  as  her  own.  I  thought  jron  had  been 
better  taught,  Agnes  Forester,  than  to  call 
that  virtue  which  glitters  only  in  the  distem- 
pered dream  of  a  deUrious  poet  Depend 
upon  it,  there  is  little  virtue  in  those  chatao- 
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ten  which  m'pnrate  themiNilvca  fmm  the 
chain  ol*  human  sympathy,  ami  ninnnt  uroofi 
•lid  bend,  and  devole  themselves  to  tlie  ge- 
neral e^ood  of  st»ciety." 

'*  Tliere  T'  exclaimed  Arnoiti,  as  he  en- 
terrd  just  in  time  to  catr.h  the  clofliin<r  f^rn- 
truce,  **  there  spoke  the  ppiril  ot*  one  who 
deserves  a  crown  of  glory  from  tliat  society 
which  she  idolizes.  Of  glory  f«nch  ns  no- 
thing but  tlie  flanh  of  the  meteor,  and  the 
giinimer  of  the  glow-worm,  an<l  the  sparkle 
ol'  the  sun-beam  on  tlie  wave,  can  rival  in 
stability  and  weight  Arc  you,  my  fair  cou- 
sin, taking  lessons  in  my  mother's  syMem  of 
popularity  i  Allow  me  to  adti  my  voice  to 
hem.  First,  then,  as  a  diiiiful  son,  1  take  up 
her  earnest  injunction,  tliat  you  sloop,  and 
bend,  and  devote  yourself  to  tlie  {^ood  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  better  to  ensure  this  laudable 
end,  you  shall  move  amongst  mankind  u|¥}n 
the  principle  of  the  serpent,  for  ever  eoHing, 
winding,  and  unfolding,  so  as  to  eludii  the 
attacks  of  all  enemies,  and  pierce  with  poi- 
soned fang,  under  the  sliield  of  friendship. 
In  the  ^gnrne  of  life,'  that  weary  clot;  which 
we  call  a  heart,  must  be  cast  otf  and  lell  be- 
hind. You  will  need  notliing  of  your  own, 
but  laughter  fur  the  merry  and  sighs  for  the 
■ad,  good  principles  for  tlie  pious,  and  good 
wislies  for  the  poor.  Add  to  which,  you 
must  h^»ver  ready  to  lend  a  spark  to  the 
rtsing  star,  and  a  hand  to  extinguish  the 
falling ;  you  must  watch  the  siinis  of  tlic 
times,  and  take  tlie  tone  of  the  leader,  what- 
ever that  leader  may  be.  You  must  have  no 
feeling  but  what  serves  to  animate  and 
beantify  your  fare,  no  prejudices  but  those 
of  the  friends  who  surround  you  ;  no  spleen, 
but  when  you  are  wanted  to  fight  their  bat- 
tles ;  no  revenge  hut  lor  their  wrongs ;  no 
hatred  but  for  their  enemies.  With  such 
qualifications  you  may  fairly  mix  in  that 
whirlpool  of  base  paiwions,  fal^lKMHl,  ami 
weariness  which  is  called  society.  IWlieve 
me,  dear  Agnen.  tliere  is  notliing  to  repay 
jrou  for  the  trial,  iiidcsM  you  an:  longing  to 
exchange  your  benuly  for  vile  |uiinU  your 
lair  bruw  tor  wrinkles,  your  smiles  for  de- 
blandishoients,  and  your  warm  heart 


for  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  kindneiis  which 
welromeK  you  into  what  is  called  tlie  *  bo- 
som of  s(»ciety,*  is  nothing  better  than  a 
snare  to  beiruile  yon  into  an  exposure  of 
your  tltoughlii  and  feelings,  that  tlie  vul- 
tures who  prey  u]M>n  tlie  peace  of  their  hu- 
man victims,  may  thniht  their  ravenous 
beaks  into  your  hearts  core.  The  flattery 
which  hails  your  approach,  is  only  to  lure 
you  on  to  frcfh  antics  for  the  sport  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  tJic  generosity  which  heaps 
honours  and  favours  on  your  head,  has  its 
tenfcfld  reward  in  the  chains  which  it  is  thus 
enabled  to  throw  arouiul  your  fect.^' 

**  And  yet,"  observed  Mrs.Percival,  coolly, 
*^  tliiri  society  which  yim  viliiy,  is  made  up  of 
creatures  very  much  resembling  ourselves. 
You,  I  Fuppose,  as  being  most  important, 
personate  one  of  the  vultures  who  prey  with 
tlieir  naughty  beaks.  Agnen  is  amongst  the 
gciierouM,  who  throw  chains — and  since 
there  is  nothing  bi'tter  leA  for  me,  I  must  be 
of  the  multitude  who  laugh  ;"  imd,  so  say- 
ing, she  left  the  dignified  orator  to  enlighten 
his  fair  cousin  yet  furtlier  upon  the  never- 
ending  source  of  eloquence,  tlie  follies  and 
abuses  of  society. 


CHAPTER  III. 

From  that  unfortunate  disunion  of  feeling 
which  too.  frequently  separated  Arnold  Per- 
cival  from  all  intimate  and  heartfelt  com- 
munion witli  hirt  mother,  she  was  accustomed 
to  seek  relief  in  tlie  clear,  constant,  and  ra- 
ii(»nal  diameter  of  her  son  Walter ;  and  now, 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which  ■'he  had  just 
received  for  him.  she  entered  tlie  apartment 
tkat   was  cfuitfitlerrd   exclui>ively  his  own; 
not  Bii  elegant  dn^wing-room,  rich  in  deco- 
raiiofiri  and  peHumery,  where  the  interesting  I 
occupiuit  louiiL'es  at  cuim;   u|M)n   luxurious  ■ 
fcnfas,  or  sits  as  it  were  **  rur|Nirt>ally  amal-  : 
gnmated  willi  the  downy  rushionti,^  glaii-  < 
cing  over  tlie  well-|ieniied,  or  rather  well- 
printed  page  of  a  new  and  fashionable  novel ; 
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but  a  wide,  low,  half-furnished  chamber,  with 
a  north  aspect,  where,  before  a  large  table, 
spread  over  with  papers  and  plans,  rough- 
drawings,  estimates,  and  valuations,  the 
young  engineer  was  accustomed  to  spend 
half  the  day,  and  sometimes  half  the  night 

**  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,"  said  Mrs.. 
Percival,  handing  it  to  him;  and  Walter, 
taking  out  his  penknife,  cut  round  the  wax 
with  as  much  exactness  as  if  he  had  been  a 
collector  of  seals.  With  lips  compressed, 
and  eye  steady  and  sedate,  he  glanced  over 
its  contents,  and  then  presented  it  to  his 
mother. 

It  was  the  letter  he  had  long  been  anx- 
iously expecting,  and  came  to  inform  him 
that  a  situation  for  which  he  had  applied 
some  time  ago,  was  now  open  to  him. 

"  This  is  just  what  you  wished  for,"  said 
Mrs.  Percival,  returning  the  letter ;  and  she 
would  have  congratulated  her  son  on  ihe 
success  of  his  application,  but  for  a  sudden 
difficulty  she  felt  in  accompanying  her  words 
with  that  cheerfulness  of  look  and  manner, 
without  which  congratulations  can  be  of  little 
value.  And  Walter,  too,  kept  his  eyes  closely 
fixed  upon  tlie  elevation  of  a  bridge  which 
lay  before  him,  while  he  expatiated  upon  his 
good  fortune,  as  if  he  wished  to  make  him- 
self desire  it  more  than  he  really  did. 

"And  wheni — "  asked  Mrs.  Percival; 
but  she  could  say  no  more,  for  she  felt  that, 
in  losing  this  excellent  son,  the  repose  of  her 
heart  in  its  domestic  sphere  would  be  gone 
— the  charm  of  happiness  which  bound  her 
to  her  own  fire-side  would  be  broken. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Walter,  rising,  and 
affectionately  taking  his  mother's  hand,  "  I 
suppose  it  must  be  soon.  When  a  hard  task 
has  to  be  accomplished,  the  more  speedily 
we  commence  with  it  the  better.  Were  I 
to  wait  until  I  really  felt  in  my  heart  that  I 
was  willing  to  leave  you,  I  should  be  here 
for  ever :  and  yet  I  would  gladly  have  been 
allowed  more  time."  And  he  fell  into  a  sort 
of  reverie,  in  which  he  recounted,  as  if  think- 
ing aloud,  the  many  things  he  wished  to 
have  accomplished  before  his  departure  from 
home.    These  services,  upon  which  his  heart 


had  been  fixed,  related  chiefly  to  his  mother 
and  :.er  affairs ;  but  the  account  wound  up 
with  the  training  of  a  new  pony,  so  as  to 
make  it  gentle  enough  for  Agnes  to  ride. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  looking  oot 
of  tlie  window,  "  you  need  feel  no  anxiety 
about  the  pony ;  Arnold's  young  horse  seems 
to  suit  Agnes  so  well.  See !  see !  how  she 
reins  it  in."  But  Walter  was,  or  at  least  ap- 
peared to  be,  busy  again  at  his  work,  from 
which  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  beguiled  by 
the  ambling  of  a  high-mettled  steed ;  and 
such  was  his  dislike  to  see  a  woman  brought 
into  any  sort  of  difficulty  or  danger,  without 
a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  that  he  neither 
saw,  nor  wished  to  see,  how  skilfully  Agnes 
could  manage  Arnold's  horse. 

The  road  which'  the  equestrians  had  cho- 
sen was  particularly  suited  to  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  the  misanthrope ;  for  it  led  them 
to  the  brow  of  a  bold  promontory,  where 
they  were  surrounded  by  scenes  of  rugged 
and  lonely  grandeur,  amidst  which  man  in 
his  civilized  and  social  state,  could  hardly 
find  a  resting  place.  Here,  when  the  storm 
was  raging,  and  the  breakers  dashed  against 
the  white  rocks,  and  curled  in  foaming  eddies 
far  up  into  the  echoing  caves,  Arnold  wonM 
oHen  come,  and  stand  a  silent  and  delighted 
spectator  of  the  warring  elements.  But  now 
the  san  had  risen  upon  a  clear  and  smiling 
day,  and  the  wind  was  so  still  that  the  leaves 
scarce  fluttered  on  the  topmost  boughs,  and 
therefore  Arnold  had  asked  his  cousin  Agnes 
to  join  him  in  his  ride ;  and  she,  with  that 
submissive  gentleness  with  which  women  are 
sometimes  too  apt  to  bow  to  lofly  and  Aro- 
manding  spirits,  had  laid  aside  her  pencil 
and  her  books,  and  equipped  herself  for  a 
morning's  excursion — perhaps  not  unwfl- 
lingly  ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  interesting 
companion  which  Arnold  could  make  him- 
self when  he  chose  to  condescend,  riding  it- 
self was  a  perfect  delight  to  her;  cuid  the 
fresh  air  that  swept  over  the  high  promon- 
tory, at  whose  base  the  mighty  ocean  was 
slumbering,  the  cry  of  innumerable  sea-birds 
perched  upon  the  ledges  of  the  eliflfa^  or 
stretching  their  white  wings,  and  sailiiig 
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away — away  over  the  blue  depth  of  filent 
waterii  the  ■un-beamt  dancing  on  the  pebbly 
flhore,  now  revealing  tlie  minute  and  ejcqui- 
flite  workmanship  of  nature  in  the  featlicry 
•ea-weed  and  the  iparkling  ihells,  and  then 
lighting  up  the  bold  outline  of  stupendous 
rocks,  and  throwing  back  their  shadows  far 
and  deep — all  combined  to  give  life,  and  joy, 
and  animation,  to  one  who  was  peculiarly 
formed  for.  that  happiness  which  derives  a 
perpetual  supply  from  the  grandeur,  and 
beauty,  and  harmony,  of  the  creation. 

Arnold,  too,  was  wont  to  feel  a  lighter  and 
more  genial  spirit  stirring  within  lum,  when 
away  from  the  haunts  of  man ;  nor  was  Ag- 
nes tlie  less  happy  that  hers  was  the  only 
companionship  which  his  reserved  and 
gloomy  nature  could  brook. 

**  He  hates  mankind,  but  he  does  not  hate 
me ;  to  others  he  is  sullen  and  unsocial,  but 
to  me  generous  and  kind ;  the  chords  which 
produce  nothing  but  harsh  and  discordant 
sounds  for  the  vulgar  ear,  are  turned  to 
melody  for  mine;"  was  the  frequent  lan- 
guage of  her  heart,  which  bounded  witli  tri- 
umpliant  gladness  at  tlic  thought ;  and,  with 
the  happiness  of  one  who  rejoices  over  a  se- 
cret treasure,  fully  sensible  of  its  intrinsic 
worth,  though  aware  that  others  are  not  ca- 
pable of  estimating  its  value,  she  uttered 
many  a  cordial  response  to  the  fitful  and  ca- 
pricious reveal ings  of  that  heart,  which  ex- 
posed its  internal  workings  to  no  eye  but 
hers. 

A  Her  standing  for  some  time  upon  a  com- 
manding height,  wliich  overlooked  the  seay 
Arnold  pmjiofied  thnt  thry  Khoultl  leave  thrir 
horses  at  a  small  inn,  fn-qtieiited  chiefly  by 
fishermen,  and  situated  in  n  deep  rnvine 
whif'h  opened  tltroUL^h  iinTipiiouii  rlillrf 
down  to  the  only  huidi[i<r  p!iire  in  tlicir  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  Ilrre,  in  u  liitit* 
sandy  creek,  lay  ArnoIdV  own  boat  in  whirh, 
not  only  when  tlie  wavcK  were  nilm  im  now. 
but  sometimes  when  it  needed  a  htoady  brain 
and  adventurous  spirit  to  tempt  thfir  awak- 
ened fury,  he  was  accustomed  b>  work  his 
pfpsage  through  the  breakers,  and  then,  rest- 
ing on  his  oars,  would  dream  away  hours  of 


solitary  musing.  With  stout  and  manly  ef- 
forts, he  now  pushed  otf  from  the  shore,  and 
Agnes,  to  whom  tlie  air  and  exercise  of  .the 
morning  had  given  more  tlian  her  wonted 
share  of  freshness  and  beauty,  seated  herself 
like  his  good  genius  beside  him. 

"Look  Arnold,"  said  she,  clasping  her 
hands  with  enthusiasm,  "  look  at  tlie  white 
rocks  now!  Hark!  to  the  cry  of  the  sea 
birds,  and  the  roar  of  the  surf  in  those  hoi- 
low  caves.  And  then  the  elear  depth  be- 
neath us ! — Behold  what  a  world  is  below ! 
Masses  of  stupendous  magnitude  like  tlie 
dills  above,  down,  down  to  an  immeasura- 
ble depth !  Think  if  we  should  strike  upon 
some  of  their  rugged  and  frightiul  pinnacles 
which  are  barely  discernible  through  the 
deceitful  water ;  ii*  a  gale  should  arise,  or  a 
whirlpool  draw  us  in  with  its  devouring 
strength  !"— 

"Then  we  should  die  together!"  said  Ar- 
nold, and  Agnes  looked  up  into  his  face  to 
see  if  there  was  more  in  his  words  than  '  met 
the  ear.' 

Accustomed  to  behold  him  on  all  occa- 
sions with  eyes  cold  and  averted,  she  now 
blushed  to  fmd,  tliat  for  tlic  first  time  in  her 
life,  they  were  fixed  upon  her  with  tender- 
ness and  deep  interCKt;  fur  such  was  tlie 
high  tone  of  liis  reserved  and  stately  charac- 
ter, and  such  more  especially  had  been  his 
uniformly  respectful  delicacy  towards  her- 
self, that  she  had  never  before  been  remind- 
ed by  look  or  word,  of  the  prolMibilily  tiiat  he 
could  he  more  to  her  than  n  brother. 

J  low  miirhty  and  myNterious  are  the  influ- 
cures  of  HSfiociatinn,  which  strike  tlie  mulii- 
tuiliiiouR  krys  of  tliuuf;ht  and  fecliiif?.  minie- 
tiifiPH  rin^ritii;  a  lh(niF»iid  chiinsri's  u\Hm  a 
Kiiiijlc  word  or  an  unrx|HTteil  liMik  ! 

For  Konie  time  AirncN  rfniaincd  in  pilciit  | 
iiiUHii?.  Iirr  head  turned  nwny  In  mi  Arnold,  j 
and  luT  hafid  lirnnpitiir  down,  ko  iih  jni-f  to 
toiirh  the  fspiirklini;  waters  that  rippled 
airaiii»>l  the  i<i(le  of  the  Ihiui.  Her  eye  uini* 
dered  over  the  wide  t<reiie  iif  Niileniioiir  and  , 
beauty  that, was  spread  bcfurc  her.  and  ap-  | 
parently  her  mind  wt*nt  along  witii  it  jiio 
the  clells  and  fissures  of  the  rocks,  where  the 
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sea-weed  lay  in  dark  and  heavy  masses,  or 
high  up  to  the  promontory's  brow,  or  far  into 
the  liorizon,  where  a  few  white  sails  were 
seen  like  aerial  beings  winging  tlieir  flight 
to  a  distant,  it  might  be,  to  a  happier  land. 
Alas !  no !  her  thoughts  had  now  little  to  do 
with  the  loveliness  of  nature.  Her  imagina- 
tion was  in  tlie  land  of  visions,  conjuring  up 
strange  pictures  of  tlie  future,  in  which  the 
only  actors  that  appeared  in  her  air-built 
castles  were  herself,  and  tliat  mysterious  and 
unfathomable  being  who  seemed  formed  to 
be  the  ruler  of  her  destiny. 

**Here,"  said  Arnold,  replacing  his  oars 
and  folding  his  arms,  ''here  is  loneliness 
enough.  Ah !  give  me  the  inhospitable  des- 
ert, where  I  may  breathe  and  move  in  free- 
dom ;  or  tlie  wide  waste  of  boundless  ocean, 
where  upon  its  restless  bosom  '  I  still  may 
ride  and  sleep.* " 

"And  here,"  said  Agnes,  "would  it  be 
your  happine^ss  to  be  alone  T' 

**  No,  not  alone.  If  any  mortal  mixture  of 
earth*8  mould  could  be  found,  whose  sense 
of  enjoyment  was  like  my  own ;  and  not  of 
enjoyment  only,  but  of  wrong,  and  injury, 
and  weariness,  and  oppression. — No,  Agnes, 
there  is  not,  there  cannot  be  a  creature  con- 
stituted like  myself." 

"  But  is  it  necessary  that  the  people  with 
whom  we  live  should  have  feelings  and  pre- 
judices like  our  own?" 

"  Ah !  there  you  touch  the  root  of  my  mal- 
ady. I  cannot  live  with  people.  If  1  hold 
any  companionship,  it  must  be  with  one  be- 
ing, and  one  only,  and  if  that  being  could  not 
look  upon  human  nature  witli  sentiments  like 
mine — if  she  brought  with  her  a  bright  eye, 
a  rosy  check,  and  a  heart  warm  and  social 
as  your  own;  how  then  could  she  endure 
my  moodiness,  or  sacrifice  tlie  bloom  of  her 
life  to  the  premature  winter  of  mine  ?" 

"  She  would  endeavour,"  said  Agnes,  lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  liis  arm,  ''to  make  the 
mipanthrope  less  moody.  She  would  tell 
him  that  the  wide  universe,  even  in  whose 
deserts  are  fountains  of  delight,  was  created 
by  a  Being  wi«e  and  merciful,  who  has  al- 
io w^.d  to  the  creatures  of  his  formation  just 


happiness  enough  in  this  life  to  make  them 
wish  for  eternity,  and  just  sadicient  mfferiBg 
and  trial  to  fit  tliem  for  everlasting  enjoy- 
ment That  it  is  not  only  in  the  «inbeam% 
and  the  ocean,  and  tlie  free  air  of  the  wilder- 
ness, that  we  feel  his  goodness ;  but  in  the 
power  and  might  of  human  intellect,  in  the 
unshackled  intercourse  of  mind,  and  in  the 
kindly  affections  of  relationship  and  home.'* 
"  And  how  would  you  teach  this  to  me  7" 
"  To  those  who  can  feel,  there  are  many 
ways  of  teaching.  But,  come,  it  is  time  to 
return." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Whek  the  equestrians  reached  Mrs.  Per- 
cival's  door,  Walter  appeared  as  usual,  as 
if  by  a  kind  of  magic  which  brought  him  al- 1 
ways  to  the  very  spot  where  Agnes  wished 
to  dismount,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  wanted  a  helping  hand,  and  was  happy 
to  find  a  cheerful  welcome  back.  To-day, 
however,  she  only  answered  by  a  slight  in- 
clination of  her  head,  and  scarcely  a  single 
smile  to  Walter's  congratulations  on  her  safe 
return  ;  nor  did  she  appear  either  surprised 
or  deeply  interested,  when  he  said,  in  a  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  manner,  as  they  walked  to- 
gether into  the  house,  "  I  am  going  to  leave 
you,  Agnes." 

"  Going  to  leave  us !    When  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  I  believe." 

"  What,  so  soon  I" 

But  all  this  was  said  with  such  a  careless 
and  wandering  eye,  tliat  Walter,  whose 
heart  had  been  full  enough  before,  turned 
suddenly  away  from  his  unfeeling  cousin, 
and  scarcely  exchanged  another  word  with 
her  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

It  is  true  her  behaviour  appeared  unfeeling 
to  one  who  was  looking,  on  tliis  occasion  at 
least,  for  a  little  sympathy — a  little  kindnesn^ 
in  return  for  all  that  he  had  lavished  upon  her: 
but  it  is  fortunate  for  the  human  heart  t||fit 
it  cannot  feel  at  all    points  at  the  same 
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time ;  and  Agnea  had  seen  a  mrt  of  vision 
that  luoming,  which  left  her  Htde  iiitorcst  for 
Uie  reaiiitrs  around  lier. 

Tlie  eveninijr  ol*  the  »ame  day  was  nppnt 
liy  Walter  and  his  moUier  in  all  the  hustle  of 
prpparation,  in  which  he  apjM'ared  (o  tuk«Mui 
unu»>ually  active  jtart  hurryiiijo^  from  ruoni  to 
r.ioni  with  a  Hnn  and  deterfuined  vii*\\  as  il' 
the  very  viiilence  witli  which  he  trod  tlie 
lliiofH  at  the  same  time  trampled  down  Fome 
|t:iinful  ami  almost  uiicontrolahliy  fei'Iin^. 
Thf  nuLThly  hiiMiiitiw  uf  packiiii;  wtis  at  last 
nearly  comph*t«'d ;  unloaded  shelvcH  and 
empty  drawirm  were  aurain  examined,  and 
one  tiling  otdy  was  wanteil — a  piece  of  mufiii\ 
which  Affnes  ha<l  copied  for  liim,  and  whicli 
was  still  amongst  her  own,  heneath  tlie  piano 
in  tlie  dniwinjj^-room.  His  strong  hand 
tremhled  when  lie  touched  the  door ;  but  he 
did  open  it  at  laxt;  and  there,  half  shrouded 
in  tlje  muslin  dr.i|)ery  of  tlie  window,  stoml 
hi*«cfiu^in  and  his  brother,  with  the  pale  moon- 
beams Kliininix  on  them  through  the  frin<rt>  of 
j«*a«uiuii«*.  whic'i  formed  a  canopy  ahovt% 
and  M*iit  forth  its  dflicious  odours  throuirh 
tlie  caM^mcnt,  now  thrown  o]M*n  to  admit  the 
swret  sernU»  and  sounds  of  summer^s  twilight 
hour. 

The  two  frientlH,  who  looked  so  much  like 
lovf-fM,  were  carrying  on  an  earnci>t  conver- 
ssituin  ill  low  niurmurs,  which  was  hardly  in- 
lemipted  by  Walter's  entmnre.  Quick  as 
tlioiighL.  he  turned  ov«*r  all  the  mu^ir,  and 
thi'n,  snatch isi:;  up  the  pif^cc.  lit*  wanted, 
stumbled  over  an  ottoman,  and  hurritril  out 
ot*  tlir  rofini,  humming  a  merry  tune  iis  In* 
went. 

Whether  Agnes  liad  never  been  told  that 
her  rfiunin  would  leave  early  in  the  ninrniii£r, 
or  whether,  aAt'r  lieing  told,  she  hatl  really 
torgfitten  it,  do4*s  not  appear  very  derided. 
When  stie  r«*tired  to  rei^t  that  night,  however, 
h!ie  had  no  definiii;  idea  that,  to  see  him 
again  betore  his  departure,  it  would  Im*  ne- 
r<*«sary  to  shake  olF  her  clumbers  long  b<*fori; 
ihe  usual  hmir;  nor^indeeil,  ifiihe  ha<i  b<'en 
till  1.  would  tliifi  have  been  eiuiily  accomplish- 
e.i  2  I'or  sleep  was  long  tJiat  night  in  viNiting 
her  eyelids— sueh  lively  and  buried  images 


gatliered  round  her,  amongst  which  her 
cousin  Arnold  bore  no  insignificant  part 
Every  development  of  his  mysterious  charac- 
ter was  examined,  admired,  and  dwelt  upon. 
Looks,  wortls,  and  circumstances,  were  re- 
called ;  coinparisfins  were  drawn ;  disjoint- 
ed tilings  were  unite^l ;  qualities  the  most  op- 
posite to  each  oilier  were  reconciled  and 
minified  ;  and  then  all  were  woven  togctlier 
into  that  frail  and  fantastic  garment  which 
imagination  throws  over  tlie  future,  bf*auti- 
lying,  in  tite  ili.mance,  that  which,  on  a  nearer 
apjiniach,  may  pn>ve  to  be  notliing  better 
than  a  waste  or  a  ruin. 

With  the  firnc  dawn  of  the  morning,  Wal- 
ter arose  and  looked  out  u|M>n  the  dewy 
lawn.  '*  Plere  they  will  wander  in  the  cool 
evening."  thought  he,  **when  I  am  panting 
in  the  dust  of  the  city.     Hut  it  matters  not 

I  will  never  eat  tlie  bread  of  idleness ;  and 
when  I  can  assist  my  mother,  she  will  be 
belter  able  to  allord  a  home  for  Agnes ; — 
|M'rhnps  Asnies  will  not  need  one  then," 
was  the  thought  which  followed  ;  and  there 
is  no  knowinir  where  his  meditations  might 
have  carried  him.  had  not  hirt  mother  tap])ed 
gently  at  his  door,  and  asked  some  kind 
question  al>out  his  comfort  It  was  evident 
tlint  the  night  had  not  been  to  her  a  season 
of  rest ;  and,  with  tearful  eyefl  she  now 
called  her  son  to  join  her  at  that  melancholy 
place  of  nM*eting — an  early  breakfiist-fable, 
l>eforc  a  painful  separation  and  a  long  jour- 
i  ney.  Toir<'lher  they  WW  the  room  ;  but 
Walter  stood  behind  Hir  one  moment  as 
theypasited  hiscoiisiirs  door,  to  hear  if  there 
was  any  sound  within  ;  but  he  never  tnisted 
himnclf  with  her  name,  and  Mrs.  IVrcival  was 
too  much  ahiAorhed  in  her  own  griefs  to  recol- 
lect that  any  thing  could  airgravale  his. 

Ah  for  Aniol.l,  there  was  no  n*ni*on  why 
he  Khoulildiidurh  himself  in  the  morning,  tor 
he  had  visited  hiri  brother  in  his  own  cham- 
ber the  night  lM'f»n*,  and  very  propt-rly  taken 
leave  of  him  there.  So,  Walter  Fat  down 
with  U'lA  m^her,  and  irietl  to  drink  her  scald- 
ins.'  tra.  and  to  Hwallow  the  tisid  which  Khe 
continually  pn*stied  u|Mm  his  plate.  His 
watch  lay  la'side  him  on  the  table,  and  he 
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would  have  given  «eoinetIiing  just  then  to 
know  what  length  of  time  was  required  for 
a  young  lady  to  drees.  One  quarter  afler 
another  passed  away,  and  Waller  grew  al- 
ternately hot  and  cold,  red  and  white,  hurt 
and  irritated  ;  and  yet,  no  sound  was  heard 
upon  tlie  stairs.  At  last,  when  the  half 
hour  wliich  he  liad  allowed  himself  had 
fairly  expired,  he  took  up  tlie  watch,  and  re- 
turned it  to  his  pocket,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  "  decidedly  given  the  matter  up;" 
and  having  done  this,  he  had  more  thoughts 
to  spare  for  his  mother,  and  coiiscqiiently 
took  leave  of  her  witli  the  warmth  and  ten- 
derness of  one  whotfe  heart  was  almost  ex- 
clusively her  own. 

Something  af\er  this  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten,  and  although  the  domestics  would 
apy  of  them  have  run  up  stairs  or  down  in  an 
instant,  esteeming  it  a  privilege  to  serve  him, 
he  either  could  not  or  would  not  explain  ex- 
actly what  he  had  left  behind  ;  but  hurr}- ing 
back  to  his  own  room,  strode  along  the  pas- 
sage with  such  a  tremendous  tread  as 
would,  he  tiiought,  have  been  enough  to 
awaken  the  "seven  sleepers  of  Christen- 
dom." But  no — it  would  not  do.  Young 
ladies  can  sometimes  sleep  very  Houmlly 
when  tlieir  cousins  are  going  away ;  and 
Waller,  when  lie  looked  bark  to  the  house, 
and  up  to  the  second  row  of  windows,  saw  no 
white  handkerchief  waving  as  a  farewell  sign. 

There  are  few  things  in  life  more  hateful 
than  the  first  conviction  we  feel  of  our  own 
ingratitude  to  those  who  we  know  will  be 
deeply  pained  by  our  neglecL 

Before  Agnes  had  quite  finished  the  du- 
ties of  her  toilet,  at  a  late  hour  that  njorn- 
ing,  the  thought  struck  her  that  it  was 
possible  Walter  might  be  gone ;  and  ihat, 
even  if  he  were  not,  she  had  much  to  atone 
for  in  her  unkind ness  the  day  before ;  for 
she  had  not  done  him  the  slightest  service, 
nor  even  made  him  the  otfer  of  any.  And 
then  she  excused  herself  by  tliinking  that 
her  aunt  was  one  who  never  wis|jpd  for  help ; 
and  Walter,  too,  was  of  the  same  indepen- 
dent spirit;  besides,  he  had  not  been  so 
pleasant  lately  as  he  used  to  be.    He  had 


grown  more  cold  and  distant,  and  the 
knew  whether  her  company  was  a; 
to  him  or  not    But  she  would  go  directly 
and  look  for  him  in  tlie  garden,  and  ask  him 
if  there  was  any  thing  she  could  do. 

On  her  descent  to  the  garden  with  tbii 
laudable  resolution,  Agnes  was  met  by  a 
boy  bringing  home  her  dog. 

'•  Where  have  you  been,  Peter  T"  eaid  ahe, 
"  and  who  told  you  to  take  my  dog  1" 

"Mr.  Walter,  ma'am,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  gave  me  strict  orders  to  exercise  him  eveiy 
day.  He  cliose  to  walk  two  miles  with  him 
himseif  this  morning,  on  purpose,  as  he  ^d, 
to  play  with  the  poor  animal  for  the  last 
time,  and  to  show  me  how  to  make  him  take 
to  the  water,  and  then  to  rub  his  coat,  and 
all  how  I  am  to  manage  him ;  for,  as  he  said, 
just  as  the  coach  was  driving  up,  '  the  poor 
fellow  perhaps  would  miss  him  more  than 
some  otliers  would.' " 

This  reproach,  simple  as  it  was,  and  alto- 
gctlier  unintentional,  struck  Agnes  to  the 
heart ;  and  she  retired  to  her  own  room  to  ; 
pour  out  tlie  bitter  and  burning  tears  of  self 
c(H\(lemnation. 

The  coach  which  Walter  had  chosen  as 
the  most  suitable  vehicle  for  himself  and 
his  sorrows,  was  one  nmch  celebrated  for 
its  rapid  and  furious  progress ;  and  though 
ollon  inclined  to  pity  the  poor  horses,  he 
was  upon  tlie  whole  well  pleased  with  the  j 
speed  with  which  he  passed  through  Uie 
air ;  the  dangerous  swing  of  the  carriage, 
the  shrill  notes  of  the  bugle,  and  tiie  wonder 
and  acclamation  with  which  the  arrival  of 
such  a  vehicle  is  always  hailed  by  the  un- 
tiring rabble,  8up])lying  tlie  stimulus  which 
he  wanted  from  witliout,  to  relieve  that 
which  was  somewhat  too  intense  within. 

It  was  a  close  and  sultry  evening  when 
this  gallopping  phenomenon  readied  tlie 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  whirling  along  in 
an  incrciised  vortex  of  dust  and  impurity, 
the  horses  foaming  and  panting  in  tlie  heated 
atmosphere,  the  coacj^man  stunning  the 
ears  of  his  fellow  travellers  with  oaths  and 
rude  jesty,  the  busy  multitude  through  which 
they  now  passed  evincing  their  metropoU- 
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kidiflbreDce  by  tlie  apatlty  with  which 
they  looked  up  from  amongst  their  heaps  of 
withered  vegetable*,  or  peeped  from  the 
•till  more  disgusting  appendages  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  slaughterers'  dens,  wiping  their 
wrinkled  brows  with  well-worn  aprons,  and 
kicking  the  lean  dogs  that  came  to  smell 
(for,  alas !  they  might  not  tiete)  their  dainty 
viands.  Then  the  rattle  of  carts  and  car- 
rimg«*t,  and,  beyond  in  tlie  distance,  the  un- 
ceasing and  interminable  din  of  this  human 
hive !  What  a  situation  for  the  heart-sick 
traveller,  whose  senses  had  been  awakened 
in  childhood  to  the  music  of  summer  birds, 
the  murmuring  of  pure  waters,  the  green 
pastures  juid  flowery  meadows,  the  scent  of 
hay  fields,  and  all  the  sweet  sounds  and 
sights  tliat  (ill  up  tlie  treasury  of  nature. 

Could  Walter  have  looked  back  to  the 
scenes  of  liis  childhood, — to  tlie  favourite 
haunts  of  his  maturer  years,  he  would  have 
seen,  at  the  very  same  hour  which  first  found 
him  a  weary  and  comfortless  inhabitant  of  the 
city,  a  little  boat  pushed  oflf  from  a  rocky 
•here  against  which  the  idle  waves  were 
gently  heaving  with  a  regular  and  lulling 
sound,  while  all  beyond  was  bright  and 
silent  as  a  sea  of  glass.  The  shadows  of 
the  majestic  clifis  fell  far  over  the  sleeping 
waters,  while  here  and  there,  a  bold  frag- 
ment of  rock  caught  the  last  tinge  of  gold- 
en sunset,  and  the  western  sky  was  lighted 
up  with  such  refulgence,  that  the  waving 
tendrils  of  wild  plants  which  grew  upon  the 
brow  of  the  precipice  were  shaped  out  in 
clear  and  distinct  outline.  It  was  almost 
profanation  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  such  a 
scene  even  with  the  splashing  oar ;  so  Ar- 
nold rested  from  his  labours,  and  Agnes, 
bending  o\'rr  the  side  of  the  boat,  seemed  to 
watch  the  feathere  of  the  sea-bird  as  tliey 
sailed  past  her  on  the  surface  of  the  gliding 
oirrenL 

-*  Poor  Walter  !*"  said  slie,  at  last,  witli  an 
ioToluntary  sigh. 

••  I  should  pay  happy  Walter,"  observed 

Arnold.    *^  Who  would  not  rather  bid  adieu 

to  breaking  hearts,  than  live  for  ever  with 
those  ^wbo  cannot  bless  them^whom  they 
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cannot  bless.'  It  is  happier  to  feel  that  there 
is  a  diain  which  binds  you  to  some  human 
fellowship,  e\'en  though  that  chain  should  be 
strained  to  its  utmost  stretch :  tlian  to  stand 
alone  as  I  do,  and  to  know  that  in  your  mo- 
ments of  weakness,  you  can  have  no  support 
beyond  yourself." 

"  Ah !  now,"  said  Agnes,  *<  you  speak  as 
I  would  always  have  you  speak.  Why. 
why  should  yoa  be  oppressed  witii  this  mis- 
erable loneliness,  when  the  world  has  so 
many  warm  hearts  for  those  who  will  but 
seek  and  value  them  ?" 

^  But  none  for  me,  Agnes.  It  is  my  des- 
tiny to  be  for  ever  pining  for  something 
whicli  I  cannot  find  in  this  weary  life ;  some- 
thing more  constant  and  sincere  than  the 
general  character  of  society  affords ;  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  durable  than  that  all- 
prevailing  and  palpable  mockery  which  you 
call  friendship." 

**  The  ties  of  relationsliip,"  said  A^es, 
'*  when  rightly  estimated,  afford  us  much  of 
strength  and  consolation  in  seasons  of  trial 
and  difficulty.  Have  you  not  a  mother, 
whose  devotedness  to  her  diildren  is  most 
exemplary,  and  a  brother " 

"My  mother,"  replied  Arnold,  "has  no 
longer  that  afTection  for  me  which  constitut- 
ed the  happiness  of  my  childhoo4l.  The 
melancholy  fact  is,  that  1  have  worn  it  out 
by  my  morose  and  sullen  temper.  My 
brotlier,  too,  whether  from  the  difference 
which  he  feels  in  our  circumstances,  or  from 
some  other  inexplicable  cause,  has  become 
reserved  and  distant  towards  me ;  so  that 
you,  Agnes,  are  the  only  being  upon  earth 
to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart  or  communi- 
cate the  feelings  moft  intimately  connected 
with  it." 

'*  Shall  I  tell  you,*"  replied  Agnes.  ""  why 
otliers  cannot,  or  rather  do  not,  Khare  in 
that  intimacy  which  I  enjoy?  It  is  because 
your  character  is  never  unveiVd  b.-'fure  them. 
It  would  l>e  unrearanable  to  expert  that  any 
one  sliould  love  us  because  of  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  uur  exiiitenre,  or  even  for  some 
latent  feeling  of  regard  which  lies  dormant 
at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  unknown  to  any 
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being  but  omelyes.  There  moit  be  a  mu- 
tual uriJerstanding.  occaflionaliy  an  un- 
reserved exposure  of  the  inner  mind,  accom- 
panied by  innumerable  little  acts  of  Idndnese 
atiJ  consideration  to  eonstitne  the  happinets 
and  tlie  durabilty  of  all  earthly  attachments. 
Your  heart  is  l>ound  up  within  too  narrow  a 
compass;  all  its  best  feelings  which  migh; 
shoot  up  aod  flourish,  and  bring  forth  fruits 
oC  gladness,  ami  beauty,  and  benefit  to  man- 
kind, return  without  having  found  an  object, 
and  fall  beck  upon  itself  with  deadly  and 
opprciisive  weight.  Oh !  be  to  others  what 
you  are  to  me,  and  they  wili — they  must" — 
*^  love  you,"  slie  would  have  added,  and  the 
time  was  when  she  could  have  spoken  these 
words  with  the  same  earnest  gravity,  and 
without  one  thought  of  shame ;  but  now  her 
cheek  was  spread  over  with  aborning  blush, 
and  her  eyes  looked  away  from  him  whom 
she  was  addressing,  and  she  found  out  again 
that  it  was  time  to  return  home,  for  the  moon 
was  just  rising  over  the  silvery  waters,  and 
tlic  distant  line  of  coast  grew  indistinct  in  the 
dimness  of  summer  twilight 


so  calloos  to  an  other  feeliogiL    WeB  dil 
the  poet  say, 


CHAPTER  V. 

Although  the  departure  of  Walter  Perci- 
val  was  felt  as  a  severe  loss  by  every  mem- 
ber of  his  mother's  household,  she  herself 
was  the  only  inconsolable  sufferer;  and 
much  she  wondered  that  Agnes,  who  had 
shared  so  largely  in  his  kindness*,  and,  she 
suspected,  in  his  love,  should  go  about  her 
usual  occupations  as  cheerfully  as  if  no  in. 
road  had  been  made  upon  her  sphere  of  en- 
joyment It  is  true,  she  sometimes  be- 
mo.incd  his  absence,  and  exclaimed,  "  How 
much  I  miss  poor  Walter!"  but  her  looks 
were  not  exactly  suited  to  her  words,  and 
Mrs.  Percival  was  little  gratified  to  hear 
her  favourite  son  perpetually  spoken  of  as 
"  poor  Walter !" 

"There  must  be,  and  there  is,  a  reason," 
said  tlie  sage  lady  to  herself)  '^  why  Agnes  is 
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for  here  is  my  poor  nieoe  wasting  her  yoong 
affections  upon  this  statue  of  a  man,  who 
will  never  make  her  any  other  retom  than 
j  in  cold  civilities,  and  long  stories  about  hk 
own  dark  destiny ;  and  blindly  overlooking, 
slighting,  and  forgetting  the  kindest  mi 
most  generous  heart  that  ever  wanned  a 
human  bosom." 

It  is  possible  that  Agnes  Forrester  ww 
not  quite  so  blind  as  her  wise  aunt  sospeet- 
ed ;  for  a  woman's  heart  does  not  always  go 
along  with  her  judgment,  bnt  will  sometiiiwi 
strike  off  in  an  oblique  direction,  leaving  the 
intellectual  faculties  to  wonder  at  its  eceen- 
trie  movements.  Besides  wliich,  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  society  has  so  lettered 
us  with  the  chains  of  false  delicacy^  that  we 
are  not,  on  any  account,  to  suspect  the  dt- 
signs  of  a  gentleman  until  an  offer  of  nuv- 
riage  has  really  and  bona  Jide  passed  hit 
lips :  and  Agnes,  like  many  other  girls  of 
her  age,  and  in  her  circumstances,  was  glad 
to  lay  hold  of  the  plea  for  continuing  her  ia- 
tiniacy  with  Arnold.  '^  For  I  have  yet  no 
right,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  "to  suppose 
tliat  he  values  me  in  any  other  way  than  as 
tlie  playmate  of  his  youth ;  and  if  he  ever 
should,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  into 
account  his  capability  for  making  a  good 
husband,  when  he  offers  himself  as  one." 

Now  tliere  was  .something  in  this  last 
homely  expression  that  always  brought  a 
chill  along  with  it,  when  applied  to  her  cou- 
sin Arnold  ;  and  yet  what  must  all  their  sail- 
ing, dreaming,  and  moon-gazing  come  to, 
but  either  this  or  nothing. 

"  Oh !  that  I  could  ask  counsel  of  my 
aunt,"  said  she ;  but  Arnold  was  at  that  in- 
stant by  her  side,  and  she  asked  counsel  only 
of  her  own  heart 

"Has  my  mother  told  you,"  asked  he, 
"  that  I  am  really  going  to  try  my  fortune  at 
college  ?" 

"  She  has ;  and  I  only  wonder  that  1  never 
heard  it  from  yourself." 
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*  It  !•  to  impoOTible  for  me  to  believe  any 
one  intereficd  in  my  fate,'*  replied  the  mis- 
anthrope, ''that  if  any  thinijr  extraordinary 
were  to  happen  to  me,  which  I  mu^t  reveal, 
I  believe  I  ihould  tell  it  to  the  winds  and 
waves." 

A^es  bent  down  her  head,  and  the  deep 
shadow  of  her  lon^,  dark  eyc-lashes  conceal- 
ed the  glisteninj^  of  her  tears. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  she  at  last,  ^  what  earth- 
ly token,  what  pledge  or  proof,  in  word  or 
deed,  would  be  sufficient  to  convinre  you 
that  you  were  dear  to  any  human  heart  7" 

**  I  never  feel  so  near  that  blessed  truth," 
answered  he,  '^  as  when  I  am  in  your  pre- 
sence ;  but  one  hour  of  solitary  musing  al- 
ways undeceives  me,  and  I  am  lonely  and 
deNolate  again/' 

^  Oh !  do  not  indulge  in  these  unsocial 
and  unprofitable  musings,"  said  Agnes,  for- 
getting, in  her  earnest  warmth,  all  that  had 
so  lately  occupied  her  thoughts:  "you  are 
liot  lonely — you  never  shall  be  dest>!nte  T' 

Arnold  began  to  think  his  hour  was  at 
hand ;  and,  had  he  been  subject  to  sudden 
impuliies,  tJie  spell  which  l>ound  his  i^cntle 
cousin  to  him  with  more  tlian  vititfTly  atfcction 
would,  probably,  have  bf en  broken,  then  and 
there,  by  a  full  dii«closure  of  his  tiopcs  and 
wishes.  Dut  he  knew  h(T  firm  character  too 
wrll  to  ri»>k  any  xWing  by  raKh  confidence ; 
and  tiierrfore  tliey  sailed  (os|rpther  aj^iin 
upon  the  quiet  sea,  and  Agnes  scrupled  not 
to  be  still  like  a  shadow  by  hin  sid«*. 

^  L<*t  us  go  out,  for  the  last  time,  in  my 
trim  lioat  upon  the  ocpan,"  » lil  Arnold,  tlie 
day  b«*n»re  he  was  to  leave  home  ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  charncterintics  of  a  nielHncholy 
temperament,  that  when  any  sort  of  plea- 
sun*  il'ifs  by  arcid«*iit  oc(*nr,  it  shall  be  Fup- 
p(>«rd  to  be  for  the  Aw/  time;  niid  Ai5n*»s 
heard  the  mouml'td  and  prophetic  tone  in 
wtilch  thtMte  laonls  werr  uiten*d  with  ai*  sa«t 
n  CfMiritfnance  as  even  Arnold  himself  could 
dr«ire. 

If  wnp  a  clear  autumnal  day.  The  yellow 
firfiU  and  vuri#»L^ted  w<»oil»i  were  chithed  in 
morr  tlian  real  lieauty  to  the  youtttful  and 
rominiic  wandrrern,  and  every  wight  and 


sound  in  the  wide  realm  of  nature  was  sanc- 
tified by  the  idea  of  being  seen,  heard,  and 
felt  together  for  the  last  time. 

How  scornfully  can  thoae  who  are  hack- 
neyed in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  busy  life 
look  down  from  the  citadel  of  tlie  world  and 
laugh  at  the  loves  and  the  follies  of  their 
early  years :  but  is  there  not  more  of  bitter- 
ness than  mirth  in  such  laughter  7  and  would 
they  not  give  all  the  wealth  of  the  peopled 
city  to  see  again,  with  eyes  that  were  lighted 
from  within,  and  to  walk  once  more  in  the 
sunshine  of  their  own  hearts  1  It  is  not  thus 
with  the  happy  few  who  are  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  well-spent  life.  They  can  look 
back  with  as  little  of  contempt  as  regret  upon 
the  enjoyments  of  youth,  that  live  in  recol- 
lection like  the  roses  of  summer,  when  the 
cold  snows  are  sleeping  on  the  ground — 
faded  and  fallen,  it  is  true,  yet  fair  and  faith- 
ful pledges  that  tlie  blessings  which  h^ve 
been  may  yet  be  again:  that  tlie  power 
which  first  created  can  still  renew;  and 
that  every  particle  of  our  past  or  present 
happiness  is  an  emanation  from  that  source 
which  is  able  to  fill  the  future  witli  eternal 
joy. 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  two  friends  to  con- 
verse on  any  light  or  trivial  topic,  and  all  the 
bubj»'cts  which  had  lately  affonled  them  tlie 
deepest  interest,  on  this  day  appeared  to  be 
accunipiinied  with  too  close  a  relation  to  tlieir 
own  iridivitlual  feelings  to  be  either  safe  or 
pleasant  ground  to  touch  upon.  Conse- 
quently, they  rode  on  in  almost  unbroken  si- 
lence, yet  each  occupied  by  the  same  train 
of  reflections,  thinking,  as  it  were,  into  each 
others  minds,  feeling  simultaneously,  and 
underNtanding  without  words. 

Arrived  at  Arimhrs  favourite  point  «)f  ob- 
servation, they  stood  upon  the  bf>ld  pntnion- 
tory,  and  grazed  once  more  upon  the  wide 
expiuiNe  of  waters.  **  Without  a  mark,  with- 
out a  bound."  it  liiy  before  thern  liko  the 
ocean  of  infinity,  on  which  tln'ir  tlioneltts 
wen*  finntiiig.  Arnold's  tall  ami  romniand- 
ing  fiifurc  snmmI  upi>n  a  point  i>f  f>ri>jeriifig 
rock,  and  Aunes.  in  her  gentlrr  rtiaracfer, 
belli  her  wonted  station,  like  n  f^iNit-r  npirit, 
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at  his  cide.  There  i»  no  human  lentimental- 
i0t  who  would  not  have  proooanced  tfae«e 
two  beings  lo  bare  been  created  for  each 
other's  happineM ;  but  there  is  moch  to  be 
done  in  the  world,  besides  looking;  triinking. 
or  even  feeling  in  unison  with  tiio«e  we  love ; 
and  liftf  is  altogether  a  very  different  scene  | 
from  a  sea-view  on  a  sonny  day. 

Lightly  upon  the  giaasy  surface  of  the 
ocean  did  Arnold's  little  boat  glide  off  from 
the  rocky  shore;  and  when  he  rested  upon 
his  oars,  there  was  woed  solemn  beauty  and 
stillness  all  aroand,  that  Agnes  was  less  dis- 
posed than  ever  to  interrupt  the  harmony  by 
any  words  of  her  own.  Still  she  had  had 
moch  to  say  to  her  cousin  before  he  left  his 
home,  and  how  could  she  answer  to  her  con- 
science if  she  wasted  this  last  opportunity  ? 

We  have  not  yet  said  that  Agnes  Forester 
was  beautiful,  but  there  was  something  more 
than  beauty  iii  every  change  and  movement 
of  her  expressive  countenance.  Even  in  its 
repose  there  was  more  to  be  learned,  ad- 
mired, and  felt,  than  in  the  most  loquacious 
efibrts  of  many  of  her  sex ;  and,  now,  when 
her  heart  was  labouring  with  a  burden  of 
disinterested  anxiety  and  love,  Arnold  could 
not  choose  but  gaze  upon  her  face,  to  read 
there  what  her  lips,  seemed  unable  to  utter. 
At  last  she  spoke,  and  the  very  tendemera 
of  her  expression  showed  how  far  were  her 
thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  herself. 

^  I  have  oflen  wished,  dear  Arnold,  for  the 
power  of  conveying  my  sentiments  to  you 
without  the  use  of  words,  and  never  more  so 
than  at  this  moment ;  when  I  seem  to  have 
no  proper  language  to  express  the  deep  and 
earnest  desire  which  I  feel  for  your  happi- 
ness. Not  merely  for  your  successful  studies, 
your  satisfactory  allotment  in  life,  or  any  con- 
sideration confined  to  your  temporal  good; 
but  tliat  you  may  shake  off  that  heavy  stu- 
por which  paralyzes  the  faculties  of  your 
mind,  and  stand  forth  amongst  your  fellow 
men  as  good  and  noble  as  the  best." 

^  It  is  my  fate,  Agnes.  It  was  bom  with 
me,  and  will  haunt  me  to  the  grave." 

'^  But  what  is  it  that  makes  our  fate  ?  It 
is  indeed  our  fate  (if  you  choose  to  give  it 


that  name)  lo  be  bom  m 
tioD,  widi  a  certain  fbnn  and  qwiplriiop,  nd 
not  improbably  with  some  peculisr  tendeMj 
of*  con»tisutioo.  both  mental  and  bodily ;  but 
are  all  our  reasoning  &ciihieB|  with  the  power 
to  choo«e  and  adopt  oar  own  babtts,  to  gs 
for  nothing,  while  we  fioat  down  the  streuB 
of  time  as  weak  and  worthless  as  the  weeds 
upon  iliis  wave  1  And.  above  alL  is  the  gnod 
working  of  an  Almighty  power  pledged  Id  ai- 
siet  our  foeble  edortsw  not  to  be  called  into 
promote  the  great  end  of  oor  beings  to  com- 
plete our  preparation  for  a  higher  and  faq^ 
pier  state  of  existence  7^ 

^l  hear  your  %ioice,"  said  Arnold,  '^fiks 
the  music  of  an  angePs  lyre.  It  cfaanns  me 
with  strains  in  which  I  cannot  join.  It  teOi 
me  of  joys  which  never,  never  can  be  mine.' 

''Oh!  do  not  speak  to  me  in  poetry.  I 
have  given  myself  up  loo  much  lo  ideal  b^ 
piness.  This  may  possibly  be  the  kut  time 
that  we  shall  ever  share  together  that  h^py 
confidence  which  has  been  the  blessing  of 
my  life ;  and  none  can  hear  those  boding 
words  with  more  true  sadness  of  heart  than 
I  do  now." 

For  a  few  moments  Agnes  tnmed  away 
her  face,  it  might  be  to  conceal  her  tean^ 
but  she  quickly  resumed — ''I  have  often 
thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  pilan  for  j 
friends  about  to  separate,  each  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  other,  as  their  parting 
charge,  what  they  most  wished  them  to  bear 
in  mind  when  absent" 

^  Tell  this  to  me,"  said  Arnold,  ''and  de- 
pend upon  my  faithfulness." 

«I  have  no  scruple,"  replied  Agnes^  ''in 
saying,  that  you  can  in  no  way  add  to  my 
happiness  more  effectually  than  by  endea- 
vouring, consistently  with  the  designs  of 
Providence,  to  promote  your  own." 

Arnold  looked  disappointed;  and  when 
Agnes  appealed  to  him  for  this  last  duty  to- 
wards herself,  he  coldly  replied,  that  he  knew 
of  no  fault  she  had  to  correct ;  and  as  to  any 
thing  that  would  merely  make  him  happy, 
he  hoped  he  never  should  be  selfish  enough 
to  wish  for  that 

''  This  plan  of  mine,"  said  Agnes  with  a  I 
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'  fligh,  "•  does  not  appear  to  aofwer ;  for,  if  I 
right,  we  are  both  mutually  disap- 


poiDted  in  the  result  You,  because  I  have 
asked  almost  the  only  thing  you  would  not 
do  io  please  me ;  and  I,  because  your  an- 
swer convinces  me  that  you  do  not  love  me : 
for,  since  we  are  all  imperfect  creatures, 
I  have  no  idea  of  that  love  which  does  not 
seek  to  improve  its  object :  and  how  can  this 
be  done,  when  there  ib  wilful  blindness  to 
each  other's  defects  ?" 

"<  Think  anytliing  but  that,"  said  Arnold, 
affectionately  taking  her  hand.  '^  Agnes 
Forester,  you  have  seen  me  as  I  am.  My  na- 
ked soul  has  been  revealed  to  you  without  dis- 
guise ;  lor  I  would  scorn  to  purchase  what  I 
most  desire  by  false  pretensions,  of  any  kind 
whatever.  Yet  I  know,  and  have  long 
known,  that  for  any  one  to  see  me  thus  and 
k>Te  roe,  would  be  impossible.  And  when  I 
tell  you  that  all  tlie  affection  I  am  capable  of 
leeling  is  centred  in  you,  that  you  are  the 
good  angel  that  must  decide  my  destiny,  and 
tluit  I  should  long  since  have  disclosed 
these,  my  real  sentimenti,  but  for  the  cow- 
ardly dread  of  breaking  the  spell  which  has 
been  Uie  only  comfort  of  my  life,  I  await 
your  answer  without  fear;  for  those  who 
hope  nothing,  escape  the  anguish  of  disap- 
pointment. Yet  speak  to  me,  dear  Agne% 
for  I  would  hear  the  last  fatal  sound,  like 
the  closing  of  tlie  prison-door  upon  the 
crimioal,  rather  than  my  darkness  should  be 
again  disturbed  by  such  faint  and  distant 
gleams  of  forbidden  happiness,  as  even  I  at 
times  have  conjured  up." 

A  deep  blush,  like  the  crimson  glow  of 
cTeuiog,  when  it  suddenly  bursts  ibrlh  upon 
ertry  cloud  and  wave,  and  headland  of  tlie 
western  sliore,  had  risen  to  the  face  of  Agnes 
while  Arnold  was  speaking.  Tlirice  she 
strove  to  answer ;  but  tlie  tears  that  fell 
one  aAer  anotlier  from  her  downcajit  eyes 
seemed  to  be  flowing  with  too  full  a  tide  for 
words^  At  last  she  mastered  her  rebellious 
heart,  and  replied,— "^  Arnold,  1  have  long 
knred  you  with  what  I  believed  to  be  the  affec- 
tion of  a  sister.  What  tlmt  afl'ection  might 
hava  become  it  would  be  fruitless  now  to 


conjecture;  for  you  compel  me  to  express 
my  full  conviction,  that  with  one  whose  sen- 
timents and  feelings  are  like  your  own,  there 
could  be  no  real  happiness." 

'*  You  are  right,"  exclaimed  Arnold  with 
bitterness.  ^  It  would  be  worse  tlion  folly 
to  unite  yourself  to  misery.  In  this  world, 
where  truth  and  sincerity  of  feeling  are  without 
worth  or  value,  no  man  should  ask  a  woman 
to  share  his  fortune,  without  he  could  offer 
her  a  light  heart  and  suimy  brow,  and  a 
home  of  unceasing  merriment  and  joy.  You 
are  right,  Agnes  Forester,  to  ask  yourself 
where  would*  be  the  gain.  I  should  be  a 
dull  companion  for  a  winter's  evening,  and 
you  know  it  well." 

"  Hear  me  again,"  said  Agnes,  as  she  ap- 
pealed to  him  through  her  tears,  that  now 
were  falling  without  control  "  You  wrong 
me,  Arnold,  if  3rou  think  it  is  for  myself  only 
that  I  am  speaking.  You  compel  me  to  say 
more  than  woman  should  say ;  to  tell  you, 
that  I  am  unable  to  imagine  any  gratification 
to  my  natural  feelings,  so  great  as  that  of 
cheering  your  hours  of  moodiness  and  sorrow ; 
and  that  I  would  rather  share  your  for- 
tune, were  it  humble  as  my  own,  than  be  set 
apart  for  the  brightest  destiny  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  mortals.  But  in  this  world  we 
live  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  mo- 
ment only,  and  marriage  ii  a  holy  and  en- 
during bond;  and  woe  betide  the  >i'onian 
who  enters  into  it  with  base  or  selfish  views. 
Either  you  must  be  aware  that  the  senti- 
ments you  entertain  of  human  life,  and  the  [ 
duty  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  are  widely  I 
at  variance  with  what  I  believe  to  U*  ri^ht, 
or  my  words  have  hitherto  stronf^ly  l>elied 
my  thoughts.  I  know  not  how  far  a  blind 
and  idolatrous  love  might  in  time  carry  me  j 
on  towards  conformity  with  your  views,  or 
how  it  miglit  soothe  me  into  a  dani^rous  -' 
and  luxurious  repose  in  the  midst  of  tliat  en- 
joyment which  I  am  umable  to  think  of  any- 
where but  witii  you ;  but  1  am  not  blitkd 
now ;  I  wish  not  to  make  an  kiol  rvf^ti  of 
you  ;  I  cannot  conscientiously  biiv  I  lM*licve 
tiiai,  ia  the  present  state  of  your  mind,  you 
could  as<ist  me  to  correct  my  own.     1  am 
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far  from  the  presumption  of  taking  charge 
both  of  your  soul  and  mine ;  and  I  know 
Uiat  I  must  answer  at  the  last  day  for  the 
decision  of  this  moment." 

"  Ah !  make  me  what  you  will,"  exclaim- 
ed Arnold.  <^If  this  be  all  the  barrier 
betwixt  us,  you  shall  mould  me  to  your 
wishes." 

Agnes  shook  her  head.  ^'It  is  easy," 
rephed  she,  '<  to  say  that  we  are  willing  to 
be  moulded  by  those  we  love ;  but  would  it 
not  be  safer  and  wiser  to  submit  to  the 
moulding  of  Him  who  first  created  us ;  for 
we  know  not  that  those  whom  we  most  ad- 
mire are  able  to  form  a  correct  notion  of 
what  is  fitted  to  our  individual  good;  but 
we  do  know  that  a  wise  Providence  has 
placed  us  here  for  his  own  gracious  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  he  wiU  require  us  to  render 
an  account  of  how  these  purposes  have  been 
fulfilled.  A  vain  woman  may  persuade  her- 
self that  she  has  power  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  loves  her ;  but  I  am 
not  yet  to  learn  that  the  change  which  is 
wrought  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  fellow- 
creature  can  neither  be  lasting  nor  sincere." 

^  Agnes,"  said  Arnold,  '^  you  are  a  sage, 
cold  reasoner ;  you  know  not  what  it  is  to 
love." 

^  How  is  it  possible  to  convince  you  that 
I  do  ?"  sighed  Agnes ;  and  after  musing  for 
a  while,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant 
horizon,  she  resumed — ^^  If  it  is  so  easy  to 
change  the  heart,  and  to  adopt  new  habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  this  may  surely  be 
done,  as  well  before  a  bond  is  entered  into 
as  after.  I  therefore  give  you  twelve  months 
from  tliis  time  to  approximate  to  the  charac- 
ter which  I  most  desire  you  should  be.  All 
the  assistance  that  my  limited  knowledge 
and  unlimited  affection  can  afford,  shall  be 
at  your  command;  and  oh!  if  the  day  should 
ever  come  !" — but  she  checked  her  enthusi- 
asm, and  turned  away  from  those  earnest 
eyes,  that  reminded^  her  she  might  possibly 
say,  as  well  as  hope  too  much. 

^^  You  are  not  satisfied,"  said  Agnes  to  her 
moody  companion,  aAer  they  had  both  been 
silent  for  some  time. 


*^I  am  bound  to  be  satisfied,"  nid  he; 
"  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  the  mao  "who  m 
worth  trying  is  worth  trusting." 

"  I  do  trust  you,  Arnold,  as  I  would  trust 
no  other  man.  You  have  now  the  opportn- 
nity  of  deceiving  me,  but  I  know  you  willnot 
use  it  unfairly ;  and  I  rely  as  imj^ettly  upon 
your  candour  and  sincerity  in  this  iostmnce, 
as  I  ever  did  before.  But  let  us  clearly  un- 
derstand each  other  ere  we  separate.  It 
seems  to  be  on  the  important  subject  of  duty, 
that  our  sentiments  differ  so  widely.  I  niaifi- 
tain,  that  a  life  of  usefulness  alone  ean  be  a 
life  of  happiness,  and  that  every  human  be* 
ing  has  the  power  of  being  useful  in  some 
way  or  other  according  to  his  circumstancei 
and  natural  capability." 

*^  With  the  former  part  of  your  statement  I 
fully  agree, — that  none  can  be  happy  who  are 
useless  and  inactive ;  but  to  my  own  case  1 
cannot  apply  the  latter,  for  I  believe  tliere 
will  ever  be  a  blight  upon  all  my  endeavours 
to  serve  my  fellow-creatures." 

''  And  with  you  it  is  very  probable  that 
such  an  idea  should  exist,  for  your  endea- 
vours have  hitherto  been  made  more  in  the 
way  of  sudden  efforts  or  convulsions  arising 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  tlmn  from 
that  steady  and  systematic  application  of 
energy  and  zeal,  which  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure any  beneficial  result  And  even  here,  I 
find  my  views  are  essentially  different  from 
yours ;  for  I  cannot  believe  any  one  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  duty  of  loving  and  serving  his 
fellow-creatures,  even  if,  as  you  say,  a  blight 
should  be  upon  all  his  endeavours ;  because 
that  duty  is  one  which  we  owe  to  a  Being  of 
infinitely  higher  authority  than  man,  and  is 
strictly  enjoined  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a 
test  of  our  obedience  and  faith. 

^'  I  have  often  thought,  it  is  by  looking  too 
much  to  the  effect  of  good  endeavours,  by 
expecting  too  immediate  an  evidence  of  our 
usefulness  on  earth,  that  many  well-meaning 
people  are  discouraged  and  thrown  back  into 
stupor  and  despondency ;  forgetting  that  He, 
who  has  appointed  our  task,  has  bestowed  a 
blessing  upon  the  performance  of  it,  by  mak- 
ing us  happy  in  the  use  of  the  means,  whSe 
--^ —  —'I 
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He  reterTea  to  himMlf  the  mystery  of  the 
end.  ThiM  there  can  be  no  diHappointmerit 
attendant  upon  tlie  service  of  the  humble 
Christian ;  because,  whatever  he  may  have 
nchSced,  or  lost,  or  suflered,  he  has  still 
been  faithful  to  his  Heavenly  Master,  and  in 
that  faithfulness  itself,  not  in  its  effect  upon 
others,  is  the  only  sure  and  lasting  happiness 
which  this  world  can  afford." 

Arnold  was  now  silent,  and  Agnes,  sur- 
prised at  liaving  been  carried  away  into  a 
style  of  speaking  so  different  from  her  usual 
manner,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  having 
oecupied  tlie  time  too  much  with  her  own 
words,  by  saying  no  more  until  they  reached 
the  sliore.  Here  her  favourite  dog  awaited 
her  return,  and  glad  to  break  Uirough  tlie 
cold  solemnity  wliich  had  somehow  or  otlier 
stolen  over  her  companion  and  herself,  she 
stooped  down  to  receive  his  caresses  with 
more  tlian  her  wonted  warmtli. 

**  Happy  fellow  r  exclaimed  Arnold,  witli 
a  look  of  scorn,  "*  you  have  no  probation  to 
endure.    It  is  better  to  be  a  dog  tlian  a 


ri 


*•  Is  it  better,"  answered  Agnes,  "  to  have 
hail  nothing  committed  to  your  care,  than 
to  return  your  talent  and  receive  ten  7" 


CHAPTER  VI. 


There  are  few  things  in  life  that  make  a 
woman  more  serious  than  tlte  necessity  of 
deciding  whetJier  she  will  accept  or  reject 
tlie  hand  which  is  nutai  ai^reeahle  to  her  in 
the  world.  Until  tliis  important  crisis  in  her 
fate  arrives,  she  appears  to  be  but  a  pasFivc 
recipient  ol'  flattering  attentions ;  but  in  one 
J  himr,  perhaps,  one  moment,  she  has  to  din- 
possess  her  wind  of  all  its  vain  illuflioiiM,  and 
to  act  simply  and  decide<lly  for  hernclf,  with- 
out Mipport  or  aM«itfiiince  from  any  earthly 
creature.  All  must  be  rx>mplet«*tl,  too,  in  so 
sliort  a  time,  lor  the  least  hesitation,  the  least 
delay,  is  construed  into  a  tacit  consent,  and 
the  lover  triumphs  accordingly.    Who  then 


shall  withhold  tlie  meed  of  admiration  from 
her  who  refuses  from  principle  tlie  man 
whom  she  is  most  inclined  to  love ;  volimta- 
rily  pronouncing  her  own  sentence,  cutting 
ofi*  her  own  hopes  of  that  domestic  enjoy- 
ment wliich  is  dearest  to  a  woman's  heart  ? 

Agnes  Forester  had  been  accustomed  even 
from  childhood  to  habits  of  serious  thought, 
and  the  circumstance  of  having  no  motiier 
to  watch  over  her  early  years,  by  throwing 
her  upon  her  own  resources,  had  confirmed 
tliis  habit,  and  made  it  the  most  striking 
feature  of  a  cliaracter,  otherwise  natural, 
cheerful,  and  energetic 

On  the  day  of  Arnold's  departure,  she  was 
more  serious  than  usual,  and  fearing  that 
Mrs.  Percival  might  attribute  her  w^nt  of 
lively  spirits  entirely  to  the  bss  of  her  cousin's 
company,  she  determined,  that  before  she 
slept  that  night,  her  aunt  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  confidence  to  which  she  wbs  so 
fully  entitled. 

Witli  generous  minds  confidence  does  not 
oAen  form  a  subject  of  regret    Mrs.  Perci 
val  was  always  most  amiable  when  trusted, 
and  Agnes,  when  she  retired  to  rest,  felt,  not 
only  that  an  important  duty  had  been  dia 
charged,  but  almost  as  if  she  had  found,  for 
the  first  time,  a  firm  and  substantial  friend 
There  vnu  now  no  mystery  between  the  aun* 
and  niece ;  and,  tliough  Mrs.  Perci^-al  some 
times  sighed  over  the  little  interciit  which 
tike  name  of  Walter  excited,  she  could  not 
but  admire  and  commend  her  niece  for  th^ 
decision  which  she  liad  made. 

Agnes  was  not  a  girl  to  sing  love  Fongs  to 
the  moon.  Perhaps  no  one  could  be  capable 
of  u  deeper  or  more  lasting  attacliment ;  but 
her  life  was  filhul  up  willi  active  duties,  an<^ 
slie  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  si* 
down  and  brood  over  selfifh  or  imaginary 
sorrows.  Those  who  give  themselves  up  U 
the  absorbing  iidluenre  of  what  in  called  love 
mii^ht  think  that  slie  knew  little  of  the  lender 
passion,  when  we  say,  that  she  went  on  with 
the  accustomed  pursuits,  rend  theiiame  books, 
applied  herself  to  tlie  pencil  and  her  munic. 
and  »'isited  llus  poor  with  apparently  tlie  > 
same  interest  as  before ;  but  the  deepest  I 


r<ct\iDgM  ftre  not  th€  moat  cooipieiioui  id  our 
daily  walk,  and  here  is  the  great  virtue  of 
cultivating  habits  of  iodtutnoos  and  mefu! 
occapatioo,  that  we  fall  into  them  without  an 
eflbrt  when  the  mind  has  most  need  of  being 
beguiled  away  from  its  own  secret  cares. 

Who  can  read  these  tender  and  touching 
lines  beginning  — 

Tea,  tkcre  are  ml  SM 

without  feeling  that  the  simple  child  of  na- 
ture, whom  the  poet  so  ably  describes,  was 
enduring  the  fulness  of  earthly  affliction,  and 
that  in  its  most  refined  and  exquisite  (brm. 
And  yet  he  tells  us  that 

**  AUemioB  throa^k  tha  day  her  dotica  claia'd, 
Asd  fo  be  oaefkil,  aa  reaiga'd,  ahe  ahn'd ; 
Neatly  ahe  dreaa'd,  aor  Tainly  aeem'd  to  expect 
THj  for  teara,  or  pardos  for  ae^Iect.'* 

The  first  letter  from  Arnold  Percival,  after 
he  reached  the  place  of  his  destination,  was 
filled  with  an  account  of  the  disagreeables  of 
his  journey,  descriptions  of  the  cold  wel- 
comes, or  rather  the  absence  of  all  welcome 
which  awaited  his  arrival,  and  the  unfriendly 
flices  and  strange  habits  of  all  around  him. 
The  next  was  more  cheerful,  for  it  spoke  of 
having  found  a  friend  at  last  *'  One  who 
rails  at  human  life  by  the  hour,  <  sans  inter- 
mission.' His  name  is  George  Randall,  of 
good  family  and  prepossessing  manners  (at 
least  to  me ;)  but  you  shall  see  him  in  the 
winter,  when  he  has  promised  to  return  with 
me.  There  is  some  mystery  about  his  early 
years  which  always  gives  him  pain  when 
enquired  into ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to 
read,  in  the  workings  of  his  proud  and  sensi- 
tive mind,  the  effects  of  injustice  and  injury 
from  his  fellow  n\en — from  tJiose  who  are 
either  tyrants  or  slaves,  just  as  they  are 
placed  above  or  below  the  central  line  of  in- 
dependence, where  strength  and  weakness 
meet,  and  beyond  which  no  man  is  to  be 
trusted." — 

"I ley  day !"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  who  was 
reading  the  letter,  ^^  it  is  well  that  we  anti- 
quated people  are  not  required  to  understand 
the  logic  of  the  present  times.  Let  us  pass 
on  to  something  more  intelligible." 

—  ^^  Tell  Agnes  that  she  must  call  up  all 
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her  philosophy,  for  she  wiD  now  have  two 
combatants  instead  of  oae ;  and  Randall, 
who  knows  the  world,  will  be  able  to  bring 
lacts  to  support  my  opmions.^ 

Mni.  Pereival  handed  the  open  letter  to  > 
her  niece,  who  glanced  over  it  with  apparent 
indifference,  yet  with  that  keen  searchiof 
which  none  can  understand  so  well  as  those 
who  look  for  S3me  kind  mention,  some  afla- 
thonght '  some  trivial  food  record,'  to  be  seea, 
felt  and  valued,  by  no  one  but  themseives. 
But,  no !  this  casual  mention  of  her  Dane 
was  all  the  remembrance  it  contaioed,  and 
Agnes  felt  it  was  not  thus  she  was  treaain^  | 
ing  the  recollection  of  Arnold. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  this  before  she 
heard  again  from  her  cousin,  and  the  next 
letter  efiectoally  damped  the  ardour  of  de- 
light with  which  she  broke  the  seal,  for  it 
spoke  in  no  measured  terms  of  unpleaaant  bA 
fairs,  disagreements  and  hatreds,  in  which 
Randall  had  proved  himself  a  DoUe  feDow 
and  a  staunch  friend. 

»  Alas !"  sighed  Mrs.  Percival,  « I  fear  Mi 
nobility  is  nothing  better  than  pride,  and  his 
friendship  self-interest"- 

"  We  will  not  judge  liim  yet,"  interrupted 
Agnes,  while  her  countenance  expressed  that 
peculiar  kind  of  anxiety  which  nothing  but 
such  painful  suspicions  could  possibly  give 
rise  to.  "Arnold,"  she  continued,  "wiD 
never  make  a  friend  of  the  man  whose 
opinions  materially  differ  from  his  own ;  and 
who  but  himself  can  think  as  he  does  and 
act  nobly." 

The  winter  came,  and  with  it  the  two  col- 
legians to  the  remote  village  of  H^ghton. 
They  were  now  bound  together  in  the 
closest  intimacy,  by  that  kind  of  fellowship 
which  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  defen- 
sive league  against  the  whole  human  race. 
Arnold,  confident  that  the  appearance  and 
manners  of  his  friend,  if  they  did  not  alwap 
inspire  admiration,  must  invariably  obtain 
respect,  was  proud  to  present  him  to  his  mo- 
ther and  cousin,  who  regarded  the  handsome 
stranger  with  curiosity  notunmingled  with 
suspicion.  He  was  indeed  a  handsome  mas, 
according  to  the  usual  application  of  the 


I 
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word.  Hifl  features  to  finely  and  resrularly 
moulded,  Uiat  tlie  beholder  looked  again  and 
ai^un  for  tliat  rejioee  and  satiMfaction,  which 
fine  tVaturen  alone  are  unable  to  aiTord.  The 
restless  wandering  of  his  eye  would  have 
hern  sufficient  of  itself  to  rouse  the  fears  of 
a  |»hisiognoniist,  but  tliere  was  besides^i 
ready-made  smile  of  unparalleled  sweetness 
which  he  wore  on  nil  occasions,  exciting  a 
doabt  whether  it  had  first  been  assumed  for 
the  sake  of  disf^laying  an  exquisite  set  of 
teeth,  or  for  the  still  more  dangerous  pur- 
pose of  disguising  some  secret  passion  or 
impulse,  whose  frequent  recurrence  had 
rendered  tlia  disguise  habitual. 

It  was  impossible  to  read  such  a  counte- 
nance, all  bland  and  smiling  as  it  vras ;  and 
Agnes  turned  away  from  the  cold  marble 
study  to  gaze  with  renewed  satisfaction  upon 
tlie  nobler  brow  and  more  intelligible  expre^i- 
sioii  of  her  cousin  Arnold ;  who  was  too 
noeh  above  the  least  practice  of  deceit  him- 
•elf  to  detect  a  false  smile,  or  even  a  false 
word  in  others.  Thus  he  was  oilen  deceived, 
and  every  fresh  instance  of  misplaced  confi- 
dence increased  tlie  bitterness  with.which  he 
thought  and  spoke  of  the  actions  of  man- 
kind in  general. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  company  of  this 
associate,  by  throwing  his  best  qualiUes  into 
contrast,  rendered  them  more  conspicuous, 
or  that  the  mental  perceptions  of  her  cousin 
had  become  more  vivid  during  his  short  ab- 
sence, certain  it  was  that  Agnes  never  had 
admired  him  so  much  as  now.  She  even 
fancied  that  he  had  grown  kinder  and  more 
eordiol,  and  her  own  welcome  was  in  danger 
of  being  more  warm  tJian  was  warranted  by 
the  circumstances  attendant  upon  his  depart- 
ure. 1 1  is  possible  that  Arnold  was  glad  to 
feel  again  the  comfort  of  a  home,  for,  in  spite 
of  his  eold  exterior,  he  had  in  reality  an  af- 
fectionate and  generous  heart,  that  yearned 
for  all  those  social  sympathies  which  his  per- 
verted notions  of  what  was  really  estimable, 
perpetually  imlured  him  to  trample  upon  as 
wortiiless.  And  thus,  like  the  heroes  of  a 
popular  poa,  be  made  his  own  wilderness 


at  the  same  time  that  he  mourned  over  its 
desolation. 

The  day  of  Arnold's  return  was  one  of 
those  which  make  us  gather  into  the  very 
centre  of  whatever  household  comfort  can 
be  found — dark,  cold  and  pitiless  without 
Rut  Mrs.  Percival's  hospitality  was  like  an 
enclianted  circle,  within  which,  whoever  en- 
tered found  full  indemnity  for  past  sufiering. 
The  countenance  of  Randall,  however,  band- 
some  though  it  was,  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  domestic  scene.  No,  not  though  he 
praised  the  viands  of  every  description,  and 
smiled  indiscriminately  upon  furniture  and 
faces.  The  evening  closed  in  with  an  increased 
howling  of  tlie  bkist  abroad,  which  made  the 
warm  glow  of  fire  and  lamps  withifT  more 
welcome.  The  curtains  were  let  down,  the 
sofa  drawn  forward,  and  piles  of  dry  wood 
blazed  and  crackled  on  thei  heartli.  Still, 
conversation  became  commonplace,  and  at 
last  it  flagged  altogether.  Mrs.  Percival  or- 
dered coffee,  and  Randall  sipped  and  smiled, 
but  without  cheerfulness.  Agnes  next  be- 
tliought  her  of  a  portfolio  of  engravings, 
mixed  with  a  few  of  her  own  drawings, 
which  Arnold  had  been  wont  to  commend. 
Upon  these  the  stranger  bestowed  unbound- 
ed admiration,  but  they  were  soon  turned 
over,  and  tlie  leaden  extinguisher  of  dullness 
fell  upon  the  party  again. 

Thus  may  one  strange  countenance,  or 
rather  one  strange  heart,  untouehed  by  the 
social  sympathies  of  life,  uninfluenced  by 
home  associations  and  dear  remembrances 
of  early  affection  and  enjoyment,  cast  a 
damp  upon  (he  genial  hour ;  like  the  fabled 
s|N*ctres  of  old,  whose  presence,  although  un- 
mariced  by  any  thing  unnatural  in  themselves, 
was  said  to  make  the  lights  of  the  ftfstival 
bum  blue. 

There  is  no  cheerfulness  like  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  heart  That  honent,  open  daring 
to  be  innocently  happy,  which  shows  itself 
in  the  clear  brow  and  sunny  eye,  connect- 
ing, as  with  the  links  of  a  bright  and  living 
chain,  fond  thoughts  and  early  lovt^  un- 
shaken truth,  unblighted  hope,  remembrances 
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equally  with  men,  towved  to  and  fro,  and 
•ometimes  finally  dethroned  by  the  stirring 
paBiiofia  of  tKe  moment,  Bueh  as  hope,  fear, 
pity,  love,  or  indignation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  WEEK  of  uninterrupted  social  intercourse 
■rarccly  gone,  before  the  aunt  and  niece 
had  both  dificovered  tlieit  Arnold's  pew 
Inend  was  in  every  way  ill-adapted  to  cor- 
rect the  faults  of  his  disposition. 

**  I  cannot  tell  why  he  has  chosen  him," 
wd  Agnes,  with  some  impatience.  "I 
■bould  liave  tliought  he  would  rather  have 
fixed  upon  a  ptraightfurward,  blunt,  and  in- 
dependent man ;  one  who,  if  I  may  use  the 
words  of  Shakspeare,  *  would  tell  truth  and 
ihame  the  devil/  " 

^  Do  you  not  perceive,"  replied  Mrs.  Per- 
dval,  **  that  straightforward,  blunt,  in- 
dependent characters,  by  bolting  at  once 
upon  the  truili,  must  frequently  infringe 
upon  tlie  imaginary  dignity  of  those  who 
diroud  themselves  in  haughty  reserve  7" 

**But  this  man  has  a  cringing  servile 
nanoer ;  peeping  askance  from  beneath  his 
eye-Iasfaea  to  make  observations  when  your 
•Ueotion  is  turned  away,  yet  never  openly 
and  fairly  looking  any  one  in  the  face." 

**  You  must  not  find  fault  with  that,  when 
he  takes  so  much  care  to  utter  grand  senti- 
nents  (wliatever  he  may  feel)  always  dress- 
ed up  with  a  spice  of  nobility  and  flaring." 

''Arnold,  too,  is  kind  and  generous;  but 
this  man  is  cold  and  immoveable  as  marble, 
except  when  animated  by  hatred  or  revenge. 
Only  tiiink  how  his  countenance  changed, 
bow  his  brow  contracted,  and  his  eye  flavhed, 
when  they  talked  over  the  insults  and  inju- 
ries they  had  received  fr^  tlie  party  at  c^- 
kge." 

''And  yet  I  dare  say,"  conimued  Mrs. 
Ptorcival,  **  there  are  few  of  that  party  who 
bear  in  mind  the  circumstance  of  their  ex- 


istence ;  so  much  do  characters  of  this  de- 
scription magnify  their  own  importance,  in 
the  malevolence  and  hatred  which  they  sup- 
pose themselves  to  excite.  Would  tliey  but 
apply  tlie  same  magnifier  to  benevolence  and 
love,  the  deception  might  be  worth  cherish- 
ing. For  my  own  part,  I  always  think  that 
we  must  in  some  mrasure  deserve  the  hatred 
of  mankind  before  we  obtain  it ;  or  else  have 
distinguished  :«*^rselvea  so  decidedly  as  to 
call  forth  tJhf,  xost  powerful  feelings  of  envy, 
that  dread' jt«  passion,  which,  like  hatred,  de- 
lights to  /  ig  every  tiling  to  light  that  is  ca- 
pable of  being  tortured  to  the  disadvantage 
of  another.  Now  few  who  complain  of  the 
unkindncss  of  their  fellow-creatures  will 
grant  that  tliey  have  deserved  it;  and  still 
fewer  can  prove  that  they  are  distinguished 
enough  to  be  tlie  objects  of  envy.  But  come, 
let  us  endeavour  to  dismiss  these  harsh 
thoughts*  for  see,  the  two  friends  are  ap- 
proacliing  with  faces  more  grave  than 
usual!" 

As  soon  as  they  entered,  Arnold  placed  an 
open  letter  in  his  mpther^s  hand,  announcing 
the  serious  and  alarming  illness  of  the  old 
gendeman  (a  stranger  to  them)  who  pre- 
ceded Arnold  in  the  entail,  and  whose  death 
would  place  in  his  possession  a  splendid  es- 
tablishment, and  almost  princely  fortune. 

Agnes  felt  a  strange  tremor  steal  over  her 
as  her  aunt  was  reading,  and  for  a  long  time 
slie  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  Arnold's 
face;  but  when  she  did  look  up,  he  was 
seated  in  a  musing  attitude,  his  eyes  directed 
to  the  distant  woods  or  the  sloping  lawn, 
witli  neither  cloud  nor  sunshine  on  his  brow, 
nor  any  change  of  feature  indicating  the 
least  emotion  of  souL 

**  I  wonder,"  said  he  at  last,  "  whether  this 
man  will  leave  any  one  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Whctlier  one  tear  of  real  sorrow  will  be  shed 
upon  his  grave,  or  whether,  all  like  me,  will 
be  watching  for  wliat  they  can  seize  and  ap- 
propriate as  tlieir  own.  What  a  world  is 
this,  where  one  cannot  possess,  without  rob- 
bing another;  where  one  cannot  be  made 
rich  without  a  hundred  being  poor !" 

**.  You  can  hardly  call  that  robbery  which 
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is  awarded  to  you  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
without  wrong  or  injustice  on  your  part," 
said  Mrs.  Percival ;  "•  still  less  can  you  say 
that  that  man  has  lost  his  wealth,  who  is 
called  away  from  it  by  death." 

"  But  the  herd  of  dependents,  and  poor  re- 
lations who  have  been  hangers-on  upon  his 
bounty,  how  they  will  hate  to  see  my  face,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  little  admiration  I  shall 
have  for  theirs ;  and  then  the  trouble  of  do- 
ing justice  to  this  person  and  the  other,  of 
satisfying  all  claims,  and  standing  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation  before  men,  to  be  pecked 
at  by  the  very  daws  of  office ;  to  be  flattered, 
foDbwed,  and  caressed,  and,  worse  than  all — 
oh!  Agnes!  to  be  fallen  in  love  with  by 
young  ladies !" 

Agnes  rose,  and  playfully  dropping  her 
lowest  curtsey,  hoped  she  never  should  of- 
fend in  that  way. 

"  Well,"  continued  Arnold,  evidently  en- 
deavouring to  shake  off  the  slight  appear- 
ance of  excitement  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed ;  "  it  will  be  time  enough  to  lament 
over  these  evils,  even  the  last  and  greatest, 
when  the  old  gentleman  has  really  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  You  and  I,  Randall,  have 
other  things  to  think  of.  Let  me  see — how 
long  is  our  respite  from  classic  lore  1" 

"  You  will  hardly  return  to  college  under 
present  circumstances  ?"  said  Mrs.  Percival. 

"  What  circumstances  can  possibly  affect 
me,"  replied  Arnold,  "  so  as  to  tear  me  from 
the  shrine  of  Alma  Mater?  Besides  there 
are  other  reasons.  The  vulgar  herd  would 
toss  their  antlers,  and  say  they  had  driven 
us  from  our  ground." 

Time  flew  on,  but  still  no  further  tidings 
of  importance  reached  the  village  of  Hough- 
ton; and  Agnes,  on  the  day  before  her 
cousin's  departure,  willingly  mounted  her 
horse  to  enjoy  a  ride  with  him  once  more. 
Randall  had  set  off  in  company  with  them, 
but,  not  relishing  the  situation  of  third,  turned 
round  to  enjoy  a  better  sea-view  from  a  dis- 
tant point  of  land,  and  Agnes  perceived,  with 
heightened  colour,  that  she  was  alone  with 
Arnold. 


"You  see,  Agnes,"  said  he,  addreniog 
her  in  a  kind  and  familiar  tone,  ^  I  begin  Id 
approximate :  I  have  made  a  friend.^ 

"Ah!  you  compel  me,"  replied  Agnes^ 
"  to  say  what,  in  your  ear,  will  sound  iianb 
and  ungenerous.  You  have  indeed  found  a 
companion,  but,  are  you  more  happy  for  hii 
society  1" 

"  I  have  more  courage  to  brave  the  iUi  of 
life." 

"  Have  you  more  patience  to  endure  theml 
for,  afler  all,  since  we  cannot  overcome  what 
you  call  the  ills  of  life,  patience  to  bear  them 
is  what  we  most  need." 

"  I  hate  patience !"  exclaimed  Arnold;  ''it 
was  made  for  beasts  of  burden." 

^'  I  believe  there  never  was  a  really  great 
character,"  replied  Agnes  calmly,  ^  wiihoitf 
patience ;  most  assuredly  there  never  was  a 
true  Christian  without  it" 

^^  But  to  argue  in  your  favorite  style,  fraiB 
scripture  truths :  Did  not  Job  loose  all  that 
he  had,  while  he  sat  bemoaning  himself 
amongst  the  potsi  Was  anything  left  to 
him  except  his  wife,  who,  if  one  may  judge 
by  her  advice,  was  no  great  treasure ;  and 
were  not  his  bosom  friends  let  loose  to  wony 
him  in  his  last  extremity  ?" 

"  You  forget  that  all  these  cireumstanees 
form  but  a  series  of  trials  by  which  his  pa- 
tience  was  proved  ;  that  in  the  end  he  was 
made  a  wealthy  and  happy  man  again,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  he  was  reaping  a  bar- 
vest  of  wisdom  from  the  fountain  of  all  true 
knowledge ;  as  we  no  doubt  may  do,  if  not 
immediately  from  the  voice  of  an  Almighty 
teacher,  yet,  remotely,  by  the  same  power 
operating  through  the  medium  of  that  dis- 
cipline which  is  dealt  out  to  us  in  oar  afflic- 
tions." 

^'  I  have  always  thought,"  observed  Ar- 
nold, dropping  the  argument  for  the  sake  of 
his  favcurile  theme,  ^that  this  specimen  of 
friendship  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  that  we 
have  on  record.  Jffw  exquisitely  true  to  na- 
ture is  the  conduct  of  liis  friends,  first  making 
a  show  of  sympathy  by  sitting  in  silence  up- 
on the  ground,  and  then  falling  upon  him 
with  their  pitiless  reproaches,  until  the  very 
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drefr*  of  bitterness  were  wrung  ont  from  his 
soul  in  those  memorable  and  touching  ex* 
elamiitions  — '  No  doubt  ye  arc  the  people, 
and  wisdom  vhail  die  with  you.  MiHerabIc 
comlorters  are  ye  all.  How  long  will  ye  vex 
my  souK  and  break  me  m  pieces  with  words  ? 
Suffer  me  that  i  may  speak,  and  ai\er  that  I 
have  Rpoken,  mock  on !' 

^Commend  me  to  an  honest  enemy. 
There  is  something  clear,  definite  and  intel- 
ligible in  the  hatred  that  seeks  to  wound  you 
at  every  point ;  and  consequently  you  may 
arm  jrourselves  against  it:  but  the  love  that 
insinuates  itself  into  your  very  bosom,  tliere 
to  tear  up  and  examine  nil  the  materials  of 
which  you  are  compounded,  to  drug  to  light 
your  hidden  stores,  and  expel  per  force  what- 
ever is  repugnant  to  its  own  nature ;  tliere 
can  He  no  defence  against  such  an  enemy  as 
this,  for  at  every  effort  to  expel  the  intruder 
or  resist  its  ravages,  it  turns  tender  and  tells 
yon  it  is  all  for  love. 

"  Who  but  a  friend  ever  assumes  tlie  right 
of  choosing  what  shall  make  you  happy,  and 
of  inllicling  it  upon  you  ?  Who  lays  bare 
your  own  heart  before  you,  at  tlie  ver}*  mo- 
ment when  you  are  least  inclined  to  witness 
such  a  spectacle,  but  a  friend  ?  Have  you 
committed  any  act  of  misdemeanor  under 
the  consciousness  of  which  you  arc  ago- 
nixing  in  secret,  who  breaks  in  upon  your 
solitude  with  the  story  of  your  shame,  but  a 
friend  7  Is  your  character  (unknown  to  you) 
stained  with  the  very  foible  for  which  you 
have  chastified  another,  who  retorts  upon 
you  but  a  friemi  ?  Are  your  finances  sud- 
denly and  totally  expended,  or  is  your  lady- 
lore  just  married  to  another,  who  steps  in 
with  the  pleasing  intelligence  but  a  friend  7 
Is  the  anguisli  of  in^jmtitude  rankling  in  your 
heart's  core  and  thrilling  through  every  ar- 
tery and  nerve,  who  has  plunged  the  poison- 
ed dagger  but  a  friend?  In  sliort,  look 
around  upon  the  miseries  of  human  life,  and 
see  wlietlier  the  hanlesl|^rtion  has  not  in- 
variably been  dealt  out  by  those  who  have 
a«siinM*d  the  prostituted  name  of  friend. 
Ah!  the  emptiness,  th«  fallow  %'oid,  the  ut- 
ter worthlessness  of  diat  mockery  which  men 


call  friendship !  It  is  a  game  fit  only  for 
children  to  play  at  when  they  seek  for  some- 
thing less  productive  than  blowing  bubbles  in 
the  air.  Yet  why  call 't  unproductive  when 
it  is  operating  every  day  through  all  classes 
of  society,  when  it  is  the  grand  engine  of  de- 
ception by  which  men,  and  women  too,  im- 
pose upon  each  other ;  for  all  falsehood  flows 
from  this  polluted  stream,  and  no  man  was 
ever  yet  betrayed  to  an  enemy,  who  bad  not 
first  trusted  in  a  friend.  *  My  friends  are 
false !'  has  been  the  burden  of  the  deepest 
groans  of  wretchedness  since  the  world  first 
began,  and  the  only  cry  which  escaped  the 
lipsof  Caesar  in  his  dying  agony  was,  ^Ei 

"And  yet,"  replied  Agnes,  ''you  boost 
that  you  have  found  a  friend." 

^  I  boast  noL  I  only  say  that  I  have  found 
the  thing  so  called.  The  proof  is  yet  to  come. 
At  present  he  is  U actable  and  civil,  as  al!  new 
friends  are." 

"•  But,  according  to  your  0¥^  rule,  you 
ought  to  hold  yoursell*ever  upon  your  guard 
against  deception." 

'^  I  do.  And  shall  doubtless  shake  him  off 
when  he  begins  to  take  liberties." 

^  Oh !  Arnold,"  said  Agnes,  looking  at 
him  through  her  frars,  ^  when  will  you  learn 
to  value  that  which  is  truly  estimable,  before 
that  which  merely  aflbrds  you  momentary 
pleasure  7" 

''I  value  Agnes  Forester  before  all  the 
world.  How  can  I  better  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  my  judgment." 

Agnes  blushed,  and  smiled,  and  for  one 
moment, — one  dangerous  moment,  there  flit- 
ted across  her  mind  the  natural  and  woman- 
ly question  whetJier  it  would  not  be  worth 
risking  all  things,  and  uniting  herbclf  with 
Arnold's  fate  for  good  or  for  evil ;  nn  that 
she  might  ever  be  near  the  altar  of  his  heart, 
to  watch  and  extinguish  iii  unliallowed 
fires. 

"  No,  no,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  It  will  not 
do  ;  1  have  no  confidence  in  my  own  power.  , 
I  might  live  with  htm  and  love  him.  until  I 
choose  rather  to  tiiiiik  unjustly  than  to  think  , 
dificrendy,  until  I  preferred  fulling  with  him 
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into  the  gulf,  rather  than  remaining  in  safety 
and  alone." 

And  thus  the  very  doubt  which  she  rightly 
felt  of  her  own  influence  served  to  strength- 
en  her  resolution  to  trust  nothing  to  vanity, 
and  little  to  affection. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  some  months  before  Arnold  Perci- 
val  was  made  the  proprietor  of  Houghton 
Castle,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  well-cultiva- 
ted land  that  stretched  over  hill  and  valley, 
thickly  studded  with  farm-houses  and  peace- 
ful hamlets.  The  ground  was  laden  with 
the  green  promise  of  a  plenteous  harvest ; 
and  the  trees  had  just  unfolded  their  first 
fresh  beauty  in  bud  and  blossom,  when  a 
travelling  carriage,  with  Arnold  and  his 
friend  (siill  faithful,  for  this  was  a  time  for 
close  adherence,)  drove  up  the  stately  ave- 
nues over  which  the  ancient  branches  of  um- 
brageous elms  stretched  forth  in  bold  and 
protecting  majesty;  and  although  Arnold 
was  wrapped  in  more  than  his  wonted  silence 
and  reserve,  it  is  possible  his  heart  was 
warmed  with  a  glow  of  secret  satisfaction, 
as  he  looked  out  upon  the  wide  domain  of 
which  he  felt  himself  the  lord;  and  saw, 
towering  amongst  the  trees,  the  turrets  of 
his  own  castle,  magnificent  in  the  grandeur 
of  past  ages. 

The  two  friends  had  willingly  bid  adieu 
to  college  life;  for  the  deterniinalion  with 
which  they  persisted  in  believing  themselves 
disliked,  had  eventually  created  the  feeling 
which  at  first  was  but  imaginary.  Randall 
professed  himself  incapable  of  any  higher 
aim  than  the  desire  of  being  near  his  friend ; 
and  Arnold,  proud  without  ambition,  was 
glad  to  renounce  the  frequent  intercourse 
with  mankind  to  which  his  residence  at  col- 
lege subjected  him.  His  pride,  indeed,  was 
of  the  most  refined  and  independent  charac- 
ter, resting  upon  the  sole  basis  of  its  own 
majesty,  setting  loose  the  possessor  of  so 


dignified  a  quality  from  all  neceasity  of  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  common  advantages  of  life  to 
keep  alive  his  own  importance,  and  render- 
ing it  sufiicient  unto  himself  to  be — ^Arnold 
PercivaL 

Still  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  he  ooald 
enter  the  gates  of  bis  own  park,  where  a 
tlirong  of  expectant  faces  smiled  the  obse- 
quious welcome,  nor  feel  the  sensaiion  of 
alighting  at  the  noble  portico  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  his  own  door,  open  to  whom- 
soever he  might  esteem  worthy  of  his  hospi- 
tality, without  a  sensation  of  satisfaction  more 
lively,  if  not  more  deep.  Even  Randall  found 
nothing  to  complain  of,  nothing  to  vuspeet; 
although  he  wandered  from  room  to  room 
with  a  curiosity  which  his  friend  deemed  idle 
and  undignified.  When  night  came,  how- 
ever, and  ail  the  household  had  retired,  and 
no  prying  eye  was  open  to  his  actions,  Ar> 
nold  himself  began  to  explore  his  newty- 
acquired  dominions,  pacing  to  and  (h>  firon 
one  tenantless  apartment  to  another,  and 
sighing  with  the  very  burden  of  his  own  lone- 
liness, as  he  listened  to  the  tread  of  bis  soli- 
tary foot  upon  the  floor:  At  last  he  threw 
open  one  of  the  windows,  and  looked  otH 
upon  the  lawn,  where  the  deer  were  sleep- 
ing peacefully  in  the  clear  moonlight  A  rich 
perfume  from  the  lilacs  and  laburnums,  and 
the  sweet  seringa,  floated  on  the  midnight 
air,  and  the  dew  lay  upon  the  beds  of  violets 
like  a  silvery  veil.  There  was  no  sonnd  m 
earth  or  air,  save  now  and  then  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves,  the  caw  of  the  centinel-rook 
in  the  distant  woods,  or  some  movement 
amongst  the  herd  of  deer,  which  senred  but 
to  remind  the  listener  that  the  wide  world  of 
animated  nature  was  slumbering  through  the 
solemn  hours  of  night. 

"  What  a  beautiful  world,"  said  Arnold, 
^  might  this  have  been,  if  man,  with  his  jar- 
ring passions,  never  had  gone  forth  to  mar 
the  pleasant  pictures  of  creation!  How 
lovely  is  this  scenifbefore  me !  How  splen- 
did the  queen  of  night,  as  she  sails  like  a  fair 
galley  through  an  azure  sea  1  Yet  what  is 
all  this  to  me  1  A  restless  ocean  without  an 
island  or  a  shore ;  a  boundless  desert,  with- 
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out  a  well  of  water;  a  wide  wilderoeM  with- 
out a  place  of  re«t !" 

Oq  the  following  day,  Mrs.  Percivul  and 
her  niece  went  at  an  early  hour  to  pay  tlieir 
respect!  to  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and  Agnes 
scrupled  not  to  lend  her  aid  and  advice  in 
tlie  arrangement  of  his  domestic  aH'uirs,  and 
the  establishment  of  order  and  comfort ;  for 
she  carried  about  with  her  own  feelings  so 
little  of  self;  tliat  much  of  tlie  false  delicacy 
which  is  encouraged  in  her  sex  was  absent 
from  her' mind.  Thus  the  castle  of  Hough- 
tcm  was  nothing  more  to  her  than  the  resi- 
dence of  her  cousin  Arnold ;  and  tlius  phe 
eould  form  plans  for  his  happiness,  entirely 
independent  of  her  own. 

^  We  have  been  thinking,"  said  Mrs.  Per- 
cival  to  her  son,  on  his  return  from  riding, 
**  that  you  mutt  give  a  public  entertainment, 
in  order  to  establish  yourself  on  a  proper 
footing  with  your  neighbours  of  al  classes. 
It  is  well  for  tlie  rich  and  the  poor  sometimes 
to  partake  of  the  same  hospimhty,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  renuutled  of  their  close 
alliance,  and  mutual  dependence  upon  each 
other." 

Arnold  mused  for  some  time,  and  then  re- 
plied Willi  mdiderencp,  ^*  These  thingi*  1  leave 
to  the  management  of  ladies,  who  have  inee- 
Duity  enough  (if  that  were  the  only  quality 
required)  to  rule  the  world.  Make  of  me 
what  you  please.  Show  me  off  as  a  puppet 
or  a  monster,  provided  I  am  neither  n'quircd 
to  dance  on  wires,  nor  roar  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  multitude." 

In  the  mean  time  all  went  on  smoothly, 
and  even  cheerfully,  except,  that  Randall, 
who  seemed  incapable  of  the  feeling  of  trust, 
kept  continually  feeding  the  mind  of  Arnold 
with  suspicions  that  were  foreign  to  his  na- 
ture ;  and  whirlu  operating  upon  a  rharnrter 
like  his,  Here  calculated  to  produce  tlic  worst 
possible  result 

On  one  unfortunate  occasion,  a  purse  of 
fiovert»ieiix  was  not  found  m  the  place  where 
It  wHf*  siippofied  to  have  been  deponited  ;  and 
RfUHhUl  rant  an  evil  eye  upim  a  faithful  old 
srr%*ant  of  the  name  of  Wallis,  w*o  had 
been   led  in  charge   with  the  two  young 


Percivals  by  their  dying  father,  and  who 
had  loved  them  as  his  own  sons. 

*^  Impossible !"  said  Arnold :  *^  the  old  man 
has  been  like  a  parent  to  me ;  I  would  trust 
liim  with  anything  I  have ;  and  tliat  under 
any  tempmtion." 

The  fortress  of  long-continued  confidence 
not  being  easily  shaken,  the  subject  was 
dropped  for  this  time ;  but  Randall  tried  it 
again  and  again,  and  that  in  the  mgst  wily 
and  insirmating  maimer,  until  Arnold,  ever 
too  indolent  to  defend  his  own  opinions,  be- 
gan to  give  way,  and,  wearied  out  by  the 
perseverance  of  his  friend,  an  ungracious 
consent  was  at  last  wrung  from  him,  that  a 
strong  box  in  the  possession  of  Wallis  should 
be  opened  and  examined.  This  outrage 
was  committed  in  the  absence  of  the  old 
man,  and  there,  unfortunately  for  him,  the 
exact  sum  that  was  missing  lay  carefully 
concealed  in  a  private  drawer. 

AVlien  W^allis  returned  home  that  even- 
ing, he  WHS  struck  with  the  cold  looks  and 
colder  welcome  of  his  tellow-MTvants. 

"What  iK  the  matter?"  said  he.  "Has 
anything  befallen  our  good  master?"  But 
no  one  answered  him,  and  he  hastened  to 
assure  himself,  by  delivering  a  packet,  for 
which  he  had  boen  sent  out  early  in  the 
day. 

Arnold  started  at  the  sight  of  his  old 
friend  ;  for  his  honest  and  truxtworthv  coun- 
tennncu  brought  frei^h  conviction  with  it  that 
Wallis  had,  uideed,  been  deeply  wronged ; 
but  he  received  the  packet  with  unaltered 
manner,  and  while  pondering,  with  his 
ufKual  indolence,  upon  tlie  bvst  method  of 
atoning  for  tlie  past,  the  old  man  left  the 
room,  and  rejoined  his  companions,  who, 
by  tliis  time,  having  yielded  to  their  impres- 
sions in  his  favour,  had  determined,  with 
one  voice,  to  let  him  know  the  w>*rst 

Wallis  heard  them  without  a  word;  but 
he  drew  himKclf  up  to  an  unusual  height,  as 
he  stooil  erect  in  the  midst  of  tlie  group, 
and  a  di'cp  thish  of  inditrnation  rushed  into 
his  cheekit,  to  leave  them  more  palu  and 
haggard  than  before. 

**  It  is  time  \^  I  were  gone !"  said  he, 
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when  the  dark  story,  with  all  its  exagger- 
ations, was  concluded.  "  This  night — tliis 
very  night — I  will  seek  another  roof  to 
shelter  my  head,  where,  if  I  cannot  sleep  so 
sodly,  I  shall  at  least  be  treated  like  an  honest 
man  !"  And  so  saying,  he  left  the  servants' 
hall,  and  walked  away  from  the  castle  with 
the  speed  and  the  determination  of  his 
younger  years. 

The  next  day,  Arnold  missed  his  faithful 
domestic;  and  for  many  succeeding  days 
he  watched  the  opening  door,  with  a  degree 
of  anxiety  almost  beyond  his  powers  of  con- 
cealment; but  nothing  could  bring  down 
his  haughty  spirit  to  make  enquiries  respect- 
ing the  consequences  of  his 'own  injustice ; 
and  though  he  never  for  a  long  time  went 
abroad  without  looking  for  his  well-known 
figure  at  every  turning  of  the  road,  he  was 
not  once  heard  to  utter  his  name:  and, 
such  is  the  barrier  which  pride  and  reserve 
establish  against  social  intercourse,  that  no 
individual  amongst  tlie  household  at  the 
castle  dared  intrude  so  far  upon  the  confi- 
dence of  their  master  as  to  hint  at  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  his  much-injured  servant 

This  sad  affair,  however,  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  ear  of  Agnes  Forester,  than  she 
set  out  in  search  of  the  old  man,  to  hear 
fromhimself  the  story  of  his  wrongs.  He  Lad 
found  shelter  for  his  woiinded  spirit  in  a  lowly 
dwelling,  where,  as  he  said,  he  was  at  least 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  taking  what  was 
not  his  own,  and  where  (his  wife  being 
dead,  and  his  children  settled  in  the  western 
world)  he  hoped  to  end  his  solitary  days  in 
peace. 

"  I  blame  no  one,"  he  said  to  Agnes, 
"but  the  stroke  has  fallen  here;"  and  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  sighed 
heavily. 

"Your  master  himself  did  not  suspect 
you,"  observed  Agnes,  kindly ;  "  all  w.l 
•urely  be  well  again." 

"  I  have  carried  him.  Miss  Forester,  when 
an  infant,  in  my  arms,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  I  taught  him  to  ride,  and  to  hold  a  gun, 
and  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  a  mark:  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  wWch  belongs  to  a 


gentleman,  except,  perhaps,  his  learning 
and  foppery,  which  I  did  not  teaeh  hiRL 
And  to  come  to  tliis  at  last ! — To  have  roy 
locks  broken  in  the  sight  of  the  very  scuUkm 
and  stable-boy  !  But  I  will  ifiot  talk  of  it, 
for  it  makes  me  feel  prouder  than  a  Chris- 
tian ought  to  feel.  I  shall  not  be  long  for 
this  world  now,  and  pride,  you  know,  n 
not  for  another." 

''My  cousin  Arnold,"  observed  Agues, 
"  is  too  just  and  too  generous  to  be  long  un- 
der the  influence  of  ill  advisers.  He  willaee 
his  error,  and  all  may  yet  be  well."  | 

"  You  remind  me,"  said  the  old  man,  **  of 
the  words  of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  of 
Madeley;  and  he  stood  up  before  Agnei^ 
and  earnestly  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  face, 
while  he  repeated  the  following  passage^ 
witli  that  precision  and  emphasis  which  is 
peculiar  to  tliose  who  are  unskilled  in  the 
rules  of  rhetoric,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
sound  of  flowing  sentences : 

"  ^  See  that  crystal  vessel.  Its  brightness 
and  brittleness  represent  the  shining  and  de- 
licate nature  of  true  virtue.  If  I  let  it  fall 
nnd  break  it,  what  avails  it  to  say,  *  I  never 
broke  it  before — I  dropped  it  but  once — I  am 
extremely  sorry  for  my  carelessness — I  will 
set  the  pieces  together,  and  never  break  it 
again  V  Will  these  excuses  and  resolutions 
prevent  the  vessel  from  being  broken — broken 
for  ever?  Now,  this  is  the  case  with  my 
heart ;  nor  could  all  the  kindness  it  is  in  your 
power  to  offer,  wipe  away  the  remembrance 
of  the  past,  or  undo  what  has  already  been 
done." 

Still  Agnes  urged  upon  Wallis  the  probft-  ^ 
bility  of  his  being  reinstated  in  his  master's  | 
good  opinion :  the  old  man  proudly  replied,  j 
"  You  forget,  Miss  Forester,  it  is  1  who  have  ! 
to  forgive ;  and  I  do  forgive  from  the  bottom  ' 
of  my  heart  At  tlie  same  time,  I  maintain  i 
tliat  the  honest  man,  who  faithfully  serves  his 
master,  though  fdling  the  lowest  statkm 
amongst  mankind,  is  as  much  entitled  to  an  | 
unsullied  name,  as  the  monarch  who  siti 
upon  a  throne.  But  I  said  I  would  not  talk 
of  these  things,  for  tliey  make  a  strange 
feeling  rise  up  in  my  heart — a  feeling  that ' 
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miut  be  overcome  before  I  can  enter  into 
thmt  rest  which  is  prepared  lor  the  raithfui." 
The  preparations  for  the  entertainment, 
I  which  Mrs.  Percival  had  devised  an  the  only 
|!  meanfl  ot*  introducing  her  son  to  that  circle 
jl  in  which  he  now  held  fo  conspicuous  a  sta- 
1  lion,  were  carried  on  by  herself,  Agnes,  nnd 
.  Randall,  witliout  any  participation  on  the 
part  ol'  Arnold,  who  carefully  avoided  those 
I  apartments  where  the  greatest  revolutions 
I  were  in  operation,  and  who,  when  the  dread- 
•  «d  day  at  last  arrived,  had  many  serious 
thoughts  of  escaping  entirely  from  the  scene 
of  action.    But  in  proportion  as  he  hated  to 
be  made  a  subject  for  the  comments  of  the 
multitude,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  tliat  sin- 
gularity wliich  muHt  inevitably  draw  down 
this  calamity  upon  his  head,  and  therefore 
he  resigned  Idmself  as  well  as  he  was  able 
to  his  impending  fate.    With  an  air  of  in- 
difference, not  altogether  ungracious,  he  re- 
ceived his  guests ;  and  if  tliey  did  not  feel 
the  welcome  of  which  he  politely  assured 
them,  the  fault  was  not  in  his  words.    Mrs. 
Percival,  always  on  the  alert,  supplied  by 
the  frankness  and  cordiality  of  her  looks  and 
manners  what  w*as  wanting  in  her  son ;  Ag- 
nes feithfully  performed  her  part,  altliough 
with  leas  activity  and  freedom ;  and  Randall 
liberally  bestowed  his  smiles  upon  those  who 
■cMight  only  a  momentary  gratification. 

"*  And  this  im  what  men  call  happiness !" 
wd  Arnold,  as  he  turned  away  from  a  lively 
group,  aAer  music  and  dancing  hcui  begun ; 
and  persuading  himself  that  no  one  would 
observe  his  absence,  or  heed  it  if  they  did, 
be  escaped  through  an  open  green-house, 
that  was  studded  all  over  with  coloured 
lanps,  and  walked  forth  to  enjoy  tlie  calm- 
neas  of  a  dewy  evening. 

-  Where  is  Arnold  ?"  whispered  Mrs.  Per- 
cival, in  consternation  to  Agnes,  who  had 
takf*n  note  of  his  departure  with  that  quick- 
ness of  perception  from  which  a  beloved 
«>bject  escapes  not  amidst  a  crowd,  however 
dense, — to  which  one  individual  voice  is 
audible  amongst  a  thousand — one  face  and 
form  perceptible  when  all  others  are  ob- 
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Randall  was  summoned  to  a  short  and  se- 
cret council,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
friend,  and  there  was  now  no  time  lor  con- 
sultation. 

*'  We  must  do  the  best  we  can,''  said  Ag- 
nes, and  this  laudable  determination  was 
so  ably  suj^rted,  that  many  who  had  not 
at  first  been  struck  with  her  beauty,  returned 
home  to  pronounce  Miss  Forester  tlie  most 
charming  girl  they  had  ever  beheld ;  so 
much  is  the  countenance  improved  by  that 
genuine  good  humour  which  is  (bunded  upon 
good  feeling. 

Having  once  escaped  from  the  busy  throng 
to  the  uninterrupted  indulgence  of  his  own 
thoughts,  Arnold  felt  litde  inclination  to  re 
join  tiie  company ;  and  the  din  of  many  feet, 
with  the  confused  80un4s  of  music  and  rev- 
elry, only  drove  him  farther  from  that  merri- 
ment, in  whieh  it  was  so  difficult  for  him  to 
participate ;  until  at  last  his  morbid  feelings 
were  so  worked  upon,  that  he  believed  it 
impossible  for  hfm  to  return,  and  pacing  to 
and  fro  upon  the  lawn  before  the  windows, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  a  sort  of  nervous  sensa- 
tion, which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  describe  to 
those  who  have  never  been  preyed  upon  by 
moodiness  and  despair,  while  surrounded  by 
the  gay,  the  thoughtless  and  the  happy  i — a 
sensation  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  na- 
ture of  insanity,  tlian  any  other  that  we  en- 
dure in  a  state  of  liberty  and  freedom  of 
will ; — a  sensation  which  so  completely  dis- 
torts the  mental  vision,  that  we  behold  every 
thing  through  the  medium  of  sell-torture  ;— 
a  sensation  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
almoKt  persuaded  the  misanthrope  that  he 
was  expelled  by  the  contempt  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  from  all  participation  in  their  m- 
joyment;  tliat  the  strange  lacqueys  who 
tlironged  his  hall  were  placed  there  as  spies 
upon  his  private  actions,  and  that  a  company 
of  triumphant  revellers  had  taken  poi^KCssion 
of  his  castle  for  the  purpose  of  makin;;  a 
mockery  of  him  and  hi^  wretcJieduc^K. 

There  is  something  so  selfish  in  the  nature 
of  melancholy,  that  its  victims  invarialily 
suppoee  themselves  singled  out  for  a  peniliar 
fale,  as  if  the  laws  which  regulate  the  uni- 
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verse  had  been  devised  for  their  especial 
torture.  Thus,  while  disclaiming  the  remo- 
test idea  of  their  own  importance,  and  pro- 
nouncing themselves  blanks  in  tlie  creation, 
let  them  but  pursue  the  course  of  their  own 
niuruiu rings,  and  they  will  go  on  to  tell  you 
that  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  nobody 
— trampled  u|X)n  by  their  fellow  men — un- 
loved, unsought,  unvalued,  their  kindness 
returned  with  ingratitude,  their  trust  betray- 
ed, their  affections  abused,  shipwrecked  in 
all  their  adventures,  disappointed  in  all  their 
schemes,  a  blight  upon  their  very  name,  and 
their  foreheads  stamped  with  tlie  firebrand 
of  destruction.  But  tliey  heed  it  not !  No ! 
they  are  above  complaint,  for  tliey  despise 
the  world  more  deeply  than  they  feel  its  in- 
justice. • 

Now  do  not  such  heu'angues  as  these  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  such  individuals  esteem 
themselves  a  vast  deal  too  good  for  the  lot 
that  has  fallen  upon  tliem  1 — that  they  believe 
their  fellow  creatures  to  be  i^ery  much  in  tiie 
dark  as  to  their  real  merits ; — that  tliey  are 
piqued  and  galled  by  the  mistake,  and  burn 
with  rage  to  revenge  iti  And  worse  than 
all,  do  they  not  secretly  indulge  the  vain  and 
presumptuous  idea,  that  an  Almighty  Father 
has  not  extended  towards  them  that  mercy 
emd  justice  which  are  shown  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  world  in  general  ?  And  thus, 
when  they  complain  that  the  course  of  hu- 
man events  is  so  directed  as  to  produce 
upon  themselves  the  worst  possible  effects, 
are  they  not,  by  arraigning  tlie  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  an  Omnipotent  Creator,  blas- 
pheming a  holy  name,  and  charging  God 
foolishly  ? 

"  I  am  like  no  other  creature  in  tlie  uni- 
verse," said  Arnold,  as  he  paused  before  a 
sparkling  fountain  that  sent  up  its  silvery 
waters  in  the  roooa  light,  to  fall  with  a 
lulling  and  monotonous  sound  into  the  clear 
basin  below,  where  the  lights  from  the  castle 
wintTows  were  glancing  on  its  rippled  sur- 
face. "  Each  particle  of  sprny  from  these 
mubical  waters  falls  back  again  into  the  bo- 
som from  whence  it  flows,  shining  forth  for 
one  brilliant  moment,  and  then  returning  to 


supply  the  parent  stream.  The  gale  that 
whispers  through  tlie  trees,  raising  the  white 
foliage  of  the  mournful  willows,  and  making 
the  feathery  aspen  tremble  at  its  presence, 
although  no  man  knoweth  whence  it  cometh 
nor  wliither  it  goeth,  hath  yet  its  purpose 
and  its  bound  appointed,  whether  to  bear 
along  with  it  the  scent  of  citron-groves,  or 
the  breath  of  the  deadly  pestilence ;  and  the 
silent  moon,  so  lonely  and  companioniess  io 
her  beauty,  that  the  bereaved  and  the  deso- 
late look  up  to  her  for  that  sympathy  which 
they  seek  in  vain  elsewhere — the  moon  eta 
shed  her  welcome  smiles  upon  a  distant 
world,  gladdening  tlie  heart  of  the  weaiy 
traveller  as  he  journeys  through  the  wilder- 
ness, and  lighting  the  mysterious  pathway 
of  the  mariner  along  the  mighty  deep.  It  is 
man  alone,  of  all  existing  creatures,  who  lives 
on  without  an  object  worthy  of  one  heartrDebe 
m  a  diousand  which  his  birthright  costs  him : 
and  I,  of  all  men  the  most  c^mpanioDleMi 
stand  here  -a  mere  excrescence  upon  the 
surface  of  creation,  without  an  aim,  a  piu^ 
pose,  or  a  wish." 

These  melancholy  meditations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  carriages  rolling  up 
to  tlie  door  to  bear  away  tlieir  precious  bur- 
dens from  the  festive  scene ;  and  Arnold,  by 
a  mighty  efibrt,  compelled  hiniself  to  reap- 
pear before  his  guests  in  time  to  receive  their 
parting  adieus.  The  soimds  of  revelry  now 
died  away  upon  Hie  ear,  the  tread  of  sepa- 
rate feet  became  more  distinctly  audiUe; 
and,  when  the  apartments,  lately  so  britliaot 
and  gay,  began  to  look  cold  and  deserted, 
Mrs.  Percival  tliought  it  high  time  to  com- 
mence an  animated  attack  upon  her  son, 
which  she  did  by  describing,  in  no  measured 
terms,  the  perplexity  to  which  his  abf«nce 
had  subjected  her;  and  Randall,  too^  threw 
in  his  suspicions,  more  warily  expressed,  that ; 
many  of  the  guests  had  retired  at  an  early 
hour,  in  high  dudgeon  at  the  disappearance 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  "  To  say  noth- 
ing of  my  conscience,"  he  added  with  a 
smile-,  '^  which  you  have  laden  with  &Ise- 
hoods  iimumerable ;  for  I  was  compelled  to 
invent  a  story  of  your  sudden  indispQsiliQBi 
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and  foree  it  down  with  aaaeTerationa,  all 
ehmrgeable  to  your  aceount" 

**  Mr.  RandalPs  detail  of  the  congequencet 
oT  your  abtence/'  said  Agties,  gravely, '-  is 
■erious  indeed.  The  early  departure  of 
jrour  guest«  I  should  hardly  have  called  a 
grievance,  lor  at  this  liour  of  night  it  is  time 
for  the  bo«ly  to  repose,  and  the  mind  to  re- 
flect; but  for  any  one  to  say  they  have  been 
compelled  to  utter  a  falseliood,  is  to  speak  of 
a  eevere  infliction,  such  as  I  am  not  prepared 
to  believe  we  are  ever  subjected  to  in  tliis 
world." 

One  of  Randall's  fierce  looks,  shot  askance 
from  under  his  contracted  brow,  made 
the  colour  rush  into  the  far^  of  Agnes,  who 
quailed  not  for  an  instant,  but,  fixing  upon 
hioiy  her  clear  and  beautiful  eyes,  bold  with 
the  hearths  best  courage,  the  countenance  of 
the  etranger  gave  way  before  her,  and  he 
looked  around  with  restless  impatience  to 
find  some  object  which  might  vary  the  scene, 
and  relieve  his  mortifying  embarrassment 
At  last  he  touched  tlie  harp,  upon  which  he 
was  a  skilful  performer,  and  played  a  light 
and  lively  air. 

**  I  am  not  disposed  f(»r  music  to-night," 
said  Arnold,  in  a  subdued  tone :  '*  when  the 
chorda  of  tlie  heart  are  unstrung,  there  can 
be  no  answering  harmony  within." 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  and 
manner  that  night  so  mild  and  mournful,  and 
be  had  borne  with  such  calm  patience  the 
reproaches  of  his  mother  and  his  friend,  that 
Agnes,  wlio  from  the  first  had  felt  more 
grieved  tlian  angry,  could  not  choose  but 
pity  1dm  from  her  very  soul ;  and,  when  the 
party  srpnrated,  she  accompanied  her  *  good 
oiglif  to  him  with  a  look  which  plunged  him 
into  a  long  deep  reverie,  as  he  sat  silent  nnd 
alone,  witli  botJi  his  hands  pressed  firmly 
upoo  his  forehea4l.  At  last  he  arose,  ns  if 
awaking  from  a  dream,  and  looked  niund 
upm  tlie  dying  lamps,  whose  varied  hues 
alfjrd'  d  a  striking  emblem  of  faded  splen- 
dour. Garlands  of  flowers,  fallen  and  with- 
ered in  tlie  heated  atmosphere,  were  t 
dmopitig  from  tlie  colunuui.  around  which  j 
fliey  had  been  entwined;  and  the  silence 


which  pervaded  all  things  was  more  sad 
and  solemn,  when  contrasted  with  the  mer- 
ry sounds  to  which  it  had  succeeded. 

''  Oh !  Agnes  Forester,"  exclaimed  Arnold, 
'*  tliy  light  step  should  ever  walk  these  stately 
halls,  to  remind  me  that  my  home  is  not  a 
•epulchre,  in  which  lie  buried  tlie  fond  affec- 
tions that  are  said  to  sweeten  life.  Thy 
smile  should  still  be  before  me,  to  direct  my 
journey  tlirough  the  wilderness.  Thy  heart 
should  be  mine  and  mine  only,  to  teach  me 
that  there  is  yet  a  blessing  upon  this  barren 
ecu'tli — a  blessing  even  for  me !" 


CHAPTER  DC. 

Agnes  Forester,  although  perfectly 
feminine  in  all  lier  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting,  was  not  wont  to  be  long  blinded  by 
her  affections  to  that  clear  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  which  she  endeavoured  to  make  the 
strict  and  invariable  rule  of  her  conduct :  she 
then'fore  sought  an  early  opportunity  of 
pleading  witli  Arnold  on  behalf  of  his  old 
ser\'ant ;  and,  though  repeatedly  repulsed  by 
tlie  unwonted  severity  of  his  manner  when- 
ever this  subject  was  touclied  upon,  she  re- 
turned to  it  again,  with  the  fondly  clierih-lied 
hope  of  eventually  inducing  her  cousin  to 
act  consistently  with  his  belter  feelings.  By 
the  inotft  cautious  ami  weJUtimed  inirinirc- 
mcnt  u|K)n  his  prejudices,  she  hatl  prevailed 
upon  him  to  become  the  frequent  conij^anion 
of  her  visits  to  the  poor,  and  while  she  strove 
with  unceasing  assiduity  to  excite  in  hiK 
niiiid  an  intercHt  in  tiieir  welfare,  she  waf^ 
often  deeply  )>ained  and  diftappninted  to  fiiiil 
that  her  own  company  and  convert  hail 
been  Uie  only  attraction  which  had  led  him 
to  their  humble  dwellings. 

^*  1  cannot  imagine  the  satiKfaction."  ».l:r> 
would  often  ol»s<Tve,  "of  living  in  the  wofM 
without  lH*coniing  acquainted  wit'.i  iiie  n; 
cumstances  of  the  |KMir  but  URetnl  cl.a^.eK  f,| 
Focieiy  by  whom  we  are  surr».'nMf«i  ;   I'oi 
while  ignorant  of  liie  nature  r.  f>it=ir  v;  u  n 
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it  is  impossible  to  take  the  right  method  of 
relieving  them.  Besides,  since  the  customs 
of  the  world  have  denied  to  them  tlie  libertv 
of  intruding  upon  our  society,  it  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  them  to  make  some  ad- 
vances towards  a  better  acquaintance." 

"  I  would  say  to  any  other  woman  than 
yourself,"  replied  Arnold,  "  that  there  is  also 
something  very  attractive  in  being  welcomed 
as  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  parish,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  blessings  of  tlie  poor  wherever 
you  go." 

"For  my  own  part,"  said  Agnes,  with 
some  warmth,  "I  never  hear  the  blessings 
of  the  poor,  without  shame  and  remorse  that 
I  have  not  done  more  to  deserve  them  ;  nor 
can  I  suppose  any  one  gratified  by  such  in- 
cense, unless  they  are  egregiously  vain ;  nor 
entitled  to  receive  it  unless  they  have  obeyed 
the  injunction,  which  we  regard  too  little,  of 
selling  all  and  giving  to  the  poor.  But  see," 
said  she,  pausing,  and  looking  out  towards 
the  sea,  where  the  narrow  valley  sloped 
away  in  a  kind  of  heath,  upon  which  a  few 
lean  horses  and  a  fettered  donkey  cropped 
the  scanty  herbage;  "what  smoke  is  that 
rising  from  amongst  the  furze  and  brambles  ? 
Let  us  walk  that  way,  for  I  am  curious  to 
know  why  it  should  be  ascending  there  in  so 
regulfiw  a  column." 

Arnold  and  Agnes  directed  their  steps  to 
the  wild  and  rugged  piece  of  ground,  where, 
close  beside  the  rising  smoke,  they  found  a 
woman  diligently  employed  with  her  netting- 
tackle,  which  she  plied  with  wonderful  dex- 
terity. The  labour  of  her  hands,  and  the 
tenour  of  her  thoughts  seemed  to  proceed 
with  the  same  detennined  course,  for  she  did 
not  condescend  to  look  up  at  the  approach  of 
the  strangers,  nor  vouchsafe  a  reply  imtil 
they  had  oflen  repeated  the  question  of  what 
she  was  about,  and  where  was  the  place  of 
^her  abode. 

"  Here,"  said  she  at  last,  impatiently,  as  if 
wearied  out  with  their  impertinent  intrusion ; 
and  they  saw  that  a  deep  hollow,  somewhat 
like  a  grave,  on  the  side  of  which  she  was 
seated,  was  littered  with  straw,  and  partly 
covered  over  with  the  branches  of  trees,  fern, 


and  other  materials  heaped  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  thatch  for  (me  half  of  her  habi- 
tation. 

^  But  you  surely  do  not  live  in  tfab  place 
night  and  day  !"  exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  I  live  here  always,  except  when  I  go  to 
the  town  to  sell  fish." 

"  And  are  you  not  afraid  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  of  notliing,"  replied  the  wo- 
man, her  harsh  and  rugged  (eatorei  relaxing 
into  a  mournful  misrepresentation  of  a  nnile; 
'  nothing  that  belongs  to  tlie  earth,  the  sea,  or, 
the  heavens.  I  am  afraid  of  nothing  but  the 
people  who  ought  to  be  Christiana,  and  the 
wrongs  and  the  injuries  they  have  dooe,  and 
are  still  doing  to  me  and  mine.** 

Arnold  now  came  forward,  and  asked  her 
if  she  had  any  parents  ?  "No !"  Had  she  a 
husband  ?  "  She  had  once,  bat  he  had  left 
her."  Had  she  any  children  ?  and  she  point- 
ed to  a  little  grizzly  urchin  who  waa  cow- 
ering amongst  the  bushes,  and  who,  on  per- 
ceiving himself  the  object  of  attentioi^ 
scrambled  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  widi 
limbs  all  twisted  and  deformed,  and  scarcely 
able  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  body. 

"  I  had  three  sons,"  continoed  the  woroao, 
"  but  two  of  them  are  dead — one  of  hunger, 
and  one  of  disease ;  and  that  monster  that 
you  see  there  was  once  as  fair  and  strai^ 
a  child  as  any  mother's  eye  might  kwk 
upon ;  but  what  with  poverty  and  starva- 
tion, and  the  persuasion  of  neigfabonn^  I 
was  prevailed  upon  to  send  him  to  work  in 
the  factory,  where  he  was  beaten  and  abat- 
ed until  he  lost  the  very  shape  of  man.  I 
had  a  daughter  too,  but  they  took  her  awaj 
to  the  Sunday-schools,  where  fine  ladies  pot 
such  notions  into  her  head  that  die  nefcr 
owns  me  now." 

"Have  you  no  relief  from  the  pari^T* 
asked  Agnes,  but  she  soon  repented  having 
put  the  question,  for  the  woman  rose  up  and 
shaking  her  clenched  hand,  repeated  her 
words  with  the  rage  of  a  maniac,  declaring 
that  while  breath  was  left  her,  she  would  five 
in  the  free  air,  for  which  she  had  to  thank 
nobody ;  and  that  when  her  last  hour  AoM  f 
come,  she  had  only  to  lie  down  where  die 
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slept  f^very  ni^t,  and  her  boy  would  heap 
the  earth  upon  her,  and  no  pariflh  overseer 
would  then  grudge  the  money  for  her  burial, 
or  eel!  her  body  to  the  doctor  to  pay  his  fee. 

There  was  something  so  unnatund  in  thus 
making  &  grave  her  daily  habitation,  and  in 
the  expressions  and  gestures  of  tlie  poor 
wretch  altogether,  that  Agnes  would  gladly 
have  turned  away,  but  Arnold,  more  interest- 
ed than  he  had  ever  been  before  by  the  dis- 
tresses of  tlie  poor,  still  plied  her  with  ques- 
tions wliich  only  tended  to  call  forth  a  deep 
•ense  of  if  ijury,  either  real  or  imaginary,  and 
a  wild  and  passionate  thirst  for  revenge. 

**The  poor  creature  is  certainly  mad," 
whispered  Agnes  at  last,  drawing  Arnold 
away  from  the  spot  "  You  only  increase 
her  malady  by  talking  to  her." 

''It  is  the  most  rational  madness  I  have 
met  with  (or  a  long  time,"  observed  Arnold. 
^  I  am  determined  to  befrjend  this  woman, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  true  estimate  she  has 
Ibrnied  of  human  life." 

^  It  would  be  well  indeed  to  find  her  an 
abode  where  she  might  be  protected  from 
auch  hardship  and  danger  as  she  must  neces- 
sarily be  exposed  to  here,  but  I  doubt  whetlier 
her  case  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
kindness,  for  the  most  charitable  conclusion 
which  I  can  draw  from  her  conduct  is,  that 
oT derided  insanity.  And  with  many  assur- 
from  Arnold  that  it  was  tlie  very  ex- 
oTher  sanity,  or  rather  the  extreme 
of  her  mental  perceptions  which 
her  ineompreliensible  to  others,  the 
two  cousins  separated  aOer  their  walk,  the 
sae  to  muse  upon  tlie  m:sery  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  mankind,  and  the  other  to  make 
sshoQs  and  matter-of-fact  inquiries  into  the 
former  character  of  this  strange  woman. 
Nor  was  it  without  heartfelt  pain  and  anxiety, 
that  Agnes  learned  from  authentic  sources, 
what  had  been  the  depraved  and  licentious 
nature  of  her  past  life.  All,  however,  agreed 
that  her  mind  at  the  present  time,  was  stmng- 
Ijr  tinctured  with  insanity,  tlie  consequences 
sfher  own  ungovemed  passions,  and  the  dis- 
tresses and  privations  to  which  they  had  re- 


Bella  Dtmhill  was  indeed  a  well  known 
character,  not  oidy  for  the  singularity  of  her 
present  mode  of  life,  but  for  the  stormy  tem- 
per and  bad  morals  which  had  separated  her 
from  her  husband  and  all  her  early  friends. 
Even  the  poor  child,  of  whose  ill  treatment 
in  the  manufactory,  she  so  incessantly  com- 
plained, was  said  to  have  received  his  great- 
est injuries  at  home  during  his  mother's  tils 
of  mebriation.  But  there  were  many  who  be- 
lieved the  frightful  distortion  of  his  limbs  had 
come  upon  him,  not  from  any  bodily  hurts 
but  solely  as  a  judgment  upon  his  sinful  pa- 
rent; and  such  was  the  repulsive  nature  of 
her  conduct,  connected,  perhaps,  with  a  su- 
perstitious horror  of  her  present  myslerious 
way  of  living,  that  the  dreary  spot  of  ground 
where  she  and  her  little  urchin  burrowed, 
was  shunned  by  the  villagers  towards  the 
close  of  day,  and  the  name  of  Bella  Dunhill 
was  used  to  frighten  fretful  children  into 
silence. 

All  the  information  on  this  subject  which 
Agnes  could  depend  upon,  she  communicated 
to  her  cousin  on  the  following  day;  but 
his  resolutk)n  was  taken :  a  lodge  at  the  en- 
trance of  his  park  was  vacant,  and  Bella 
Dunhill  and  her  crippled  boy  were  to  become 
its  future  occupants.  His  lately  kindled 
zeal  to  do  good  was,  however,  a  little  damp- 
ed, by  the  ungracious  manner  in  which  his 
proposition  was  received  by  the  woman  her- 
self, leaving  it  doubtful  whether  she  would 
eventually  accept  his  offer  or  not :  but  Ar- 
nold, pardoning  her  on  the  score  of  past  in- 
juries having  soured  her  temper,  the  ke^s 
were  left  in  her  hands,  and  one  moonlii>'ht 
night,  not  long  af\er,  she  bade  adieu  to  tlir 
sea-Khore ;  and  gathering  up  from  dilTorrnt 
hiding  places,  her  store  of  provisioni^,  which 
amounted  altogether,  to  a  more  pipiitifiil 
board  than  might  be  found  in  many  reilctl 
houses,  she  bestowed  them  carefully  in  the 
loiige,  and  Clym,  (alias  Clement.)  \\-m  seen  I 
the  next  morning,  dragging  his  limbs  nrrovH  | 
the  roiid  to  throw  open  the  park  gatOH  for  his 
master's  carriage. 

'^You  see,    Agnes,"   said   Arnold,  with 
triumph  in  his  looks,  ^  that  I  am  not  quite  po 
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indifTcrent  to  the  Bufferings  of  the  destitute 
as  you  Iiave  sometimes  supposed." 

"Arnold,"  replied  his  cousin,  "it  is  the 
greatest  trial  of  my  life  to  think  differently 
from  you  on  matters  of  importance ;  and  yet, 
how  often  am  I  compelled  to  blame  what  you 
esteem  your  best  actions,  so  little  are  our 
feelings  influenced  by  the  same  rule." 

"  It  is  a  stem  duty,  Agnes,  that  you  im- 
pose upon  yourself;  for  it  seems  to  extend  to 
every  thing  I  have  the  misfortune  to  say  or 
do.  But  come,  let  me  hear  what  objections 
you  have  to  bring  forward  against  my  pro- 
tecting this  poor  woman." 

"  I  have  no  objection  certainly  to  your  pro- 
tecting her,  for  no  one  could  be  more  deso- 
late and  forlorn ;  but  that  she  should  be  sin- 
gled out  to  fill  a  place  of  respectability  and 
trust,  is,  in  my  opinion,  furnishing  a  bad  pre- 
cedent to  others.  Her  past  conduct,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  very  licentious,  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  too  severely  if  there  were 
any  evidence  of  an  amendment  of  character ; 
but  I  think  you  will  hardly  persuade  even 
yourself  that  her  present  behaviour  and  con- 
versation bespeak  her  to  be  a  person  worthy 
of  confidence  and  respect" 

^'  In  this  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  all 
others,  you  have  unquestionably  a  right  to 
act  as  you  judge  best ;  and,  as  the  thing  is 
done,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more  about  ^he 
consequences.  Perhaps  I  intrude  too  oHen 
with  my  quaint  opinions  upon  your  sphere  of 
action." 

"  Dear  Agnes,"  interrupted  Arnold,  "when 
did  I  receive  your  admonitions  with  impa- 
tience ?  When  did  I  conceal  anything  from 
you  ?  When  did  I  shrink  from  your  severest 
reproofs  1" 

"Never,"  replied  Agnes;  "you  are  very 
good,  to  bear  with  me  as  you  do.  The  rea- 
son why  I  wished  to  re-assure  myself  of  your 
I  forbearance  was,  because  I  had  another  sub- 
ject to  lay  before  your  attention  in  a  way 
that  I  feel  convinced  will  be  mostunpleasing." 

"  Pour  on — ^I  can  endure." 

"  With  regard  to  your  old  servant  Wallis, 
I  have  never  yet  spoken  so  fully  and  decidedly 
as  I  feel  in  my  conBeience  that  I  ought" 


Arnold's  brow  lowered,  but  Agnes  went 
on : — "  I  hear  that  the  lost  money  was  fimnd 
in  a  situation  where  it  most  unquettionably 
have  been  placed  by  your  own  hand." 

"It  was,"  replied  Arnold. 

"  Then  let  me  ask,  my  dear  coMn,  why 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  poor  nsjored 
man  ?" 

"  He  has  been  informed  that  the  mistake 
was  discovered,  and,  of  course,  might 
any  means  he  thought  proper  for  the 
tablishment  of  his  character." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  the  individoal 
who  committed  the  wrong,  would  have  been 
the  one  to  look  to  for  the  re^^stabliahmeot  of 
that  character,  especially  as  he  holds  a  high 
and  influential  station  in  the  world;  while 
the  injured  man  is  poor,  unprotected,  and 
almost  without  a  friend.  Your  conduct  in 
this  instance  reminds  me  of  what  I  have 
heard  stated,  that  whenever  an  act  of  moral 
injustice  is  glaringly  committed,  the  aggres- 
sor .is  the  last  to  be  reconciled  to  the  injured 
party ;  as  if  he  wf  re  the  person  who  had 
something  to  forgive." 

"  I  have  at  different  times  sent  him  con- 
siderable sums  of  money^  all  which  have 
been  returned." 

"  You  must  have  known,  Arnold,  that  the 
wounds  of  a  noble  spirit  were  not  to  be  healed 
by  money." 

"  Then  you  propose,  as  an  dtcHnement  for 
the  past,  that  I  should  call  together  all  my 
domestics,  and  placing  Wallis  in  the  nudst, 
should  address  him  in  a  melting  speech ;  and 
when  all  hearts  were  soflened,  and  all  faces 
drowned  in  tears,  should  kneel  down  and  re- 
ceive his  pardon  and  his  blessing.  This, 
Agnes,  would  be  a  scene  to  your  taste,  much 
more  than  to  mine." 

"  Arnold,"  said  his  cousin,  looking  more 
grave  than  before,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer you  with  sarcasms  on  such  a  subject  as 
this.  You  and  I  stand  in  a  serious  relatioo  ts- 
wards  each  other.  We  have  ofVen  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  the  propnety,  the  utiliiy, 
and  the  wisdom  of  different  things,  but  I M  J 
it  my  bounden  duty  in  this  instance  to  Kppn^ 
to  a  higher  test,  and  to  ask  whether  yoa  sie 
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acting  eonaistentty  with  tlie  will  of  God? 
WlielUer  yuu  do  not  feel  it  impoflsible  to 
ofl«r  up  yoiir  secret  prayers  while  this  load 
is  upon  your  soul,  and  whether  a  proper  hu- 
miliation betbre  the  throne  of  mercy  would 
not  enaftile  you  cheerfully  and  promptly  to 
discharge  this  important  duty  7^' 

••  You  have  chosen  tJic  riglit  word,"  re- 
plied Arnold,  ^'fcr  it  is  under  a  system  of 
perpetual  humiluition  that  you  hope  to  wear 
me  down  to  what  I  ought  to  be.  But  your 
method  will  not  answer — ^you  may  harden 
what  you  caimot  subdue.** 

^  And  where  i^  the  humiliation,  even  be- 
fore mankind,  of  «cting  nobly  ?  No  one  pre- 
sumes to  eall  liimself  infallible.  We  are  all 
liable  to  err ;  and  is  not  an  error  freely  and 
fully  acknowledged  infinitely  leKs  degrading 
tlian  one  which  is  obstinately  persisted  in !" 

^I  cannot  oblige  you  in  this  instance, 
Agnes.  I  liale  to  be  Uie  puppet  of  a  show, 
and  to  hear  the  comments  of  weak  voices 
upon  what  I  may  choose  to  say  or  do." 

''Then  try  to  divest ^'ourself  of  these  fool- 
ish tlioughts  about  your  fellow-creatures,  and 
imagine  for  an  instant  that  you  arc  alone  in 
the  world,  siantling  before  the  presence  of 
your  Creator,  deeply  implicated  in  an  act  of 
disobedience  to  his  holy  will." 

^  Are  we  not  told  tliat  there  is  no  act  of 
disobedience  too  deep  or  daring  to  be  for- 
given r 

^  But  when  did  we  ever  hear  of  forgive- 
ness while  the  sin  was  persisted  in  7  And  is 
not  every  hour  that  you  live  without  doing 
wliat  justice  you  can  to  this  |)oor  man,  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  you  prefer  tlie  gratifica- 
tinn  of  a  mean  and  slavish  pride,  to  the  noble 
independence  of  daring  to  do  what  ii*riglit?" 

*-Then,  Agnes,  you  shall  do  this  noble 
deed  for  me.  You  shall  pn>claini  to  my 
household,  that  I  have  been  base  and  un- 
graceful enough  to  heap  dtitgrace  and  shame 
upon  the  hoary  head  of  a  trusty  servant 
You  shall  tell  them  also,  that  their  miuter  is 
too  great  a  eoward  to  acknowledi^  his  fault 
before  them ;  that  he  hiiles  himself  from  thi^ir 
very  looks,  and  employs  the  voice  of  a  wo- 
to  s|ienk  for  liim." 


**  If  there  is  really  no  other  way  of  setting 
the  matter  right,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
old  man,  (and  with  your  permission,)  give 
my  own  version  of  the  case  to  your  domes- 
tics, iK)r  need  you  tremble  for  the  dignity  of 
your  character  in  my  hands.  But,  Arnold, 
this  is  only  my  last  resource ; — dear  Arnold, 
is  tlierc  not  something  due  from  yourself? 
Is  there  not  something  due  to  her " 

Agnes  could  proceed  no  farther.  The 
subject  was  too  near  her  heart,  and  tears  of 
more  than  common  anguish  fell  thick. and 
fast,  while  she  bent  down  her  head  witii  a 
vain  effort  to  conceal  them ;  for  Arnold  had 
unconsciously  pronounced  liis  doom — and 
hers.  On  this  one  subject  her  tlioughta  had 
lingered,  with  the  fond  hope  that,  if  lie  yield- 
ed to  her  arguments,  slie  should  then  feel 
justified  in  giving  way  to  such  anticipations 
of  the  future,  as  were  perpetually  forcing 
themselves  upon  her  afiectionate  heart : 
"  but  if  (she  had  said  to  herself  that  very 
morning)  Arnold  cannot  be  made  to  see  this 
glaring  case  as  I  do,  it  will  be  proof  indispu- 
table, tliat  in  the  great  consideration  of  moral 
good  and  evil,  we  never  can  be  united  by 
that  participation  of  feeling  which  is  tlie  foun- 
dation of  all  human  happiness." 

For  many  months,  Agnes  Forester  had 
been  remarked  upon  as  being  more  grave 
and  thoughtful  than  could  be  accounted  tor 
by  her  age  or  circumstances ;  but  now  her 
gravity  assumed  an  air  of  sadness,  which  her 
aunt,  shrewdly  guessing  at  tlie  cause,  en- 
deavoured by  the  most  delicate  attcniiotiR  to 
sootlie ;  and  Agnes,  perceiving  her  kind 
wishes,  succeeded  in  forcing  herself  to  con- 
verse and  smile  with  a  cheerfulnetsK  which 
repaid  Mrs.  Percival  for  all  her  solicitude. 
Still  her  energv'  gave  way — her  hcaltli  «le- 
c lined — the  colour  liided  from  her  cherk,  aiul 
Arnold,  who  seldom  observed  the  minutiir  of 
common  lifi\  could  not,  with  all  hin  incredu- 
fity,  blind  himself  tc  tlie  conviction  that  he 
was,  or  hatl  been,  deeply  and  tentlrrly  he- 
loved.  But  tliat  any  woman  (iioulu  ri>:*u>ae, 
from  principle,  the  maii  who  woiild  othrrwist* 
have  been  her  choice,  was  to  hhn  ho  f.ir  be- 
yond belief,  that  he  bestowed  little  re;;ard 
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upon  their  rre<ioent  difierenee  of  opinion,  so 
long  as  he  coakl  enjoy  such  clear  and  indo- 
I  bitable  evidence  of  his  cousin's  attachment  to 
him.  For  her  encreased  sadness,  he  coald 
assign  no  cause,  but  strove  to  beguile  her  se- 
cret cares  by  more  than  wonted  kindness  and 
solicitude,  until  Agnes  was  oilen  compelled 
to  depart  abrupdy  from  his  presence  with 
tears  that  were  altogether  inezpUcable  to 
him. 

In  this  manner  time  glided  away,  and  on  a 
bn^t  and  cloudless  morning,  when  autumn 
had  again  spread  her  yellow  curtain  over  the 
face  of  nature,  Agnes  begged  her  cousin 
would  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  a  poor 
iPHn  whom  she  had  promised  to  see  that 
morning.  They  walked  together  to  the  door 
of  the  cottage,  where  Arnold,  at  the  request 
of  his  cousin,  placed  himself  on  a  low  bench 
within  a  sort  of  porch,  while  she  entered  an 
inner  apartment,  in  which  the  object  of  her 
kind  interest  was  seated  by  the  fire. 

It  was  a  well-known  voice  that  bade  her 
welcome,^in  tones  of  the  most  heartfelt  glad- 
ness ;  and,  Agnes,  afler  asking  many  ques- 
tions about  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  in- 
valid, sat  down  beside  old  Wallis,  who  afTec- 
uonatcly  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  closely 
with  his  time-worn  fingers. 

"  You  see,  I  grow  weaker  every  day,"  said 
he,  without  the  least  symptom  of  regret, 
either  in  his  countenance  or  voice. 

"  I  do,  indeed,  perceive  an  alteration,"  said 
Agnes,  and  the  old  man  went  on.  "  I  have 
been  thinking  to  day,  Miss  Forester,  that 
pride  has  been  all  along  my  besetting  sin — 
pride  in  a  good  name ;  and  though  he  who 
robbed  me  of  mine,  ought  certainly  to  have 
known  me  better ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  this 
affliction  was  permitted  to  fall  upon  me,  in 
order  that  I  might  arrive  at  a  better  know- 
ledge of  my  own  heart;  for  afHiction  is  a 
searcliing  thing,  and  we  sometimes  learn  in 
adversity,  what  we  never  fo  much  as  thought 
of  while  all  went  well  with  us.  It  was  wronor, 
very  wrong,  in  me.  Miss  Forester,  to  rebel 
as  I  did  against  the  stroke ;  and  when  I  said 
in  my  towering  pride,  that  I  forgave  him,  I 
felt  an  unchristian  triumph  in  the  thought 


that  I  was  heaping  coels  of  fire  upon  his 
head.  But  now  I  see  differentlr.  I  see  that 
he  was  in  error,  but  we  are  all  liable  to  err. 
I  can  now  say,  indeed,  that  I  forgive  him 
from  my  soul,  and  only  wish  tfmt  I  ooald  see 
his  face,  and  see  it  ooce  more  looking  kindly 
on  me  before  I  die." 

*^  Perhaps  he  will  visit  you,"  said  Agnea. 

'- 1  wish  he  would."  sighed  the  <rid  man, 
and  he  went  on  recalling  the  pleasant  days 
when  Arnold  was  a  boy.  "And,  Walter, 
dear  Walter,  where  is  he  ?" 

Agnes  felt  almost  ashamed  of  the  little  in- 
formation she  could  give  about  her  eonsin 
Walter,  and  rising  from  her  seat,  with  an  af- 
fectionate farewell  to  her  poor  IHend,  rejcnned 
Arnold,  who  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  book  with  all  the  noble  afieetatioD  of  be- 
ing  totally  unmoved  by  what  he  must  have 
heard. 

'*  Agnes,"  said  he,  sternly,  as  M)on  as  they 
had  left  the  cottage,  "  I  did  not  expect  thii 
from  you.  I  did  not  anticipate  the  risk  of  be- 
ing betrayed  into  a  scene.  Henceforth  you 
must  perform  your  errands  of  charity  alooe.^ 

^  Be  it  so  P'  said  Agnes,  and  she  felt  that 
another  link  was  broken  from  the  chain 
which  had  once  bound  them  together.  '^  Be  it 
so !"  she  repeated,  but  do  not  be  harsh  widi 
me  to-day,  Arnold." 

^'  Is  there  any  charm  in  this  day  more  than 
another,  that  I  should  not  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  speaking  freely  what  I  think  and  feel?" 

^  Speak,  but  speak  gently ;  for  it  was  on 
this  day  twelve  months  ago,  that  I  agreed 
upon  that  time  for  the  decision  of  my  future 
fate,  and  to-morrow,  we  shall  stand  in  a  dif^ 
ferent  relation  towards  each  other." 

Arnold  said  no  more  ;  for  tliere  was  some- 
thing in  the  firm  and  mournful  tone  of  her 
voice,  which,  connected  with  her  previous 
sadness,  had  startled  his  philosophy^  and 
plunged  him  into  the  most  gloomy  forebo- 
dings; and  they  arrived  again  at  Mrs.  Pe^ 
civaPs  door  without  either  of  them  having 
relieved  their  minds  of  the  heaviest  bnrdeD 
they  had  ever  borne. 

It  happened  tltat  Mrs.  Percival  had  an  en- 
gagement from  home  that  evening ;  in  coo- 
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sequence  of  which  Arnold  and  his  cousin 
were  \e(i  alone  to  extract  what  happiiiens 
they  could  Irom  such  an  interview.  In  vain 
did  Agnes  attempt  to  converse  on  common 
topics ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  very  speech  had 
failed  her,  for  often,  when  she  would  have 
made  some  casual  ob<>ervation,  the  words 
died  away  upon  her  lips,  and  blushes  alone 
were  leA  to  tell  their  meaning — perhaps  the 
very  meaning  she  would  least  have  wished 
to  reveaL  At  last  Arnold,  encouraged  by 
her  embarrassment,  took  her  hand,  and  said, 
with  a  look  which  belied  his  words,  "  Then 
it  is  really  your  intention  to  renounce  roe, 
Agnes  r 

**  Say,  rather,  that  you  renounce  me,"  she 
;  "  for  no  other  words  can  justify  the 
of  this  moment !" 

*^Why,  dear  Agnes,  should  you  endure 
that  anguish  which  is  so  entirely  self-im- 
posed!" 

*^  You  mistake  me,  Arnold  ;  the  suffering 
which  I  endure  is  not  self-imposed.  You 
think  meanly  of  me  indeed,  if  you  tliink  that 
I  am  grieving  merely  because  I  cannot  be 
the  companion  of  your  future  life.  You  may 
find  many  better  qualified  to  supply  my  place, 
nor  am  I  so  romantic  as  to  think  that  I  shall 
sever  love  again  ;  but  you  must  know  little 
of  the  strength  of  early  and  long  cherished 
•flection,  if  you  do  not  understand  the  agony 
oT seeing  it  thus  mournfully  cast  away." 

'^  Agnes,  you  cannot  call  it  cast  away, 
when  it  is  treasured  as  tlie  greatest  blessing 
of  my  life." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  my  resolution  was 
fixed  ? — Did  I  not  allow  you  twelve  months 
before  I  should  act  upon  that  resolution  ? — 
And  what  is  tlie  result  ?" 

^  That  I  am  the  same  blighted  branch  I 
was  then.  But  am  I  accountable  for  my 
own  desolation  7  Is  it  for  me  to  gi%'e  show- 
ers and  sunshine,  or  to  put  forth  blossoms 
and  fruit  without  the  blessing  of  heaven  7^' 

^  The  Messings  of  heaven  are  so  myste- 
hously  dispensed  by  that  wisdom  which  can- 
not err,  and  that  mercy  which  cannot  fail, 
that  man,  in  his  narrow  sphere  of  knowledge. 


is  unable  to  say  whether,  in  possession  or 
privation,  they  are  most  bountifully  bestowed. 
But  I  cannot  argue  with  you  to-night  Ar- 
nold ;  we  should  but  trace  the  same  circle  of 
ideas  through  which  we  have  passed  so 
many  times  with  so  little  satisfaction.  All  I 
can  now  feel — all  I  can  now  say  is,  that  you 
and  I  roust  henceforth  be  to  each  other 
friends,  and  friends  only." 

^  You  cannot  mean  it,''  said  Arnold,  start- 
ing up — ^  you  cannot  be  so  cruel !" 

"  Perhaps  you  think  I  cannot  be  so  firm ; 
but  I  will  prove  my  words.  Only  you  must 
come  to  me,  Arnold,  in  your  seasons  of  afflic- 
tion ;  you  must  come  to  me  always  for  those 
services  which  you  cannot  ask  of  another ; 
you  must  come  to  me  for  every  thing  but  that 
intimate  communion  of  feeling  which  you 
and  I  must  now  endeavour  to  find  else- 
where." 

Arnold  was  at  last  convinced ;  and,  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  he  resigned  him- 
self entirely  to  despair.  At  last  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and,  fixing  his  eytu  upon  the  face 
of  Agnes,  who  was  now  pale  and  silent  as  a 
marble  statue,  he  appealed  for  the  hist  time 
to  her  love  and  pity. 

"Then  you  leave  me,  Agnes,  for  ever T' 
said  he,  in  a  voice  whose  piercing  tones  were 
mingled  both  with  anguish  and  reproach. 
"  You  extinguish  the  lamp  of  the  benighted 
traveller ;  you  tear  away  the  last  rose  from 
the  withered  wreath;  you  dash  down  the 
cup  of  healing  from  the  lips  of  him  who  has 
no  other.  You  will  go  forth  into  the  world 
with  a  thourand  sources  of  enjoyment  of 
which  I  know  nothing.  The  hearts  and  the 
homes  of  the  happy  are  ever  open  to  receive 
you ;  tlie  smiles  of  the  goo<l  and  the  blessings 
of  the  poor  await  you  on  every  hand;  but 
for  me  there  is  now  neillier  love,  hope,  nor 
consolation  in  the  wide  wilderness  of  life  !*' 

He  cea»»ed,  and  Agnes  made  no  reply. 
She  had  grown  still  jmlcr  while  he  was 
speaking — her  very  lips  had  lost  their  ruby 
colour— with  a  gentle  but  determined  step 
slie  passed  away  from  his  presence — and 
Arnold  was  alone. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  day  when 
Randall  made  his  appearance  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Arnold,  stating  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  going  to  London  for  a  few 
days,  and,  having  many  arrangements  to 
make  before  setting  out,  had  commissioned 
his  friend  with  his  adieus  to  the  ladies. 

"  No  one,"  observed  Mrs.  Percival  (with 
the  air  of  one  who  pays  a  compliment,) 
"  could  be  better  calculated  to  take  off  tlie 
pain  of  an  adieu." 

Randall  bowed,  scarcely  knowing  whe- 
ther he  was  flattered  or  not,  but  deeming 
it  the  best  policy  to  appear  so. 

Agnes,  who  knew  little  of  the  world,  and 
had  never  disappointed  a  lover  before,  felt 
anxious  and  alarmed  when  she  heard  of  her 
cousin^s  abrupt  departure,  half  fearing  he 
might  rush  upon  some  desperate  act  that 
would  endanger  his  safety  and  happiness; 
and,  vainly  wishing  that  he  had  but  left  her 
one  line  to  explain  his  intentions,  she  retired 
to  her  own  room  to  ponder  in  secret  upon 
that  cruel  separation  which  had  deprived 
her  of  all  right  to  enquire  into  his  private 
actions.  There  was  besides  another  sub- 
ject of  serious  importance  which  now  occu- 
pied her  deep  and  earnest  consideration; 
nor  was  it  until  long  after  the  hour  of  night 
that  she  shook  off  her  meditations  and  pre- 
pared herself  for  repose ;  but  the  clear  brow 
reflected  in  the  mirror  by  the  light  of  a  fad- 
ing lamp,  wore  that  night  an  aspect  more 
calm  than  it  had  done  for  many  months  be- 
fore ;  and  her  countenance,  though  pale  and 
thoughtful,  was  stamped  witli  the  firm  and 
sedate  character  of  a  well-supported  resolu- 
tion. 

The  next  morning  she  sought  an  inter- 
view with  her  aunt  before  the  can*s  or  occu- 
pations of  the  day  should  have  dissipated 
her  thoughts ;  and  witli  calm  voice  and  col- 
lected manner  she  spoke  of  the  necessity 
there  was  for  her  to  seek  some  otlier  place 
of  abode,  where  her  mind  might  be  more  at 
pence. 

''Ynu  know,  dear  aunt,"  said  she,  "that 


I  am  not  aildicted  to  sentimental  meJanchdy, 
nor  would  I  indulge  my  feelings  at  the  ex- 
pense of  duty.  I  have  no  (ear  of  being  be- 
trayed into  a  weakness  inconsistent  with  my 
present  purpose ;  but  I  do  (ear  (or  my  health 
and  the  equanimity  of  my  spirits,  which  I 
would  gladly  preserve  for  future  useful- 
nees." 

Mrs.  Percival,  startled  by  this  unexpected 
proposal,  into  something  more  than  her 
wonted  tenderness,  with  tears  besought  her 
niece  to  think  well  before  she  decided. 

'^I  have  thought,  and  I  hope,  thought 
well,"  replied  Agnes,  "for  I  become  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  my  deeisioo;  and 
that  not  on  my  own  account  alone." 

^  And  what  shall  we  do  without  you,  dear 
Agnes,  Arnold  and  I  together  1  and  where 
will  you  go  ?" 

"  That  is  the  most  serious  pan  of  the 
matter;  for  you  know  I  am  poor.  But  mmij 
we  may  hear  of  some  kind  lady,  who  wants 
an  humble  (riend  as  an  agreeable  oompan- 
ion.    I  could  hardly  offer  myself  at  presenL" 

"  No !  no !  you  must  not  think  of  it  Nei- 
ther Arnold  nor  Walter  would  forgive  me, 
should  I  give  my  sanction  to  such  a 
sclieme." 

*^  Ah !  you  have  named  the  right  persoaP 
exclaimed  Agnes.  "A  friend  in  the  hour 
of  need  has  my  cousin  Walter  ever  been 
to  me ;  and  if  he  can  be  brought  to  approve 
my  plan,  he  will  soon  see  it  executed." 
And  taking  a  pen,  she  sat  down  to  explain 
tlie  case  as  well  as  she  could,  without  touch- 
ing harshly  upon  tlie  faults  of  Arnold,  for 
nothing  else,  she  thouglit,  but  a  clear  and 
simple  statement  could  enable  Walter  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  her  plan. 

Mrs.  Percival  had  permitted  her  niece  to 
write  with  full  confidence  tliat  her  son  wcftild 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  her  intended  pro- 
ceedings. What,  tlien,  was  her  surprise, 
when  she  herself  received  an  answer,  by  re- 
turn of  post  to  the  following  effect 

That    Walter,  highly  appro\ing  of  his 
cousin's  intentions  had  applied,  on  the  in- ' 
stant,  to  Lady  Forbes,  a  distant  relative  of  j 
his  mother's,  whose  delicate  health  and  pe- ! 


euliar  habits  difiqualified  her  for  taking  tiiat 
place  in  society  which  her  character  and 
mannem  were  fitted  to  adorn.  That  his  pro- 
pomi  was  eagerly  embraced ;  and  tliat  he 
bIhhiM  return  with  his  brother,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accompanying  Agnes  to  town. 

The  prospect  of  so  soon  beholding  her 
son  almost  reconciled  Mrs.  Percival  to  the 
idea  ot'  Joeing  a  companion,  who,  since  the 
real  eares  and  perplexities  of  life  had  estab- 
lished a  closer  intimacy  between  them,  had 
been  to  her  mont  dear  and  valuable  ;  and 
still,  at  inwirvalii,  her  tears  would  flow,  upon 
the  thought  how  soon  these  treasures  would 
both  be  gone.  "  And  what  shall  I  do,"  she 
would  then  say,  "•  to  beguile  the  moodiness 
of  poor  Arnold  1" 

But  she  never  gave  way  to  this  kind  of  la- 
mentation without  regret ;  for  there  came 
across  the  countenance  of  Agnes  such  a 
look  of  distrefts,  as  made  her  each  time  de- 
termine that  slie  would  be  wiser  for  the  fu- 
ture. So  sad  it  is  to  hear  the  name  of  one 
we  love  connected  with  tones  of  tenderness 
and  pity,  for  the  very  puin  that  we  our- 
selves have  inflicted. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  all  parties  when 
the  cheerful  face  of  Walter  Percival  again 
appeared  at  Houghton ;  whether  he  busied 
himself  with  the  many  alterations  and  im- 
provements at  the  castle,  which  his  brother 
allowed  him  to  set  agoing,  or  entered,  with 
an  interest  peculiar  to  kind  and  social  eliar- 
acters.  into  his  mother's  sphere  of  domestic 
eomibrt  at  home.  But  chiefly  to  Agnes,  cir- 
cumstanced as  she  tlien  wafs  his  social  and 
open  manner,  accompanied  by  the  most  deli- 
cate respect  for  her  feelings,  shown  in  a 
lendemess  that  was  less  expressed  than  un- 
derstood, were  more  welcome  for  the  ex- 
treme need  slie  now  felt  of  such  sympatliy 
and  support 

Let  none,  who  would  add  to  the  happiness 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  be  above  those  litde 
attentions  from  which  die  proud  and  tlie  sol- 
fish  excuse  themselves,  by  saying  tliey  are 
loo  trifling  for  their  regard.  Is  not  human 
life  made  up  of  trifles ;  and  what  being  pos- 
tn  any  degree  of  susceptibility  of  feel- 


ing, has  not  been  soothed  by  kind  attentions, 
or  pained  by  tiie  want  of  them  1  No  !  des- 
pise them  as  we  will,  it  is  the  impulse  of  na- 
ture which  compels  us  to  recall  the  little  ser- 
vices of  our  absent  friends,  as  die  dearest 
pledges  of  their  afl*ecdon.  Who  has  not  felt 
himself  (perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  say 
herself)  as  it  were  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
when  surroimded  only  by  those,  who,  paying 
no  regard  to  her  individual  tastes  and  ieel- 
ings  in  die  minute  circumstances  of  life,  per- 
petually crossed  her  inclination,  and  jarred 
upon  her  prejudices,  by  addressing  her  on 
topics  the  most  repugnant— offering  her  gills 
of  which  she  could  make  no  use — helping 
her  to  food  which  she  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  tasting — proposing  conveyances  for  which 
her  health  was  entirely  unfitted — choosing, 
for  her  gratification,  enjoyments  lor  which 
she  had  no  relisli ; — and  thus  inflicting  upon 
her  tlie  greatest  annoyances  of  life,  witliout 
the  least  idea  tliat  she  was  not  made  happy? 
And  we  some  of  us  well  know,  that  tliere 
have  been  those  so  stripped,  so  destitute  of 
all  human  sympathy,  that  a  voice  in  the 
multitude  amongst  whom  they  believed  tliem- 
selves  to  be  alone,  suddenly  touching  their 
individual  feelings  by  some  reference,  how- 
ever simple,  to  things  which  they  had 
sought  or  shunned,  approved  or  rejected,  in 
former  days,  has  filled  their  eyes  with  tears, 
and  their  hearts  with  gratitude,  that  any 
one  should  be  re^nembering  them  at  the 
time  when  they  felt  themselves  roost  desolate 
and  forlorn. 

Lady  Forbes  had  charged  Walter,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  his  cousin  back  w*ith  him,  pro- 
miHing  tliat  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
make  her  residence  in  town  agreeable,  and 
that  she  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
liberality,  as  money  was  no  object  with  her.  \ 

This  liidy  was  born  in  India,  where,  at  a 
very  early  age,  slie  married  Sir  William 
Forbes,  her  senior  by  thirty  years,  at  whose 
death  she  was  left  in  the  {HNwes^ion  of  more 
wealdi  tlian  w^iHdom  to  enjoy  it.  She  had 
been  the  mother  of  scvenil  children,  who 
had  died  in  infancy,  all  except  one  daughter, 
sent  over  soon  after  her  birUi  to  benefit  by 
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the  air  of  Scotland  amongst  her  father's  re- 
lations. Whether  from  a  want  of  felicity  in 
her  matrimonial  connection,  or  from  a  com- 
bination of  uncongenial  circumstances  which 
attended  the  formation  of  her  character,  the 
unfortunate  mother  had  suflfered  a  naturally 
amiable  temper  to  become  completely  soured; 
and  having,  at  the  same  time,  given  way  to 
a  general  mistrust  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
she  had  consequently  few  friends  in  India  to 
regret  her  departure  for  England,  and  still 
fewer  to  welcome  her  to  the  shores  of  that 
country  where  she  now  bemoaned  her  sad 
and  isolated  existence,  without  the  energy 
or  even  the  desire  to  make  it  more  happy, 
by  being  more  active  and  useful.  Compan- 
ions she  had  tried  in  numbers  almost  incred- 
ible, but,  in  her  opinion,  they  had  all  treated 
her  ungenerously,  some  dishonesdy ;  and 
she  had  parted  from  every  one  with  mutual 
dislike.  She  was  now  entirely  alone — a  sit- 
uation of  all  others  the  most  dreadful  to  her; 
and,  from  Walter's  description  of  his  cousin, 
she  caught  at  the  proposition  with  such  avid- 
ity, that  she  considered  herself  extremely  ill- 
used  when  informed  tliat  she  must  wait  a 
few  weeks  before  Agnes  Forester  could  pos- 
sibly appear  in  town. 

The  appointed  day,  however,  came  at 
last;  and  Agnes,  weary  and  somewhat  dis- 
pirited, alighted  from  a  hackney-coach  with 
her  cousin  Walter,  who  wished,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  hf({^  that  he  could  have  driven 
her  up  to  the  door  in  his  own  carriage,  if 
only  to  inspire  the  domestics  with  a  little 
more  respect  for  her  who,  in  his  opinion, 
deserved  the  richest  honours  of  an  admiring 
world. 

Lady  Forbes  >vas  a  handsome  woman,  of 
that  indescribable  age  about  which  you  feel 
sorry  that  any  one  should  make  exact  en- 
quiries. Dark,  indolent,  and  perfectly  east- 
ern in  all  her  habits.  To  have  appeared  en- 
tirely in  character  she  should  have  worn  a 
crimson  or  yellow  turban,  and  slaves  should 
have  been  crouching  at  her  feet,  or  fanning 
her  with  the  gorgeous  feathers  of  some  In- 
dian bird.  As  it  was,  the  turban  and  the 
slaves  alone  were  wanting — for  she  reclined 


on  a  couch  with  all  the  luxurioiM  indoleoee 
of  a  more  sunny  clime,  and  her  apartment 
was  furnished  with  a  degree  of  costly  ele- 
gance that  would  scarcely  have  dishonoured 
a  sultana.  Her  dark  eyea  half  hid  beneath 
their  languid  lids,  and  long  shadowy  lashes, 
were  slowly  raised  on  the  entrance  of  Agnes, 
and  she  stretched  forth  a  delicate  white 
hand  that  dropped  listlessly  by  her  aide  aAer 
her  effort  to  perform  a  welcome,  as  if  weigh- 
ed down  with  its  burden  of  rings  and  glitter- 
ing gems. 

Agnes  felt  all  that  uncomfortable  sensation 
with  which  we  .open  out  from  the  wrappings 
of  a  journey  in  the  presence  of  those  whose 
toilette  has  been  more  recent,  and  who  ap- 
pear never  to  have  known  the  touch  of  vul- 
gar dust ;  she  therefore  begged  permission, 
as  soon  as  Walter  had  departed,  to  reUre  at 
an  early  hour.  Her  lodging-room,  that  cita- 
del of  a  woman's  comfort,  was  prepared  with 
the  greatest  taste  and  elegance,  so  that  she 
almost  dreaded  to  unfold  her  simple  ward- 
robe in  such  charmed  precincts ;  but  weari- 
ness does  much  to  overcome  the  influence  of 
finery,  and,  though  the  visions  which  flitted 
before  her  mind,  as  she  tossed  upon  the 
downy  bed  which  vainly  invited  her  to  re- 
pose, were  many  and  strange,  her  thoughts 
were  at  lest  composed  and  settled,  for  she 
had  not  applied  in  vain  to  the  fountain  of  all 
consolation,  whose  heahng  waters  were  ever 
ready  for  her  utmost  need. 

One  great  difficulty  amongst  many,  which 
attend  what  is  called  a  situation,  is  the  doubt 
about  the  actual  occupations  of  tiie  dayi 
which  every  one  must  feel  at  first,  from  not 
knowing  what  is  expected,  what  will  please, 
or  what  will  disappoint ;  nor  can  any  thing 
be  altogether  more  pitiable  than  the  fate  of 
her  who  goes  forth  into  the  world  to  be 
agreeable  for  hire.  She  may  possibly  have 
been  tenderly  nurtured  in  a  pleasant  home — 
her  wishes  gratified — her  tastes  consulted — 
her  feelings  indulged — the  idol  of  a  partial 
circle  to  which  her  very  failings  have  en- 
deared her.  But  the  stroke  of  affliction  has 
fallen,  her  father's  finances  are  suddenly  re- 
duced, or  his  hfe  (the  prop  of  his  family)  is 
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taki?n  away ;  and,  with  either  of  these  lad 
events,  and  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  whole  ee- 
tahlinhnient,  have  come  the  usual  falling 
away  of  summer  friends,  the  settlement  of 
the  pons  in  trade,  and  tlie  daughters  in  aittui' 
tion».  The  one  individual  whom  we  have 
•ing.ed  out  may  liave  besides  her  own  secret 
sorrows — strange  comments  made  upon  her 
character  which  none  dared  utter  before— 
the  cold  treatment  of  a  friend — a  lover  es- 
tranffcd^n  short,  the  breaking^in  of  the 
floods  of  adversity  upon  her  little  garden  of 
homefelt  delight:  but  she  ibrgets  for  a  ^vhile 
her  own  cares  in  the  dispersion  of  her  family, 
and  prepares  to  share  the  general  wreck.  A 
situation  is  found.  ^  How  fortunate  I"  ex- 
claim thoee  who  must  otherwise  have  opened 
their  doors  to  receive  her.  A  morbid  invalid 
ia  in  want  of  perpetual  entertainment,  and 
the  broken-hearted  girl  must  bid  adieu  to  her 
native  place — to  every  tree,  and  hill,  and 
grove — to  all  the  associations  of  early  life, 
and  the  tenderness  of  close  relationship. 
With  probably  tenfold  the  refinement  of 
those  amongst  whom  her  lot  is  cast,  she  goes 
to  dwell  in  a  land  of  strangers,  where  she 
most  have  neither  hopes,  passions,  nor  re- 
mambranoes  which  may  not  be  made  vib- 
aervient  to  the  purpose  of  pleasing  her,  who 
feels,  whenever  her  spirits  begin  to  flag,  that 
■he  is  not  receiving  the  worth  of  the  money 
which  she  pays  for  her  companion  to  keep 
her  in  good  humour. 

Men  may  complain  that  they  have  to  la- 
bour with  head  and  hand  to  obtain  their 
daily  bread ;  and  dreadful  indeed  is  the  vor- 
tex into  wliich  abm»lute  men  of  business  are 
plunged ! — deadening  to  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  oppressive  to  the  spirit  that  would 
gladly  flee  away  and  be  at  re«t :  but  men 
have  their  heartJ*,  their  passions,  their  feel- 
in;rs  to  thcmselvrs ;  thry  have  only  to  calcu- 
lare  an^l  look  for  monrv :  while  women  are 
taxed  for  their  powers  of  pleaninij,  of  lovincr, 
serving,  an«I  sutFering  for  others;  m  short, 
for  just  what  it  i^  impossible  that  money 
shmUd  pirchstie — fir  the  fluwer*'  of  exintenre 
tliat  swe«*r«n  life  01  dy  when  thoy  grow  iipon- 
tuneiHisty. 


Deal  then  gently  with  your  homeleas  sis- 
ters— ye  who  possess  the  power  to  buy 
amusement !  And  remember,  that  she  from 
whom  you  are  perpetually  demanding  sym- 
pathy, has  once  enjoyed,  and  still  may  want 
that  sympathy  herself;  tlwt  the  fount  from 
whence  you  would  draw  unceasing  gratifica- 
tion, must  sometimes  need  supply ;  and  that 
the  lamp  from  which  you  would  borrow 
light,  may  not  always  have  the  blcMcd  oil  to 
spare. 

Agnes  Forester  had  none  of  these  gloomy 
associations  to  embitter  her  present  lot  Her 
choice  had  been  a  voluntary  one,  made  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  we  apply  a  whole- 
some but  unpalatable  restorative,  and  as  such 
she  had  no  disposition  to  murmur  at  the  du- 
ties which  consequently  fell  upon  her.  These 
duties  were  certainly  of  a  very  mysterious 
character;  but  a  willing  mind  can  mostly 
find  employment  suflicient  even  for  an  able 
hand. 

A  careless  observer  would  have  pro- 
nounced Lady  Forbes  to  be  the  victim  of 
morbid  sensibility.  Agnes  soon  discovered 
that  selfishness  was  the  root  of  her  malady — 
indolence  tlie  incubus  tliat  clenched  her  feel- 
ings in  its  leaden  grasp — and  mistrust  the 
demon  which  guarded  them  against  the  en- 
trance of  any  good. 

Still  she  was  a  lovely  woman,  possesaed 
of  many  graces  both  natural  and  acquired ; 
and  her  entire  helplessness,  tlie  eflfect  of  ha- 
bits long  indulged,  rendered  her  an  object 
rather  of  pity  tlian  dinlike. 

All  the  mental  powers  which  Agnes  could 
command,  conrentrate<l  and  directed  to  one 
purpose,  were  unable  for  some  time  to  de- 
vise any  mode  of  acting  likely  to  be  service- 
able in  such  a  case ;  but  the  etfitrt  which  slie 
made  was  of  the  greatebt  posxibie  benefit  to 
herself,  drawing  away  her  thoiiirhts  from  the 
tree  of  forbidden  fruit,  and  feeding  them  with 
safe  and  wholeiionie  suHtenanre.  At  her  first 
initiation  into  ofiice,  ulie  was  eiitru«ted  with 
enormous  bunchen  of  kevs.  fur  I*adv  Forbes 
was  tormented  with  the  idea  that  her  worldly 
subsuinre  was  |»erpeiually  prayed  upon  by 
thieves  ;  and,  as  she  Imd  too  little  energy  to 
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make  herself  acquainted  with  the  real  value 
aiid  extent  of  her  household  possessions,  and 
trusted  no  one,  it  was  impossible  that  her 
mistake  should  be  rectified. 

**  One  tiling  I  must  beg  of  your  lartyship," 
said  Agnes,  after  a  few  days'  residence  be- 
neath the  same  roof  had  strengthened  her 
courage  to  speak  freely — "  that  1  may  be 
treated  with  implicit  confidenc*^.  If  we  hold 
ourselves  above  all  falsehood  and  duplicity, 
I  believe  we  shall  be  as  little  inclined  to  sus- 
pect those  with  whom  we  associate,  as  to 
associate  with  those  whom  we  suspect  If 
your  ladyship  is  realty  unable  to  trust  me  en- 
tirely in  your  dotnesuc  atiairs,  I  am  sorry  for 
it ;  not  only  becausif  I  siiall  then  be  reduced 
to  tlie  inconvenience  of  choosing  anotlier 
situatbn,  but  because  I  shall  be  convinced 
that  you  can  never  know  what  it  is  to  pos- 
sess a  real  friend." 

Lady  Forbes  looked  astonished,  a  little 
angry,  nnd  a  great  deal  more  alarmed. 
Whether  her  house  was  really  about  to  be 
turned  out  of  tlie  windows,  she  could  not 
tell ;  but,  certainly,  none  of  her  companions 
had  ever  spoken  to  her  in  this  style  before ; 
\  and,  judging  from  present  appearances,  it 
'  seemed  but  too  probable  that  if  her  house 
should  go,  she  would  go  along  with  it  ^  A 
companion P^  she  repeated  to  herself;  but 
finding  that  Agnes  waited  for  an  answer, 
slie  replied,  at  last,  that  she  liad  certainly  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Miss  For- 
ester:— and  in  tins  humour  tlie  two  ladies 
sat  together  witliout  interruption  during  the 
rest  of  the  moniing ;  for  Lady  Forbes  never 
went  out  except  on  the  sunniest  day, — saw 
notK>dy,  and  partook  of  no  amusement  but 
tliat  whicli  has  been  commemorated  as  the  j 
choice  of  a  certain  poet — reclining  on  a  • 
coucli,  and  perpetually  reading  novels. 
Happy  WHS  it  tor  her  com]«nion  tliat  no 
voiee  could  travel  over  the  magic  lines  with 
suflicient  speed  to  keep  alive  her  ladyidup^s 
spirits :  Agnes  was,  therefore,  left  at  lib-  ; 
erty  to  pursue  her  own  thoughts;  and  a 
long  train  of  unprofitable  musing  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  consequence,  had 
slie  not  n>u«ed  herself  into  action  by  re- 


flecting, that  although  the  atipulatioo  be- 
tween Lady  Forbes  and  herself  might  re- 
quire notliing  further,  she  had  a  more  seri- 
ous duty  to  perform,  a  higher  oovenaDt  to 
fulfil. 

**Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  1"  is  an  an- 
swer  we  are  ever  prone  to  make  when  the 
daily  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  present  themselves  at  an  unwel- 
come season,  or  in  a  character  too  irksome 
for  our  indolence.  No  one  lias  ever  felt  tiw 
power  of  a  holy  affeetion,  without  denring 
to  render  to  the  beloved  object  a  service  the 
most  devoted,  and  sometimes  the  most  mr 
cred.  But  is  this  all?  Alas!  the  dearest 
to  our  hearts  are  not  always  near  us; 
and  are  we,  therefore,  to  drag  on  a  1Mb  of 
indifference  and  unconcern  with  those 
amongst  whom  Providence  haa  seen  meet 
to  place  us  ?  Shall  we  not,  rather,  have  to 
render  an  account  in  strict  reference  to  them, 
of  our  daily  walk  and  conversation,  in  vrhicb 
the  answer,  "Am  I  my  brotheHs  keeper!" 
will  be  as  impotent  a  sound  as  when  it  echo- 
ed from  the  lips  of  the  first  murderer. 

Agnes  Forester  felt  that  nothing  could  be 
accomplished,  witliout  interesting  the  feel- 
ings of  her  new  friend — feelings  which  had 
so  long  been  dormant,  tlmt  it  required  the 
greatest  delicacy  and  the  most  assiduous 
attention  to  draw  them  forth,  without  any 
appeanmce  of  impertinent  intrusion  upon 
her  private  affairs.  But  there  is  one  key 
which  seldom  fails  to  open  tlie  human  heart, 
if  properly  applied — tlie  key  of  sympathy; 
and  Agnes  had  so  long  cultivated  a  deep 
inten^st  in  the  feehngs  of  others,  pamcolar- 
ly  in  tlie  sufferings  which  she  had  any  hope 
of  alleviating,  that  she  could  enter  into  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  those  around  her, 
without  eitlier  affectation  or  pretence ;  and 
thus  she  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  sooth- 
ing and  supporting,  which  otliers  equally 
willing  might  seek  in  >'ain  by  e\'ery  means 
to  obtain. 

Lady  Forbes  had  never  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  this  quality  in  any  of  her 
former  companions ;  and  it  wns  much  to  her 
own  surprise,  that  she  found  hersm*,  ^  * 
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laie  hour  one  evening,  telling  Agnes  of  her 
early  marriage  with  one  who  bad  regarded 
her  only  aa  a  lovely  child,  nor  sought  in 
her  society  one  intellectual  gratification; 
and  the  lonely,  wearisome,  and  monotonous 
life  which  she  had  consequently  led.  It  is 
true  she  had  not  unfrequently  related  this 
story  before,  but  she  had  never  found  a  listen- 
er who  appeared  to  feel  with  her  and  for 
her.  Those  who  have  lived  alone  in  a  busy 
and  stirring  world  can  best  tell  what  it  is  for 
the  6rst  time  to  awaken  real  sympatliy — not 
the  simper  ol*  mere  politeness,  or  tlie  sigh 
that  responds  from  lips  unacquainted  with  sin- 
eerity,  but  the  deep,  earnest  sympathy  of  a 
feeling  heart  This  was  the  happiness  of 
which  Lady  Forbes  tasted  for  the  first  time  ; 
and  when  she  parted  from  Agnes  that  night, 
it  WAS  with  tlie  warm  pressure  of  the  hand 
— that  silent  earnest  of  future  good  under- 
standing. 

Confidence  once  established,  tlie  way 
opened,  ami  the  work  begun,  Agnes  went  on 
with  cheerful  perseverance;  and,  although 
there  were  many  objections  to  the  graver 
books  which  she  strove  at  times  to  introduce, 
and  m»iiy  excuses  for  the  few  faults  which 
she  ventured  to  point  out  at  first  m  her  lady- 
ship^s  domestic  economy,  and  then  in  her 
habits  of  acting  and  tliinking,  she  evident- 
ly gained  ground;  and  succeeded  fiimlly 
in  obtaining  that  confidence  and  respe^, 
without  whicli,  she  could  have  done  notli- 
ing. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  satiHfaction  tliat 
Waller  found  his  cousin,  now  fully  establish- 
ed on  the  footing  of  a  tried  and  valuc<l  friend, 
rather  than  a  mere  companion.  "  But  Ag- 
nes makes  every  one  love  and  respect  her," 
•aid  he,  with  a  sigh,  which  none  but  himself 
eoulil  rightly  interpret ;  and  he  resolved  to 
call  u«>re  freqn«*ntly,  since  the  manners  of 
I^aily  Forbes  be^^n  to  be  less  forbidding. 
She  wouM  even  join  with  social  good  hu- 
ni-Mir  in  ili^  society  of  the  two  cousins,  and 
somen mri>  rallied  Agnes  on  the  attentions  of 
her  faithful  knigliU    **'  Poor  Walter !"  Agues 


would  reply,  with  calm  brow  and  unblush- 
ing cheek.  ^  We  have  been  brought  up  to- 
gether from  our  infancy,  and  to  me  he  I  as 
ever  been  like  a  kind  and  affectionate  bro- 
ther.'' Why  would  it  have  been  impossible 
for  her  to  answer  in  the  same  words,  and  the 
same  manner,  had  the  name  of  Arnold  been 
substituted  for  tlmt  of  Walter? 

Before  one  month  bad  passed  away,  Agnes 
believed  herself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  Lady  Forbes;  and  so  es- 
sential had  she  become  to  her  happiness, 
that  she  was  regarded  as  the  very  support  of 
her  life, — referred  to  in  all  doubts,  appealed 
to  in  all  difficulties,  and  entreated  ofVener 
than  tlie  day,  never  to  leave  her.  In  vain 
did  Agnes  argue,  tliat  a  proper  reliance  up- 
on that  support  which  is  promised  to  tlie 
needy,  with  the  use  of  right  reason  in  tlie 
common  emergencies  of  life,  would  efiectual- 
ly  prevent  that  servile  dependance  which 
places  us  too  much  in  the  power  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Lady  Forbes  had  only  advanced 
one  step  from  tlie  centre  of  selfishness,  and 
that  step  was  to  throw  her  burdens  npon 
Agnes,  who  thought,  acted,  and  epoke  for  her, 
— in  short,  was  trusted  so  far,  as  to  open  and 
read  her  letters. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  she  had  broken 
the  seal  of  a  letter  at  the  request  of  her 
friend,  and  stood  for  some  momentn  in  silence 
before  she  began  to  read.  Lady  Forbes 
looked  up,  wondering  tiint  she  did  not  pro- 
ceed, and  catching  a  glimpse  of  tlie  hand 
writing,  uttered  a  loud  shnek,  sprang  to  the 
side  of  Agnes,  and,  snatching  the  letter  from 
her  hand,  demanded  in  a  hurried  manner, 
whether  she  hail  seen  any  of  the  contents. 

"  I  saw  the  name  of  mother,"  replied  Ag- 
nes, <*  and  I  blush  to  think  that  this  is  the 
first  intimation  I  have  had,  that  Lady  Forbes 
has  a  daughter  still  li%-ing." 

For  a  proper  explanation  of  this  mysterious 
letter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
circumsiances  which  had  transpired  at 
Houghton  CaFtle. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Arnold  Percivai  hcid  seldom  been  eo  much 
roused  as  when  he  first  learned  the  determi- 
nation of  hia  cousin  Agnes.    The  degrada- 
tion, the  annoyance,  to  which  she  might  be 
exposed,  rushed  upon  his  mind  with  aggra- 
vated horrors ;  indeed  the  scheme  was  alto- 
gether 80  hateful  to  him,  that  silent  as  he 
usually  was,  as  to  anything  connected  with 
his  inner  feelings,  lie  found  it  difficult  on 
this  occasion  to  be  quiet ;  and  what  is  worse 
than  all  besides  to  an  enraged  man,  he  had 
no  one  /to  reproach, — nothing  of  which  he 
(xuild  complain ;  for  she  who  was  the  source 
and  root  of  his  provocation,  bore  too  sacred 
a  name  for  him  to  sully  it  with  a  breath  of 
blame,  and  the  act  itself,  though  humiliating 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  wore  no  impress  but 
that  of  a  noble  and  independent  character. 
Feeling  that  he  hEid  no  just  grounds  for  his 
indignation,  he  shunned  the  society  of  his 
mother,  whose  quick  perceptions  and  un- 
scrupulous freedom,  would  neitlier  permit 
him  to  be  silent,  nor  tolerate  his  vindication 
of  a  wrong  c-ause.    In  this  temper  he  had 
little  disposition  to  do  the   honours  of  his 
house  to  a  friend  of  Randall's  who  dined  at 
the  castle  that  day ;  and  retiring  from  table 
at  an  early  hour,  with  the  best  apology  his 
ingenuity  could  invent,  he  took  his  wonted 
stroll  about  the  grounds  and  garden,  afler 
the  departure  of  the  daylight  had  secured 
him  from  the  observations  of  impertinence. 
The  same  lovely  picture  of  quiet  and  repose 
lay  stretched  before  him  in  the  light  of  a 
cloudless  moon, — the  same  scene  unchanged 
by  the  stormy  passions  whic-h  struggled  for 
the  empire  of  his  heart.    In  vain  he  asked 
for  sympathy  from  nature,  who  answered  him 
in  silence  and  beauty,  wlule  his  soul  was  a 
stranger  to  repose ;    and  he  felt  as  if  the 
solemn  majesty  of  night  was  speaking  to  his 
troubled  spirit  in  the  language  of  reproach. 
After  passing  to  and  fro,  until  wearied 
with  his  own  fruitless  repinings,  he  turned 
towards  the  door,  and  would  have  entered, 
but  the  sounds  of  uncongenial  mirth  issuing 
from  the  dining-room,  checked  his  purpose, 


and  leaning  against  the  wall,  he  fell  again 
into  a  deep  and  silent  reverie.  Few  persons 
C4in  be  so  much  absorbed  by  roeditatioD,  as 
to  be  insensible  to  the  sound  of  their  own 
names;  and  Arnold,  who  had  before  been  j 
deaf  to  the  conversation  within,  now  found 
tliat  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  following ! 
words  spoken  with  that  freedom  and  empha- 
sis which  belong  to  the  excitement  of  wine. 

''Bored  to  death,  my  good  fellow.  No- 
thing but  the  idea  that  he  is  ineapable  of 
managing  his  own  affairs,  would  induce  me 
to  listen  for  another  day  to  the  eternal  Btoiy 
of  his  wrongs,  sufferings,  and  sorrows." 

"  But  what  say  you  of  hia  horaea^  hia  ta- 
bles, and  his  wine  ?  for  these  are  the  tempta- 
tions to  hold  by  a  friend." 

^  His  horses  are  good,  but  he  never  hunts ; 
his  table  is  more  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
his  house-keeper  than  himself;  and  of  what 
value  are  his  wines  to  me,  when  he  never 
drinks  ?  In  fact,  you  never  saw  such  a  mo- 
ping owl  out  of  the  liberty  of  a  church-yard. 
A  slight  metamorphosis  would  make  him 
into  a  cypress  tree,  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
grave.  But  the  best  joke  is  yet  to  come. — I 
forgot  to  tell  you  of  liis  pride " 

"  Proud,  is  he  r 

"  Aye,  as  the  son  of  the  morning.  Lately, 
however,  he  has  evinced  symptoms  oT  being 
in  love  with  a  poor  portionless  cousin,  whom 
he  thought  to  make  the  lady  of  his  castle ; 
but  she,  forsooth,  entertaining  some  romantic 
notions  about  duty  and  that  sort  of  thing; 
would  none  of  him,  but  shot  off  to  a  situatioa 
in  town — a  governess,  milliner,  or  compoun- 
der of  sweet-meat?,  I  know  not  which ;  leav- 
ing tlie  broken-hearted  lover  to  sigh  away 
his  sorrows  to  the  winds  that  howl  around 
his  dreary  castle." 

"Are  my  horses  ready  for  a  journey f 
said  Arnold  to  the  first  domestic  who  ap- 
peared in  the  entrance-hall.  "  Tell  CoUioi 
I  shall  set  off  to-morrow  rooming  for  the  \ 
north ;"  and  so  saying  he  walked  up  staiis : 
to  his  own  apartment  with  a  firm  and  deter- 
mined step,  that  startled  Collins  from  hif 
evening  slumbers.  ^M\^i  a  pity  that  the  fil-  |i 
lip  which  his  energies  had  just  received  did  jj 
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not  fpiir  him  on  to  ■omoChiog  more  importuit 
thao  a  jouniey  ha  knew  not  whither.  But 
wa  maamire  the  magnitiide  of  our  reeolves 
■lora  by  the  efibrt  they  ooet  ue^  than  by  the 
efiaci  they  are  likely  to  produce ;  and  thue 
we  not  unfrequeutly  expend  the  whole  force 
qT  oar  minds  in  accomplishing  aooie  puny 
purpose,  which  would  scarcely  have  required 
one  previous  thought  in  the  weU-regulaled 
conduct  oTa  rational  being. 

The  man  who  wiL  not  use  his  energies  in 
die  common  aflkirs  of  life,  though  he  may 
fkney  himself  possessed  of  powers  which 
would,  under  certain  circumstances,  render 
him  grand  and  terrific;  yet  these  circum- 
stances  never  happening  to  occur,  he  floats 
upon  the  stream  of  time  as  weak  and  worth- 
keas  as  any  other  bubble.  The  most  impor- 
tant test  of  what  mankind  have  agreed  to 
designate  by  the  word  character,  is  the  use- 
fulness by  which  a  track  is  left  upon  the  map 
ef  lile,  to  mark  out  the  course  of  a  certain  in- 
dividual, and  direct  posterity  tD  the  same 
goaL  Arnold  Percival  could  have  given  no 
batter  account  of  the  purpose  of  his  present 
journey,  in  preparing  for  which  he  raised  his 
whole  household,  and  made  himself  as  busy 
na  he  eould  be  about  anything,  than  that  he* 
hoped  to  drive  awagr  reflection,  and  by  flying 
(mn  place  to  place,  to  leave  himself  behind. 
And  had  he  been  asked  what  trace  would  be 
left  of  him  after  his  death,  he  would  have  an- 
swetad,  with  gloomy  satisfaction,  "A  name- 
less tomb :"  as  if  men  were  sent  upon  the 
earth  tor  no  more  giorious  purpose  than  that 
of  mingling  again  with  its  perisliable  dust 

There  is  nothing  like  expeditious  travel- 
ling; for  lulling  the  senses  tp  sleep,  for  dead- 
ening the  pereepcions  that  are  too  keen,  and 
softening  down  the  impresskms  that  are  too 
vivid.  It  seems  to  eupply  a  constant  conduc- 
tor to  the  overcharged  feelings,  which  are 
oonsequendy  relieved  without  an  exjdosion. 

**  We  are  certainly  going  to  Johnny  Groat's 
bouae,"  sakl  Collins  to  the  coachman,  who 
complained  that  one  of  his  horses  had  been 
lame  lor  the  hurt  three  stages,  and  would  be 
unable  to  proceed  much  (arther. 

"  1  have  never  heard  of  any  bounds  to  this 
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northern  expeditwn,"  Collins  still  muttered 
to  himself.  *  On  to  the  north,' is  the  only  an- 
swer I  get;  but  I  suppose  the  sea  will  stop 
us  sootie  time,  and  that  before  long,  if  we 
travel  at  this  rate." 

The  fact  was^  Arnold  himself  haa  no  fixed 
purpose  in  his  journey.  The  mighty  efibrt 
of  setting  off' had  cost  too  much  for  him  to  be 
capable  of  resolving  again  so  soon,  and  had 
not  the  lame  horse  decided  the  matter,  they 
might,  as  Collins  surmised,  have  paid  their 
respects  to  Johnny  Groat,  or  rather  his  de- 
scendanti,  in  their  family  manskML  The 
small  inn  at  which  their  rapid  course  termi- 
nated, was  by  no  means  destitute  of  comfort, 
and  Collins  congratulated  himself  on  his 
good  fortune  in  having  escaped  a  highland 
bog. 

Arnold  was  the  least  satisfied  of  any  of  the 
party,  horses  included ;  and  when  he  entered 
the  Inn  room  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
higher  class  of  travellers,  it  was  not  with  the 
best  possible  grace  that  he  saluted  a  young 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  sportsman,  who  had 
already  obtained  possession,  and  who  looked 
up  only  for  a  moment  from  the  k>ck  of  his 
gun,  about  which  he  was  busy  bodi  with 
head  and  hand.  His  weary  dogs  were  sleep- 
ing at  full  length  by  the  fire,  and  stirred  not 
at  the  approach  of  Arnold,  who  felt  it  rather 
tpo  great  an  imposition  on  his  good  humour 
to  be  compelled  to  endure  the  company  of 
both  man  and  dogs.  The  gun  at  last  being 
thoroughly  examined  and  repaired,  Kenneth 
Frazer  began,  with  perfect  urbanity  and 
freedom,  to  converse  on  the  common  tc^ios 
of  the  game,  and  the  game  season. 

"  Let  the  gentleman  come  to  the  fire,"  said 
he,  rousing  his  sleepy  animals.  ^  Sad  dogs 
these  of  mine,  sir — but  there^s  no  making 
genderoen  of  brutes.*^ 

"  Can  you  reverse  the  rule,**  said  Arnold, 
^  and  answer  as  fully  ?" 

**  I  fear  not,"  replied  Kenneth,  wit^.  such  a 
good-humoured,  happy  countenance*  that 
the  gloomy  misanthrope  felt  almost  ashamed 
of  his  remark,  and  changing  the  subject,  he 
then  told  his  companion  the  reason  of  his 
unwelcome  detention,  and  how  much  he 
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apprehended  from  the  annoyanees  of  hit 
i  preaent  ■itnation. 

I  ^I  have  been  thinking,"  eaid  Kenneth, 
{ that  your  Sonthem  habita  would  ill  aceord 
.  with  the  wild  nuMmtain  life  that  we  lead 
here ;  nor  do  I  know,  if  I  shoold  atk  yon  to 
go  with  me  to  my  moCber'a  bouae  to-night, 
whether  I  ahould  not  be  aabjecting  yon  to 
seenea  and  eireamataneea  equally  at  vari- 
ance with  your  taate ;  but  if  you  will  truat 
youraelf  to  the  warm  welcome  of  a  high- 
land home,  I  have  a  good  mother,  who  will 
make  you  aa  happy  aa  ahe  can." 

Arnold,  at  the  aame  time  that  he  waa 
half  tempted  to  accept  thia  invitation,  forced 
himaelf  to  decline  it,  with  many  proleata- 
uona  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  auch  an 
unwarrantable  intruaion. 

"  Guilty  or  not  guilty,"  aaid  Kenneth,  <<  I 
will  order  your  horaea,  and  if  you  will  pro- 
miae  to  ride  a  moderate  pace,  I  will  be  your 
eacort  through  the  gien,  which  leada  na  to 
my  mother'a  houae  by  a  nearer  way  than 
the  public  road." 

In  half  an  hour  the  travellera  were  wel- 
comed at  the  door  of  a  apacioua  and  venera- 
ble hall,  half  covered  with  wreotha  of  luxu- 
riant ivy,  and  apangled  over  with  the  white 
atara  of  the  rambUng  rose.  A  group  of 
happy,  healthy  looking  girla  gathered  round 
their  brother,  caating,  ever  and  anon,  ahy 
glances  at  the  stranger,  who  was  more  cor- 
dially greeted  by  the  mother,  a  respectable 
and  matronly  dame.  But  Kenneth  pushed 
on,  with  anxious  and  enquiring  glance,  as  if 
he  had  not  yet  seen  all  nor  half  his  mother's 
household.  At  last  exclaiming  with  impa- 
tience, "  Where  is  Ida  ?*'  he  was  answered 
in  a  tone  of  regret  by  many  voices  at  once, 
that  she  had  lef\  home  in  the  morning  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  and  would  not  return  until 
the  following  day. 

"  Sad  news  is  that  for  any  guest  of  ours ;" 
replied  Kenneth,  '*  for,  good  girls  as  you  all 
are,  there  is  no  happineaa  like  the  sight  of 
Ida  amongst  you.  I  believe  I  have  brought 
a  very  fine  gentleman  home  with  me,"  he 
continued  in  a  lower  tone,  when  Arnold  had 
lef\   the  room,  ''for  he  travels  with  four 


and  an  equipage  fit  lor  a  prinee :  but, 
never  mind  that  I  dare  aay  he  wiH  be  hun- 
gry in  due  time,  aa  well  as  meaner  people; 
and  there  can  be  do  doubt  about  my  mo- 
ther'a larder.  Still  one  eaniMt  eat  always 
and  bow  to  cntertaio  him  ia  the  qoeatMe, 
without  Ida." 

Arnold  now  retumed,  and  really  wdl 
pleased  with  the  eomlbrtable  aapect  of  all 
thinga  around  him,  thanked  his  lioat  moat 
cordiaOy  for  the  uoexpeeled  improvement  m 
hiacircumatanees.  A  plentiful  repast  wassoon 
apread  before  him,  and  Mrs.  Fraxer  reodnd- 
ing  him  of  hia  own  mother  in  her  geooine 
hoapitality,  certain  thoughts  of  home  in  this 
far-off  country,  made  his  heart  for  a  mo- 
ment glow  with  gratitude,  that  he  had  found 
a  welcome  so  entirely  unsought  and  un- 
merited. 

If  a  man  be  capable  of  eheerfhlneai^  it . 
will  aurely  be,  when,  after  long  travelUqgl 
through  atrange  places,  with  nothing  fo 
cheer  him  by  the  way  but  inn-welcomei^ 
(with  which  the  poet  Shenaione,  no  doubt 
for  want  of  better,  waa  so  well  pleased,)  be 
becomes,  unexpectedly,  the  recipient  of  ge- 
nuine kindnesa,  and  ia  plunged  at  once  intD 
^he  very  centre  of  home  comforts.  Arnold 
felt  all  this,  and  along  with  it,  a  transiort 
touch  of  happineaa  that  lighted  up  his  brow 
and  made  him  one  of  the  handsomeat  of 
men. 

^  What  a  pity  Ida  ia  not  here  1"  wfakpered 
Catherine  to  her  brother:  but  a  sudden 
thought  had  juat  flaahed  acroas  hia  mind,  and 
he  did  not  wiah  for  her  quite  as  muck  aabe 
had  done  at  firat 

Wearineaa  and  excitement  rendered  aleqi 
too  deairable  for  either  the  stranger  or  the 
aportaman  to  ait  up  late  that  night;  and  Ar- 
nold aunk  to  rest  widi  a  faint  notion  that  he 
might  poasibly  be  happy  if  he  lived  amongrt 
the  mountains  of  Scotland. 

The  next  mormng  the  name  of  Ida  was 
upon  every  lip  again,  until  Arnold,  little  ae- 
cuatomed  to  be  curioua,  began  really  to  pon- 
der in  hia  own  mind  who  this  Ida  could  be. 
The  girla  could  not  be  persuaded  to  walk^ 
becauae  they  expected  Ida  every  momeat; 
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they  eoald  neither  play  nor  nog  because  Ida 
was  not  there  to  join  them ;  in  short,  nothing 
could  be  aceorapKihed  or  enjoyed  without 
Ida;  and  who  this  ail-absorbing  cxeature 
was,  Arnold  was  qbite  too  dignified  to  ask. 
Had  there  been  no  hope  of  seeing  her  his 
curiosity  might  possibly  have  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  pride,  but  the  expectations  of  the 
party  now  ran  high,  and  even  he  eonde- 
scended  at  intervals  to  direct  his  gase  to 
the  point  of  sight  from  whence  the  blessed 
vision  was  lo  issae. 

She  came  at  last  A  young  happy-look- 
faig  girl,  mounted  on  a  spirited  pony,  rushed 
past  the  windows,  with  a  merry  smile  and  a 
nod  of  recognition  to  her  friends,  who  an- 
swered her  well-known  greeting  with  accla- 
mations of  delight 

» Is  this  aU  r  said  Arnold  to  himself.  <<A 
wild  highland  lassie,  when  I  had  been 
dreaming  of  Ida  of  Athens  and  all  the  other 
poetical  Idas.*^  But  Ida  herself  was  now 
led  in  by  Kenneth,  who  introduced  her  to 
the  stranger  by  her  christian  name,  as  if 
that  alone  were  a  sufficient  distinction. 

She  was  indeed  a  beautiful  girl ;  with  eyes 
which  the  memory  never  loses  after  they 
have  once  been  seen  and  felt — eyes  of  that 
peculiar  character,  that,*  to  say  they  were 
brown,  grey,  or  azure,  would  be  to  libel 
their  pure  and  spiritual  expression,  which 
strikes  the  heart  with  a  sensation,  indepen- 
dent of  the  mere  qualities  of  shape  and  co- 
lour—eyes  that  seem,  not  so  brilliant  in 
themselves,  as  lighted  from  within  by  a  ra- 
diance so  bright  as  to  beautify  every  thing 
they  gaxeupon. 

These  eyes  were  turned  upon  Arnold  with 
more  than  common  interest,  for  the  arrival  of 
a  stranger  of  distinction  in  that  remote  dis- 
trict, was  an  event  of  rare  occurrence ;  and 
when  we  connect  such  eyes  with  a  form  of 
perfect  symmetry,  bright,  but  varying  com- 
plexion, regular  features,  and  a  snowy  fore- 
head, half  hid  by  a  profusion  of  auburn 
curls,  which  the  playful  wind  had  woven  into 
wild  and  fantastic  wreaths,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle wonder  that  soch  a  vision  of  youth  and 
beauty  soon  dispelled  the  feeling  of  disap- 


pointment which  had  begun  to  darken  the 
brow  of  the  beholder. 

All  was  now  changed  within  the  hospita- 
ble home  of  the  Erasers.  Good  humour, 
mirth  and  gaiety,  reigped  throughout  Every 
heart  seemed  lightened,  and  even  the  Misan- 
thrope forgot  for  a  while  to  rail  against  man- 
kind. In  conversation  Ida  was  more  expert 
than  profound ;  but  the  family  with  whom 
slie  had  been  tenderly  nurtured,  were  so  ac- 
customed to  attach  importance  to  her  sim- 
plest words  and  actk>ns,  that  every  thing  she 
uttered  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  meaning, 
and  every  thing  she  did,  a  peculiar  grace. 

Qentle  reader,  hast  thou  ever  been  thus 
cherished?  Hast  thou  ever  dwelt  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  partial  admirers,  where 
thy  voice  was  a  sound  commanding  instant 
attention,  thy  smile  the  awakening  of  joyous 
laughter,  and  the  expression  of  thy  slightest 
wish  the  signal  for  immediate  gratification ; 
where  thy  countenance  was  watched  with 
the  tender  anxiety  of  unceasing  afiection — 
where  -tliy  mere  playfulness  was  hailed  as 
the  very  soul  of  wit,  and  where  all  thy  faults 
were  regarded  as  interesting  peculiarities  ? 
Hast  thou  then  gone  forth  from  the  genial 
atmoiiphere  of  this  garden  enclosed,  to  learn, 
amongRt  impartial  strangers,  the  real  value 
of  tliy  boasted  endowments?  To  speak 
where  no  one  cared  tD  listen — to  smile  and 
behold  the  blank  faces  of  those  who  shared 
not  in  thy  joy ;  and,  worse  than  ail,  to  weep 
where  thy  tears  were  unheeded?  Yet 
murmur  not,  for  such  is  the  lesson  we  all, 
soon  or  late,  must  learn;  and  such  are 
amongst  the  painful  means  made  use  of  to 
teach  us  tliat  self  is  not  intended  as  the  ob- 
ject of  our  idolatry ;  that  we  are  each  as 
travellers  bound  upon  a  pilgrimage,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  shall  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  a  gracious  Master,  of  the  services 
we  have  rendered  or  neglected  to  our  breth- 
ren by  the  way.  Well  may  we  tremble 
then  to  find  that  we  have  been  receivem  only, 
partaking  of  the  wine  and  the  oil  which 
others  have  ministered  unto  ui,  while  we 
have  not  so  much  as  touched  tlieir  burdens 
with  one  of  our  fingers! 
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The  beautiful  ereature,  upon  whom  Ar- 
nold gazed  with  increasing  admiration,  lired 
like  a  butterfly  in  a  bower  of  roiee,  never 
dreaming  of  aught  but  enjoyment  The  evil 
propenaitiee  incident  to  human  nature  had 
never  been  called  into  action  in  her  young 
heart ;  her  will  had  never  been  crossed,  her 
vanity  mortified*  nor  her  caprice  rebuked ; 
and  therefore  she  believed  what  every  one 
told  her— that  she  was  no  less  amiable  than 
lovely.  *' Amiable  she  must  be,"  thought 
the  kind  but  injudicious  friends  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded,  "  for  she  never  sees  a  coun- 
tenance overcast  with  gloom,  but  she  en- 
deavours  to  chase  away  the  clouds."  They 
forgot  the  possibility  that  this  might  be  solely 
for  her  own  sake,  because  her  own  gaiety 
was  damped  by  the  gloom  of  another. 

With  the  light,  easy  confidence  of  one  who 
is  unacquainted  with  ridicule  or  reproof,  she 
soon  commenced  a  i^rited  warfare  against 
the  moodiness  of  Arnold ;  and,  finding  her- 
self foiled  by  his  grave  arguments,  seized 
her  guitar,  and,  with  an  arch  smile,  that  but 
for  her  beauty  would  have  been  provoklngly 
triumphant,  struck  into  a  light  air,  accompar 
nied  by  the  following  words: 

Oh !  tell  not  to  d»— t  un  happpy  and  young— 
Of  the  cold  wind*  that  tUght,  and  the  etonne  that 
deetroy; 

or  the  hoan  whea  the  ehordi  of  the  heart  are  naMnBf, 
And  may  not  be  tnaed  to  the  mntie  of  joy. 

I  know  not  eaeh  feesn,  ftv  ny  heart  haa  lo  chord 
llMt  win  not  reepood  to  the  raptnre  of  bllw ; 

My  aonf  hae  no  echo,  ny  Upe  have  no  word 
To  ten  of  a  noneat  leee  happy  than  this. 

I  flMl  not,  I  heed  sot,  the  caaher  and  bUf  ht 

That  fkn  on  the  chOdrea  of  Borrow  aad  gloon ! 
My  Ufa  b  a  day  «f  odoaded  deHght, 
la  a  gay  saaay  gaidea  ef  odenr  aad  Mooai. 


My  (breheed  b  traced  with  a  garlaad  eo  Mr, 
That  BO  dark>5odiaf  frowa  aver  nag  era  I 

Thea  toaeh  aai  «y  iawan  too  radelyv  w 
Oae  ewiit  esiated  hhioai  away  flren  aiy  wreath. 


Aad  eay  nottfto  tiMpeet  U  IWwIlBf 
Nor  poiat  la  the  deadt  thai  BMy 

Bat  fly  tnm  my  hrig hi  world,  where 
Away  to  eoaM  loaely  aad  deeolate  etar 


abonnd. 


CHAPTER  XU. 

^  Kbni«£tr,''  said  Ida, "  I  am  bant  an 
quest    I  am  eighteen,  and  haw 


what  the  worid  calls  a  lover.  Do  yon  tUak 
I  could  captivate  a  man  of  aenae  1— Not  ef 
sense  exactly,  but  a  gravo  man*«  ff^Mny 
man — a— 


>i 


ji 
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^  Just  such  a  man  as  — 

"  Spare    my   blushes  l^   she   ^i^fi^j— til, 
laughing,  and  playfully  laying  aeroas  bis 
eyes  a  hand  so  exquisitely  white  and  boaati 
ful,  that  few  men  would  have  wiahed  fiir  its 
removal    Kenneth  sat  under  ita 
with  patience,  if  not  with  philoaophy; 
she  went  on. 

^  Mentk>n  no  names,  but  tall  ma  what  yoa 
think  of  my  power." 

"  Of  your  beauty  you  will  not  altow  mats 
judge,  nor  of  your  good  aense^  amea  I  aii^ 
not  trea  guess  at  the  object  of  your  cboioa; 
but  of  3rour  power  to  blind,  I  am  at  this  Id- 
stant  a  living  witness— -and  hltndnaae,  ilMf 
say,  is  a  great  help  in  cultivating  tiio  Indir 
passion." 

*'  Then,  I  release  you  at  ooea,  leat  you 
should  become  a  victim  to  it;  fiir  it  is  a  man 
of  sense,  you  know,  that  my  ambitMm  poiaii 
at" 

^  Thank  you,  Ida.  Then  I  am  to  vadm^ 
stand  that  you  are  serious  1" 

^  No,  I  am  never  aerious ;  bol— " 

^  But  I  see  that  you  have  plaoad  m  wfain 
rose,  with  the  best  possible  efiect,  *— ^g^ 
your  hair— ^t  you  have  arrangad  yaur 
dress  with  more  than  common  attaotifltt— 
and  that  there  is  abright  sparkle  in  joar^t, 
that  tells  of  anticipated  trium^" 

''And  what  objection  ha^  yon  to  my 
a(heme?" 

''Nay,  Ida,  you  must  first  tell  ma  the  ma- 
rite  of  it" 

"Oh!  a  little  change,  and  tha  pkaaue ef 
laughing  at  a  grave  man  all  day  .^ 

"Are  ymi  so  weary  of  us,  than :  orhava 
you  so  little  love  and  kjndneai  shefwn  yon 
here,  that  you  wish  to  ttirow  yourself  ufim 
the  untried  feelings  of  a  stranger  ?" 

"  DonH  talk  to  me  so  gravely,  Keoaedt 


I  williiotttay  tobttryou:  I  have  promited 
to  ride  with  Mr.  Pereivel  this  morainif— will 
you  lee  that  my  pony  is  ready  1" 

▲a  bar  light  fbrm  flitted  from  before  the 
•yai  of  Keaneth,  a  sad  thought  eroooed  hit 
mind— mart  lad  than  the  firat  blight  to  the 
apriag^umoiin  the  firrt  fVott  of  autumn— 
the  fim  cloud  that  pawee  over  the  moon 
the  midnight  tempett  it  gathering.  It 
the  firat  injurioui  miepicion  of  her  he 
laved-- the  firat  idea  he  had  ever  entertained 
that  Ida  was  leie  noble  and  afieetionate  than 
be  had  fondly  deemed  her. 

Ida*s  graceful  form  and  girlish  beauty 
wm%  well  displayed  when  mounted  on  a 
spirited  pony,  which  she  reined  in  with  in- 
asmpaiable  dexterity,  while  her  eyes  were 
lighted  up  with  animation;  and  her  luxuriant 
hair,  which  possessed  the  rare  quality  of 
carling  naturally,  lost  none  of  its  beauty,  by 
waving  in  the  liresh  gale  of  an  autumnal 
morning. 

Anmid,  delighted  with  the  gay  picture, 
which  preeented  such  a  perfect  oontrast  lo 
bis  owa  dark  imaginingi^  lost  himself  in 
strange  visions  of  what  some  would  have 
called  happineea 

"  Ida,"  said  he^  suddenly  breaking  the 
chain  of  reflection,  and  starting  at  the  idea 
ef  hie  own  iamiliarity.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  voice  which  invariably  com- 
manded attention;  and  when  his  fiur  oom- 
panioD  turned  her  face,  he  apologised  for  the 
fieedom  he  had  used,  saying  he  had  found 
the  name  of  Ida  associated  with  so  much  love 
and  happiness,  that  he  had  neglected  to  en- 
quire lor  any  other. 

•"Then  Ida  let  it  be," said  she,  with  the 
firanknes%  if  not  quite  with  the  innocenee,  of 
a  child :  **  It  is  the  name  I  bear  from  all  who 
love  ms^  and  cannot  be  unwelcome  firom 
you." 

Amald,  like  all  pioud  and  ressrved  per- 

SSM^  was  charmed  with  the  openness  which 

his  dignity  the  cost  of  making  ad- 

j  and  the  ride  was  probmged  that 

momiaA  ^ver  purple  heath  and  mossy  dell, 

I  until  the  party  at  home  bagan  to  wonder 


heard  the  hour  appointed  for  dinner.  In- 
deed, a  general  dulness  prevailing  over  the 
esttbljshment,  made  the  time  aeem  longer  to 
those  at  home  than  it  really  was.  The 
family  group  had  seen  the  two  equestrians 
set  off;  each  cherishing  some  secret  cause 
of  disappointment,  scarcely  acknowledged  to 
themselves,  stfll  less  to  each  other.  Ca- 
therine had  ordered  her  pray,  too,  and  Ida 
knew  that  she  loved  riding  as  well  as  any 
one;  but  Ida  had  mentioned  herself  only 
whenever  she  spoke  of  that  morning's  excur- 
sion with  their  visitor.  Margaret  was  just 
going  to  show  Mr.  Pereivai  bar  greenhouse^ 
when  Ida  called  him  back,  telling  him  it  was 
time  to  set  oC  Rosa  had  given  up  the  hat 
she  wanted  herseU|  because  Ida  complained 
that  her  own  was  not  becoming;  and  Ken- 
neth, poor  Kenneth!  had  nevor  seen  any 
other  gentleman  than  himself  riding  with  Ida 
before :  but  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of: 
and  therelbre  he  took  his  gun,  whistled  up 
his  dogs,  patted  them  with  more  cordiality 
than  ever,  and  eoroibried  himself  witli  the 
love  of  the  dumb  creatures,  in  which  nobody 
could  rival  him. 

At  a  late  hour  Ida  returned  with  her  com- 
panion, hope  in  her  eye,  and  triumph  on  her 
brow.  Absorbed  entirely  in  herself  and  her 
own  gratification,  she  acted  the  part  too  often 
acted  by  young  ladies ;  and  while  affecting 
to  be  so  amiable  as  to  notice  everybody, 
showed  each  individual,  too  plainly,  how  ab- 
sent they  had  been  from  her  thoughts.  To 
Mrs.  Fraxer  she  expressed  unusual  surprise 
and  concern  that  dinner  should  have  had  to 
wait  Of  Catherine,  who  had  had  no  one  to  ride 
witli  her,  she  asked  if  she  had  tried  her  pony 
that  morning ;  of  Margaret,  who  had  lately 
suffered  from  a  sprained  ankle,  she  inquired 
whether  she  had  been  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill ;  of  Roee,  who  had  risen  with  a  bad 
head-ache,  why  she  looked  so  dull ;  and 
when  dinner  was  neariy  over,  she  found  out, 
with  regret,  that  Kenneth  was  not  present. 

It  is  by  such  absurdities  as  these  that  wo- 
men incur  the  ridicule  of  men  and  the  malice 
of  each  other.  The  naked  exposure  of  sel- 
fishnem  and  vanity,  which  Madame 
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lis  hBM  exhibited  in  her  <"  Palace  of  Troth,'' 
if  gurely  \tm  diagustifig  than  this  atsempt  at 
deeepuon,  which  eooeeals  the  real  stale  of 
the  case  frooi  no  one  hat  the  pretender. 

*^  But  Ida  was  so  loreiy,  so  young,  so  h^>- 
py ;  she  had  been  so  long  their  favoarite,  it 
would  be  so  sad  ibr  an  unkind  word  to  reach 
her  ear,  or  for  the  breath  of  blame  to  obscure 
even  for  a  moment,  the  sunshine  of  her  life." 
So  reasoned  this  generous  but  ill-judging  fa- 
mily; and  then,  '^she  was  like  an  orphan, 


too,  cast  upon  their  care  by  a  heartless  and 
cruel  mother.  No,  Ida  could  not  have  a 
fault ;  she  must  be  loved  and  cherished,  and 
tenderly  treated."  So  they  put  the  best  con- 
struction they  could  upon  all  her  actions ;  and 
if  mankind  in  general  would  have  treated  her 
as  kindly,  she  might  have  passed  through 
the  world  like  a  creature  in  a  dream.  But 
many  a  hard  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  tear 
away  the  curtain  of  Belf-<leceptk>n ;  and  even 
Ida,  in  her  turn,  was  eompelled  to  look  into 

**  That  Btktd  tepalchr*,  th»  Iuums  kewt" 

There  can  be  no  need  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  that  sort  of  delusion  which  is  com- 
monly called  an  attachment,  where  the  vanity 
of  each  parly  is  fed  by  the  preference  of  the 
other,  and  where  self-love  is  kept  alive  by  the 
hope  of  future  gratification.  Many  mornings 
like  that  lately  described  came  and  went 
The  two  equestrians  were  never  weary  of 
ambling  over  the  heathy  hill,  or  through  the 
winding  glen ;  and  Ida  was  as  lovely  each 
day  as  the  preceding.  Once,  only  once,  had 
Arnold  seen  a  touch  of  sadness  on  her  brow. 
She  was  talking  of  her  mother,  and*  a  pearly 
tear  stood  on  her  eyelashes,  until  he  wonder- 
ed how  it  could  be  possible  for  any  of  her 
kith  and  kin,  up  or  down  to  the  remotest 
branch  or  root  of  relationship,  to  neglect  to 
claim  the  pnvilege  of  being  one  of  Ida's  kin- 
dred. This  one  tear,  with  the  heavy  droop- 
ing of  the  eyelids,  the  gentle  fall  of  the  voice, 
and  the  graceful  bending  of  the  head,  melted 
away  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  his  philoso- 
phy ;  and  he  found  himself  by  the  side  of  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  to  whose  real  character  he 
was  a  comparative  stranger,  her  acknow- 


ledged  lover,  and  her  fiiliiio  faaslMiidl**ii 
situation  DO  kas  surprioig  to  hinaeif  dan  to 
others. 

All  was  consternation  in  tha  mpntmta^d 
the  fair  sisters,  when  Ida  told  her  taie  of 
wonder;  and  although  it  wno  aeeompuu 
by  many  fits  of  hysterieal  weepings  she  had 
no  answer  for  the  often-repented  question 
"•  Then  why  don't  you  idose  him  nt  onea^  if 
the  thought  of  leaving  us  makes  joa  ao  na- 
happy  ?" — But  young  ladies  are  not  always' 
unhappy  when  they  weep: — and  Ida  was  weQ 
pleased  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  with  this 
crisis  in  her  afiairs. 

The  letter  which  had  prodneed  ao  nna- 
pected  a  revolution,  in  the  usually  qoiesean 
Liady  Forbes,  was  one  from  her  daughter, 
announcing  this  important  event;  nccom- 
panied  by  another  from  Arnold ;  who,  when 
he  found  that  the  lady  with  whom  Agnes  re- 
sided was  no  other  than  the  mother  of  Ida, 
would  almost  have  sacrificed  his  new-lbuad 
treasure  to  have  been  excused  the  task  of 
writing  it  '^  But  I  have  plunged  into  dw 
gulf,*'  said  he,  *'and  there  is  no  receding. 
The  gulf!"  he  repeated, — and  shuddered  ai 
if  cold  waters  were  closing  over  him. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Forbes  had  a  little  re- 
covered from  the  repeated  fits  of  compune- 
tion,  which,  on  the  discovery  of  her  seeret, 
had  threatened  to  overwhelm  her,  she  en- 
deavoured to  apologize  to  Agnes  ibr  her 
unnatural  conduct  by  a  train  of  fll-formed  ex- 
cuses, which,  to  such  a  character  as  that  die 
was  addressing,  only  made  the  case  appear 
more  unnatural  still. 

^^  I  was  afraid  of  the  trouble,**  said  she— 
"  I  felt  that  I  had  no  strength,  no  nerves  to 
cope  with  the  boisterous  spirits  of  a  child— I 
could  not  do  my  duty  to  her  —  she  was 
placed  with  the  best  sort  of  people  in  the 
world,  and  my  remittances  have  been  most 
in>eral  and  punctual.  She  has  had  the  first 
masters — the  most  finished  education  while 
she  lived  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  eveiy 
advantage  in  the  way  of  health  and  happi- 
ness in  the  country.  But  I  see  you  eannot 
forgive  me,  Agnes— you  will  never  love  me 
again.    Nay,  do  not  turn  away,  nor  look  so 
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toffowfu! — I  would  rather  make  you  angry 
thaii  make  you  weepi  Dear  Agiiei,  why 
are  you  eo  pale  T* 

'^  The  evenmg  11  eold,  and  I  feel  the  draught 
from  the  door." 

"  Bit  down  beaide  me,  then,  and  give  me 
one  oT  your  kmg  lectures.  You  do  not  lay 
a  word  to  me  now,  Agnea — now  that  you 
ind  me  out  to  be  more  einful  than  you  ever 
thought  me  before.* 

'  '^  Lady  Forbee,"  nid  Agnee,  riaing,  and 
epeaking  in  euch  a  hollow  mournful  tone,  ao- 
€ompanied  by  such  a  kx»k  of  anguieh  that 
her  ladjTthip  waa  awed  into  nlenee — ^my 
leelnre  for  this  night  shall  be  eomprited  in  a 
few  words.  Remember  that  those  with 
whom  you  live  may  sometimes  have  grieis 
which  are  altogether  unconnected  with  your- 
self. I  do  not  feel  like  myself  to-night,  but  I 
hope  10  be  quite  recovered  in  the  morning ; 
and  if  I  never  trouble  you  in  this  way  again, 
nay  I  claim  it  as  my  reward  that  I  shall 
never  be  questioned  respecting  my  behaviour 
at  this  time  T 

Lady  Forbes  held  out  her  hand  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  Agnes  took  it  affectionately, 
and  pressed  upon  her  forehead  a  kiss  of 
peace,  saying,  in  a  low  but  solemn  voice, 
**My  dear  friend,  I  have  oden  prayed  for 
3rou ;— will  you  this  night  offer  up  a  petition 
ibr  one  who  is  more  needy  than  yourself  7^' 

How  Agnes  spent  that  night  will  be  best 
understood  by  those  who  have  known  the 
pressure  of  grief  under  which  no  earthly 
fneod/fgM-  comfort  or  relieve  them.  In  the 
momli§  sh^-jpaa  able  to  appear,  as  she  hiul 
anticipated,  IHsaelf  again ;  and,  aAer  hearing 
repealed  a  long  list  of  excusea  from  Lady 
Forbea,  aha  combated  her  reaaoning,  or 
rather  her  want  of  reaaoning,  with  argu- 
menta  which  will  auggeat  themselves  too 
readily  to  the  miiKl  of  every  judicious,  or 
evca  kindly  CballDg  woman,  to  need  repeti- 
tion beta. 

Perhaps  the  grand  error  in  her  ladythip^s 
conduct  waa  one  in  which  we  too  frequently 
iodulge^the  juatifying  her  deeds  unto  her- 
aelf  aAar  ahe  had  let  slip  the  first  and  most 
fitting  opportunity  of  acting  rightly.    On  her 


arrival  in  England  there  certainly  had  been 
aomething  to  allege  in  her  behalf  in  her  im- 
paired conatitution,  and  real  inabflity  to  take 
any  active  part  in  liie.  Even  the  idea  of  be- 
holding her  child  overwhelmed  her  with  ner- 
voua  apprehenaiona,  and  the  accounta  ahe 
received  at  stated  intervale  fh>m  her  late 
huaband'a  relatione  of  little  Ida'a  health  and 
happineaa,  led  her  in  time  to  perauade  her- 
aelf  that  it  waa  a  duty  to  allow  her  to  remain 
in  Scotland.  Thua  yeara  paaaed  on,  and  ahe 
grew  more  and  more  nervoua  at  the  thought 
of  aeeing  her  daughter,  in  proportion  aa  ahe 
felt  aahamed  of  not  having  earlier  aought  an 
interview;  and  ahe  vainly  endeavoured  to 
conaole  heraelf  with  the  idea  that  her  error, 
peraiated  in  fer  a  few  montha  longer,  would 
add  little  to  the  culpability  of  yeara.  No 
aooner,  however,  had  ahe  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  Agnea  Foreater,  than  a  aort 
of  aecond  conacience  aeemed  to  be  act  upon 
her ;  and  the  neglect  of  her  daughter,  which 
ahe  had  before  regarded  more  aa  her  miafor- 
tune  than  her  fault,  aroae  before  the  quick- 
ened eight  of  her  newly-awakened  mind  in 
the  character  of  a  crime — a  crime  too  deep 
to  be  diacloaed — which,  although  it  haunted 
her  every  day  like  a  frightful  apectre,  ahe 
fondly  hoped  would  remain  inviaible  to  every 
one  but  heraelf  The  ahock  being  once  over, 
it  waa  a  relief,  however,  u>  have  it  diacloaed, 
and  she  aat  languidly  pleading  with  her  com- 
panion in  favour  of  the  past,  never  dreaming 
that  a  greater  trial  waa  yet  to  come. 

Agnea  Foreater  waa  not  one  to  let  remorae 
alone  auffice  either  for  herself  or  others. 
^  Let  us  say  no  more  on  this  subject,"  said 
she,  ^  at  present,  but  talk  of  the  future.  You 
will,  of  course,  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  seeing  your  daughter  now?" 

Lady  Forbes  looked  aghast;  and  her  love 
for  her  late  favourite,  aeemed,  like  the  cou- 
rage of  Acrea,  to  be  oozing  out  at  the  enda 
of  her  fingers. 

**  At  all  events,"  Agnes  proceeded,  '*  these 
letters  must  be  answered.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  the  match  7" 

**  Every  objection  in  the  world,"  replied 
her  ladyship. — **  Ida  is  quite  too  young — she 
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has  never  been  property  introduced.  She 
eannot  know  how  to  govern  a  household ; — 
besidea,  I  shall  inevitably  beeome  a  grand- 
mother.   No,  no*-the  thing  ii  out  of  all  rea- 


n 


son. 

'^Your  last  objeetion,"  observed  Agnei^ 
coolly,  ^will  hardly  do  to  allege;  and  the 
others  are  such  as  a  very  little  reasoning 
may  easily  set  aside.  For  instance,  was  not 
your  ladyship  married  at  an  earlier  age? 
Will  not  your  daughter  be  very  properly  in- 
troduced  under  the  protection  of  a  hu^Nuid  ? 
and  is  she  not  more  likely  to  have  learned  to 
govern  a  household  while  residing  with  a 
domestic  family  in  Scotland  than  had  she 
been  trained  up  in  town?" 

'^  Well,  well,"  answered  the  lady,  peevish- 
ly, "I  see  every  body  is  against  me— answer 
them  as  you  like." 

"  As  /like !"  said  Agnes,  with  such  a  sigh 
as  would  have  affected  any  heart  that  was 
not  too  closely  coiled  around  its  own  centre. 
^  I  will  answer  them  favourably  with  your 
permission,"  she  proceeded ;  and  Lady 
Forbes  sighed  too,  before  she  yielded  her  re- 
luctant consent 

Not  many  weeks  after  this  time,  Arnold 
was  again  a  guest  beneath  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Mrs.  Frazer,  where  some  wished  that 
his  horse  had  never  been  lame,  or  that  it  had 
been  lame  again  a  few  stages  earlier  in  his 
journey. 

Ida  had  grown  graver  in  his  absences,  at 
least  she  had  fits  of  gravity,  or  rather  sad- 
ness, and  would  sometimes  give  way  to  vio- 
lent weeping,  which  was  succeeded  by 
laughter  almost  as  violent ;  but  she  was  de- 
lighted with  her  wedding-dresses,  and  un- 
questionably happy  while  fitting  them  on. 
Her  eyes  had  lost  none  of  their  lustre,  but 
those  who  studied  her  countenance,  when 
they  were  bent  down,  involuntarily  yielded 
to  sensations  of  pity;  when,  suddenly  she 
would  look  up  again  with  laughing  gaiety, 
as  if  she  had  been  playing  tricks  with  their 
sympathy. 

What  is  it?— what  can  it  be,  that  makes 
us  gaze  upon  some  of  the  fairest  works  of 
creation,  through  the  mist  of  tears)    Our 


hearts  overflowing  towards  them  with  flood* 
of  tenderness^  and  while  some  mournful 
voice  seems  to  whisper  it  will  not  always  be 
thus,  we  long  to  stretch  mit  o«ir  amis  to  shield 
them  from  the  threatening  storm ;  and  ofier- 
ing  the  bosom  already  torn,  to  receive  the 
poisoned  arrow  which  may  be  ^ meant  lor 
them. 

One  of  these  fair  flowers,  inspiring  the  be- 
holder with  prophetic  sadness,  wae  Ida-Hht 
cherished — the  bdoved:  and  when  she  look 
her  place  for  the  last  evening  of  bar  lifc^  in 
Hhe  midst  of  the  family  circle  of  which  she 
had  been  the  central  gem,  they  mmg  witfar 
out  the  sweet  accompaniment  of  her  voiec^ 
their  last  farewell  in  the  following  simple 
Words : — 

FAREWELL  TO  IDA. 

Adiea!  adleaf  beloT«dc»o»! 

A  siooriiflil  Mnin  w  brMdlM ; 
The  AirMt  bkMMMi  of  tiM  «priaf 

bftJUBf  Armn 


Our  gtm  will  mkmi  b«  pwiirk*d  vw^y. 
The  gMB  M  proudly  worn ; 

The  chord  •f  twaetMt  nMlody 
Fron  our  •UcDt  barp  b«  torm. 

Then  ikf  ik—  writ,  beloved  o«e  I 

We  censoc  giTe  tbce  laofe 
Thaa  a  Meeehig  oa  Uiy  pertlsf  umf% 

When  osr  beppy  dressi  le  Ver. 

HsTe  we  not  thered  one  blewed  boaw 
la  chUdbood'a  tiuiBy  hours  1 

Tis  idle  sow  to  uiewer  oe, 
That  hone  wU  etill  be  oara. 

We  than  waat  thy  aierry  aaiUe^  llp^ 
To  on  oar  hearu  with  gls*  i 

We  thall  miea  thee  at  iheeloet  aT  dsft 
Whea  the  dew  Uee  OB  iha  laa. 


We  eeek  thee  la  Um 

Bteide  Che  wimpUag  bars ; 
Aad  auk  the  Ibreet  birde  to  aay 

Wbea  Ida  wUI 


We  MhaU  gather  aO  the  wild  floi 

Whirh  Ida  aaed  to  k>Te, 
Aad  pteoe  thna  ia  oar  boae«a, 

Our  fbad  regret  to  prove. 

We  •ban  mark  tha  apot  aa  Althfltfly^ 
Where  thy  fky'rite  roeee  grow  ; 

Nor  lose  it  from  our  aiemory, 
Beaeath  the  deepest  aaow ; 

We  ahall  aiag  oar  whiter  aoof a  afsia 
Araaad  the  •▼aafaig  fl^; 


MISANTHROPY. 


wUmnii  llMt, 
Wdl  Iw  like  a  brokaa  lyre. 


MlMTeBAtUft; 
WWa  saauDcr  wood*  v  f  rMB, 
Tk J  gratW  Ibnn  by  born  Aud  br««i 
hi  tacy  win  be  < 


Tky  ckMk  la  aisny  •  swmi  iowar, 

Tky  br«w  •■  aiteM  arc, 
WkM  haavaaly  dawa  aB  iUaatly 

Tkalr  munj  mumOm  waava. 

Aai  wik  tkoB  Boc  In  anna  j  boari» 

■waac  Ida,  k»ac  lo  ba 
Oara  Mora  aaMNif  ika  fftcan  kiUa, 

Lika  a  kaf  py  bird  and  fnm  ; 

Can  aafkt  ba  dear  to  Ida'i  baart, 
WMck  natara  kalk  nac  ■art*d1 

Cm  ancki  In  alU^  Mb  ba  wartk 
Tba  baal  lova  and  Ika  Aral  1 

Tkan  taka  flroai  ikM*  wko  kiva,  ikaa^ 

A Mawlnf  an  tky  way; 
A  bitwinc  Ml  tky  pa>^"ff  "^P*! 

Andanlkybddalday. 

And  fera  tkaa  wall,  belorad  ana ! 

A  laag  and  mi  adiaa ! 
Tbon  any'ii  tnak  tka  wida  waild  artr 

And  iid  no  frianda  mom  inn. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Tbc  happy  eoupU  1  (alas !  that  plaatant 
wank  ahottU  airer  loaa  their  original  roeao- 
iof  by  frequaat  iiiiiapplieation)^The  hap- 
py apople  set  off  on  their  jouroey  aoothward ; 
Anwldy  well  pleaaed  to  have  eaeaped  a  fit 
of  byecerioii  to  which  he  had  lately  dieoov- 
crad  that  Ida  wae  partieulariy  liable.  Now 
if  there  wae  one  lund  of  coovulnon  of  the 
huBMn  frame  more  repugnant  to  hie  taste 
than  all  othera,  it  was  an  hyeterieal  eonvul- 
oioii.  It  argued  an  uneoUeeted  mind;  an 
undignified  eharaeter;  a  general  derange- 
ment of  thoee  faeultiee  which  operate  to 
maintain  eelPpoaseeuon ; — in  riiort,  Agnee 
Forealer  was  never  guilty  of  hyeleriot. 

These  coneiderations  prodtieed  a  reverie ; 
and  if  there  was  one  kind  of  stagnation  of 
the  human  frame  more  repugnant  to  the 
taeia  of  Ida  than  all  othersi  it  was  the  etag- 
naiioo  of  reverie;— it  argued  a  wandering 


of  the  mind  from  things  present^  which  in 
oertain  oases,  was  intolerable— afieetioos 
dormant,  or  else  pieoccopied— -interest  un- 
awakened,  or  never  to  be  awakened  again ; 
and  in  short,  Kenneth  Fraxer  was  a  stran- 
ger to  reverie. 

Arriving  at  these  conclusions  by  the  same 
process  of  thought,  and,  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  the  married  pair  looked  at  each 
other,  but  spoke  not ; — they  had  !y^^«*g  to 
say.  Bach  wanted  to  be  amused— to  receive 
—but  not  to  give.  Oh  1  the  duUness  ef  that 
kmg  journey !  And  long,  indeed,  it  seemed 
likely  to  be,  lor  neither  par^  had  a  will  ef 
their  own ;  both  so  obliging  that  they  would 
not— could  not  chooee  where  their  travel  was 
to  end.  Ida,  when  ^pealed  la,  had  no 
wish ;  »AmoId  had  no  wish  but  to  gratify 
her;  and,  Colline  began  to  ibar  with  greater 
reason  than  before,  that  their  journey  would 
be  terminated  only  by  the  Land^  End. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  there  araee 
euch  pertinent  remarks  as  theee^  accompani- 
ed by  smiles  that  were  not  of  the  heart: 
''How  pleasant  it  ii^"  observed  one,  ^wfaeo 
persons  will  decide."  **  There  is  nothing," 
replied  the  other,  *^  which  annoys  me  eo  much 


n 


*^  Name  any  place  you  would  like  to 
in  England  or  abroad,  and  we  wifl 
soon  be  there,"  said  Arnold.  «<  All  are  alike 
tome." 

'^  You  know  I  have  seen  nothing,"  sweetly 
replied  the  bride.  **  Any  tour  that  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  propose  would  be  gra- 
tifying to  me." 

"I  said  all  places  were  alike  to  meu  I 
should  have  made  an  exception  of  London," 
observed  Arnold,  with  a  sigh. 

^  How  unibrtunate  that  London  should  be 
the  very  place  I  had  eet  my  heart  upon!" 
replied  Ida,  and  she,  too,  sighed. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  theee  two 
individuals  had  married  on  a  wrong  founda- 
tion. They  had  each  been  accustomed  to 
the  constant  subserviency,  and  the  frequent 
homage  of  all  around  them ;  expecting  and 
receiving  their  gratifications  from  the  hande 
ol'othere.    Self  was  the  centre  around  which 


their  wiNurBte  ioteresti  revolved,  with  a  per- 
petual monotony  of  motion ;  and  woe  onto 
that  leir  when  the  centripetal  machine  was 
not  Mipplied  from  withoat 

Against  remaining  in  London,  Arnold  was 
decided;  and  having  a  more  determined 
will  than  bit  iair  bride,  the  wac  allowed  to 
make  another  choice,  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  set  off  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
aoath  of  France. 

Agnee  Forester  had  consulted  with  her 
eoasin  Walter,  as  she  did  in  all  her  emer- 
geneieB,  when  she  first  heard  of  this  extraor- 
dinary match ;  and  they  had  agreed,  that  let 
the  coosequences  be  what  they  might,  they 
were  both  from  their  relative  circumstances 
hig^y  improper  persons  to  interfere;  one 
(torn  pecuniary  considerations,  and  the  other 
from  eoneiderations  of  a  more  delicate  nature. 
The  apprehensions  of  Lady  Forbes  were 
lulled  to  rest,  by  hearing  that  the  married 
pair  had  passed  through  London  without  al- 
lowing her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them ; 
an  opportunity  which  Walter  was  also  well 
pleased  to  have  escaped.  All  three  seemed 
to  think  a  storm  had  happily  passed  over, 
and  Agnes  tried  to  look  unhurt  Faithful  in 
the  performance  of  her  daily  duties,  she  went 
on  with  her  routine  of  wonted  occupations, 
firom  which,  nothing  short  of  entire  inability 
could  divert  her,  and  this  inability  she  did 
not  allow  herself  to  think  of  unless  its  claims 
were  imperative. 

Lady  Forbes  had  suffered  herself  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  suspicion,  making  fre- 
quent use  of  that  self-preserving  argument, 
that,  *^  as  there  are  so  many  impostors,  it  is 
better  not  to  give  at  all." 

'<  You  have,  it  is  true,  been  sometimes  de- 
ceived," observed  Agnes,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  her  often  repeated  attempts  to  extend  her 
ladyship's  bounty ;  but  there  is  still  sufficient 
penury  and  want  that  is  undeniable." 

'^  And  80  there  would  be,  were  I  to  give 
away  my  last  farthing.  Behold  with  what  a 
population  of  paupers  our  streets  are  filled !" 

*^  That  is  one  of  my  objections  to  living 
in  a  large  city,"  said  Agnes;  "for,  do  as 
much  as  we  will,  the  heart  is  still  oppressed 


I  by  the  sight  of  spectacles  of  wretchedoew 
{  and  vice,  which  are  hot  too  apt  to  weigh 
down  that  lively  sense  of  a  gracioot  provi- 
dence, which  it  is  so  desimUe  to  bear  about 
with  us.  Still,  as  it  is  God's  worid  and  not 
oure,  we  may  surely  leave  to  him  the  gov- 
enunent  of  all  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  private  reaoorces.  As  well  migtu  the 
husbandman  say,  <I  have  ploughed  and 
sown,  but  the  rains  have  aomethnes  de- 
scended to  deluge  my  lands ;  I  will,  there- 
fore, cultivate  my  fiekk  no  more^'— -aa  we 
withhold  our  hands  finnn  the  needy,  becanse 
our  bounty  has  sometimes  faUen  apoa  the 
unworthy.  Bian  reasons  better,  n^eie  he  || 
reasons  in  favour  of  his  own  interesli^  and 
thereforo  keeping  back  nodung  which  be- 
longs to  his  own  department,  the  husband- 
man ploughs  and  sows  agaii^  trusting  lo 
God  to  give  the  increase. 

"I  would  not  willin^y  hear  this  misera- 
ble plea  brought  forward  by  any  one  i^Mxn 
I  esteem,  because  I  believe  it  is  generaDjr 
made  use  of  by  the  indolent  and  the  avari- 
cious, to  spare  themselves  the  trouble  and 
the  expense  of  charity.  We  know  that 
there  is  selfishness  and  dishonest  enough  in 
the  world  to  induce  the  unprincipled  to  take 
advantage  of  our  credulity.  Our  Saviour 
knew  this,  when  he  addressed  the  yoimg 
man  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  justify 
himself  by  the  fulfilment  of  many  duties  m 
tliese  clear  and  imperative  words;  *8dlaU 
and  give  to  the  poor.'  And  whatever  may 
be  the  depravity  of  mankind,  it  remains  no 
less  incumbent  upon  us  to  share  our  plentf 
with  the  needy,  but  at  the  same  time,  to 
spare  no  pains  so  to  distribute  our  bounty 
that  it  may  flow  in  the  channels  most  likely 
to  lead  to  good.  Afler  all.  we  are  but  blind 
and  feeble  instruments,  and  may  sometimes 
defeat  our  own  purposes;  but  if  we  have 
done  our  little  part,  according  to  the  best  of 
our  fallible  judgment,  and  if  we  have  done 
it  with  perseverance,  patience,  humility,  and 
prayer,  we  shall  be  happier  than  thoaa  can 
ever  be  who  remain  inactive  in  the  field  of 
labour,  neither  scattering  seed  in  due  sea- 
son, nor  reaping  in  time  of  harveaL" 


A  greater  proof  eonld  ■eareely  have  beon 
fiTen  of  the  natural  goodnem  of  temper  and 
di^KMiiion  which  Lady  Forbes  potteesed, 
than  lier  wUlingnees  to  hear  the  truth  from 
Afne«|  however  humiliating  it  might  be. 
She  had  long  been  diMatinfied  with  every 
thing  around  her,  teeretly  believing  the  root 
of  the  evil  to  be  in  heraelf ;  and  to  weary  of 
life  under  existing  cireumctaneee,  that  the 
would  aloMMt  have  caught  at  any  thing  that 
lield  out  a  hope  of  change.  Haraaeed  with 
■oeh  ftelingi,  she  was  the  more  ready  to  li»- 
ten  to  what  she  called  the  long  lecturee  of 
her  eompanion ;  ecpecially  as  Agnee  never 
Ikiled  to  accompany  even  her  tevereat  com- 
mente,  by  every  kind  attention,  and  proof 
of  tender  attachment,  which  aroee  from  the 
genuine  impulee  of  her  affectionate  hearL 

While  eootemplating  the  character  of 
Lady  Forbes,  over  which  long  indulgence 
of  injurious  habits  had  obtained  a  lament- 
able aseendencyi  it  is  true,  Agnes  was,  at 
timet,  but  too  much  inclined  to  deqiair ;  but, 
eheeking  all  calculations  about  the  future, 
■he  went  on  with  her  arduous  duties,  cheered 
by  the  reflection  that  while  man  is  but  re- 
quired to  use  such  means  as  are  placed  in 
his  power,  with  God  all  things  are  possible ; 
and  that  whatever  end  he  may  appoint  to 
our  labours^  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  ser- 
▼iee  that  is  willingly  and  fkithAilIy  per- 
formed, a  blessing  which  never  yet  was 
known  to  faiL 

**  It  may  be  so  ordered,"  she  would  some- 
times say  to  herself,  "that  I  sbaD  see  this  in- 
lefcoting  woman  grow  still  more  useless  and 
onhappy.  ShaO  I  therefore  look  up  to  my 
heavenly  Father  and  say,  'I  behold  no  fVuit 
of  my  labours.  I  will  cease  from  the  task 
which  thou  hast  appointed  me  7*  No !  not 
so  long  as  his  glorious  sun  shines  over  me, 
his  blessings  fall  upon  my  path,  and  the 
strength  of  his  gracious  arm  supports  me !" 

Diwppointed  in  not  finding  that  interest 
and  excitement  which  one  of  the  party,  at 
least,  had  anticipated  in  the  novelty  of  travel- 
ling, Arnold  Ferehrai  and  his  fair  bride  set- 
tled tfaemeelvce  down  tor  a  while  in  an  old 


chateau,  which  happened  to  strike  their  at- 
tention, from  its  beautiful  and  picturesque 
situation.  Here  they  again  sat  *n  waiting 
fbr  amusement— that  capricious  nymph  who 
seldom  (^mes  when  especially  invited,  but 
delighting  to  glide  in  and  out  at  pleasure 
amongst  the  different  scenes  of  life,  someE> 
times  exhibits  her  "soncie  face,''  where  it  is 
least  befitting,  **  mang  better  ibwk :".  always 
making  herself  the  most  welcome  as  well  as 
the  most  flrequent  guest  where  the  room  is 
supplied  with  occupants  of  more  importance, 
and  she  is  not  expected  to  take  the  chief 
seat 

Arnold  was  no  less  surprised  than  grieved 
to  find  that  Ida  had  not  brought  her  good 
spirits,  her  gleesome  look,  and  merry  laugh, 
from  Soodand  with  her.  He  had  overlooked 
the  impossibility  of  transplanting,  along  with 
the  beautiful  flower,  the  genial  atmosphere 
in  which  ita  f  arly  bloom  had  been  cherished : 
and  poor  Ida  felt  as  if  she  had  now  nothing 
in  the  wide  world  to  live  for.  Self  had 
hitherto  been  her  object,  but  when  that  ob- 
ject was  ministered  to  on  every  hand,  watch- 
ed, admired,  and  nurtured  with  the  tenderest 
care,  self-love  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  now  was,  dwelling  alone,  and 
supporting,  without  aid,  its  solitary  existence. 
She  was  then  like  the  queen  of  a  garden  of 
roses — fairest  of  the  lair ;  now  a  lone  flower, 
rearing  its  head  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
with  no  beauty  to  reflect  its  own. 

Constantly  supplied  with  all  that  love  and 
kindness  coi)ld  ofier,  she  had  never  done 
anjrthing  in  her  turn  to  discharge  the  debt, 
but  sometimes  to  raise  a  laugh,  or  join  a 
song,  or  play  a  lively  air ;  she  had  now  no 
other  resources  upon  which  to  draw,  and 
these  were  no  sooner  tried  than  given  up  as 
hopeless ;  for  the  merry  tones  of  her  voice 
died  away,  with  no  response  but  the  wild 
echoes  of  a  dilapidated  mansion ;  the  mourn- 
ful songs  she  had  been  used  to  sing  brought 
tears  into  her  eyes ;  and  Arnold  was  unable 
to  endure  the  sound  of  lively  music  On  one 
occasion  he  detected  her  in  tears,  and  when 
she  complained  to  bun,  with  her  natural 


a 


» (WuiloifiM^  dbttt  tiwi  wM  Doc  hsppy,  he  n^ 
9ir«red  her  with  fafticr  teaoiauioai  over  his 
ewB  iiMibiiitjr  to  oMke  her  ml 

»Mr  k^e,"  Mid  he,  *bligfate  wherever  it 
fidle.  I  MB  like  the  ^*w^'*"  tvee,  i>*«^*^tit 
whieh  the  horde  thai  have  flown  lor  iheher 
Uedead.*' 

Ida  wae  terrified.— ^  Let  oe  return  to  £og^ 
land,''  nid  ahe;  and  they  lel  off  on  the 


that  aJoBg  with  hive 
'  of  kindnrei.  and  tryinc  to 
'  MTt  of  thinc^  thai  wooU  JQia  fnd  jo« 


▲mold  had  lew  afrecaUe  awociatione 
conneeled  with  the  idea  of  refoming.  The 
world  wae  all  alike  to  him,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  He  expected  no  happy  iaeea  to 
look  oat  ior  hie  arrival ;  and  when  Bella 
DonhiO  threw  open  the  park-gate  without 
onaenqoiring  ^aoee  into  the  caririageyhe 
placed  the  rode  indiffineoee  of  thie  ongnuo- 
M  vromaa  to  the  aceoont  of  homan  nature, 
and  execrated  the  whole  raee  with  redouUed 
^leen. 

Ida  felt  more  in  her  proper  element, 
although  that  element  wae  a  new  one,  aa  the 
rightful  mietreei  of  the  noble  dwelling^  which 
the  good  taete  of  Mn.  Percival  and  Agnee 
had  invected  with  an  air  of  comfort  ae  well 
aa  elegance. 

For  Amdd'a  worthy  mother,  at  the  firtt 
kind  looking  peraon  the  had  met  with  for  a 
kmg  time,  the  gave  way  to  a  eudden  bunt 
of  almost  childiih  affection,  whieh  Mn.  Per- 
cival, from  being  unable  to  comprehend  any- 
thing irrational,  mistaking  for  afiSectatkm,  did 
not  receive  fo  warmly  ae  ihe  otberf^ise 
would  have  done ;  and  the  young  heart  of 
the  stranger  was  chilled  again. 

*^  Marion,"  said  she  one  day,  after  a  pas- 
ek)nate  burst  of  tears,  addressing  a  simple- 
hearted  domestic,  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  Scotland,  and  whom,  for  that  reason, 
she  chose  to  have  usually  about  her  person, 
"  what  shall  I  do  for  somebody  to  love  me  V 

"^  Suppose  you  were  to  try  to  love  some- 
body yourself"  replied  the  woman. 

'4  do  love  eomebody— I  love  my  hus- 
band." 

^  I  should  hardly  have  thought  that" 

«  Why  not  1" 

'*  Because,  if  I  must  be  so  bold,  I  thought 


pfeynient.  and  heep  3roQ  ninra  in  this  doB 
piace,  and  make  aO  thiafe 
cot  to  you." 

Ida,  stradi  with  vriiat  the 
mained  mneing  for  aone  tima  after  gpoa  th« 
possibility  of  makfaig  her  pisasm  faCmon 
ebeerfuL  Daring  the  reverie^  her  iagHi 
had  been  taming  over  tiie  lasvea  ef  kor 
aDmm;  and irhsn  shn airnhn In  a  fioah num 
of  her  real  aituatmn,  she  obasriad  thai  tti 
following  linee  had  been  mccnily  oddad  H 
her  eoUeetion: 


Away,  swttjy  I  hmd  thw  ■«! 

I  kcT«  ■•  pity  ftr  tky  tot. 
Mo  «ar  to  Krtoa  lo  tky  wtfl. 

W««f  MM ;  ihy  tmn  ore  Ifto  tkm 
Tint  hOm  «poB  a  aoaadi 

I  BMy  Boi,  wiB  sot  woop  BgaiMt 
lfyiiCtoaNlinko4,aiy 


Boiao  OB  aoHM  brow  moro  adsi 
Pros  oa  aoHM  Mrar  chook  thy 

I  koTO  BO  Joy  BO  htoad  whk  tMao, 
Ifo  toTo  to  aaawir  tove  Hko  UUa. 

XoBckBoctkokarp;  IwUlBot. 

Oao  toBf  that  toDa  of 
BiBf  to  tho  wavoa  that 

Poor  OB  tho  wtadi  thy 


fbnBordByo: 


Whorobaiy  hoard   Ooaathowhie 
That  waadon  throof  h  yoa  niiaod  to 
If  o'or  iu  plerdaf  March  caa  flad 

Tho  hoanh  that  blai*d  Is  ilpadTO  hoar 


No !  loat  Is  oirory  tnwo  of  Bdrth« 

And  hmh'd  Is  ovory  ftiCivo 
The  Tory  hreoxo  which  fhBB*d  thtt  h^Brih' 

Hath  Mrowa  ita  anhoa  o^or  tho  fi^VBd. 


Bat  mOI  tho  clorioos  booBia  of  dsy 
ShiBo  brifhtly  on  tho  caatto  w«|I  : 

Ob  baatloB  worn,  and  tarro<  groy, 
The  aUvor  atroam  of  BHMaUif  hi  ML 

Fresh  flittering  Ivy  woaToa  a  wraath 
Of  shininf  beauty  round  ka  brow : 

The  BKwldorlaf  rain  stoBda  I 
UBeonacloBs,  ool4  •■  I  OBi  b«w. 

These  verses  were  m  Amold'a  hand-wri- 
ting. ''No,  no,"  «aid  Ida^  <«tho  mm  k 
hopeless;"  and  she  eoTered  her  fiwe  with 


koik  hm  ksodi,  mud  bant  into  tn  agony  of 

liflB  mmy  drag  on  exittenoe  without  an 
wonmi  hardly  can :  for  they  have 
fha  activity  oT  foaUng  aa  well  ae  thougtu  to 
heap  down.  Ida  was  capable  of  loving,  but 
allagalher  ignorant  of  the  dutiet  wliicb  be- 
long to  love,  and  without  which,  the  tender* 
aat  love  of  the  fairest  object  is  worth  noth- 
fer  it  has  so  pleased  the  Disposer  of 
afiairs,  that  every  connexion  by 
wtieh  the  diain  of  mortal  fellowship  is  held 
tagalllBr,  should  have  its  relative  duties. 
Friendship  has  many— too  many  for  the 
fBoerality  of  mankind  to  fbUll — but  love  has 
aara:  and  the  woman  who  expects  to  re- 
taia  her  huriiand^  afiections  by  merely  lov- 
ing hnn,  wifl  find  herself  as  much  mistaken, 
as  if  she  had  calculated  upon  maintaining 
har  life  by  the  mere  act  of  breathing. 

Light,  ehildidi,  unsophisticated,  the  crea- 
inra  of  impulse,  tossed  about  by  every  sud- 
den and  varying  emotion,  it  was  impossible 
lor  Ida  to  understand  the  character  of  Ar- 
ndld  Percival ;  and  the  mystery  which  to  her 
involved  his  habits  and  feelings,  rendered 
hiai,  in  time,  an  object  of  vague  andunao- 
aeMBtaMa  fbar:  so  that  she  felt  more  dis- 
nsbad  in  his  picsente,  than  lonely  in  his  ab- 
oenea.  With  head,  heart,  and  hand  equally 
onocenpiad,  she,  at  length,  became  subject 
ta  filB  of  listleas  faiaetivity,  which  were  only 
bfohen  in  upon  by  oecaskmal  visits  of  kind- 
■asB  from  Mra.  Pereival.  Theae  visits, 
however,  were  prsductive  of  little  gratifiea- 
lioB  eo  either  side;  for  never,  sinee  their 
lrstiniwiew,had  Ida  been  herself  m  the  pre- 
ef  her  mother4n-law,  who,  in  hertam, 
OBBbla  to  understand  the  pretty  idle 
arife  har  aon  had  brought  with  bhn— appa- 
laotly  without  ny  motive,  but  that  of  cagmg 
her  in  his  eastle ;  Ibr  his  own  happiness  was 
evidently  not  increased;  and  bis  frequent 
abasnce  from  her  society,  and  neglect  when 
present,  rendered  her  an  object  of  eompaa- 
siflQ  evwi  to  strangeru. 

In  this  way,  the  domestic  aAiirs  of  Hoiigh- 
lon  went  on,  at  rather  remained,  until  a 
ehanga  was  pereeptlble  in  tlie  behavimir  of 


Ida,  which  the  doroeaties  rejoieed  in,  as  a 
proof  that  she  waa  beginning  to  feel  mora  at 
home.  But  Marion  always  shook  har  head 
at  their  eongratulationa,  and  started  when 
she  heard  the  snatches  of  wild  Scottish 
songs  which  her  mistress  amused  hetaalf 
with  singing.  Arnold  alone  pereeivad  no 
change,  except  arhat  he  thought  a  slight 
improvement  in  her  spirits.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  compelled  to  see,  that  often  when 
he  left  his  room,  Marion  would  be  hovering 
about  as  if  she  sought  an  opportuniqr  of 
speaking  with  him  privately  on  some  subject, 
evidently  not  of  immediate  import,  or  she 
would  have  spoken  sooner.  At  last,  he  was 
tired  of  meeting  her  meaning  look%  and 
asked  if  she  wanted  to  speak  with  hfan. 
After  ascertaining  that  the  doora  around 
them  were  closed,  Marion  stepped  up  so 
etose  to  his  ear,  that  he  thought  it  best  to 
retreat  into  his  private  rocMn,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  neoeeslty  of  a  nearer  approaeh. 
Here  Marion  felt  at  Vhtfrty  to  speak,  but  Ife- 
erty  seemed  to  be  all  that  ahe  had  gained, 
fer  no  intelligible  words  for  aome  time 
her  lips. 

«"  I  wanted  to  know,  sir,"  said  she— « if  I 
not  making  too  bokl—iA— if  you  have 

"Ooon" 

"  I  wished  to  know,  sir,  if  yon  had  obsarrad 
any  thing  partieular  about  my  lady's  mattHr 
lately?'* 

^Your  Uuly's  mannersmrenottobatalli> 
ad  over  by  her  servants.  What  do  yon 
mean,  Marion  V 

**  I  said  manner,  if  yon  plena,  air   aad 
that,  as  I  take  it,  means  something  di£ferent  J 
But,  dear  me,  sir,  you  must  not  be  too  nioe 
about  words  now !"    And  the  good  woman 
wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

"*  What  can  you  mean,  Manoni  1  believe 
your  lady  is  in  SKeellent  health,  and  har 
spirits  have  certainly  been  better  lalely." 

^'Better!  do  you  call  it?  Oh!  sir,  it's 
the  nerves.  She  told  me  it  was  all  nerves, 
and  hysterics,  when  slie  uaed  to  go  on  so 
strangely  in  France,  while  you  wrre  out  of 
the  way.  I  vMk  we  were  back  again  in 
Scotland !"  and  Marion  sobbeti  aloud. 
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■'Speak  yoar  meaning  plainly,  my  good 
woman,"  mid  Arnold,  kindly,  *^  and  tell  me 
the  wont  r' 

"Well,  then,  I  have  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  my  dear  young  mistrea  m  homing 

**  Leave  me  akme,"  Mud  Arnold,  in  an  al- 
tered tone ;  and  the  woman  went  her  way. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


It  waa,  indeed,  aa  the  airople-bearted 
j  llarion  had  Mupected,  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties of  Ida  never  having  been  subjected  to  the 
slightest  discipline,  had  given  way,  under  Ihe 
total  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
habits  and  circumstances.  It  is  impossible 
to  My  how  much  the  progress  of  this  malady 
might  have  been  -accelerated  by  constitution- 
al tendency;  but  certainly  nothing  could 
have  been  more  uncongenial  to  such  a 
character  than  the  life  she  had  lately  led. 

Arnold  had  no  other  resource  under  this 
undeniable  alfliction,  than  to  shut  himself  up, 
and  brood  over  the  fatality  which^  aa  he  be- 
lieved, attended  him  through  every  circum- 
stance of  life;  while  Mrs.  Percival  wrote  to 
her  niece,  urging  her,  if  possible,  to  come 
down  immediately. 

*'What  can  b^  the  matter?"  exclaimed 
Lady  Forbes,  observing  the  pale  and  horror- 
struck  countenance  of  Agnes,  as  she  read 
the  letter.  '*Is  it  of  Ida  that  you  learn  tid- 
ings V  the  terrified  lady  continued ;  for  she 
was  in  constant  anticipation  of  a  day  of  re- 
tribution for  her  neglect 

*<  It  is,**  said  Agnes. 

^  Let  me  hear  the  worst  Tell  me  if  my 
daughter  is  dead." 

"  She  is  not  dead ;  but  now,  if  ever  her  mo- 
ther is  called  upon  to  show  her  sense  of  the 
holy  duties  which  belong  to  that  sacred 
name  — " 

"  She  is  ill,  then  1  But  you  know  I  can- 
not nurse  her — it  is  impossible." 


■'Dear  Lady  Forbes,  I  have  reeehred 
request  from  my  aunt,  wiiich  I  canool  reliisi 
to  comply  with.  I  am  under  tbe  neeesii^ 
of  leaving  town  immediaiflly — let  mecntreit 
you  to  say  that  yoa  will  go  along  with  me." 

**  If  my  daughter  is  really  iH,  I  should  oaty 
add  to  the  trouble  of  the  household,  Doyao 
think  there  is  danger?" 

"Not  of  death." 

<*  Then  why  should  yoa  nrgo  my  gtrii^t 
I  can  be  of  no  possible  service  to  her." 

<*  Still  I  cannot,  wiQ  not,  leave  yea.  Go 
with  me — ibr  your  own  aake^  if  not  fiir  the 
sake  of  your  child." 

'^  But  yon  tdl  me  riie  is  not  in  danger.  It 
would  be  wiser  for  me  to  wait  until  she  re- 
covers her  usual  health,  ibr  our  first  myex* 
view  must  unavoidably  be  a  painful  and  agi- 
tating one." 

"  Lady  Forbes,  there  are  other  calamtliei 
besides  death.  You  have  learned  many 
things  lately— have  you  learned  how  to  bear 
to  hear  the  trudi?" 

»  Speak  on." 

''May  He  who  alone  can  auyport  us  in 
our  utmost  need  strengthen  you  for  the  trial, 
when  I  tell  you  that  your  daughter  has  late- 
ly evinced  symptoms  of  an  unsettled  slate  of 
mind,  which  have  greatly  alarmed  those 
around  her." 

Lady  Forbes  arose  from  the  eouefa  oo 
which  she  had  been  reclining,  more  like  a 
spectre  than  a  living  woman,  ^  It  was  her 
father's  malady,"  said  she,  in  a  firm  voic^-* 
"  Agnes,  I  will  go  with  jrou !" 

The  shock  which  Agnes  in  her  heart  be- 
lieved her  friend  was  capable  of  bearing,  and 
bearing  well,  had  produced  the  desired 
effect;  but  so  strange  to  the  character  of 
Lady  Forbes  was  the  manner  which  accom- 
panied her  sudden  resolution,  that  Agite^ 
desirous  of  some  protection  and  support,  pres- 
sed her  cousin  Walter  to  accompany  then 
in  their  melancholy  journey.  Few  words 
were  spoken  by  the  way ;  and  when  the  ca^ 
riage  passed  through  the  avenue  of  elmi^ 
Agnes  felt  as  if  the  weight  of  present  sor- 
row had  almost  obliterated  the  past 

"  In  my  own  wisdom,"  said  she,  ''I  sboold 
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have  ehoteo  this  afflictioo  for  any  one  rather 
Uiao  Arnold  but  well  it  it  for  ui  that  we 
are  not  left  to  chooee  either  for  oureelvee  or 


n 


^  It  would  be  an  ungraeioiie  office,"  ob- 
aerred  Walter,  "  to  chooee  afflictions  for  our 
ieUow^ereaturee."  And  he  dghed  to  think 
how  probable  it  wae  that  Agnes  would  have 
chosen  for  him  not  only  his  brother's  afflic- 
tion, but  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Percifal  was  at  the  door,  waiting  to 
reeeive  the  mournful  party;  and  Arnold 
forced  himself  to  appear  immediately  after 
they  had  alighted,  well  knowing  that  every 
nooMnt  of  delay  and  expectation  would  add 
difieulty  to  the  effort 

There  was  no  change  in  his  countenance. 
It  was  always  sad  enough  for  sorrow ;  and  a 
stranger  would  not  have  known  that  fresh 
floods  had  recently  been  added  to  the  **  tide 
ofhis  griefs."  Lady  Forbes,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  forgot  herself;  at  least,  she  forgot 
aO  those  little  personal  sufferings  and  per- 
plexities with  which  she  was  wont  to  annoy, 
and  be  annoyed ;  but  her  heart  was  too  much 
subdued  by  remorse,  to  allow  her  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  scenes  or  circumstances 
around  her. 

While  the  eompany  were  thus  collected, 
pondering  individually  upon  the  best  means 
of  acting  or  remaining  inactive,  the  door 
thrown  open,  and  the  object  of  their  in- 
eolicitude  stood  before  them.  She  was 
dressed  with  elegance,  if  not  with  studied 
care.  Her  beautiful  hair,  which  the  persist- 
ed in  wearing  short  and  unconfined,  waving 
in  ricli  profusion  over  her  forehead  and  tem- 
ples ;  while  her  eyes,  rendered  doubly  bril- 
liaot  by  the  unnatural  excitement  of  her 
mind,  flashed  and  wandered  from  one  object 
to  another,  with  a  strange  and  alarming 
serutiny.  A  varying  hectic  flush  upon  her 
cheek  betrayed  the  feverish  state  of  her  flut- 
tering pulse ;  but  there  was.  beyond  this  and 
the  flashing  ejre,  little  indication  of  any  deep- 
er eanse  of  interest  than  arises  from  the 
charm  of  youth  and  innocence,  combined 
with  exquinite  loveliness.  It  seemed  as 
j  though  the  lamp  of  reason,  instead  of  being 


extinguished,  now  burned  with  a  bright  but 
uncertain  flame— for  one  moment  revealing 
the  clear  truth,  and  then  confusing  light  with 
shadow,  until  the  whole  became  indistinet 
and  unintelligible. 

As  the  fair  sufferer  advanced  to  greet  her 
unknown  guesli,  Arnold  escaped  from  the 
apartment,  and  Walter  stepping  forward  in  a 
kind  and  cordial  manner,  introduced  himself 
and  Agnes,  and  then  endeavoured  to  engage 
the  attention  of  Ida,  by  enquiries  about  the 
grounds^  the  garden,  the  prospect,  or  any 
thing  he  could  think  oi,  to  divert  her  ob- 
servation from  Lady  Forbes^  until  a  more 
suitable  opportunity  for  making  known  their 
relationship.  It  mattered  not  to  him  whe- 
ther her  answers  were  to  or  from  the  pur- 
pose ;  his  object  would  be  gained,  if  he  could 
render  her  familiar  with  the  presence  of  her 
new  friends,  and  confident  that  they  were 
such.  But  the  eounienanee  ot  Lady  Forbes 
had  first  struck  her  attention,  and  she  was 
not  so  easily  beguiled  from  the  interest  which 
suddenly  filled  her  heart 

'*  This  lady,"  said  she,  placing  her  hand 
within  that  of  her  unknown  parent — "you 
have  not  introduced.  My  name  is  Ida — at 
least  it  was  when  I  was  happy,  and  lived  in 
Scotland." 

"My  name  is  Ida  too,"  answered  Lady 
Forbes;  at  which  her  daughter  smiled  in- 
credulously, and  went  on. 

"  I  know  not  who  you  are,  but  I  hope  you 
will  stay  with  me,  it  is  so  lonely  in  this 
strange  place.  You  seem  to  be  in  sorrow," 
she  continued,  seeing  that  the  lady*s  tears 
fell  fast:  "I  sometimes  am  in  sorrow  too; 
and  if  you  will  pity  me,  I  will  pHy  you — 
surely,  that  is  fair.  I  used  to  think,  that  if 
any  one  cared  for  me,  it  was  enough ;  but 
now  I  am  going  to  care  for  others,  and  make 
them  happy  if  I  can.  Ladies,  would  you 
like  music?"  And  she  began  to  sing  and 
play  a  wild  Scottish  air ;  but,  turning  again 
to  Lady  Forbes,  she  asked,  in  a  grave  and 
anxious  manner,  why  she  wept  "  Has  any 
one  been  unkind  to  you !  or  have  you  been 
unkind  to  any  one  7" 

Lady  Forbes  bowed  assent 
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<>  Than,  shall  I  tell  you  what  »  th^  best 
thing  you  can  do  7 — Be  bm  kind  as  you  oan 
infutura." 

<<I  will,''  said  Lady  Forbes ;  and,  with  an 
ahnost  bursting  heart,  she  pressed  upon  the 
(air  eheek  of  her  daughter  a  mother's  kiss. 

Agnes,  finding  ttiat  kind  of  confidence  es- 
tablished which,  under  their  present  melan- 
oboly  eiroumstanoes,  was  all  she  had  left  to 
desire,  walked  out  to  seek  a  yet  more  painAil 
interview  with  her  cousin  Arnold,  who  was 
wandering  alone,  scarcely  knovring  where 
he  went  Forgetting  every  thing  but  his  re- 
cent grieft,  ehe  drew  her  hand  within  his 
arm,  and  epoke  to  him  with  the  freedom  and 
ikmiliarity  of  their  early  days,  before  any 
fbelings  of  a  more  exclusive  nature  had 
taught  them  to  lay  aside  the  privileges  of 
firienddiip. 

'^  Was  it  not  a  happy  circumstanee,"  said 
she,  *^  that  we  prevailed  upon  Lady  Forbes 
to  tome  down  with  us  7  She  is  really  an 
amiable  and  interesting  woman,  and  I  hope 
will  remain  with  you,  and  be  a  comfort  to 
you." 

**  She  can  be  no  comfort  to  me,  Agnes. 
You  qpeak  of  happiness  and  comfort,  as  if 
they  were  words  that  could  find  a  meaning 
in  the  language  of  man." 

**  I  speak  of  the  happiness  and  comfort  that 
are  left  to  us,  as  we  speak  of  the  flowers  that 
remain  after  the  storm  has  laid  bare  the 
forest" 

'^It  is  for  you,  Agnes,  to  gather  those 
flowers:  for  you  they  are  spared-^for  you 
they  bloom  and  flourish.  It  is  for  me  to  sit 
under  the  leafless  boughs,  and  listen  to  the 
blast  of  desolation." 

'^  Have  you  consulted  a  physician  7"  asked 
Agnes,  well  knowing  the  labyrinth  into 
which  this  figurative  mode  of  speech  would 
lead. 

AnoA  replied  that  he  had  not  Indeed, 
it  was  the  first  thne  he  bad  thought  of  one. 

**  Of  wmse  skin  do  you  enteridn  the  best 
opinicfi  T*  enquired  Agnes. 

He  had  little  opinion  of  the  skill  of  any. 

Agnes  had  well  nigh  lost  her  patience; 
but,  knowing  that  her  cousin  cared  not  what 


was  done,  so  long  as  be  was  not  raquiied  to 
act,  she  told  him  thal^  with  his  permisileii, 
she  would  send  ofi*  (or  one  iminediatdy,  a^ 
whatever  their  doubts  might  be,  they  woe 
not  justified  in  neglecting  the  only  meani 
that  were  at  their  command. 

^  Do  exactly  as  you  think  beat,"  said  Ar- 
nold :  "  do  as  much,  and  as  qoieUj  as  yon 
can,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  do  riglit  Fil 
my  house  with  doctors,  nurses^  qoaeki^  and 
old  women— employ  my  servants  spend  niy 
money — travel  with  my  horses :  ooly  spaie 
me,  Agnes,  for  I  have  already  anongli  lb 
bear!" 

<*  Oh !  that  I  had  been  wiser— that  I  had 
been  more  attentive  to  my  duty — ^that  I  cOold 
recall  my  eariy  life ."'  si^^ied  Lady  Forbai, 
as  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  piDmr :  and 
Arnold,  too,  as  he  sat  alone  by  the  light  of  a 
dim  hunp  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  retradng, 
in  imaginatkm,  the  path  of  life,  to  find  ant 
some  cruel  fatalityy-^-some  eariy  deWatiOa, 
for  which  he  might  blame  his  destiny,  and 
not  himself— went  on,  and  on,  antO  hs 
reached  the  days  of  early  boyhood ;  and  lia 
fresh  fiow  of  childish  tenderness  seemed  is 
rush  upon  his  heart  again.  ''Oh!  that  I 
could  return !"  he,  too,  exclaimed.  But  lia 
diflerence  in  these  two  individuals  was,  that 
in  one  case,  the  remorse  attendant  apon  the 
past  produced  that  sound,  deep,  and  ratiooal 
repentance,  which  operates  upon  the  Ibtnie ; 
while,  in  the  other,  the  unwonted  eeenpatioa 
of  retrospection  and  self-examination  was  aa- 
companied  by  nothhig  but  the  agony  of 
despair. 

<"  Oh !  that  I  had  been  wiser,"  is  the  net 
ural  expression  of  the  soul,  when  first  awak- 
ened to  a  sorrowful  conviction  of  what  hsi 
been  lost,  sacrificed,  and  sufiered,or  has  stiD 
to  be  endured  from  its  own  blindness^  folly, 
or  perverseness. 

^  Oh !  that  I  had  been  wiser,"  is  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  merchant,  when  He  has  neg- 
lected to  kttore  his  property,  and  the  storm ; 
has  swept  away  his  possessions ;  of  the  hns- ; 
bandman,  when  he  has  sown  in  the  wrong ; 
season,  and  the  fioods  have  dehiged  his! 
fields ;  of  the  builder,  when  he  haa  laid  the  '| 
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•orner  stone  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and 
the  edifice  begins  to  shake ;  of  the  traveller, 
when  ho  has  rejected  his  guide,  and  finds 
himself  bewildered  at  the  fall  of  night ;  of 
the  mariner,  when  he  has  disobeyed  the  or- 
ders of  the  pilot  and  is  wrecked  upon  an  un- 
known shore.  Does  not  the  merchant  then 
make  haste  to  insure  what  is  still  left  ?  does 
not  the  huifltandnian  long  for  the  coming  of 
another  spring,  that  he  may  scatter  his  grain 
in  due  time  ?  does  not  tlie  builder  search 
diligently  for  the  rock  upon  which  his  totter- 
ing edifice  may  be  rebuilt  ?  docs  not  the  tra- 
Teller  bespeak  for  the  comhig  morrow,  a 
guide,  from  whom  he  resolves  that  nothing 
shall  separate  him  ?  and  does  not  the  man- 
ner, escaped  from  shipwreck,  submit  himself 
gratefully  to  tlie  guidance  of  tlie  pilot  during 
all  his  future  wandenngs  on  the  sea  ? 

It  is  in  the  great  and  paramount  consider- 
ation of  eternal  life  that  we  are  satisfied  to 
lose  the  prize  of  our  high  calling,  while  ex- 
pending fruitless  lamentations  over  the  irre- 
Toeable  past  The  past— that  unfatliomable 
oeean,  into  which  tlie  river  of  time  is  insen- 
sibly gliding.  The  past— that  unsearchable 
abyss  from  which  we  vainly  endeavour  to 
Miatch  the  perishable  idols  of  our  hearts'  se- 
cret worship.  The  past— that  mysterious 
▼ortex  that  has  swallowed  up  all  we  have 
been,  thought,  f«:It,  acted,  or  endured ;  and 
fitMn  which  it  is  no  less  imposiiible  to  recover 
n  fallen  kingdom,  or  a  ruined  world ;  than 
a  fkded  rose-leaf,  or  an  idle  tliought. 

With  the  awful  and  irrevocable  past  what 
then  can  we  finite  creatures  have  to  do,  but 
to  gather  wisdom,  and  perhaps  to  gather  it 
with  tears  7  Yet  here  we  sit  on  the  verge 
of  the  gulf  of  eternity,  brooding  in  our  grief) 
and  loo  oflen  calling  that  a  godly  sorrow, 
which  worketh  no  amendment  It  is  with 
the  no  less  awful  present  that  our  business 
lies.  Here  is  our  field  of  action.  Here  is 
all  that  is  lefl  to  us  by  which  we  ran  prove 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  our  regret  The 
wasted  moments  of  the  precious  future  as 
ihry  are  incessantly  becoming  ours,  will  rise 
like  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  courts  of  Hea> 
vvn,  bearing  fearful  testimony  to  the  barren- 
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ness  of  our  remorse,  and  the  emptiness  of 
our  repentance. 

Nor  is  it  always  permitted  us  to  prove  be- 
fore mankind,  that  we  have  reaped  wisdom 
from  the  past  The  merchant  may  not  be 
always  able  to  send  merchandise  again  upon 
the  sea;  the  husbandman  may  have  no 
grain  remaining  in  his  gamers ;  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  builder  may  be  taken  away;  the 
traveller  may  have  reached  the  end  ot*  his 
journey;  and  the  mariner  be  disabled  for 
future  service  on  the  ocean:  but  the  afiftiirs 
of  human  life  are  so  regulated  that  we  can- 
not live  a  day — seldom  an  hour — without  an 
opportunity  of  acting,  speaking,  or  thinking, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  with  a  good  or  evil  mo- 
tive, for  a  purpose  which  is  either  right  or 
wrong;  and,  therefore,  none  can  excuse 
themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
have  done  better  had  they  been  tried  again. 
So  long  as  we  inhale  the  breath  of  existence, 
we  are  always  in  a  state  of  trial  '  There  is 
no  situation  so  humble,  there  are  no  circum- 
stances so  limited,  as  to  exempt  us  from  the 
duty  of  Christians ;  and  he  who  takes  note 
of  the  sparrow  falling  to  the  ground,  will 
assuredly  not  overlook  the  moral  progress  or 
declension  of  an  accountable  and  immortal 
spirit 

What  would  an  earthly  master  think  of 
the  servant  who  sliould  answer  his  reproofs 
with  the  constant  and  unavailing  cry,  ^  Oh ! 
that  I  had  been  wiser.'  So  far  as  it  evinced 
liis  conviction  of  past  error^the  answer  might 
be  well ;  but  that  conviction  alone  would  be 
of  very  little  value  to  the  master  who  was 
expecting  faithful  and  important  Ber\'ire; 
and  few  there  are,  who  would  bear  with  it — 
fewer  still  who  would  try  that  unprnfitahlr 
servant  as  we  are  tried  with  fresli  offrr*  of 
pardon,  mercy,  and  support,  if  he  would  nut 
turn  again  into  the  patii  of  duty,  and  walk  in 
the  way  which  had  been  graciously  pointed 
out  for  his  good. 

Under  the  first  pangs  of  a  stricken  con- 
science, we  exclaim,  "  Oh  !  that  1  had  b«»en 
wi*err'  but  woe  unto  the  undyinj*  poul.  llm» 
bears  along  with  it  no  other  language  m  ihr 
great  tribunal  on  tlie  day  of  jpdgmrnY :  that 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"I  AM  Horry  to  trouble  you  aVxrit  any  af- 
fdirtt  ofiny  own/'  said  Walti^r  one  day  to  hii 
hrolhirr ;  ^  but,  «ince  it  in  always  pleasant  to 
hfivf:  an  opjiortunity  of  helping  a  poor  man 
tJirou{/;h  the  world,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
lay  iriy  vAw.n  before  you." 

Arnold  rnaile  no  reply,  except  by  a  slight 
inRlJiifiiinn  of  the  head;  and  Walter  went  on 
to  Kiaiff,  in  a  business-like  manner,  how  he 
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-  \iVi  -^:nde^saDd  tbe  bostMH  for  wbkhl  - 
was  ed:xa*jed.  ax«l  to  which  I  kaTe  derosed  ! 
many  years  of  sscdr  and  iabocxr  be  affit>  J 
rious.  yoa  may.  Ot~  greaser  qTzalificatiaas  I  | 
do  not  boast;  but  were  I  consckiaa  oT  ksL  I  I 
would  not  offer  myself.  I  tee.  howercr.thil 
you  are  not  dispooed  to  take  an  actzve  part  > 
in  the  matter.  Will  yoa  oblige  me  by  a  de-  j 
cided  answer,  whether  yoa  chooce  to  aaiit ! 
me,  or  nolT*  | 

Arnold  stUI  hesitated ;  and  before  be  conU  ' 
arrire  at  a  conclusion,  Walter  had  bid  hisi  j 
good  morning,  and  ridden  off  to  make  a  more  ! 
successful  application  elsewhere.  ' 

By  timely  thought,  promptneM^  and  nnre- , 
Jl 
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■littmg  endeavoara,  hii  objeet  was  gained, 
md  he  onee  more  became  a  happy  and  wel- 
come resident  beneath  his  mother's  roof. 
But  neither  the  addition  of  his  cheering  so- 
ciety, nor  any  tiling  else  that  happened,  or 
could  happen,  brought  any  alleviation  to  the 
gloom  and  weariness  of  tlie  misanthrope. 
Unfortunately  for  hini,  the  power  of  suffering 
was  not  diminished  by  his  incapcu;ity  to  en- 
joy. With  the  perceptions  of  his  mind  alive 
only  to  impressions  of  pain,  he  looked  round 
upon  the  world  as  upon  a  universal  desert, 
where  the  sun  might  scorch,  and  the  winds 
pierce,  but  where  no  flower  could  ever  bloom, 
nor  murmuring  waters  send  forth  the  glad 
tidings  of  refreshment  and  repose. 

Not  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  mother, 
who  now  watched  over  the  second  infancy  of 
ber  benighted  child.  What  visitations  of 
agonizing  remorse  were  hers,  as  she  looked 
apoa  her  blighted  flower,  and  pressed  upon 
her  bosom  the  fair  cheek  that  should  have 
earlier  known  that  resting-place.  But  hers 
was  a  lively  grief,  which  brought  along  with 
it  a  quick,  animated  sense  of  present  things, 
and  intense  desires  for  the  fulurp ;  so  thiit 
ber  soul  knew  no  repose  hut  in  the  consola- 
tions of  prayer.  Indeed,  where  else  can  any 
soul  oppressed  with  the  burdens  of  humanity 
repose,  but  in  that  humble  dependence  upon 
an  Almighty  Power — that  constant  reference 
of  its  cares  and  sorrows  to  Him  who  know- 
ech  its  infirmities — tliat  unceasing  appeal  to 
infinite  mercy  fur  fresh  supplied  of  strength, 
and  patience,  and  support,  which  may  not 
onfidy  be  called  per|>etuiil  prayer?  Who, 
even  of  those  who  have  lived  tlirough 
what  is  called  a  life  of  enjoyment,  can  say 
Chat  they  have  found  repose  elsewhere? 
Oai«ty,  excitement,  nay,  even  "  a  wild,  deli- 
rious j«)y/*  they  may  have  found ;  but  what 
arc  all  these,  when  compared  with  repose'? 

There  is  no  writer  who  has  left  upon  re- 
cord »o  touching  and  so  true  a  testimony  to 
the  vanity  and  the  weariness  of  mere  human 
enjoyments,  as  he  who  had  the  means  of  ob- 
taining, and  the  power  of  appn'ciating,  ne- 
yund  what  ever  before  or  sinc-e  has  fallen  to 
tiie  lot  oi'  man.    And  yet  he  tells  us,  that  in 


the  midst  of  all,  he  said,  in  his  heart,  "  Of 
laughter  it  is  mad,  and  of  mirth  what  doeth 
it?" 

"  My  mother  r*  were  the  tender  and  fami- 
liar words  with  which  poor  Ida  now  oAen 
startled  her  weeping  parent  It  pleased  her 
childish  fancy  to  utter  them,  and  served  as 
an  aflecting  memento  to  remind  Lady  Forbes 
of  what  she  ought  to  have  been,  and  still 
might  be.  Nor  was  the  lamp  of  reason  so 
nearly  extinguislied  in  the  mind  of  her  lovely 
charge,  but  that  she  could  appreciate  the 
kind  ofiices  and  faithful  dudes  which  her 
mother  became  daily  more  solicitous  to  fulfil 
— more  happy  to  perform.  Ida  had  her  in- 
tervals of  reflection,  in  which  her  mind,  set 
free  from  the  petty  incumbrances  and  toils 
of  life,  seemed  to  perceive  with  more  than 
wonted  acuteness,  and  to  weigh  with  a  truer 
balance  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  She 
would  then  speak  clearly  and  decidedly  on 
questions  of  importance,  as  if  her  feelings 
had  been  awakened  to  a  new  moral  sense  ; 
when  suddenly  a  wild  bewilderment  of 
thought  would  come,  like  the  confusion  of  a 
dream  over  a  fair  and  sunny  pirture.  But 
hUe  was  always  gentle,  harmless,  and  lovrlV) 
even  under  her  darkest  visitations.  gailuTing 
wiM  flowers,  and  loving  sunshine,  and  ^wcet 
))erfunies — pressing  her  mother  to  partake  in 
all  her  innocent  enjoyments— connecting,  hy 
some  mysterious  chain  of  feeling,  all  tliinsifi 
sweet  and  happy  with  Scotland,  and  tht:  life 
she  had  led  there ;  and  yet  in^-ariably  look- 
ing sad,  and  lowering  the  tone  of  her  voice 
to  tiie  deepest  melancholy,  when  vhe  KyoVe 
of  any  person,  place,  or  thing  slie  had  known 
in  that  beloved  land. 

Wliili*  time  passed  on  in  this  manner  wirh 
the  motlier  and  the  daughter,  tlie  one.  ^  queen 
of  a  fantastic  realin,^  the  otlier.  a  neaU  hut 
willing  pilgrim,  just  commencini;  the  career 
of  duty ;  Arnold  Percival  rt*signed  Imnsrlf 
conijiletely  to  the  evil  influence  of  imlnlei  ce 
and  melancholy ;  loving  notliing  fo  ntix^h  :is 
solitary  wanderings  far  from  the  hu.-^y  world 
which  he  professed  to  hate.  The  irrfuier 
part  of  each  day  he  still  spi^nt  upon  the 
ocean,  or  gazing  over  its  wide  expniise  fmni 
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a  favourite  station  on  the  rocky  and  project- 
ing clifi^  while  at  night,  he  often  took  a  soli- 
tary ramble  to  whatever  spot  chance  might 
direct  his  uncertain  steps.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  a  sombre  day — 

*  When  aotiiBB  windi  were  at  their  erening  eoof  ■,' 

that  he  walked  forth  as  usual  with  oflen  re- 
peated but  fruitless  efforts  to  forget  himself 
Lost  in  deep  reverie,  he  found  himself  at  last 
beside  his  mother's  garden.  The  gate  opened 
with  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  with- 
out aim  or  object,  he  wound  his  well-known 
way  amongst  the  shrubs  as  if  old  habits  were 
leading  him  whithersoever  they  would.  In 
a  few  moments  more,  he  was  gazing  upon 
the  bright  fire  blazing  in  his  mother's  par- 
lour, through  a  screen  of  jessamine  not  yet 
faded,  by  which  he  was  concealed  from  the 
observation  of  those  within.  His  mother  was 
seated  by  the  fire,  with  her  perpetual  knitting 
in  her  hand,  while  her  face,  lighted  up  with 
an  expression  of  lively  satisfaction,  was 
turned  to  Walter,  who  appeared  to  be  read- 
ing aloud  from  a  book  which  must  have  been 
a  favourite  with  Agnes,  for  she,  too,  raised 
her  eyes  so  oflen,  and  with  such  deep  inte- 
rest, that  Walter  could  not  choose  but  look 
from  his  book  as  oflen,  to  participate  in  her 
enjoyment 

There  was  nothing  in  the  situation  of  these 
three  individuals  to  make  them  happier  than 
human  beings  generally  may  be,  nor  in  that 
of  Arnold  to  render  him  more  wretched  than 
most  of  us  at  many  seasons  of  our  lives  have 
been ;  and  yet  his  yiorbid  imagination  imme- 
diately transformed  the  scene  within  into  that 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  himself  into  the 
enemy  of  all  happiness,  whom  the  poet  has 
so  ably  described  as  unable  to  look  on,  with- 
out the  stirrings  of  the  deadliest  of  human 
passions. 

Envy  is  a  feeling  so  odions  in  itself,  with 
so  few  redeeming  accompaniments,  that  none 
will  own  its  baneful  influence ;  although  an 
impartial  investigator  might  too  oflen  detect 
its  lurking  venom,  mingled  with  the  cup  of 
life.  Arnold  Percival  would  have  repelled 
with  indignation  the  charge  of  envying  either 


man  or  woman  their  good  forfime,  and  ysl 
he  was  not  only  unable  to  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  others,  bnt  the  mere  contemplir 
tion  of  it  added  fresh  bittemess  to  his  secret 
repinings. 

^  Every  one  can  find  happiness  on  earth 
but  me,"  he  murmured  to  bimeeU|  as  he 
stood  riveted  to  the  same  spot,  and  gaziog 
on  the  same  scene.  ^  Every  one  can  par- 
take of  social  endearment;  every  one  can 
draw  around  some  centre  of  enjoyment  bat 
me.  From  the  loved  and  the  lovely  I  most 
dwell  apart,  with  the  cancer  of  despair  in  my 
bosom,  and  the  poisoned  arrow  of  destructkMi 
in  my  heart" 

What  a  wonderful  and  inexhaustible  fond 
the  melancholy  mind  can  draw  upon  for  mar 
terials  to  build  up  its  own  wretchedneai ! 

While  Arnold  Percival  was  obaerving  frooi 
without  the  internal  movements  of  his  mo- 
ther's establiriiment,  she  herself  roee  up^  and 
afler  ringing  the  bell,  a  servant  who  came  in, 
unconsciously  closed  the  shutters  in  die  files 
of  the  misanthrope,  who  immediately  gave 
himself  up  to  the  absurd  idea,  that  he  was  vio* 
lently  shut  out  from  the  presence  of  the  happy 
group.  As  he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps^ 
the  rustling  of  the  withered  leaves  that  by 
scattered  in  his  path,  gave  notice  to  hii 
cousin's  dog  that  a  strange  foot  was  near, 
and,  before  he  had  time  to  make  himself 
known,  he  was  beset  and  annoyed  by  the 
loud  barking  of  the  watchful  animaL 

<<  The  very  dog,"  said  he  to  himself,  *^  that 
I  have  seen  crouching  at  her  feet  with  ten- 
derness and  love,  grows  furious  at  the  sight 
of  me.  He  walked  on,  but  thick  doods  had 
now  overcast  the  moon;  a  hoQow  wind 
which  had  all  day  been  moaning  amongst 
the  ^'sere  and  yellow"  leaves,  rushed  ajoog 
with  the  gathering  darkness,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  reached  the  nearest  cottage 
before  the  bursting  of  a  tempest  whidi 
threatened  to  cut  off  his  farther  progress  ftr 
the  night  The  place  in  which  he  had  foond 
such  timely  shelter  was  a  porch,  where  he  j| 
had  once,  on  a  very  difihrent  oceasMai,J! 
seated  himself  befcve;  and,  had  not  the  |l 
darkness  prevented  his  making  any  local  ob- 1: 
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,  fcrvaiioni,  he  would,  probably,  have  risked 
i  ihe  fury  of  the  raging  elements,  rather  than 
>  have  remained  in  safety  under  the  cover  of 

that  particular  rooH 
'j     »•  li   is  a  fearful   night,-'  said  an  aged 
■  voice  within.    "We  are  better  in  this  low 
|l  cottage,  Mary,  than  in  the  high  towers  of  a 
{{  castle,  when  such  a  storm  is  howling." 

**lt  is  not  ail  wlio  live  in  castles,  that  are 

either  safe  or  h^ipy,"  was  answered  by  a 
'  iemale. 


misanthrope  went  forth  again,  in  tlie  dark 
and  lonely  night,  to  trace  his  way  to  a  home, 
to  him  more  dark  and  lonely  still.  On  turn- 
ing to  close  the  gate  at  the  lodge  gently,  and 
without  noise,  he  saw  a  light  in  Bella  l>un- 
hill^s  house,  which  suddenly  disappeared, 
but  not  before  he  )iad  perceived  that  oihrr 
persons  besides  the  wonted  inhabitant*  were 
up  and  stirring  at  tliat  unseasonable  huur. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  give  a  tliumlrring 
knock  at  the  door ;  but,  on  second  thoughts, 


^  I  fear  not,'^said  the  old  man,  with  a  deep  j  he  determined  to  tap  gently  at  tlie  «hutt«T. 
siifh,  •*  I  fear  nolT  |  The  door  was  quickly  unbolted,  ami  lUrlU 

^  And  yet  they  may  be  as  happy  as  they  j  herself  looked  out  stealthily,  saying,  in  a  sort 
deserve,''  observed  the  woman.    "*  Who  that    of  whisper,  '^  Roger,  is  it  you  V 


I  has  never  loved  any  one,  or  been  kind  to  any  I  "  It  is  I,"  replied  Arnold ;  and,  tlirusiirig 
i  one,  can  either  expect  or  deserve  happiness  •  back  tlie  astonished  woman,  before  iKe  h^l 
!  themselves  ?*'  ^^°^  ^  prevent  his  entrance,  l«e  nuy^i  m  iht 

''Mary,  we  judge  blindly,  when  we  judge  ,  midst  of  a  gang  of  desperate  poar.h«;ni,  wl»/i 
one  another.    It  is  wiser  and  more  profit-  •  had  long  made  her  house  tlMsir  plaot:  of  se- 
I  able  to  look  into  our  own  heansL  to  read  the    cret  renderv-ous. 

'  words  of  eternal  life,  and  to  pray."*  And  lo  Arnold  was  a  itranger  to  the  tt^tAa%\j^n  of 
I  saying,  he  commenced  hjs  evening  service.  fear ;  ai^d  wh«i  he  rj»d  st^jbuiu*  <:.v.  *yu  t/> 
'  and  after  reading  aloud  a  chapter  of  *Jk  act  'JpcA.  be  co7il<i  act  wiiii  Cnr.r^iM  utA 
bible  with  more  solemnity  than  flsearr.  he    jj^dgrritct.    He  ha^  bo  »«afrjr«A  \f*  '>.Vr^'; 

^  mse  :1  lta  »ai  t-'.y  MTjJo^jt  of!^r*  ;— :// 
even  mr*ii  l^  uj^u^.-jt^fl  a  t».az..'.;;  vr a/. ;  .Vvri 

•*^    y  >^ ;1#'r*:  *f  jT-p ,  t^f*<  £re.   ^^'1  m^ .  -  . '  ' '«  "--'! 

eser:  xl^j  t^zy,.  By  -  j  Lry».'.«  .>.  .'*•,.  ;j' 
l*j*  V.  .:.>j^  V  .-.  :■.  ?''.   -^  -•  -  ^ 


I 


poured  forth  the  genuine  feelings  of  Lis  « 
in  a  simple  but  afrcting  ygncivt.  He  h 
never,  since  an  important  evcxft  gk  'zjk  Lie 
!  had  first  placed  him  in  a  ■oaziea  «f  senoos 
'  trust,  omitted  morning  and  evcBB^  ^  r^* 
'  op  a  petition  for  the  weUare.aadr^gZiC. 
'  ance  of  his  young  master,  aad  httyabre^ 
1  bis  holy  duty  as  faithfoUy,  as  leukrij.  axe 
i  with  as  much  fervent  zeal,  now  ifaai  tet  asr 
i  grateful  master  had  suspected, 
'  finally  dismiised  him  from  hisi 
''  And  iliis  man  can  pray  for 
Arnold,  as  he  leaned  his  head 
cold,  stony  wall,  and  closed  ba 


every  thing  but  the  rcmcmbnace  of  kss   ioltki^  -•.-  -  ,*- r'^-. 
early  years,  and  those  bright  vittMsr  ie-  \     Tut  c-:-^.  ,.   -  .   .  ..> 
parted  innocence  which  memory  soBctiaa   ^ 
conjures  up,  making  fresh  teanboqftfcnh!  te 


'>, 


»:i  - 


*-?  - 


I  from  ryes  that  have  aUnost  lorgotlcn  how  to  1 
weep,  and  quickening  Uie  (aioting  soul  with  ^ 
renewed  agony,   but  not  with  RaovaM 

liie. 

The  simple  inhabilanu  of  tha  eottige  ra- 
tiwd  la  rest ;  the  sloim  ' 


^--^ 


I 


fcr- 


if^ 


^  '^     ^- 
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%  b>«iir^if  opstt  Ilia  cigjtugm.  ^r  svene  to 
tt«  pfUM(ipM  frikidi  He  faa*  lud  down  fer 
tir^r  eiip<ur^  beacfit:  ud,  fioa:!^.  froM  tLe 
eftsiTt  €X  \uM  OVA  exenioaa  he  migfai  have 
UoirrytA.  t>M  fltta  ■  oolj  ia  a  aatjral  Hid 
hMalUiy  eondiiioD  wlica  owig  the  powen  with 
frhicS  he  bai  beca  ctfM.  and  that  in  order 
to  ft/iJ  happifWM  to  health,  he  mut  ue 
U«em  for  the  purpoees  which  are  most  in 
ciounn  with  the  Dirioe  will. 

To  him  whoee  mind  i«  accottomed  to  ob- 
serve, eontemplale  and  adore,  what  leMoos 
of  inatniction  may  be  gathered  from  the  pest : 
to  him  whose  feelings  are  toned  to  the  melo- 
dy of  nature,  what  harmonious  music  is  in 
the  wid*;  universe  anrand !  What  faith  may 
be  built  upon  the  oiVen-repeated  instances 
which  memory  recalls,  in  which  the  heart, 
panting  a/ler  some  ideal  good,  has  been  mer- 
cifully spared  the  anguish  of  possessing — 
what  hope  from  the  visitations  of  imexpected 
ligfit  which  have  broken  in  upon  our  dark- 
ness—what charity  from  the  many  wrong 
calculations,  false  steps,  and  fatal  deviations, 
which  we  ourselves  have  made ! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Agnks  Forester  was  now  less  constant 
in  her  attendance  upon  her  friends  at  the 
CAsile,  although  still  ready  to  offer  her  sei^ 
vices  whenever  and  in  whatever  way  they 
might  he  required;  yet,  having  seen  with 
unspeakable  satisfkction,  that  Lady  Forbes 


it  is  the  inevitable 
quence  of  every  faulL  as  well  as  every  viee, 
long  and  inveieraaehr  indolged  in,  to  spread 
its  baneful  infloeace  over  other  facolties  of 
rfnt  mind,  josc  as  a  poisooous  weed,  at  frit 
too  iangmficant  to  laar  the  beauty  of  the 
garJen,  wfil,  in  time,  extend  itseli^  so  as  to 
prevent  the  growth  ol*  either  flowers  or  fhnL 

Agnes,  after  having  once  learned  to  con- 
■der  her  cousin  Arnold  as  the  husband  of 
another,  never  afterwards  entertained  an  idea 
that  could  have  interfered,  in  the  remotest 
manner,  with  that  sacred  conneziott.  She 
had  no  wandering  and  imdisciplined  thoughts 
to  startle  her  with  their  impropriety,  nor 
morbid  feelings  with  which  to  brood  over  the 
past,  until  the  present  should  become  irksome 
and  intolerable :  he  was  now  her  cousin  A^ 
nold,  and  no  more ;  and  she  could  read  his 
countenance,  and  listen  to  his  voice,  with  as 
much  composure  as  to  that  of  any  odier 
person. 

With  a  mind  so  tempered,  she  refoeed  not 
still  to  be  the  occasional  companion  of  his 
walks,  his  rides,  even  to  the  very  cliff  and 
the  sea  shore,  where  they  had  wandered  in 
other  days,  nor  was  there  anything  in  hii 
manner  to  awake  the  scruples  of  the  most 
delicate  mind.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the 
general  desolation  of  his  heart,  the  wannest 
and  tenderest  sentiment  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained, had  been  chilled,  and  withered,  and 
finfJIy  had  perLdied  tmder  the  unrmd 
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blight ;  but  over  lome  chantctera,  habit  is 
more  powerful  than  impulie  *  and  we  often 
continue  to  serve,  and  sufler  from  those  we 
love,  \oug  aPjer  the  life  of  our  affection  has 
been  extinguished.  In  this  manner,  Arnold 
w«s  accustomed  to  bear  with  Agnes  when 
she  thought  it  right  to  remark  upon  his  con- 
duct, as  he  would  tiave  borne  with  no  one 
else;  and  she  seldom  failed  to  tliank  him 
both  by  words  and  looks  for  the  kind  forbear- 
ance he  had  shown  her. 

**  There  is  nothing,"  said  Fhe,  one  day,  du- 
ring a  long  ramble  by  the  sea-shore,  "  which 
I  dislike  so  much,  as  the  mere  act  of  finding 
fault,  when  accompanied  by  that  peevish  and 
uncharitable  spirit  which  too  often  prompts 
us  to  say  to  thoii»e  who  arc  smarting  under 
tlie  consequences  of  their  own  folly  or  mis- 
conduct, '  You  stiould  not  have  acted  tliuii, 
you  knew  what  it  would  lead  to — it  is  all 
your  own  fault.^  But  it  pomeiimes  brc^nies 
necestfar\',  tlint  we  should  retrace  the  errors 
both  of  uurNclves  and  others,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  fall  into  the  presumptuous  ab- 
snrdity  of  selfexculpation,  nor  charge  God 
foolishly^ 

*^  Reason  as  you  like,  Agnee,"  replied  the 
misanthrope,  **  ynu  never  will  convince  me 
that  the  cup  of  life  has  not  been  prepared 
(or  me  with  peculiar  and  e«>pccial  bitter- 


n 


I 


ne»i*. 

**  Think,  for  one  moment,  Arnold,  of  what 
ynu  are  saying.  You  are  accusing  the 
Almighty  of  injustice  and  malevolence.** 

^  I  presume  not  to  penetrate  into  the  ik- 
sigiis  of  Providence,  nor  to  say,  even  if  my 
existence  Khould  be  overshadowed  with  ten- 
fold  gloom,  that  such  a  destiny  would  be  in- 
cnnpistent  with  that  wisdoiu  which  I  am  m>t 
able  to  cuniprehend.*- 

**  But  your  feelings  belie  your  words,  and 
while  you  fee!  that  divine  mercy  is  not  united 
with  divjne  wisdom,  you  cannot  love  your 
Heavenly  Father  as  ynu  ought.*' 

^  Was  I  not  bom  witli  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  soilness  T* 

^  Precisely  in  the  same  way  as  a  thief  may 
say.  that  he  is  jorn  wiih  a  coiistituVonal  ten- 
dency to  take  what  is  not  his  owil    Philoso- 


phers may  dispute  the  question,  whether  we 
inherit  or  acquire  our  mental  faculties? 
whether  they  are  developed  in  prominences  { 
upon  the  skull,  or  exist  only  in  operations  of 
mind  apart  from  matter?  I  am  no  philoso- 
pher, and,  therefore,  I  leave  these  difficult 
points  to  those  who  feel  better  qualified  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  our  being,  not  with- 
out fervent  desires  after  tliat  state  of  exis* 
tence,  where,  I  trust,  we  shall  be  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  understand  the  truth. 

"Looking  at  human  nature  through  the 
medium  of  my  own  dull  senses,  and  I  would 
humbly  hope  with  the  assistance  of  some  bet- 
ter light,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  which  you  speak,  whether  origina- 
ting in  bodily  conformation,  or  early  bias  of 
the  mind,  has  been  appointed  by  Providence 
as  your  especial  temptation  or  means  of  dis- 
cipline ;  the  difficulty  to  which  you  may  find 
countless  promises  to  apply, — the  enemy 
against  which  you  are  to  arm  yourself  with 
the  weapons  of  Christian  warfare.  Few 
persons,  I  believe,  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion of  even  a  well-spent  life,  without  be- 
ing able  to  confess  that  their  course  has  been 
beset  by  one  evil  propensity  above  all  others. 
Misanthropy  has  been  yours,  arising  out  of 
what  you  call  constitutional  melancholy ;  and 
until  you  can  prove  that  you  have  made  sys- 
tematical resistance  against  it,  by  perse\-er- 
ance,  patience,  and  prayer,  I  can  never  join 
with  you  in  thinking,  that  you  have  been 
harshly  dealt  witli,  or  that  God  has  not  been 
merciful  to  you'  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  his 
creatures." 

**  And  yet,  when  I  recall  my  past  life.  I  see 
nothing  but  a  series  of  disap]K>intments  at- 
tendant upon  all  I  have  ever  hoped  or  de- 
sired. From  the  brotherhood  of  man,  I  se- 
lected one  friend — and  one  only  — '* 

*'  For  what  did  you  select  him  ?^Not  for 
his  noble  independent  character,  but  for  his 
servile  pretence  to  sentiments  and  feelings 
like  your  own.  You  might  persuade  your- 
self, tliat  tliis  apparent  resemblance  was  sym- 
pathy, tliat  f  oniieriing  chain  of  kindred  inter- 
ests and  associations ;  but  he  who  finds  his 
friend  resemble  lum  only  in  the  worst  parts 
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'.zjc  ut  'zj§k  VATJt  ft  'rrxi^  iZM'j'Cit.  tZMi  -r.:^    n£.jfr  yjr  »rj  csTuaactaoce  to  occur  in  iriikh 
Srtf,*  .-.^  zaore  KOfftT^*"  Vj  rLiT:L.^Lt  -^poc^    j^z  wsl-i  think  or  Cttl  together.^ 

ceruucLr  t££jf:^z0t:r:  c-t^xzKt'Jc  xni  ical        *  Ar^  vet  vo«l  wiw  wrre  the  monitrea  of 

rjjrjsjKBT^    W.:L  re^ari  i>  v:izr  =-d-    =.7  e*r.T  years,  nerer  gave  me  one  wctd  of 

]  ftiHoec  ujMrrj  mai  kijdBeat.  Uie  mzzm^  3^2'='-    vk^iuz^z.  when  rou  caw  me  rvkiog  the  hap- 

zsrtXiU  V9uli  Tery  ;jie:y  epfiy.  aoi  I  re^r^    pCztfs'  oc* my  waoZe  life  upon  ooe  fiital  CMt."* 

t-Vfei  y>^  i2»ald  ace  L&ve  h-aV  :^  expern        ~  AraoCii  yoa  cannot  cnrely  need  to  be  re- 

toe»t  tiiCgi^Te."  isis»ied  how  ioeaccCBal  my  warnings  hitherto 

^  Agnei.  yoa  are  a  crKvI  rsanoer.  aad  a    lai  been,  and  how  impracticahle  I  had  efcr 

fp^jTitx  pd^t,    Wba:  Lare  ycra  10  ny  u  rrai    fxi:>i  ::.  erea  ia  the  meet  trivial  instanoei,  to 

BMrlaceiufiLy  drcomitanee  wi^ieh  has  teajeu    chan^  jwxr  ill-ehoien  mode  oflhinkingmd 

my  Cfjrjm^  and  made  xre  &r  L&  the  moc    acting.    Besidei.  oo  distant  as  I  then  wao 

■uierabZe  d^vuok  T  to  ignorant  of  the  circnmstanoes  by  which 

^  My  dear  eoosm,  I  woald  not  wiHingiy    you  wefc  influenced — what  right  had  I  to  in- 

'  speak  on  this  nbjeel.  bat  in  words  of  the    tehere  !    I  was  astonidied,  it  is  true ;  yet  I 

deepest  tenderness  and  S3finpathy :  ye:  since    knew  not  then  how  rashly  yoa  were  aetiog. 

■ :  we  have  entered  opoo  it  in  the  spirit  of  im-    But  let  us  leave  the  past,  dear  Arnold,  to  be 

;*  partial  discussion,  and  since  there  is  no  altei^    visited  only  when  we  are  disposed  to  doobt 

i;  native  but  to  throw  the  blame  either  npon  .  the  good  providence  of  God,  and  would  my, 

-i  you  as  an  accountable  being,  or  upon  that    in  the  presumption  of  oiv  hearts,  'I  have  not 

jj  which  you  call  destiny,  but   wlJch   most    nierited  this  stroke.' " 

!j  eventualiy  be  referred  to  the  Author  of  our  :      "^Thehy  upon  what  subject,  may  I  ask, 

]  being ;  I  scruple  not  to  say.  that  in  contract-  .  would  you  {Jease  to  expatiate,  with  such  a 

ing  this  alliance,  you  were  guilty  of  the  ,  eompanioo  by  your  side?    Tell  me  what  the 

greatest  imprudence  of  your  lile.    Far  be  it  ■  future  has  in  store  for  me !     Look  at  my 

.j  from  me  to  touch  with  too  much  freedom  a  ;  houfehold  gods,  and  say  if  they  rule  not  with 

'  character  whose  every  feature  has  now  be-  {  the  sceptre  of  destruction  7" 

come  sacred  to  us  through  suffering.    I  have  ;      Agnes  was,  indeed,  at  a  Iosp  :  whether  she 

never  met  with  any  one  more  lovely,  seldom  1  stretched  her  prophetic  view  over  the  Aitore, 

with  one  more  calculated  to  inspire  affection ;  '  or  looked  with  more  scrutinizing  eye  upon 

but  look  into  your  own  heart,  and  ask  what  i  the  present    To  the  gloomy  and  determined 

sympathy  could  possibly  exist  between  two    misanthrope  the  one  was  as  barren  in  pros- 

beings  so  differently  constituted,  or  how  it  I  pect  as  the  other  was  sterile,  cold,  and  un- 

was  possible  that  you  could  minii>ter  to  each  >  fruitful  in  possession. 

other's  happiness  ?  !      ^  You  make  me  no  reply,"  said  Arnold— 

"  Marriage,  like  all  other  social  engage-  j  ^  you  do  well  to  be  silent   You  hav^  known 

ments,  is  not  merely  an  appropriation  to  our-  <  me  too  long  to  mock  my  ear  with  the  words 

seWes  of  what  we  desire  to  possess.    It  is  a  |  of  consolation.'* 

mutual  compact,  in  which  much  must  be  con-  j  *'  I  have,  indeed,  lost  the  power  to  Jgfat 
tributed  on  both  sides  to  render  it  productive  j  again  the  little  beacon  of  hope  wliich  yoa 
of  real  ratisfaction.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  liA  have  so  often  extinguished — and,  with  that 
the  veil  which  is  very  properly  drawn  over 
the  secrets  of  domestic  life,  nor  to  pronounce 
upon  what  might  have  been  conceded,  palli- 
ated, or  reconciled ;  the  grand  error  was  in 
the  first  determination  you  made  to  unite 
yourself  to  one  whose  disposition,  tastes,  and 
habits,  were  so  totally  different  from  your 


'I 
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power,  the  presumptuous  thought  that  I 
might,  in  some  way,  assist  to  pilot  yea 
through  the  stomis  of  life :  but  remember, 
that  the  beacon  fire  which  is  lighted  by  a  hu- 
man hand  is,  at  best  but  an  emanation  from 
the  fountain  of  eternal  light,  which  no  tem- 
pest of  tliis  nether  worid  is  able  to  extingniih, 
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and  which  may  ihine  upon  tlie  bosom  of  the 
•toraiy  oc«an,or  the  brink  of  the  quiet  grave 
— that  the  warning  voice  of  man  i<  but  like 
the  cry  of  the  fhipwreeked  teaman  amongst 
the  rocks  and  shoals,  while  the  arm  of  Om- 
nipotence is  able  to  roll  back  the  fury  of 
the  ibaroing  waves,  to  stay  the  lightning,  and 
hush  the  pealing  thunder,  and  lead  forth  the 
despairing  seaman  into  the  harbour  of  ever- 
rcstr 


Years  passed  on,  and  the  misanthrope  re- 
mained imchanged,  except  that  a  deeper 
gloom  was  added  to  his  despondency— a 
more  inlolerable  sense  of  wretchedness  to 
his  despair.  As  the  fresh  glow  of  early  life 
subsided,  one  kindly  feeling  afler  another 
ceased  to  warm  his  heart,  until  the  last  and 
longest  cherished,  the  pleasure  he  had  ever 
found  in  the  companionship  of  his  best  friend, 
was  gone  for  ever. 

Agnes  bad  become  the  happy  wife  of 
Walter  Percival,  whose  active  and  energetic 
cliaracter  was  well  calculated  to  assist  and 
Ibrward  all  his  plans  of  usefulness.  Togeth- 
er they  supported  the  declining  health  of  a 
devoted  mother,  whose  unfailing  cheerful- 
neas  fully  repaid  their  assiduity  and  care : 
together  they  visited  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  in  their  affliction,  watching  over  the 
feeble,  comforting  the  forlorn,  and  directing 
the  blind  and  erring  wanderer  how  to  obtain 
an  entrance  into  the  strait  and  narrow 
way :  and  having  lived  for  others  more  than 
for  themselves,  tliey  were  permitted  to  par- 
take together  of  that  cup  of  earthly  enjoy- 
ment which  never  was,  and  never  will  be, 
held  out  to  those  who  would  snatch  it  with 
unhallowed  hands — who  would  demand,  as 
a  right,  what  is  only  granted  as  a  boon — 
who  would  stand  unbidden  at  the  marriage 
feast— who  would  ask  for  the  ten  talents, 
aller  having  lost  the  one. 

Years  passed  on,  and  Lady  Forbes  was 
still  faithful  to  her  trust,  watching,  witli  ma- 
taroal  aolieitude  over  the  mental  darkness  of 
her  benighted  child. 

**!  bava  much  )o  atone  for,"  she  would 


oAen  say,  when  Agnes  remonstrated  with 
her  upon  her  too  constant  and  unremitting 
attention.  "Time  is  fleeting,  and  silvery 
hairs  are  warning  me  that  I  have  not  much 
to  lose.  Spare  me  not,  Agnes,  for  I  would 
not  spare  myself.  I  know  that  nothing  I  can 
now  do  will  obliterate  the  past ;  but  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  mercy  and  forbearance  of  a 
Divine  Providence,  who  bore  with  my  selfish 
idolatry  so  long,  and  at  last  set  before  me  a 
higher  duty  and  a  better  hope,  1  am  not  wil- 
ling that  one  hour  should  pass  by  in  which  I 
may  be  found  to  have  forgotten  the  mighty 
debt  I  owe.  You  yourself  have  taught  me 
that  we  are  unable  to  purchase  heaven  by  our 
good  actions ;  but  all  theeflbrts  of  the  long- 
est life  to  obey  the  Divine  will  are  due  from 
us,  in  gratitude  for  the  countless  mercies  we 
have  received.  Of  my  life,  one  half,  at  least 
has  been  wasted :  you,  who  have  ever  been 
my  best  monitor,  should  not  hinder  me  in 
laying  my  oflering  of  autumn  fruits  upon  the 
altar." 

"You  will  not  take  my  mother  away,** 
said  Ida,  pressing  the  hand  of  Lady  Forbes 
upon  her  burning  brow ;  "no  earthly  power 
should  separate  a  mother  from  her  child. 

This  was  one  of  the  lucid  internals  in 
which  the  poor  suflerer  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  weeping ;  and  her  tears  fell  thick  and 
fast,  as  she  told,  in  broken  accents,  how  her 
young  heart  had  oAen  pined  for  a  mother's 
love. 

"They  were  kind  to  me  in  Scotland,"  she 
continued—"*  kind  to  sootlie,  and  flatter,  and 
caress  me — but  a  mother  might  have  been 
kinder  still :  she  might  have  told  me  when  I 
did  wrong,  and  I  should  not  have  resented 
it  from  her.  No !  no !  we  will  not  be  separa- 
ted— we  will  live  togetlier,  and  1  will  try  to  be 
less  selfish  than  1  have  been.  My  own  dear 
mother !  my  best  friend !  what  can  I  do  now 
to  serve  you  7** 

"  You  shall  sing  to  us,  Ida.** 

"  I  will  sing  to  you  a  hymn  that  Kenneth 
Frazer  taught  me— yet  not  a  hymn  exacdy, 
but  something  that  calls  back  my  better 
thoughts,  when  I  am  forgetting  to  be  gral»> » 
fuL"  I 
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THE   PAINS  OF  PLEASING. 


From  nvarim  to  airy,  from  tb«  toll 
Of  dropping  bockoiB  Into  empty  wellt, 
Amd  f  rowtof  old  bi  dnwUif  aoiMiif  up  t 


CHAPTER  L 

''Do  yiw  think  the  good  lady  of  this  bouae 
will  ask  ut  to  sit  down,  Charlotte  1" 

^  1  think  the  ought,"  was  the  reply,  as  two 
(kir  damsels  took  their  stand  upon  thb  clean 
sioiie  step  of  a  plain  brick  dwelling. 

They  had  been  engaged  the  whole  morn- 
ing in  coUeeting  subscriptions  for  the  Bible 
Society,  and  had  not  yet  found  their  reward. 
Aniofigst  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  coun- 
liy  town  in  which  their  circuit  lay,  some  had 
regarded  them  with  suspicion,  some  had  at- 
laeked  them  with  reproaches,  and  few  had 
offered  them  a  seat;  until,  wearied  with 
Ibeir  task,  they  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  tolerable-looking  mansion 

Ibr  that  rest  which  even  virtuous  exertions 

_  ■ 

require* 

**This  long  delay  promises  but  a  cold 
welcome,*  said  one  of  tlie  young  ladies,  as 
the  slow  movements  of  slippered  feet  were 
heard  along  the  passage. 

With  much  apparent  difliculty  the  key 
was  tamed|  and  the  door  being  partially 
opened  by  a  wrinkled  hand,  an  old  woman, 
whose  years  might  have  entitled  her  to  a 
plaee  of  rest  in  this  world,  at  least,  but  who 
was  evidently  still  tortured  with  household 
anxieties^  stood  before  them,  as  if  lo  impede 
their  entrance. 

"  Does  Blrs.  Irvine  live  here  7"  asked  one 
of  the  ladies. 

The  wonan  made  no  reply ;  but  tummg 
deliberately  round,  opened  the  door  of  a 


small  parlour,  wide  enough  for  thaa  to 
enter. 

''Nothing  but  old  women,"  thought  the 
damsels,  as  they  observed  the  figure  of  a 
person  little  inferior  in  years  to  their  silent 
conductress,  seated  by  the  fire.  There  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  her  dress  or  countenance, 
and  when  she  begged  them  to  be  seated,  it 
was  as  much  with  the  indifirerence*  of  one 
who  has  grown  familiar  with  the  world  in  its 
most  ordinary  character,  as  one  who  has  ac- 
quired the  ease  and  complacency  of  fashion- 
able life.  She  was,  however,  too  well  bred 
to  ask  her  visitors  the  purpose  of  their  com- 
ing ;  and  afler  a  few  common-place  remarks, 
they  sat  and  whispered  together,  or  rather 
talked  over,  in  an  under  tone,  the  adven- 
tures of  the  morning,  as  if  no  one  had  been 
present 

"  What  had  we  best  do  with  the  money 
from  Mary  Staines  7*'  asked  one. 

"Give  it  to  the  treasurer  at  once,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  1  think  not  It  would  certainly  be  more 
just;  but  don't  you  think  it  would  oflend 
dear  Mr.  Drawnover. 

^  Mr.  Drawnover  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  that  I  know  of;  and  yet  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  displease  him,  he  seems  disposed 
to  be  so  liberal." 

Difficulties  seemed  to  increase  around 
these  sapient  agenti  of  reformation ;  and  so 
warm  were  they  in  the  contest  between  justice 
and  the  hlieral  Bir.  Drawnover,  as  ooC  to  no- 
tice the  change  which  had  takaa  yiaaa  ip 
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the  whole  aspect  of  the  old  lady,  their  sole 
anditor ;  ootil,  arriving  at  the  criiis  of  their 
diipute,  ooe  of  thAn  positively  asserted  that 
her  plan  would  be  the  most  equitable.  The 
old  woman  then  row  from  her  chair,  and, 
fizmg  a  keen  look  upon  the  other,  laid  her 
withered  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  exclaimed, 
**■  And  can  yoa  hesitate  V 

An  electric  shock  would  scarcely  have  oc- 
casioned greater  convulsions  in  the  form  of 
the  fair  disputant 

(^Listen  to  roel^  continued  the  ancient 
dame,  drawing  her  youthful  companion  to 
the  window.  "Behold  yon  sun,  the  great 
source  of  light  and  life !  Were  he  to  consult 
the  inclinations  of  man,  where,  think  you, 
would  he  shine?  When  the  city  dame 
walked  forth,  she  would  beg  that  the  splen- 
dour of  his  beams  might  be  turned  away,  in 
mercy  to  her  lily  skin ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hui^iandman  would  implore  the 
blessing  of  his  rays,  to  ripen  the  harvest  of 
his  hope;  and  the  sportsman  would  curse 
his  mid-day  heat;  while  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  would  arise  from  the  abodes 
of  wretchedness,  that  some  portion  of  his 
warmth  and  brightness  might  illuminate  their 
humble  dwellings:  but  yon  glorious  lumi- 
nary, drawn  by  the  hand  of  mercy,  and  di- 
rected by  the  councils  of  wisdom,  goes  on 
his  heavenly  way  undeviating,  giving  beauty 
and  gladness  to  the  earth — to  the  industri- 
ous labourer,  the  morning  light — to  the 
flowers  and  fruits,  the  mid-day  heat — to  the 
worn  and  the  weary,  the  calm  of  evening — 
and  to  the  wide  recdm  of  nature  the  repose 
of  night ! 

**You  wonder  at  my  earnestness  and 
warmth.  Look  upon  me ;  and  if  your  youth- 
ful eyes  shrink  not  from  a  sight  so  abject, 
contemplate  the  being  before  you.  I  have 
spent  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  adapting  myself  to  their  various 
moods  and  temperaments,  labouring  to  make 
myself  beloved — and  my  reward  has  been  a 
lonely  and  desolate  old  age.  Not  one  of  all 
those  to  whose  happiness  or  amusement  I 
have  contributed  would  now  seek  me  in  this 
lowly  habitation,  to  soothe  my  hours  of  wea- 


rineas  or  pain.  I  had  fiieoda— I  bad  ibrtnne 
— I  had  an  that  renders  life  desirable,  and 
have  been  assailed  by  few  of  its  most  trying 
calamiticfl ;  yet  has  disappointment  been  oy 
daily  portion,  and  sorrow  die  eompanion  of 
my  path.  Tears  more  than  time  have  worn 
these  furrows  on  my  cheek — I  am  not  so  old 
as  I  am  wretched  V 

A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  the 
suflerer  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  some 
mental  agony.  Restless,  but  silen^  she  sat 
with  both  her  hands  pressed  violently  upon 
her  forehead,  and  her  head  bent  forward  as 
if  beneath  the  weight  of  severe  aflSictioo.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  fioodgales  of  memory 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  deluge  that 
poured  in  brought  nothing  along  with  it  but 

*«  Wredu,  asd  tte  nit  nrf  WMdi  of  Uttmumm." 

It  was  Strange  to  behold  one  who  had  so 
nearly  finished  her  course— one  who  had  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  eternity — thus  agi- 
tated by  the  recollection  of  former  yean.  It 
was  not,  however,  with  fraideae  efibrt  that 
she  endeavoured  to  regain  her  former  com- 
posure. She  cleared  her  voice,  and  smoothed 
her  forehead,  and,  rising  finom  the  poetore  of 
humiliation,  in  a  calm  and  collected  manner 
resumed  the  thread  of  her  discourse. 

"  I  said  ihat  I  had  spent  a  long  life  in  the 
service  of  my  fellow-creatures.  Well  might 
I  quote  the  memorable  words  of  the  dying 
Cardinal,  and  say, '  That  had  I  served  my 
God  half  as  sincerely  as  I  have  served  my 
friends.  He  would  not  have  led  me  tfan.' 
I  said  that  I  had  served  my  fellow-creatures ;  - 
but  what  was  my  motive  ?  If  kind  offioei, 
and  willing  gills,  and  charity,  and  good  will 
— if  patient  suffering,  and  umnurmuring  sob- 
mission,  may  entitle  me  to  the  name  of  Chrii- 
tian,  I,  indeed,  have  "been  a  follower  of  Chriit 
But,  let  me  ask  again,  what  was  my  motive? 
With  kind  services  I  sought  to  purehaie 
friends,  amongst  whom  I  might  live,  tbe 
centre  of  a  charmed  circle — frienda,  whoss 
partial  love  might  screen  my  faults  and  foi- 
bles, even  from  my  own  observation ;  with 
gifU  I  conciliated  those  whom  myhumoor 
sometimes  ofiended;  with  chari^  I  boqght 
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the  poor,  that  my  Mep  might  be  welcome  in 
the  cottage  of  the  needy,  and  my  counte- 
nanee  hailed  ai  the  harbmger  of  joy.  To 
every  creature  in  the  univerae  my  heart  na- 
turally overflowed  with  benevolence.  I  vrae 
patient,  too,  by  nature,  and  never  hesitated 
to  eufier  in  the  cauM  of  another,  when  cer^ 
tain  that  suffering  would  be  known  and  ap- 
preciated. To  submit,  without  resistance, 
was  a  part  of  my  creed — and  verily,  I  had 
my  reward ;  for  all  that  I  did  and  endured 
(and  truly  there  was  enough  of  both)  was 
without  any  reference  to  a  higher  object  than 
that  of  making  myself  beloved :  and  I  am 
the  more  willing  to  lay  my  own  errors  before 
the  world,  because  the  character  at  which  I 
aimed  is  one  that  too  frequently  passes  under 
the  designation  of  amiable^  and,  as  such,  is 
held  up  to  admiration,  while  concealing,  oe- 
neath  a  doak  of  loveliness,  a  selfish  and  ig- 
noble mind. 

**  Should  eitlier  of  my  fair  friends  be  run- 
ning heedlessly  upon  the  shoals  where  I 
have  suffered  shipwreck,  it  may  be  worth 
her  while  to  listen  for  a  few  hours  to  the  de- 
tail of  circumstances  tending  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  those  feelings  which  have  made  me 
what  I  am— feeling  which  have  been  a 
eoQstant  source  of  disappointment  and  humil- 
iation for  threescore  years — feelings,  which 
etill  pursue  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and 
occupy  that  place  in  my  heart  where  higher 
thoughts  should  reign  supreme. 

**  Raise  not  your  expectations  to  tlie 
lieights  of  romantic  interest :  mine  has  been 
the  common  lot  of  mortals — my  character 
unmarked  by  any  extraordinary  traits.  The 
narrative  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is 
that  of  a  mis-spent,  but  in  great  measure,  an 
inotfensive  hfe,  displaying  none  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  vice  or  vinuc,  good  fortune  or 
calamity.  Perhaps,  were  I  inclined  to  look 
with  partial  eye  upon  the  pa»t,  I  might  be 
able  to  recount  no  trifling  number  of  actions 
eomineodable  in  themselves,  and  which,  had 
they  originated  in  a  love  of  God,  and  devoted- 
ness  fo  his  service,  might  have  lieen  held  as 
nienmriaJs  in  my  faviiur  ,  but  which,  Imving 
nothing  fur  tlieir  object.  Mive  the  truniiient 


applause  of  fickle  friends,  have  pess^  away 
from  my  remembrance  with  the  worthiest 
stimulus  by  which  they  were  excited. 

''Alas!  my  young  friends,  it  is  oay  that 
heaven-bom  benevolence,  which  regards  aH 
human  creatures  as  the  children  of  one  Uni- 
versal Father,  that  can  prompt  us  to  true 
Christian  charity  and  love.  It  is  only  by 
first  desiring  to  serve  God,  that  we  can  ever 
effectually  serve  mankind. 

"  But  I  detain  you,  and  the  hour  is  late. 
Come  to  me  to-morrow  evening,  if  you  are 
at  leisure,  and  have  no  more  agreeable  em- 
ployment, and  you  shall  listen  to  the  story  of 
an  old  woman." 


CHAPTER  IL 

FAiTirrcLto  the  appointed  hour,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  two  young  ladies  seated  them* 
selves  at  the  fireside  of  their  venerable  friend, 
who  commenced  her  simple  narrative  with- 
out farther  introduction. 


I  was  bom  to  that  station  in  life  which 
entitled  me  to  all  the  indulgences  and  advan- 
tages that  a  reasonable  mind  could  desire. 
My  mother  died  eariy,  and  my  father,  being 
fully  engaged  with  the  business  of  a  bank,  in 
which  he  was  an  active  partner,  an  older  sister 
and  myself  were  sent,  during  the  usual  term 
of  education,  to  a  fushionable  boarding-school, 
and  aAerwards  leA  to  the  uncontrouled  for- 
maUon  of  our  own  tastes,  and  the  regulation 
of  our  own  conduct.  For  my  sister  this  was 
all  sufficient,  as  her  regular,  methodical,  and 
even  temperament  secured  her  against  any 
temptation  to  deviate  from  the  customs  most 
approved  in  society.  At  first,  1  thought  that 
her  immoveable  stability  of  character  arose 
Folely  from  ap:ithy  of  feeling ;  hut  I  learned 
in  time,  to  rriipect  tlie  substantial  reai^uisshe 
was  able  to  give  fur  ever^'thing  she  di«l ;  and 
aAer  experience  taught  me  that  she  had  all 
along  been  acting  upon  principle.    tShe  had 
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not,  it  is  true,  the  most  conciliating  mannen 
to  those  around  her ;  and  of\en,  when  I  would 
gladly  have  made  her  my  guide  and  support, 
I  fancied  myself  driven  away  from  her  con- 
fidence and  affection.  Still  she  was  so  ex- 
emplary in  her  daily  walk  and  conversation, 
that  she  was  exactly  fitted  to  be  held  up  as 
an  example  to  others,  and,  in  this  way,  was 
of^en  fbrced  upon  my  notice  in  the  most  inju- 
dicious manner,  along  with  reproaches  liber- 
ally bestdwed  upon  myself. 

Thus  is  the  baneful  poison  of  envy  not  un- 
flrequently  administered  to  the  infant  mind — 
fatal  to  happiness,  and  destructive  to  every 
kindly  feeling.  Thus  I  inwardly  resolved, 
that  if  I  could  not  be  so  much  respected  as 
my  sister,  I  would  be  more  beloved :  nor  was 
I  long  in  accomplishing  my  purpose,  for 
alas !  it  is  not  merit  alone  that  ensures  the 
attachment  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Naturally  quick  sighted  and  versatile,  I 
first  made  observations  upon  the  tastes  and 
prejudices  of  those  around  me,  and  then,  as 
I  felt  my  way,  fell  in  with  their  peculiar  sen- 
timents, until  I  often  found  that  I  had  really 
adopted  what  I  had  intended  only  tacitly  to 
assume.  I  was  not,  certainly,  daring  enough 
openly  to  assert  my  acquiescence  in  that 
which  I  did  not  believe ;  but,  there  are  many 
ways  of  appeaf  ing  to  agree  with  those  who 
converse  with  us,  without  directly  telling  a 
falsehood* 

No  sooner  were  my  sister  and  myself  of 
age  to  be  introduced,  than  having  the  repu- 
tation of  fo<^  jne  and  some  beauty,  our  house 
was  thronged  with  visitors.  For  our  coun- 
tenance and  protection  under  these  novel 
circumstances  my  father  had  arranged  with 
a  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Morris,  who  had  long 
been  struggling  to  maintain  her  daughter 
and  herself  upon  the  scanty  remnant  of  a 
clergyman's  stipend,  and  they  came  accord- 
ingly to  live  near  us,  not  a  little  gratified  by 
the  opportunity  of  partaking  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  parties. 

At  first,  I  advanced  warily  upon  the  slip- 
pery and  adventurous  path  I  had  chosen,  for 
I  had  much  to  learn,  without  which  it  was 
impossible  to  make  successful  advances ;  but  I 


my  faculties  being  always  awake  and  watch- 
ful, it  was  surprising  how  soon  I  waa  able  to 
throw  in  my  well-timed  obsarvationa  opon 
the  common  topics  of  conversatiofi.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  much  my  field  of  tri- 
umph as  the  cultivation  of  private  intimacies ; 
for,  I  may  say  for  myself^  thai  I  had  naloral- 
ly  a  kind  and  aflectionate  heart,  and  that  the 
sympathy  and  interest  which  I  eo  flueaily 
expressed,  was  real  Nor  was  it  leaa  sincere 
than  unbounded,  for  in  my  varied  ezperieoce, 
I  imbibed  no  prejudice,  but  could  feel  Ibr  all 
— the  high  and  the  low,  the  wiae  and  the 
weak,  the  good  and  the  eviL 

On  first  turning  my  attention  to  religioii,  I 
was  much  surprised,  that  the  bleaeed  hope 
held  forth  to  all  mankind  on  eqaal  terms^  in- 
stead of  being  a  bond  of  holy  feUowahip  and 
love,  should  so  often,  under  fidee  preteneei, 
be  made  the  root  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  on- 
charitableness !  Of  this,  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  making  frequent  and  mournful  ob- 
servations, for  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance 
included  sectarians  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, who  seriously  and  eamestiy  warned  me 
against  the  danger  of  each  other's  aodetjr. 
^ There  must,"  thought  I,  "be  somethiDg 
strange  in  that  institution,  whoae  memberi 
disagree  amongst  themselves  j"  and  I  had 
one  friend,  who  ventured  to  insinuate,  that 
the  fault  was  in  religion  itself,  and  not  in  the 
misconceptions  which  man  had  formed  of  it; 
the  mingling  of  his  own  pride,  passion,  and 
prejudice,  with  its  holy  injunctions,  and  the 
resistance  of  his  rebellious  heart  to  the  over 
ruling  influence  of  a  merciful  and  gracioat 
Providence. 

Amongst  my  intimate  and  confidential 
fnends,  I  could  claim  a  method isr,  a  quakcT) 
a  unitarian,  and  a  calvinist;  all  characteis 
whom  I  esteemed  superior  to  m^'self)  and  well 
calculated  to  instruct  my  mind,  and  direst 
my  judgment  With  each  of  these,  I  en- 
deavoured to  make  my  creed  agree  as  ne•^ 
ly  as  possible.  I  attended  their  jdaces  of 
worship,  read  their  books,  and  listened  to 
their  arguments,  invariably  arriving  at  the 
final  conviction,  that  a  great  deal  might  be 
said  for  all.     But    though  I  was  satisfied 
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with  this  concluiion,  my  frienda  were  not 
Witli  the  moBt  sweeping  condemnation  they 
attacked  all  doctrines  but  tlieir  own,  and  tome 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  moments  of  my 
life  were  spent  in  listening  to  the  abuses  and 
nrcasins  which  these  professors  of  ChnV 
tianity  levelled  against  e^ch  other.  But 
more  distressing  still  to  me,  were  the  less 
obtrusive  lamentations  expressed  in  a  milder 
spfrit  with  which  they  would  sometimes  be- 
moan the  errors  of  those  who  looked  upon  the 
great  truths  of  religion  with  views  and  feel- 
ings different  from  tlieir  own.  To  those  who 
spoke  tliuH  mildly,  I  was  disposed  to  give 
more  heed,  and  used  on  such  occasions  to  re- 
tire to  my  own  (Camber,  witli  a  heart  tor- 
tured by  accumulating  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions. 

**  II^-'  thought  I.  "  it  is  impossible  that  any 
creed  but  one  can  save  us,  it  is  high  time  for 
me  to  settle  my  own  faith,"  and  in  order  to 
do  this  without  partiality  or  bias,  I  read  tlie 
scriptures  witli  my  separate  friends,  livtening 
attentively  to  tlieir  different  iuteqiretations 
of  particular  passages,  until  my  brain  was 
nearly  turned,  and  my  spirits  were  more  op- 
pressed than  before.  Oh !  if  I  had  but  sim- 
plified my  views — if  I  liad  but  dared  to 
shake  off  the  bondage  uf  tlie  world,  and 
looked  (or  instruction  to  Him  who  is  able  to 
teach  as  never  man  tau^rht,— I  might  now  in 
my  old  age  Imve  opened  tlie  bible  as  a  book 
of  consolation,  with  feelings  undifsturbed  by 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  niun,  which  still 
attach  to  every  page  upon  which  I  cast 
my  eye,  as  memory  recalls  tlie  various  trans- 
lations, constructions,  and  arguments,  tliat 
were  forced  upon  my  attention  along  with 
my  first  searcliing  of  the  scriptures  of 
truth. 

Fmding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  my  own 
ideas  of  rt-li^rjon  to  the  various  and  contend- 
ing opinions  of  otIiorH.  I  secretly  resolved  to 
leave  tliis  great  and  weighty  conpideraiion 
to  a  later  period  of  my  lift*,  when  my  jud la- 
ment would  be  more  matured  ;  and  while 
cart'fully  ubiierving  the  line  of  right  and 
wrong  in  my  moral  conduct,  hearing  all  the 
argumcntfi  of  all  parties,  and  keeping  my 


mind  unwarped  by  prejudice,  and  open  to 
conviction,  I  could  not,  I  thought,  be  deviat- 
ing very  far  from  the  right  path ;  and  must 
in  time  gather  wisdom.  As  if  nothing  more 
was  required  to  constitute  my  claim  to  eter- 
nal happiness.  Surely  the  simple  question 
why  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world, 
might  have  roused  me  from  this  dangerous 
dream  of  slothful  security.  But  the  "  aim 
of  my  existence"  was  not  here — Christ  was 
not  the  master  whom  I  had  chosen ;  the 
world  was  the  tyrant  who  ruled  my  life,  and 
the  hardncH  of  bis  yoke,  and  the  weight  of 
his  burden,  I  had  hardly  yet  begun  to  feel. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  noble  boldly  to  assert  the  indepen- 
dence of  mind  ;  and  I  had  myself  some  fa- 
vourite notions,  which  I  more  than  once 
stood  fortli  to  defend ;  but  such  ebullitions 
of  feeling  seemed  to  make  me  enemies,  and 
I  found  it  would  not  do. 

I  recollect  one  e%'ening  in  particular,  when 
tlie  conviction  of  the  smallness  of  tlie  part  I 
was  acting  lorced  itself  upon  me  with  morti- 
fying truth.  At  tlie  house  of  a  gentleman, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  all  popular  af- 
fairs, a  large  party  had  been  collected,  pre- 
vious \o  an  evening  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  slaver)'.  It  was  my  fate  to  be  seated  be- 
side a  very  handsome  gentleman,  just  re- 
turned from  tlie  West  Indies,  who  was  insin- 
uating his  plausible  arguments,  wherever 
he  could  find  a  sufficient  want  of  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  to  niake  i  om  for  their 
admittance.  Seeing  he  was  likely  to  be  the 
star  of  the  evening,  I  accommodated  my 
lens  accordingly,  to  receive  the  bedims  of 
this  western  luminary.  I  was  a  good  lis- 
tener, than  which  a  greater  recommendation 
cannot  well  be  found  to  the  ircneral  sutTrage 
of  society ;  for  since  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  (to  say  nothing  of  woman)  are 
better  pleased  to  talk  tlian  be  silent,  one-half, 
at  least,  in  all  companies  must  remain  dumb 
and  disappointed.  I  had,  I  believe,  an  atten- 
tive, interested  look,  tliat  made  many  an  un- 
Ibrtufiate  prosrr,  who  had  worn  out  his  audi- 
ence until  one  aHer  another  had  gone  off  to 
join  the  general  buiz,  turn  to  me,  with  hii 
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unfinished  history  of  himself  or  his  doings 
stili  quivering  on  his  lips:  and  let  none 
phime  themselves  upon  the  quality  of  pa- 
tience, unless  they  can  say,  like  me,  that  on 
each  occasions  they  have  invariably  heard 
the  story  out 

In  the  present  instance,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  ask  a  few  grave  questions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  as  if  I  really  wanted  to 
be  informed  by  a  judicious,  impartial,  and 
enlightened  observer,  before  I  made  up  my 
mighty  mind;  and  apair  of  brilliant  eyes  were 
beaming  upon  me,  and  before  the  whole  as- 
sembly I  was  seen  to  be  engaged  in  earn- 
est conversation  with  the  gentleman  from 
the  West  Indies.  He  spoke  so  long  and 
loud,  and  looked  so  animated  and  hand- 
some, that  other  listeners  joined  our  circle  of 
interest,  wliich  at  last  extended  itself  so  as 
to  include  all  tlie  party  except* one;  and 
other  pretty  ladies  besides  myselt*  peeped 
from  beneath  their  shining  ringlets,  and 
asked  if  it  was  really  true  that  the  slaves 
were  so  well  dressed,  and  did  not  actually 
feed  on  odious  beans  1 

"True,   beyond  all  doubt,"  replied   the 
gentleman,  ^  that  they  are  often  dressed  in 
a  manner  that  would  excite  the  envy  of 
many  a  poor  English  girl.    Could  one  of 
your  peasants  behold  the  active,  healthy- 
looking  men  and  women,  whose  labour  may 
well  be  called  play,  when  compared  with 
that  of  your  population  of  paupers ;  could 
he  behold  'uem  seated  through  the  sultry 
hours  of  the  day  under  tlie  shade  of  magnifi- 
cent trees,  whose  Indian  foliage  spreads  a 
cool  shadow  on  the  verdant  earth,  there  en* 
joying  their  plentiful  repast  of  wholesome 
rice,  flavoured  with  delicious  vegetables; 
could  he  behold  them  returning  to  their  ha« 
bitations,  where  hunger  and  poverty  are 
never  permir.ted  to  threaten  their  security, 
he  would  rather  petition  that  he  and  his 
family  might  share  the  fate  of  the  negro^ 
than  that  the  negro  should  be  exposed  to 
that  penury  under  which  he  is  groaning." 

''But  the  cart-whip!"   sighed  a  gentle 
lady. 
"  The  whip,  my  dear  madam,  is  more  a 


threat  than  a  real  infliction,  and,  I  aomple 
not  to  say,  has  been  more  heard  of  in  Eng- 
land than  in  the  country  where  it  k  caid 
to  resound  with  such  frightful  severi^." 

"But  the  separation  of  near  connexions, 
and  th6  breaking  up  of  families !"  oaid  a 
fair  bride. 

With  a  smile  worthy  the  demon  of  Faust, 
the  handsome  gentleman  replied  by  ill4imed 
sarcasms  upon  the  exaggerated  happiness 
of  domestic  life,  questioning  whether  many 
a  wise  man  would  not  rather  be  well  rid  of 
his  Zantippe,  than  doomed  to  the  discord  of 
her  temper  through  life. 

This  remark  was  ill  suited  to  the  taste  of 
English  ladies ;  and  I  was  amongst  a  very 
small  minority  who  laughed,  and  seemed  to 
think  the  joke  a  good  one. 

"  There  is  one  question,"  aaid  my  sister, 
with  earnest  gravity,  "which  I  have  always 
thought  suflicient  to  quiet  the  idle  specula- 
tions of  those  who  are  not  compelled  to  re- 
gard the  subject  in  a  political  point  of  view 
— Is  slavery  compatible  with  the  principles 
of  Christianity  ?" 

Here  the  gentleman  forgot  himself  again, 
and  asked,  with  a  look  of  derision,  whether 
Christianity  was  ever  intended  for  a  class  of 
beings  acknowledged  to  be  but  one  stepabove 
the  brutes  7 — at  which,  the  minority  beeaae 
smaller,  and  even  I  scarcely  ventored  a  kwk 
of  approbation. 

The  pause  which  followed  allowed  my  sit- 
ter time  to  speak  again,  which  she  did  with 
a  degree  of  warmth  and  indignation  startluig 
almost  to  herself 

^  For  those  who  have  to  govern  the  state," 
said  she,  "  it  may  be  essential  to  the  present 
condition  of  man,  that  a  portion  of  apparent 
evil  should  be  mixed  with  good,  in  older  to 
force  into  operation  those  wholesome  re^ ! 
lations  which  are  designed  to  correct  oM: 
abuses  and  long-established  errors — in  the: 
same  way  that  medicines  of  poisonous  qoalitf  |{ 
are  sometimes  administered  to  ihe  sidt,  be- ' 
fore  the  constitution  can  be  fitted  fbr  natorel ,' 
food :  but,  when  those  whose  spheve  of  ac-  j 
tion  is  within  the  limits  of  social  and  dooMs- ;,' 
tic  life  can  listen  with  pleasure  to 
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levelled  again«t  ihe  institutions  which  Becure 
to  them  the  posnessioii  of  all  tliey  most  \*a- 
lue  or  enjoy,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
the  laditrs  i»f  England  are  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly enlitfhtened  *  and  therefore  I  propose,  as 
I    the  evenin^r  is  far  advanced,  that  we  should 
.    prepare  to  listen  to  sounder  reiisoning,  and 
argimients  more  fitted  for  a  Chriritian  com- 
.    mtinitv.** 

m 

Witii  this  the  company  rose,  and  a  gentle- 
j  man  who  had  pat  aiKirt  from  the  rest  ntten- 
!  tjvely  turning  over  a  bundle  of  papers  which 
:  lie  held  ill  his  hand,  wulktrd  across  tlie  room, 
,  and,  nflering  Ium  ann  to  my  sister,  said,  with 
I  a  look  ot*  henignity,  **  1  am  happy  to  have 
'  found  a  si^ttrr-8pi^t  in  a  stnin^rt-  land.*' 

I  now  foiuid  he  was  the  k^cturer;  and, 
when  tlie  West  Indian  paid  the  same  com- 
'   pliment  to  me,  I  held  down  my  head  with 

I  very  bhame  and  vexation,  at  l>eing  thus 
,  jdetitirleil  witli  what  I  believed  in  my  heart 

i  was  tJie  wrong  caune. 

I'      **W'ho  is  tiiat  dogmatical  young  lady!" 

,  asked  my  conifKLnion,  witli  a  scowling  brow. 

j      I  rould  not,  dart>d  not  ^ay  she  was  my  sis- 

,  ter,  but  drawing  my  shawl  around  nie,  com- 

-  plained  l«)udly  of  tiie  evening  air,  as  if  I  had 

)  not  heard  iiis  question. 

I      Before  the  Irrture  concluded,  I  was  more 

i  achamed  than  ever  of  my  new  friend.    He 

;   had  come  lor  tlie  cxpresM  purpose  of  dis- 

j   turbing  tlie  meeting ;  aiul.  aAer  tlie  ridicu- 

lout  bombast  ol'  every  attack  upon  tlie  pa- 

•  j  tient  and  dignified  speaker,  he  directed  hifi 
triumphant  eyes  to  me  with  such  pointed 

certainty  of  applause,  tlint  I  would  gladly 

!  have  exchang«^d  my  conspicuous  situation 

witii  that  of  the  lowest  door-keeper  in  the 

apartmeiiL     Unmoved    by   these    repeated 

•  ■  vocil'frations  from  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 

I I  the  lecturer  went  on  with  hu  cool  statement 
1^  of  liict^  amf  hiii  earnest  appeals  to  common 
}|  ttense  :  m  little  shaken  by  each  momentary 
!j  riimmoiion,  as  the  sturdy  oak  of  the  forest 
1 1  by  the  pelting  of  the  passing  shower :  and, 
>;  brtbre  the  expiration  of  one  hour,  the  brave 
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!  supporter  of  the  West  India  interest  liad 
made  good  his  exit,  leaving  the  field  to  the 
undisputed  pOMetaion  of  an  abler  power. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


"  How  very  much  I  should  like  to  ascend  in 
a  balloon  r*  said  one  amongst  a  group  of 
young  ladies  who  sat  around  my  father's  fire. 
Her  courage  being  called  in  question,  we  ap- 
pealed to  each  otlier  on  the  score  of  indivi- 
dual daring,  until,  as  the  enthusiasm  spread, 
'we  one  and  all  declared  that,  if  ever  the 
temptation  should  be  offered  us,  we  would 
mount  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation. 

I  was  then  a  young  and  credulous  looker- 
on  upon  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  did  not 
know  how  very  little  the  idle  bravado  of  a 
private  circle  has  to  do  with  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life.  My  cousin,  Jane  Morris,  a  strict 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  otliers  (whatever  she 
might  be  of  her  own,)  was  amongst  the 
number;  and,  when  her  earnest  protesta- 
tions joined  the  rest,  I  thou^^t  the  experi- 
ment must  surely  be  worth  trying. 

About  twelve  months  aOer  this,  I  was 
visiting  in  a  distant  county,  when  a  cele- 
brated aeronaut  announced  his  intention  of 
ascending  from  that  privileged  spot  He 
was  known  to  the  family  with  whom  I  was 
then  a  guest,  and  npent  the  day  preceding 
his  exploit  with  us.  Ever  too  ready  to  catch 
tlie  tone  and  manners  of  those  by  whom  I 
was  surrounded,  1  looked  upon  this  person 
as  nothing  less  than  a  hero ;  and,  when  he 
spoke  of  happier  men  who  were  honoured 
witli  the  company  of  ladies  in  their  aerial  ad- 
ventures, I  turned  to  him  and  aiiked  whether  j 
he  had  not  a  friend  or  sister  courageous  i 
enough  to  share  his  daiigen:.  ! 

"  No,"  said  ho,  with  a  sigh,  **  I  am  alone  in  ] 
llie  world."  ; 

There  waw  Homething  in  his  look  and  thf  t 
tone  of  his  voice,  whirh  interested  me  deeply.  ;[ 
A  new  feeling  flacihed  across  my  mind.    I  \ 
hesitated — the  countenance  of  my  ho.'t  wore 
an  approving  smile,  and  I  offered  myself  a* 
his  companion  in  tlie  exhibition  of  thf  toiluw- 
ing  day.    A  bun^t  of  appiauec.  worthy  a 
more  noble  effort,  immediately  followed.  Hiid 
for  a  few  hours  of  my  life,  1  l>v]iev«-d  ni)  ft  If 
to  be  a  heroine. 

I  will  not  desTJibe  the  entljusiam  wLtrli 
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supported  me  through  these  hours,  because  I 
esteem  such  bewilderment  of  mind  no  better 
tlian  a  di/zy  dream ;  neitlier  will  I  tell  you 
how  much  more  beautiful  this  world  of  ours 
appears  to  the  distant  and  elevated  beholder, 
tlian  to  those  whose  nearer  inspection  pene- 
trates into  the  minutiae  of  ordinary  existence : 
it  is  more  consonant  to  my  purpose  to  say, 
how  frequently  I  recalled  the  conversation 
of  the  little  party  before  alluded  to,  and  witli 
what  triumph  I  thought  of  returning  home, 
the  object  of  their  wonder,  envy,  and  admira- 
tion. For  I  should  then  have  been  exalted 
above  the  world ;  I  should  have  dared  to  do 
what  other  women  only  dream  of,  I  should 
have  voluntarily  risked  my  life.  "  For  what  ?" 
would  have  been  a  very  natural  question, 
and  one  to  which  I  was  ill  prepared  witli  a 
reply ;  but  I  thought  of  no  such  strict  inves- 
tigation. I  had  been  urged  on  by  the  appro- 
bation of  every  one  around  me ;  I  was  ani- 
tamed  and  cheered  by  my  companion,  and,  I 
knew  that  kind  welcomes  and  applause 
awaited  my  return  to  earth. 

My  wild  adventure  was  attended  with  no 
accident  Safe  again  upon  terra  firma,  I 
was  hailed  witli  a  momentary  interest,  so 
rapturous  while  it  lasted,  as  to  make  me  feel 
like  a  creature  from  another  world ;  and  in  a 
few  days,  I  had  the  more  mundane  but  not 
less  exciting  gratification,  of  seeing  my  own 
name  in  the  public  journals  associated  witli 
magnanimity,  beauty,  and  grace. 

With  these  accumulated  honours  fresh  on 
my  brow,  I  returned  home,  where  my  glory 
was  soon  robbed  of  its  lustre  by  the  cold,  re- 
proachful looks  of  my  sister,  ^nd  the  open 
ridicule  of  my  cousin  Jane.  In  vain  I  re- 
minded ]>er  of  what  she  herself  had  said. 
She  scarcely  recollected  the  circumstance  at 
all — certainly,  nothing  on  her  part  that  could 
have  given  sanction  to  so  extraordinary  step. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  had  you  been 
in  my  place,  you  would  not  have  gone  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly  not" 

"  That  you  would  not  have  enjoyed  it?" 

"  Perhaps,  I  might,  in  a  private  way ;  but 
as  a  public  exhibition,  with  a  strange  gentle- 
man ! — I  assure  you  there  are  very  implea- 


sant  things  said  about  it,  and  I  have  heard 
tlie  gentleman's  character  called  in  question." 

"He  was  known  and  respected  by  the 
family,  with  whom  I  was  a  visitor." 

"  By  a  family  of  unitarians,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  might  I  would  choose  my 
associates  amongst  those  who  were  better 
able  to  direct  my  conduct ;  and  then,  if  I  had 
not  sufficient  judgment  to  keep  me  from  going 
astray,  I  should,  at  least,  acquire  ballast 
enough  to  keep  me  down." 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  my  father,  who  kindly  welcomed 
me  home,  but  who,  when  we  were  leH  alone, 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
sorrow  for  what  I  had  done.  "Not,"  he 
added,  "that  there  is  any  moral  culpa- 
bility in  the  act  itself;  but,  when  a  young 
lady  chooses  to  be  eccentric,  she  raises  up 
many  enemies,  and  loses  much  of  that  safe 
and  quiet  standing  in  the  world  which  is  es- 
sential to  woman's  happiness." 

Deeply  as  I  was  pained  by  this  gentle  and 
delicate  reproof,  I  could  not  still  believe  that 
my  distant  friends,  but  more  especially  the 
public  pai)era,  could  be  so  much  mistaken  in 
tlie  real  merits  of  the  case.  I  thought  the 
good  people  at  home  were  narrow-minded, 
ill-informed,  and  did  not  know  exactly  what 
tliey  were  talking  about ;  so  I  took  my  work, 
and  went  out  witli  tliis  confidence  to  spend 
the  evening  where  I  had  ever  been  a  wel- 
come guest,  at  the  house  of  an  old  quaker 
gentleman,  whose  active  and  inquisitive 
mind  led  him  to  take  more  interest  in  the  ^ 
affairs  of  the  busy  world,  than  was  quite  con-  i 
sistent  with  his  secluded  habits,  and  ad- 
vanced age.  Amongst  his  few  faults,  whi 
that  of  loving  too  dearly  to  listen  to  a  well- 
told  story,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  had  I 
sat  by  his  side,  telling  of  the  characteristic 
sayings  and  doing  of  his  neighbourhood. 
Here  I  had  never  found  tlie^east  diminutk>n  ! 
of  cordial  hospitality ;  here  even  on  the  pre- 1 
sent  occasion,  the  same  kind  greeting  await 
ed  me ;  and  "  here,"  I  thought,  "  I  can  ex- 1 
patiate  at  large  upon  my  recent  elevation-" 
The  daughters,  who  draw  so  beautifully} 
will  listen  while  I  tell  of  my  bird's-eye  view, 
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and  the  old  ^ntleman  will  be  delighted  to 
hrar  how  Uie  world  looks  from  a  balloon." 
But  •omehow  or  other,  no  one  introduced 
the  all-absorbing  eubject,  and,  nlihough  I 
ventured  more  ttian  once  to  hint  at  my  late 
travi*l«,  and  excurHions  to  ditferent  placefl,  no 
one  *^  took  up  tlie  wonderous  tale,"  but  con- 
vtrrvatiim  became  heavy,  and  a  perceptible 
sennaiion  of  fomething  lurking  in  the  back 
ground,  made  nie  wish  myself  away ;  and 
when  I  heard  whisperings  about  a  fire  being 
lighted  in  a  little  private  study,  belonging  to 
my  venerable  friend,  I  felt  almost  as  if  tlie 
hour  of  doom  were  at  hand.  It  was  an  easy 
doom,  however,  compared  with  what  the  so- 
lemn preparations  had  led  me  to  expect,  for 
notliing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  lec- 
ture which  1  listened  to  that  nighty  from  one 
whose  charity  knew  no  bounds.  But  I  was 
dUtressed  to  find,  that  here,  even  in  my 
strong  hold,  I  could  no  longer  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fitting  companion  for  young  girls, 
whose  characters  were  untbrmed,  and  when 
I  returned  to  tlie  quiet  sittinnr-room,  I  felt  in 
the  presence  of  the  simple,  rational,  an<l 
happy  circle  around  the  fire,  as  if  1  bore  the 
sti^uia  of  a  crime,  for  what  my  heart  told 
me  wod  nothing  more  than  an  indiscretion. 

One  sliijht  cin'unistaiice  was  yet  to  stitmp 
my  condemnation  with  a  deeper  impresition. 
The  two  sons  oC  this  worthy  family  wore  of 
those  opposite  extremes  of  character,  which 
are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  society  to 
which  itiey  belonged.  The  elder  was  en- 
lightened, serious,  and  philosophic ;  tlie 
youn;;er  irrational,  absurd,  and  vulirar. 
Witli  the  rliler,  I  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
t)ie  most  cordial  intimacy ;  tlie  younger  I  al- 
ways shtumed,  as  an  antidoie  to  e\*ery  thing 
that  i%*;iii  iriterpKting  (»r  ajcrreeable.  On  Uiis 
i»r<riisifHi,  tiie  elder  apologized  for  not  (Toing 
home  with  me  as  Utfual,  sayhig,  that  his 
hnither  would  be  glad  to  be  my  compaiiion ; 
and  the  younger  stepped  forward,  quite  de- 
li^rhted  to  walk  home  with  a  spirited  ^'irt, 
wtio  had  l>een  up  in  a  balloon — sayiri;yri  h11 
the  way.  how  much  he  hnted  tame,  quiet 
women,  like  his  sistern,  who  did  nothing  but 
knit;  how  much  he  admired  hiilies  who  had 


the  courage  to  act  independently ;  and  how 
he  would  never  marry  any  one  who  did  not 
hunt. 

On  the  following  day,  I  appeared  in  a 
large  party,  rather  crest-fullen,  it  i»  true,  but 
still  with  faint  hopes  that  some  liberal  minds 
existed  capable  of  appreciating  the  magni- 
tude of  mine:  but  1  found  these  liberal  minds 
only  in  tlie  idle  and  the  dissipated,  who 
flocked  around  me,  as  if  my  late  exploit  had 
established  me  on  the  footing  of  a  kindred 
spirit ;  and  I  returned  home,  to  wonder  what 
that  conduct  would  be  tliat  was  approved  by 
all.  Had  I  but  made  the  same  earnest  en- 
quiry about  the  nature  of  that  conduct  which 
obtains  the  approbation  of  Him  who  has  laid 
down  his  law  for  the  regulation  of  our  lives, 
I  should  not  have  sunk  to  rest  with  such  a 
heavy  heart,  nor  awoke  on  the  morrow  with 
such  faint  and  uncertain  views  of  tlie  course 
I  ought  to  pursue. 

"  What  is  the  object  of  my  life  ?"  is  a  ques- 
tion so  necessary  and  natural  to  all  who 
know  themselves  to  be  accountable  b<Mng8 — 
who  cannot,  for  one  moment,  stay  the  pro- 
cess of  tliought,  nor  live  for  a  single  day 
without  wishing,  hoping,  or  taking  some  steps 
towards  attaining — that  it  seems  almost  in- 
cnulihle  that  aity  mind  should  exist  unawak- 
ened  by  this  important  and  alarming  query. 

**  What  is  the  object  of  my  life  ?  From 
what  am  I  expecting  success,  or  fearing  dis- 
ap|>ointment?"  Whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  this  object,  it  will  undoubtedly  prove 
our  greatest  blessing,  or  our  greatest  curse  ; 
and  if,  on  mature  investigation,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  the  humbling  acknowledg- 
ment, that  we  have  no  such  object — that  we 
are  living  on,  from  day  to  day,  like  the  beai^ts 
which  iHTisli,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping, 
without  any  other  aim  or  purpose — we  ou«jrht. 
at  least,  to  lay  aside  the  i»ride  of  human  na- 
ture*, and  not  tliink  that  we  are  hardly  dealt 
with,  if  we  perish  everlastingly.  But  i^iore 
there  are  few  who  would  be  willin*r  to  pn-e 
this  sentence  upon  themselves,  (lit  us  i  ojpe  ' 
lew  upon  whom  it  could  be  jumly  p:««.>e..  )  ] 
dors  it  not  argue  ignorance  of  our  real  t^tate 
to  say  tliat  we  have  no  object  ?  and  does  it 


not  behove  CTeiy  one  to  make  diligent  in-  > 
i  qairy  what  that  object  is ;  since,  however  it  I 
!  may  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  roan,  there  • 
|!  will  come  a  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
ji  will  be  laid  open — when  the  smothered  fires 
that  have  long  burned  on  the  altars  of  the 
j  false  god  will  blaze  forth,  and  when  the  hid- 
den worshippers  will  have  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  idol  they  have  chosen. 

Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  fruidess  speculations, 
I  could  not,  dared  not,  acknowledge  to  my 
own  heart  what  my  object  was — but  I  knew 
too  well  what  it  was  not  I  knew  it  was  not 
the  service  of  my  God,  nor  the  promotion  of 
His  gloiy;  and  though,  in  my  secret  soul,  I 
pined  for  something  more  substantial  than  I 
had  yet  found  to  rest  upon,  I  never  resolutely 
turned  my  thoughts  to  that  which  would 
have  been  my  shield  of  safety  in  the  hour  of 
danger — my  rock  of  defence  in  the  pilgrim- 
age of  the  desert^my  home  of  rest  after  the 
toils  of  life. 

Finding  the  stability  of  my  character  a 
litde  shaken,  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  the 
more  grave  and  scrupulous  amongst  my 
friends,  I  redoubled  my  exertions,  in  a  private 
way,  to  win  by  kindness  what  I  could  not 
command  by  respect  I  was  ingenious  in  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work,  painting,  trimming,  cut- 
ting, and  carving ;  and  countless  were  the 
hours  that  I  spent,  labouring  early  and  late, 
for  albums,  and  bazaars,  wedding  presents, 
and  birth  presents;  often  denying  myself 
necessary  reading,  exercise,  and  relaxation, 
to  finish  a  cap  for  the  baby  of  one  dear 
friend— to  stipple  through  the  wide-spread 
leaves  of  a  moss-rose  for  another — and  to 
invent,  sprig,  spot,  and  spangle  for  all.  At 
first,  I  thought  to  make  a  merit  of  my  ser- 
vices by  telling  of  the  quantity  of  work  I  had 
done ;  but  I  soon  found,  that  what  was  done 
for  all  lost  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  each, 
and  that  to  please  one  effectually,  I  must  be 
silent  as  to  what  I  had  done  for  another.  I 
was  consequently  deprived  of  the  only  re- 
ward I  really  merited— praise  for  my  indus- 
try ;  and  whil'e  accumulated  labours  crowded 
upon  me,  I  could  not  even  complain  of  want 
of  tune. 


"  Only  just  this  little  etching  for  me,"  said 
one,  when  I  told  how  my  sight  was  fiuUng.-^ 
"  AVhen  my  cap  is  finished,  I  will  ask  you  fer 
no  more,"  said  another. — "  I  have  promised 
my  friend  one  of  your  sweetest  drawings,*^ 
said  a  third.  And  so  on ;  for  my  exertions 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  circle  of 
my  own  associates ;  beyond  them  was  the 
wider  circle  of  theirs ;  so  that,  had  the  sup- 
ply been  increased  a  hundred  fold,  it  would 
still  have  been  unequal  to  the  demand.  But 
then  my  work  was  so  exquisite — my  draw- 
ings so  beautiful — my  inventions  so  inimita- 
ble— I  was  such  a  dear,  good  creature — so 
useful  in  all  their  difficulties — 00  necessary 
to  all  their  enjoyments :  and  so,  in  good  troth, 
I  believe  I  was.  Yet,  all  the  while,  my  own 
album  lay  open,  and  unfilled ;  for,  knowing 
too  well  the  cost  of  contributing,  I  could  not 
press  my  own  suit  beyond  a  simple  request, 
and  therefore  I  found  none  who  had  time  to 
make  roe  a  work-bag,  nor  was  there  an  eye 
in  our  whole  community  that  was  sharp 
enough  to  see  to  sprig  an  apron  for  me. 

"  Well,  well,"  thought  I,  « it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  now  I  will 

*  Wait  till  the  days  of  trial  come— 
The  dark  days  of  trouble  and  wo~* 

and  then  it  will  be  my  turn  to  receive." 

In  addition  to  the  many  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  which  I  have  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  such  a  varied  and  wide  circle 
of  intimate  friends,  I  ought  certainly  not  to 
omit  one  which  I  esteem  the  greatest,  as  be- 
ing most  dangerous  to  that  uprightness  of 
conduct,  and  open  rectitude  of  mind,  without 
which  no  character  can  be  worthy  our  esteem 
or  admiration. 

Amongst  my  friends,  were  some  who  cor- 
dially disliked  each  other ;  and  to  these  it 
was  often  my  misery  to  listen,  while  they 
heaped  invectives,  sarcasmp,  and  abuses 
upon  the  absent  party.  Nor  was  my  silent 
listening  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  spleen.  I 
must  take  their  part  I  must  say  that  they 
were  right,  and  ^e  other  party  wrong.  It  « 
an  uncommon  case  upon  which  something 
cannot  be  said  on  both  sides ;  and  if  there 
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wai  but  one  palliatinir  circumstance  in  the 
conduct  ofthoae  present,  and  one  act  ofgla- 
rinn  culpability  in  that  of  the  absent,  I  souglit 
out  and  dwelt  upon  them  with  all  the  warmth 
tliat  friendship  could  require.  The  persons 
accused  would  then  tell  their  story,  to  which 
I  endeavoured  to  listen  with  the  same  impar- 
tiality, and  during  wliich  I  usually  acted  the 
same  part — a  part  which  might  have  been 
safe  and  well,  had  not  my  name,  in  some 
subsequent  burst  of  anger,  been  made  use  of 
as  that  of  a  convert  and  ally,  and  thus  a 
double  and  deceitful  character  assigned  to 
me ;  nor  could  I  possibly,  in  such  circum- 
stances, have  steered  clear  of  such  imputa- 
tions, without  I  had  possessed  more  tact  than 
tlie  most  artificial  of  women,  and  more  wis- 
dom than  tlie  wisest  of  men. 

1  had,  1  believe,  in  my  early  youth,  high 
notions  of  candour  and  sincerity,  openness 
of  dealing,  and  independence  of  mind;  but 
the  service  of  the  world  is  mournluUy  de- 
structive to  noble  sentiments  and  generosity 
of  hi*arL 

I  well  remember,  on  one  occasion,  heanng 
a  friend  of  mine  much  spoken  against  by  a 
family  at  whose  house  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  vitfiting;  and,  believing  herself  to  be  a 
welcome  guest,  she  had  kindly  offered  to  as- 
sist the  young  ladies  in  their  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  continental  languages ;  and  this 
kindness  was  rewcu'ded  by  the  most  cutting 
sarcasms  thrown  out  against  her  talents  and 
acquirements.  She  was  one  whom  I  es- 
teemed highly,  but  I  had  not  the  courage 
singly  to  oppose  the  tide ;  besides,  there  were 
things  said  to  which  I  could  ofler  no  oppo- 
sition, such  as  the  frequency  of  her  visits, 
and  the  vexation  wiiii  which  they  heard  the 
announcement  of  her  name.  I,  therefore, 
thought  I  could  not  do  less,  in  common  jus- 
lice  to  my  friend,  than  apprize  her  of  her  real 
situation  with  regard  to  tliis  family,  which  I 
did,  by  merely  warning  her  against  seeking 
tlieir  acquaintance,  without  any  of  the  more 
mortifying  parts  of  the  stor>\  Having  done 
this,  and  iiot  liking  to  do  it  secretly,  I  sent  a 
note  immediately,  to  inform  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  part  I  had  acted.    The  most 


violent  burst  of  indignation  against  me  fol- 
lowed: I  was  called  a  spy,  a  meddler,  a  false 
friend,  a  deceitful  enemy ;  and,  finally,  the 
despised  person,  whose  company « carried 
disgust  along  with  it,  was  apologized  to,  in- 
vited, and  treated  with  tenfold  favour. 

Those  who  live  on  vanity  must  not  un- 
reasonably expect  to  die  of  mortification. 
This  simple  event  threw  me  into  the  deepest 
depression  of  mind,  and,  for  a  while,  I  be- 
lieved I  was,  in  reality,  all  this  harsh  family 
had  called  me.  Instead  of  sinking  under  a 
cloud  of  melancholy  which  mystified  my 
sense  of  right  and  vnrong,  I  ought  to  have 
gathered  wisdom  from  the  past,  by  learning 
that,  had  I  openly  dared  to  take  the  part  of 
one  whom  I  esteemed  an  injured  person,  it 
would  have  relieved  me  from  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  hearing  insinuations  or  abuses 
which  out  of  consideration  to  me,  would  most 
probably  have  been  discontinued;  but  that, 
not  having  taken  this  part,  I  had  no  title  to 
the  name  of  a  true  friend,  and  no  right  to 
make  such  a  communication  as  that  title  alone 
could  justify. 

This  was  but  one  circumstance  out  of  many 
of  the  same  nature,  too  tedious  for  me  to  re- 
late, or  for  you  to  listen  to ;  and,  amon<:8t  the 
number,  must  not  be  forgotten  those  in  which 
I  myself,  from  hearing  one  party  only,  im- 
bibed some  degree  of  prejudice,  and  acted 
accordingly. 

Oh !  my  young  friends,  it  was  a  wearisome 
and  heartless  service  in  which  I  was  engag- 
ed. It  was  a  hard  and  toilsome  journey  that 
led  me  through  the  wilderness  of  life ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

To  act  the  part  of  a  true  friend  requires 
more  conscientious  feeling  than  to  fill  with 
credit  and  complacency  any  other  station  or 
capacity  in  social  life ;  because,  in  all  others, 
the  duties  are  more  generally  acknowle<lged, 
more  evident,  and  mors  imperative :  but  in 
friendship,  it  is  the  heart  only  that  decides 


what  shall  be  done,  or  suffered,  stimulated, 
or  subdued,  encouraged  or  repelled ;  yet  of 
all  the  Utile  niceties  of  private  intercourse, 
conscience  takes  cognizance ;  and  those  who 
presumptuously  assume  the  sacred  name  of 
friend,  without  appealing  to  her  tribunal,  will 
find  their  punishment  in  disappointment  and 
remorse.  An  agreeable,  kind,  or  prudent 
friend,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  ;  but  a  true 
friend  is  a  pearl  of  inestimable  value,  rarely 
met  with,  and  not  always  prized  according 
to  its  worth ;  for  a  true  friend  must  olVen  ad- 
minister the  bitter  draught  of  reproof,  as  well 
as  the  cup  of  consolation — and  who  amongst 
us  is  able  to  drink  of  this  draught,  and  bless 
the  hand  by  which  it  is  presented  ?  We  may 
perhaps,  afler  the  lapse  of  time,  recall  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  those  who  sought  to  cor- 
rect our  errors,  and  wish,  in  our  moments  of 
self-condemnation,  that  we  had  tliem  near  us 
to  point  out  the  way  of  amendment;  but, 
alas !  our  petulance,  at  the  very  time  when 
affection  had  wrought  them  up  to  the  most 
painful  effort  which  a  kind  heart  is  capable 
of  making,  has  driven  them  from  our  side, 
and  we  find,  too  late,  that  we  have  no  longer 
a  true  friend. 

A  friend  must  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  your  character,  and  have  just  enthu- 
siasm enough  in  her  attachment  to  render 
the  meanest  parts  of  it  most  disgusting  to 
her,  whatever  they  may  be  to  others ;  she 
must  have  forbearance  enough  to  tolerate 
your  peculiar  views  and  sentiments  with  suf- 
ficient dignity  to  support  her  own ;  she  must 
watch  over  you  for  good,  and  study  to  pro- 
tect you  from  evil ;  she  must  commend  with- 
out exciting  your  vanity,  and  condemn  with- 
out bitterness  or  reproach ;  she  must  be  spar- 
ing of  ridicule  except  when  used  to  correct 
slight  errors,  or  like  the  stroke  of  the  stafi' 
upon  the  ice  to  ascertain  its  strength,  and 
give  confidence  for  farther  trial ;  she  must 
be  willing  to  receive  as  well  as  to  give,  keep- 
mg  no  account  of  obligations;  she  must  never 
permit  a  misunderstanding  to  remain  unex- 
plained, or  an  accidental  want  of  kindness 
unatoned  for:  and,  while  the  most  trifling 
personal  services  are  willingly  performed, 


she  must  above  all  things  seek  to  ennoble 
and  exalt  your  mind,  sacrificing  the  plea- 
sures of  the  present  moment  if  necessary  to 
your  everlasting  happiness,  and  faitlifully 
commending  you  in  her  prayers  to  the  guid- 
ance and  protection  of  him  who  is  alone  able  to 
prepare  you  for  the  habitations  of  eternal  rest 

If,  aflcr  all  that  I  have  said,  I  should  be 
able  to  add  that  in  the  course  of  my  experi- 
ence with  the  world,  it  was  my  happiness  to 
find  one  true  friend,  you  will  rightly  esteem 
me  amongst  the  most  privileged  of  human 
beings.  That  this  friend  was  of  my  own  sex 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  since  what- 
ever may  exist  in  the  dreams  of  the  enthusi- 
ast, I  believe  that  a  tnie,  ardent,  and  lasting 
friendship  between  young  men  and  young 
women  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  real  life; 
and  who  that  is  capable  of  estimating  the  in- 
fluence of  each  character  upon  the  otlier  in 
their  social  intercourse,  can  withhold  their 
regret  that  these  attachments  should  so  in- 
variably be  destroyed  by  the  false  delicacy, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  falsehood  that  prevail 
in  the  world.  Yet  such  is  the  tone  and  clia- 
racter  of  society  in  its  present  state,  tliat  men 
will  be  jealous,  and  women  will  coquette, 
even  in  friendsliip ;  and,  while  this  is  the  case, 
the  three  grand  ingredients  of  friendship, 
candour,  confidence,  and  stability,  must  be 
wanting  to  render  their  intercourse  either  re- 
fined or  durable. 

The  first  time  I  ever  beheld  Helen  Gra- 
hame  was  at  the  house  of  a  widow  lady, 
where  other  idlers  besides  myself  were  loiter- 
ing away  a  winter's  morning,  by  the  help  of 
that  most  empty  of  all  devices,  that  men,  or 
ratlier  women,  have  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  time — tlie  amusement  of  making 
calls.  The  cold  season  had  but  just  set  in, 
8uid  the  drawing-room  being  yet  uncheered 
by  a  fire,  we  were  seated  snug  and  warm 
around  a  social  hearth  in  a  sitting-room, 
where  a  little  girl  of  ten  yeacs  old  was  pre- 
paring for  her  drawing  lesson. 

"  Take  your  papers  to  the  farthest  table," 
said  the  mother.  '^  I  dare  say  Miss  Grahame 
will  not  mind  us ,  she  is  always  so  abstract- 
ed," she  continued  in  an  under  tone,  rnhto 
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the  door  opened,  and  a  tall  thin  figure  enter- 
ed, muffled  in  well-worn  furs  which  hud  evi- 
dently wen  better  days.  Miss  Grahame  hes- 
itated when  she  saw  how  the  apartment  was 
oectipied. 

**  The  morning  is  so  cold,"  said  the  lady 
of  tlie  house,  *'  tliat  we  cannot  leave  the  fire. 
Will  you  permit  us  to  remain,  Miss  Grahame, 
if  we  promise  not  to  interfere  ? -' 

The  artist  bowed  such  an  assent  as  im- 
plied a  want  of  ability  to  refuse,  yet  not  un- 
graciously. Cor  her  look,  her  voice,  her  whole 
manner  were  gracious  in  tlie  extreme ;  atid, 
at  the  same  time,  so  dignified  and  conde- 
scending that  when  she  applied  herself  to  tlie 
business  of  the  day,  1  could  not  help  thinking 
tlmt  h(*r  native  element  would  be  f  )und  in  a 
very  dilferem  splirre.  The  contour  of  her 
lieautiful  prr>nie,  (l«>r  her  fare  was  so  thin 
tliat  you  roulil  not  Ktudy  it  in  any  otlier  way.) 
tlie  iiitelligiMice  of  her  di-ep  dark  eyes,  and 
the  (rnic*-fiiln<88  f»f  all  h«*r  movements,  inter- 
ested me  deeply ;  hut  when  I  heard  the  hol- 
low cou^h  which  frequently  iniernipted  her 
tn«itruetions,  saw  tlie  lon*r  thin  fingers  with 
m'hich  she  held  her  pencil,  and  caught  the 
st>Irn  glance  wliirh  hIic  more  tlian  once  di- 
rrcted  to  die  distant  fire,  my  interebt  gave 
place  to  sympathy,  and  I  longed  to  offer  her 
p'lme  tok'-n  by  which  i4ie  might  know  it  to 
be  sincere.  My  anxiety  was  in  some  mea- 
sure relic*ved,  when  1  saw  the  cl  iKI,  with  an 
expression  of  unaffected  solicitui.e,  look  up 
into  her  face,  and  say,  *{  Are  you  better  this 
morning,  Miss  Grahame  7"  At  which  si  e 
drew  her  let\  hand  ovvs  the  shoulder  of  her 
pupil,  ami,  bending  towards  her  so  near  as  to 
triueh  the  rosy  cheek  with  her  own,  from 
whence  the  roses  had  for  ever  fled,  pursued 
her  occupation  without  any  oilier  remark 
than  what  related  to  the  subject  with  which 
they  were  engaged. 

**!  have  brought  my  portfolio,^  said  she, 
**  tliis  morning,  in  order  that  you  may  make 
your  choice ;  for  1  well  know  how  hard  a 
task  it  is  to  copy  what  is  not  suited  to  our 
own  taste.*' 

^'Ah!  have  you?''  said  tlie  child,  and 
CiSpped  her  hands  with  exultation. 


"  Stay,  stay,  my  love,"  said  Miss  Grahame 
— ^  you  must  first  finish  this  tree,  before  you 
begin  with  any  thing  else." 

With  a  look  of  disappointment  the  little 
pupil  resumed  her  pencil,  and  laboured  dili- 
gently until  tlie  tree  was  completed,  but  not 
witliout  regretting  tliat  it  was  so  full  of 
foliage,  and  asking  more  than  once  if  it 
would  not  look  better  without  tlie  lowest 
branch. 

'^Now,  now!^  she  exclaimed,  af\er  the 
last  rough  touch  upon  tlie  stem — ^now  I 
shall  see  all  your  beautiful  drawings !" 

'^  You  will  be  disappointed,  my  love,"  said 
Miss  Grahame,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  she 
looked  round,  evidently  afraid  lest  the  rap- 
tures of  the  young  enthusiast  should  awaken 
interest  elsewhere.  But  I  was  the  only  one 
who  heard  or  noticed  what  was  going  on. 
The  rest  of  the  party  were  too  busy  with 
the  events  of  a  late  extraordinary  marriage 
to  hear  any  voice  but  their  own ;  and  Miss 
Grahame  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  was 
witli  difficulty  I  could  catch  her  passing  re- 
marks upon  tlie  drawings  which  tlie  delight- 
ed child  was  turning  over. 

^  But  this  beautiitil  house,"  said  tlie  girl ; 
'^  you  must  not  take  it  from  me,  but  tell  me 
where  tliis  charming  place  can  be." 

''Tlmt  is  tlie  place  where  I  was  bom," 
said  Mills  Graliaine,  with  an  altered  voice. 
^  I  cannot  talk  to  you  about  tliat  drawing, 
I  hardly  know  whetiier  it  is  good  or  bad." 

"And  why  do  you  not  live  there  now?'' 
asked  the  child,  su1l  detaining  tlie  picture. 

'*  It  WHS  sold,  my  love." 

"  And  did  you  get  all  tlie  money  ?  it  must 
have  been  sold  for  a  great  deal ;  you  iiiutit 
be  very  rich.  If  1  were  you  1  would  not 
teach  drawing,  nor  wear  tliat  sliahby  fur." 

I  could  not  Ibrhear  a  stolen  glance,  to  see 
with  what  pliilosopliy  Miss  Grahame  bore 
tliis  questioning.  I  expected  to  behold  her 
c/nifiteiumce  fluslied  witli  indignation,  as 
mine  was  l<)r  her;  but  knowing  tlmt  no  una- 
mial»le  feeling  was  mingled  with  tlic  artless 
familiarity  of  her  young  friend,  slie  answer- 
ed, with  a  placid  and  benignant  smile,  ^  The 
money  is  not  mine,  my  love,  it  was  given  to 


those  who  had  a  better  right  to  it  But 
come,  we  must  not  trifle  away  our  time ;  and 
since  you  consider  money  so  valuable,  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  like  your  manmia  to  pay 
me  for  spending  half  an  hour  with  you  in  idle 
talk." 

*^  Oh  I  yes  I  should,  for  I  like  to  talk  with 
you  best;  and  I  never  see  you,  except  in 
tlieie  short  lessons,  and  you  will  not  stay  a 
moment  when  they  are  over." 

"  You  know  I  have  otliers  to  attend  to ; 
and  I  assure  you  it  is  harder  to  me  than  to 
you,  when  I  chide  you  for  talking  to  nie," 
•aid  Miss  Grahame,  pressing  a  kiss  upon  her 
brow.  "  It  is  not  a  fault  of  which  I  can  ac- 
cuse many ;  but  we  both  know  it  would  be 
very  wrong  in  me  to  receive  money  for  what 
I  have  not  done." 

When  the  first  set  of  callers  rose  to  depart, 
I  found  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
young  student  and  her  interesting  instruc- 
tress ;  but  I  almost  repented  of  my  purpose, 
when  I  observed  the  patient  look  ot*  n^Higna- 
tion  with  which  Miss  Grahame  endured  my 
advances,  until  convinced  tliat  I  was  really 
interested,  and  then  her  countenance  wore 
the  double  charm  of  intelligence  and  grati- 
tude. 

Having  spoken  of  some  paintings  she  had 
at  home,  1  said  I  should  esteem  it  a  great 
privilege  if  she  would  allow  me  tu  call  and 
look  over  her  private  collection. 

Miss  Grahame  blushed,  and  I  thought,  for 
an  instant,  looked  distressed  ;  but  she  imme- 
diately presented  me  with  her  address;  and 
hoping  that  I  would  not  raise  my  expecta- 
tations  too  high,  begged  I  would  spare  her 
an  evening  hour,  as  she  could  not  make  sure 
of  being  disengaged  at  any  other  time. 

I  went  accordingly  on  the  following  day, 
and  found  the  Miss  Graliame,  whom  I  had 
imagined  bom  to  tread  the  marble  courts  of 
kings,  a  solitary  occupant  of  lodgings,  tlmt 
were  neither  commodious  nor  situated  in  a 
genteel  neighbourhood.  She  wus  seated 
close  beside  a  pale  lamp,  with  her  eyes 
thickly  shaded,  so  as  to  strengthen  her  sight, 
for  a  beautiiully  fine  drawing,«which  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  executing  by  that  dis- 


tressing light.     On  my  entrance,  she  laid 
asi<le  her  shade,  and  welcomed  me  with  a  i' 
grace  tliat  would  have  done  honour  to  a  no-  !| 
bier  habitation.      The  walls  of  her  small  < 
apartment  were  crowded  with  pictures,  some  I 
in  elegant  frames,  some  without  any.    Three  j 
portraits    were  amongst    the  must  highly  I 
adorned  ;  two  of  sm  elderly  gentleman  and  ' 
lady,  the  other  of  a  young  man,  whose  strik- 
ing likeness  to  herself  immediately  arrested  ; 
my  attention.    Narrow  as  was  the  space  al  : 
lotted  to  a  diversity  oC  suhjerts,  they  were 
extremely  well  arranged ;    and   everything 
around  bore  markb  of  elegance,  of  taste,  or- 
der, and  regularity.    But  oh  J  wimt  poverty ; 
never,  never,  shall  1  forget  that  litJe  room ! 
and  Helen  Grahame,  with  the  figure  and 
bearing  of  a  queen,  seated  there  in  loneliness 
and  penury.    ^  She  must  be  a  wretched  wo- 
man," thought  I,  and  doubtless  something  of 
Uie  same  kind  was  legible  on    my  counte- 
nance ;  ibr  she  smiled,  and  asked  roe  with 
great  simplicity,  how  1  liked  her  little  den. 

"  VVe  learn  a  great  deal  in  p<'issing  through 
the  world,"  she  added :  •*  I  should  once  have 
thought  it  impossible  to  be  happy  in  such  t 
place  as  this." 
"  And  are  you  happy  ?"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Oh !  yes,  quite  contented  in  my  present 
lot,  finding  perpetual  pleasure  in  my  books, 
and  my  daily  occupations,  and  very,"  very 
thankful  tliat  I  am  able  to  nmintain  myvellj 
to  assist  one  whom  I  love,  and  to  burden  no- 
body.    Sometimes,  ii  is  true,  my  spirits  £iil 
me  with  my  failing  health  ;  but  God  is  gra- 
cious to  the  feeble,  and  my  tnist  is  in  him." 
As  she  said  tliis,  a  peaceful  smile  paaed 
over  her  features,  like  sunshine  through  a  ■ 
wintry  cloud.    And  then,  as  if  unwilling  to ; 
occupy  my  time  with  what  was  foreign  to ' 
the  purpose  of  my  visit,  she  unfolded  a  large  | 
portiblio  of  drawings,  and  spread  tliem  before  | 
me,  without  either  vanity  or  atfectation,  my- 1; 
ing,  in  a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness,  whose  ji 
tones  my  car  will  never  lose,  ^  1  hear.  Miss  1; 
Irvine,  that  you  draw  beautiluUy.    May  I , 
tell  you  one  thing,  amongst  the  many  that  I  i 
have  learned  by  experience?    These  per-; 
formances  of  my  early  years  have 
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through  a  tevtre.  ordeal ;  they  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  Rplendid  drawing-roornfc,  when  my 
father  wait  a  weidtliy  man,  and  passed  from 
one  fair  hand  to  another,  to  receive  the  most 
extravagant  encomiumH  that  flattery  could 
Jientow.  Durini;  the  last  two  yearn  they 
have  been  fthown  about  ba  pattern-cardf^  to 
prove  tltat  I  am  really  worth  my  pay.  I 
need  hardly  Fay,  that  in  one  case  the  enco- 
miums have  been  aA  much  too  profuse  an  the 
criticisms  and  condemnations  in  the  other; 
indeed,  scarcely  anything  was  ever  said  in 
liieir  favour  when  tliey  were  exhibited  merely 
as  works  of  art,  the  production  of  a  lady^s 
hand,  which  has  not  been  unsaid  since  a 
priije  was  set  upon  them.'' 

•*  And  how,"  I  asked,  "  were  you  able  to 
bear  the  change?  were  you  not  overwhelmed 
with  disappointment  and  chagrin  ?^' 

My  friend  looked  really  amused  when  she 
replied,  "  As  I  knew  at  lirst  they  were  not 
above  mediocrity,  I  set  down  for  nothing  all 
the  praises  that  went  beyond  that ;  and  by 
treating  all  the  disparaging  remarks  they 
are  now  subjected  to  in  tiie  same  way,  I  am 
able  Co  balance  the  two  accounts,  and  think 
tliem  moderate  su'll.  We  must  all  have  a 
standard  of  our  own,  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  a 
mementos  peac^.  The  world  is  a  capricious 
t)Tant,  ruling  us  by  so  many  different  laws, 
that  unless  we  think,  judge,  and  determine 
for  ourifielvrsy  there  is  not  only  great  danger 
that  our  llioughts,  judgments,  and  determi- 
nations in  matters  of  minor  importance,  will 
become  weak  and  confused,  but  that  we  vhall 
lose  sight  of  timt  clear  undeviating  line 
which  separates  good  from  evil." 

-  SpeakincT  of  tlie  world  in  general,  I  ful- 
ly agree  witli  you,"  said  I ;  **  but  with  re- 
gard to  our  particular  friends,  surely  tlieir 
opinions  may  sometimes  be  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  our  own." 

••Our  friends,"  she  replied,  ♦'are  in  this 
sense  only  pirts  of  a  whole,  and  though  our 
affectionate  partiality  may  separate  tliem  in 
idea  from  tJie  rest  of  the  world,  they  un- 
doubtedly partake  of  the  same  tastes,  feel- 


ings, and  prejudices  of  which  that  world  is 
composed.  Besides,  since  we  are  all  respon- 
sible beings,  botli  here  and  hereafter,  natu- 
rally and  reasonably  suffering  what  no  one 
can  suffer  for  us, — the  consequence  of  our 
daily  errors ;  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
look  well  to  our  steps,  and  not  trust  too 
much  to  tlie  guidance  of  the  various  travel- 
lers upon  the  path  of  life,  who  frequently, 
more  willing  tlian  able  to  conduct  us  through 
its  mazes,  would  lead  ua  hither  and  thitlier, 
from  this  side  to  that,  round  by  one  way  and 
tlien  by  another,  until  the  evening  would 
overtake  us  in  the  wilderness,  and  we  should 
have  to  answer  to  the  good  master  who  had 
Bent  us  with  directions  of  his  own,  that  we 
had  not  deemed  them  sufficient,  that  we  had 
listened  to  those  who  were  themselves  be- 
wildered, and  thus  had  lost  our  way. 

'*  Dut  I  entreat  you  to  pardon  me ;  I  am 
actually  preaching  a  sermon,  when  !  had 
meant  only  to  show  you  my  drawings." 

The  fair  speaker  then  rose,  and  after  ring- 
ing the  bell,  pressed  me  to  partake  of  her 
usually  solitary  tea. 

From  this  time  I  found  in  Helen  Grahame, 
all  I  c^uld  desire  in  a  friend;  and  many 
were  the  hours  of  social  enjoyment  that  I 
spent  in  what  she  first  called  her  little  den ; 
and  where  I  soon  found  it  possible  to  forget 
everything  except  the  high  tone  of  feeling 
which  influenced  her  character;  the  noble 
generosity  ever  warming  her  heart,  and  the 
happiness  which  attends  a  close  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  refined  and  elevated  minds. 
Never  did  I  see  this  admirable  woman  dis-  ! 
tressed  by  paltry  cares  and  vexations,  though 
few  could  have  more  to  contend  with ;  nor 
weighed  down  by  the  humiliations  of  morti- 
fied vanity,  though  few  had  experienced  a 
more  total  change  of  fortune.  8he  had  not 
made  the  world  her  idol  even  in  tlie  day  of 
prosperity,  when  its  smile  was  upon  her ;  and 
therefore  her  spirit  was  not  daunted  by  its  j 
frowns,  nor  her  feelings  soured  by  its  unkind- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Not  many  evenings  aller  the  firet  I  ever 
■pent  with  Helen  Graliame,  I  joined  a  mixed 
party  where  a  gentleman  was  present  who 
struck  me  forcibly  by  his  resemblance,  not 
only  to  the  portrait  I  have  mentioned,  but  to 
my  friend  herself. 

**  Who  is  that  gentleman  with  dark  hair  ?" 
I  asked  of  a  lady  who  sat  near  me. 

"  Oh  !  that,"  she  replied,  lowering  her 
voice,  and  her  brow  at  the  same  time,  as  if 
the  fact  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken  aloud, 
"  that  is  young  Grahame  ;  have  you  never 
heard  of  Graliame,  of  Stapleton-lodge  ?" 

"  No ;  what  is  there  to  hear  of  him  V* 

"  Notliing  good,  I  assure  you.  The  spend- 
thrift has  wasted  his  father's  property,  some 
say,  broken  his  heart ;  and  now,  do  you  know, 
he  drinks  dreadfully.  Indeed,  I  am  surprised 
that  any  one  should  think  of  inviting  him  to 
an  evening  party." 

^  I  understand  he  is  a  delightful  compan- 
ion, when  quite  himself,"  observed  another 
lady.  '^  But  drunkenness  is  such  an  odious 
vice,  one  never  can  forget  it" 

My  cousin,  Jane,  who  liked  nothing  better 
than  a  conference  held  upon  tlie  follies  and 
vices  of  mankind,  now  joined  us,  and  with 
bitter  invectives  expressed  her  horror  that  so 
shocking  a  creature  should  be  asked  to 
meet  us. 

Grahame,  who  was  an  extremely  hand- 
some man,  had  now  risen,  and  joined  a 
group  of  ladies,  who,  whatever  they  might 
say  or  think  of  him,  when  absent,  looked 
evidently  well  pleased  with  his  presence. 
From  Ihera  he  arrived  by  a  chain  of  commu- 
nication at  the  part  of  the  room  where  we 
were  seated*  He  had  the  most  independent, 
yet  most  insinuating  manner  of  pleasing  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen,  so  that,  while 
you  were  actually  fascinaler*  by  his  conver- 
sation, you  felt  almost  piqued  that  he  had 
taken  so  little  pains  to  render  it  flattering  or 
agreeable:  and,  while  many  were  severe 
upon  his  character,  all  tlie  young,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  old,  were  won  by  his  address. 

"  Now,"  thought  I,  "  My  cousin  Jane  will 


show  her  just  abhorrence  of  his  conduct; 
and  when  he  took  a  vacant  place  between 
us,  I  turned  to  observe  the  indignation  of  her 
countenance,  and  listened  for  tlie  well-merit- 
ed reproofs  which  I  felt  convinced  she  would 
bestow  upon  him." 

'^  It  is  a  long  time,"  said  he,  "  since  I  bad 
the  happiness  of  seeing  Miss  Morris." 

My  cousin  bowed  not  ungraciously,  and 
said,  ii  was,  indeed,  a  long  time  since  they 
had  met 

"  The  l£ist  time,"  he  continued,  "  was  on 
the  day  of  that  romantic  excursion,  when  the 
storm  overtook  us  halfway  up  the  mountain, 
and  you  were  the  only  woman  who  had  the 
courage  to  stand  with  me  upon  that  tremen- 
dous precipice,  and  watch  the  lightning 
playing  at  our  feet." 

"  When  I  borrowed  a  cloak  of  the  shep- 
herd's wife,  and  put  on  the  ahepherd's  hat 
and  looked ^' 

"  As  you  ought  to  look, — the  genius  of  the 
valley  below,  protecting  it  from  the  fuiy  of 
the  tempest  Do  you  not  think  it  is  worth 
all  the  tame  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  now 
and  then  to  spend  a  day  like  this  amongtt 
the  hills,  witl)  nothing  but  the  purple  heather 
beneath  our  feet,  and  the  blue  heavens  above 
our  heads  ?" 

"  I  do." 

*'  Then,  why  are  we  so  sparing  of  an  eo- 
joyment  which  may  at  any  time  be  oun! 
What  say  you  to  a  party  on  the  river  to 
Heaton  Grove,  where  I  understand  the  woodi 
are  delightful  1    Will  you  go  T* 

«  With  all  my  heart" 

And  thus  the  conversation  went  on,  to 
my  utter  amazement,  until  interrupted  hf 
some  common-place  remark  from  me,  which 
seemed  to  break  the  charm ;  for  Grahame 
immediately  turned,  and  addresifKing  me  in  a 
grave  and  earnest  manner,  said,  "  1  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  having  been  introduced  to 
you ;  but  as  you  are  the  lady  who  lias  klndlf 
visited  my  poor  sister,  I  know  you  will  pa^ 
don  me,  when  I  say  t})at  1  have  made  mf 
way  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  room, 
by  slow  adveinces,  and  circuiioiu  march,  lor 
the  purpose  of  thanking  you." 
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^  What  I  have  done  solely  for  my  own 
grati6cauoa,'*  I  replied,  '^  cannot  surely  enti- 
tle me  to  your  thfuiks." 

**•  But  1  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  be- 
ing Uiankful  lor  favours  yet  to  come ;  and  I 
am  living  in  the  ho|>e  that  your  first  visit 
may  not  he  your  last  Poor  Helen  was  once 
the  idol  of  tliat  society  from  which  she  is  now 
excluded.— And  for  what?  Because  she 
teaches  to  tlie  children  of  these  people  the 
accomplishments  by  which  society  is  enli- 
vened and  adorned.^ 

**  What  a  marked  difference  is  shewn  by 
the  world  la  its  treatment  of  men  aiid  wo- 
men.*^ 

*^  Your  remark  is  but  too  just,  Miss  Irvine. 
Only  think  of  me  for  one  moment  (I  ask  no 
more) — a  spendthrift  who  has  ruined  his 
fatiier — a  man  without  any  honourable  means 
of  existing — to  say  notliing  of  my  present 
babiti^  which  are  well  known  to  every  one 
here ;  yet  so  long  as  I  can  wear  broadcloUi, 
and  drirdc  wine,  and  tell  a  good  story,  and 
talk  of  the  hounds  I  once  kept,  tl)ere  will 
■till  be  gentlemen  so  liberal  as  to  invite  me 
to  their  dinners,  and  ladies  so  generous  as  to 
dance  witli  roe,  lnugh  with  me,  and  plan  par- 
ties of  pleasure  of  which  I  am  to  be  one ;  while 
my  sister,  the  noblest,  the  most  dignified,  the 
purest  minded  of  women,  pines  in  her  soli- 
tude, unheeded,  and  may  not  join  the  circles 
which  she  is  only  too  good  to  adorn,  because, 
fotvooih !  she  prefers  maintaining  herself  by 
her  own  exertions,  to  that  worst  of  all  sla- 
very, dependence  on  the  great  Will  you, 
MiM  Irvine,  visit  my  poor  sister  sometimes  ? 
Will  you  cheer  her  loneliness,  and  make 
her  feel  that  she  is  not  altogether  desolate  ?" 

^8he  cannot  be  desolate  while  she  has 
a  brother  so  kindly  interested  for  her  happi- 

^  Ah !  I  find  you  do  not  know  me.  I  owe 
your  patience  in  listening  to  me  to  your  ig- 
norance of  who  I  am." 

**  Are  not  others  equally  patient  who  know 
you  better !" 

^And  thus,"  said  he,  in  a  lower  tone, 
**  they  prove  thamtelves  to  be  pretenders  to 
a  greater  love  of  virtue  than  they  really  feel. 


We  who  are  called  men  of  the  world,  ac- 
quire great  knowledge  of  tlie  human  heart 
We  hear  the  cry  that  is  set  up  for  the  cause 
of  virtue ;  we  come  into  tlie  presence  of  vir- 
tuous women,  where  charity,  indeed,  would 
seem  to  prevail ;  for,  how  few !  how  very 
few !  appear  to  remember  our  transgressions 
against  us,  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  flattery 
of  profane  lips.  Yet  tliis  charity,  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  is  of  rather  an  eva- 
nescent nature,  atid  does  not  always  accom- 
pany the  ladies  to  their  own  fire-sides ;  where, 
if  my  Ariel  tells  me  nght,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  vilify  the  character  of  him  upon 
whom  they  have  so  lately  bestowed  their 
sweetest  smiles.    Is  it  not  so.  Miss  Irvine  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  you  are  too  severe.  Women 
are  misguided  in  their  judgment  of  men,  by 
the  artificial  rules  established  in  society,  which 
confuse  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  and 
where  they  krunD  one  man  to  be  addicted  to 
vices  which  they  abhor,  they  have  so  much 
reason  to  suspect  otliers,  that  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  for  them  to  fix  a  definite  line 
by  which  to  mark  their  approbation  or  con-  [ 
tempt" 

^  It  is  my  turn  now  to  complain  of  your  se- 
venty," said  Grahame,  laughing,  ^  Then 
you  know  my  conduct  to  be  bad,  but  you 
suspect  that  of  so  many  others  to  be  no  bet- 
ter, that  you  will  not  single  me  out  as  the  ob- 
ject of  your  especial  abhorrence." 

*^  I  think  nothing  that  I  have  heard  of  your 
oonduct  so  bad,"  I  replied,  "  as  tlie  coolness 
and  indifference  with  which  you  speak  of  it 
yourself" 

**  Thank  you.  Miss  Irvine :  you  might  have 
told  me  to  begone  in  gentler  words." 

As  he  said  this  he  rose,  and  turning  for  an 
instant  towards  me,  our  eyes  met 

The  woman  who  would  not  flirt,  who 
would  not  please  where  she  ought  not — in 
short,  who  would  act  prudently  and  conscien- 
tiously, should  be  very  careful  of  her  eyes. 
The  eye  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  into  which 
nature  teaches  us  to  look,  in  order  tliat  we 
may  read  the  trutli.  While  the  lips  are 
dosed  in  secrecy,  the  eye  will  ol^n  betray 
what  the  heart  is  most  solicitous  to  eonceal ; 
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and  she  who  would  pronounce  a  repulse, 
must  be  ever  watchful  of  a  wandering  glance. 
The  eye,  that  wonder-working  miracle  of  in- 
telligence, is  cSpable  of  unveiling,  in  an  in- 
stant, the  pretensions  of  the  most  acconiplish- 
ed  hypocrite ;  of  giving  bitterness  to  jest, 
and  sweetness  to  reproof;  of  unsaying  wliat 
the  lips  have  said ;  of  freezing  the  fountain 
that  was  flowing  fresh  and  warm  from  the 
heart,  and  of  melting  into  tenderness  the 
flinty  bosom  that  was  steeled  against  the 
voice  of  pity. 

What  was  written  in  my  eyes  on  that  me- 
morable occasion,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say ;  butGrahame  seated  himself  beside  me, 
and  I  saw  and  heard  him  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  repeated  my  visit 
to  Helen,  whose  character  I  found  more  in- 
teresting the  nearer  I  was  permitted  to  ap- 
proach towards  that  intimacy  which  I  have 
ever  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  temporal 
blessing  of  my  life.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  cloud  upon  her  brow,  and  something  of  ab- 
straction in  her  manner,  which  I  was  unable 
to  understand,  not  knowing  the  anxiety  that 
was  preying  upon  her  susceptible  mind,  and 
undermining  her  naturally  delicate  crnstitu- 
tion.  We  were  conversing  on  subjects  which 
excited  her  to  energy  and  warmth,  but  I  ob- 
served that  she  oflen  paused  suddenly,  and 
turned  her  head  in  tlie  attitude  of  listening 
wlien  the  wind  rushed  past  the  windows,  or 
when  a  step  was  heard  pacing  along  the 
quiet  street  below.  At  last  there  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Helen  started  up  with 
hope  and  gladness  in  her  eye,  exclaiming,  "-It 
is  my  brother." 

I  enquired  if  he  had  been  long  from  home  ? 
— "  Oh  no  !  only  at  a  dinner  party," 

She  then  continued,  in  a  low  and  hurried 
manner,  ^  You  do  not  know  (Heaven  grant 
you  never  may !)  what  it  is  to  doubt." — Her 
words  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
her  brother,  and  she  turned  to  receive  him, 
with  a  smite  that  might  almost  have  wooed  a 
spirit  from  the  bowers  of  bliss.  Would  that 
it  could  have  kept  a  sinner  from  the  haunts 
of  vice! 


Graliame  had  torn  himself  away  at  an 
early  hour  from  the  convivial  board ;  and  his 
sister,  aware  of  the  struggle  such  an  effort 
must  have  cost  him,  devoted  herself  to  his 
amusement  with  a  degree  of  vivacity  and 
animation,  stimulated  by  the  real  happineai 
of  feeling  that  he  was  again  safely  and  se- 
curely at  her  side,  and  that  one  hour  of 
temptation  had  passed  over  without  iti 
victim. 

I  know  not  how  far  my  own  conversft- 
tion  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
evening ;  but  it  was  one  over  which  memory 
still  lingers,  and  from  which  time  has  not  yet 
eflaced  the  nearest  approach  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  made  to  earthly  happineaL         | 

Grahame  was  a  man  who  possened  a  sort 
of  mastery  over  the  minds  of  others— a 
power  which  he  was  best  pleased  to  exe^ 
cise,  in  turning  serious  things  to  ridicule,  un- 
veiling false  pretensions,  and  lowering  the 
standard  of  human  intellect:  when,  therefore, 
he  chose  to  lay  down  his  offensive  ireapom^ 
and  to  enter  unarmed  into  the  social  inte^ 
course  of  life,  his  looks,  words,  and  roost  tri- 
fling acts  of  kindness,  possessed  a  tenfold 
charm,  arising  pardy  from  the  warm,  sincere, 
and  earnest  feeling,  which  accompanied 
them.  With  this  feeling,  his  intercoune 
with  his  sister  w^is  invariably  marked ;  and, 
while  he  professed  himself  incapable  of  lov- 
ing any  other  creature  in  the  world,  my 
vanity  was  piqued  at  finding  myself  so  total- 
ly excluded ;  and  that  fatal  yearning  of  the 
heart  was  awakened  in  mine,  to  appropriate 
to  itself  some  secret  treasure,  to  erect  some 
altar  even  to  an  unknown  God, 

**  For  pilgrim  dreamp  at  midnight  hour  to  tW^ 
And  weap,  and  worship  there." 

Nor  was  I  long  in  discovering,  that  in  aa 
affection  pure,  deep,  and  ardent,  I,  as  thai 
sister's  friend,  might  possibly  become  a  pa^ 
taker ;  and,  without  calculation  of  the  oooafr> 
quences,  I  tried  with  fresh  energy,  mj| 
powers  of  pleasing.  What  was  the  motiva 
which  impelled  me  onward,  I  scarcely  know. 
It  might  be  a  vain  and  fboKah  ambition^  10 
obtain  the  affections  of  one  who  was  said  ta 
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I,  br  incapable  of  loving.    Whatever  it  was,  I 
;:  unqueeiionably  had  my  reward:  whatever 
•  it  waa,  the  moving-spring  bore  no  propor- 
|.  tion  to  tlie  importance  which  I  attached  to 
J.  the  object;  for  when  I  first  listened  to  pro- 
I  feaaiom  of attadiment,  humble,  deep,  and  un- 
;=  changeable,  from  this  man  of  pride  and  po- 
i-  verty,  I  felt  as  if  I  liad  gained  the  world. 
Let  no  woman,  who  would  not  steep  her 
bread  in  bitterness,  and  her  pillow  in  tears — 
who  would    not   have  her  brow  overslia- 
dowed  with  grey  hairs,  her  cheeks  blanched 
by  a  premature  and  deadly  paleness,  her 
. ,  eye  too  dim  for  tears,  her  voice  too  faint  for 
;  prayer,  and  her  step  too  feeble  for  the  bur- 
den oi  the  day — be  led  on  by  pity,  aduiira- 
;■  tion,  vanity,  or  any  other  power  or  impulse 
|-  to  love  ''tlie  man  whom  she  esteems  not" 
'  There  are   other    afflictions  in  this  world 
'  which  break  the  natural  heart,  and  bow 
down  the  aspiririi;  spirit,  and  quench   the 
I  buoyant  hopes  of  youth — but  none  can  be 
like  unto  thiif ;  for  it  |M)isons  the  very  springs 
of  tendemess  and  atiection,  and  pursues  us 
like  a  mercileKS  enemy,  even  into  the  fanc- 
tuary;   where,  amidst  holy  thoughts,  and 
(ervent  supplicHtion»t,  there  falls  upon  the 
soul  a  cold  and  heavy  0en«e  of  louelJnrfMs, 
an  aching  want  of  inie  who  irt  not  near  to 
bow  the  knee,  and  sue  with  ui:  for  pardon 
|l  and  sah'ation. 

r  To  love  with  ardour  and  constancy  one 
**whom  we  esteem  not,"  Home  hold  to  be 
inipuMililK ;  and  ho  unqueMionably  it  is  to  a 
1;  well-regiilaied  and  ritflitly-iiiHiienrrd  mind ; 
I  b«it,  anion^i*t  tltf  multitudifiouii  nui^u  of  hu- 
I  m^in  t»einir«f  how  many  mindn  are  not  thus 
-■  rv^iUteJ  aiiil  influ(Mic<*d — how  mHfiyare  di- 
I  viited  bet«-f«rn  earili  and  lifav^n,  loving  the 
"  cliriipi  of  tiii«  wt»rM.  yet  loiijLcin^  al\er  Hno- 
I  ih«*r  ?  Ii  U  to  that  Mich  ihi^  wiimiii'/  nnint  ap- 
||  |>ly  :  U^  surli  w.-iai  I.  at  thf*  time  oS*  my  mti- 
|.  niary  with  th«*  hrotlit* r  of  Kllcii  rSnihame, 
j'  who.  sliut  out  troni  all  roiitidemi:il  iiiier- 
.  e«Mir«e,  except  with  hi-*  Mintrr,  lovfd  me  the 
;  better,  that  1  darrd  in  break  throueh  the 
I  fliiMcVlfn  ol'  iiociety  r»r  ht-r  i=ake  and  his. 
'  I  had.  it  '\*  true,  my  share  r»t*  su'rerinir 
I    to    endiirf,    fi>r    lioth ; — my   frit^iiiUfiip   for 

i?i  •- 


Helen  was  laughed  at  at  an  affecta- 
tion of  romance;  she  was  called  the  "pic- 
turesque young  woman,"  and  I  the  lady  pa- 
tronness ;  but  when  my  intimacy  with  her 
brother  was  suspected,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  horror  of  some  of  my  friends,  especially 
my  cousin  Jane,  who,  for  her  part,  would 
never  encourage  the  advances  oi  a  man 
whose  character  she  did  not  approve. 

I  was  not  naturally  ill-natured,  nor  was  it 
any  gratification  to  me  to  make  a  tart  reply ; 
but  1  could  not  help  reminding  her  of  the 
evening  when  she  and  this  desperate  char- 
acter were  engaged  in  such  close  tuid  ear- 
nest cA>nverRation. 

**But  you  must  remember,"  she  replied, 
"  tiiat  I  purposely  left  my  seat  and  went  to 
anotlier  part  of  the  room." 

^  Yes,  my  dear  cousin,  when  his  attention 
was  ahsorbed  by  another  liuly,  yet  not  until  I 
you  had  agreed  to  join  him  in  a  party  of 
|)leasure." 

Experience,  always  allowed  to  be  an  able 
and  iMiwerfuI  teacher,  is  most  int>tructive  in 
what  relates  to  our  intercourse  with  what  is 
called  the  world,  because  the  daily  and 
hourly  occurrence  of  familiar  events,  all 
tending  to  the  developement  of  character, 
plan's  the  human  mind  in  its  infinite  varie- 
ticH.  perpetually  under  our  observation. 

Dt'fore  twenty  years  had  rolled  over  my 
Iieail.  1  had  become  a  proficient  in  the  art  of 
plca^fing ;  and  so  habitual  the  practice  of  it 
was,   that  my  labours  of  love  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  my  own  s|»here  in  society ; 
and  8o  ditiirull  did  I  find  it  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  tlie  complaintM  ot' poverty  or  sutfering,  I 
tliat  niy  ptirse  was  firnt  drained,  and  then 
my  in<reituity  put  to  the  rack  tor  expedients 
to  relieve,  a»'r«i«t,  or  comiort.    But  the  ;;reai- 
est  tnal  to  my  patience  was  in  the  constant 
viHiliitious  of  |H*rHoiiH,  in  whoi>t*  atfairh  I  had  . 
no  iiitert^Kt.  but  whom  I  wiu*  ^till  unable  to  ' 
part   Iroiii    without    an   inviijili<iii   to  come  ' 
again.     Thus  it  not  uiilrequentiy  happened, 
when  I  had  cninmrnced  u  favouritt*  book, 
wi  apart  an  eveiiip«^  tor  a  |-articular  frieial, 
or  planned  an  agreeable  ocurMon.  in  step-  • 
|ied  a  ver)'  di^tiuit  relation,  the  wihiw  of  an  ' 
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inii-ket-'^r.   who    r^nirn.her^  mv  mother 
when  I    brills,  and  had  brofight  her  work, 
nod  her  eltWt  mn.  (o  Fpenii  a  long  day  with 
me.    Or.  in  the  noon-tide  heat  of  mmmer. 
t^jere  wo»j!d  come  a  f>cvy  of  young  women, 
dressed  in  red.  fn>m  my  rat}.er's  farm.  tRay- 
ing.  (though  tlie  fact  hail  escaped  my  me- 
mory) tliat  I  had  kindly  invited  fhem  the  '• 
laj»t  Ume  I  wa*  ihere.    Add  to  wliich.  there 
were  dabhlem  in  the  fine  art  it.  who  came  to  , 
wee  my  bui>t  of  Apollo,  my  pictunrs,  medal-  ' 
lion*,  and  all  sortu  of  niceties,  which  I  had 
fftiidioafily  collected  for  the  gratification  of . 
my  vi«itor« — f!ower-fancier«,  who  came  to  ' 
•ee  my  carnations — young  girls  who  had  no  . 
pianos  at  home,  and  came  to  practise  upon  ! 
mine — sons  and  daughters  of  my  very  dear 
friends,  to  whom  I  had  offered   to    teach 
Italian — in  short,  tlie  labours  of  Hercules 
were  nothing  to  mine ;  and  to  the  labour 
was  ailded    no  trifling    accompaniment  of 
vexation — such  as,  my  best  engravings  lent 
out  to  copy,  and  sent  home  with  a  blot  of 
ink  upon  the  best  face — my  Roman  head 
returned  without  a  nose — and  the  most  va- 
luable books  of  my  library  not  returned  at 
nil.    Dut  I  was  patient  and  long  suffering ; 
and  the  praises  of  my  goodness,  the  tlianks 
for  my  bounty,  the  flattery  of  my  talents,  and 
the  insaUabie  love  of  pleasing,  spurred  me 
on.  until  I  ceased  to  have  a  moment  that 
coula  be  cailed  my  own  ;  and  the  prime  min- 
ister himself  could  hardly  have  his  waking 
thoughts  and  nightly  dreams  more  full  than 
mine  were  of  floating  visions  of  indefinite 
good  and  certain  evil. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  sci- 
ence of  winning  hearts  my  studies  were  con- 
fined to  my  own  sex  only.  I  had  my  com- 
plement of  lovers ;  and  since  I  could  not 
marry,  I  pitied  them  all.  Indeed,  my  refu- 
sals, wrung  from  me  by  necessity,  were 
couched  in  such  gentle  words,  and  accom- 
panied by  so  much  tenderness  and  compas- 
sion, tliat  I  believe  the  attachments  which 
they  pronounced  imchangeable  would  leally 
have  proved  so,  had  their  termination  rested 
with  me.  It  was  si  harrowing  to  my  feel- 
ings to  occasion  a  moment's  pain  to  any 


one.  tfiat  I  shnnik  with  horror  from 
wiiat  they  told  me  would  be  noihmg  le« 
than  deadi  opoo  those  who  lored  me  so  de- 
votedly. But  experience  here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  taught  me  to  be  more  sparing 
of  my  sympathy;  for  I  soon  (bond,  that 
from  this  death  my  admirers  were  blesKd 
with  a  very  speedy  resorrection.  One  who 
had  sat  down,  with  loaded  pistols  on  the  ta- 
ble, ready  to  shoot  himself  at  a  certain  boor, 
was  married  in  three  weeks ;  another,  whom 
I  had  driven  into  banishment  to  the  wilds  of 
America,  did  certainly  emigrate,  with  a 
companion  more  willing  to  share  his  &te; 
and  a  third,  who  had  declared  his  determi- 
nation to  drown  his  passion  in  the  din  of  war, 
entered  into  the  tobacco  trade,  and  beeame  I 
a  stout  and  wealthy  man.  Thus  I  was  re- 
lieved from  the  torturing  anxiety  I  fekfor 
the  lives  and  happiness  of  my  lovers,  and 
the  remorse  which  must  have  been  mine,  | 
had  I  found  myself  really  the  destroyer  of 
either. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the 
construction  of  tlie  human  mind  than  its  ca- 
pability of  suffering.    I  never  loved  but  oner, 
and  that  attachment  cost  me  more  than  all 
the  other  troubles  of  my  life.     So  far  at  h 
might  aid  my  purpose,  I  should  be  willing 
to  recall  that  season  of  trial,  to  dive  into  the 
abyss  of  memory  and  bring  up  the  bitter 
weeds  which  overspread  and  choaked  the 
natural  springs  of  hope  and  energy  in  vaj 
heart;  but  there  is  no  language  capable  of  j 
conveying  an  idea  of  what  the  heart  that  hif ; 
felt  alone  can  understand.    We  may  speak ! 
of  the  ordinar}'  calamities  of  life,  because  we  I 
usually  address  ourselves  to  those  who  ha^ 
experienced  the  same ;  but  there  are  suflfer- 
ings  of  which  it  is  as  vain  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription, as  to  tell  of  the  impression  niadf  <{ 
by  a  dream,  of  which  we  may  imieed  relatf  h 
tlie  facts  and  circumstances,  but  that  vrliich  ! 
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cofMCituted  the  vividness,  the  life,  the  essence 
of  the  vision,  rouiit  be  ours,  and  ours  only. 

In  referring  to  this  part  of  my  life  I  am 
able  to  recollect  notlnn^jr  but  what  bore  some 
relation  to  tlie  moving  spring  of  all  my 
thifUghts  and  actions.  I  am  not  a  ware  that 
I  neglected  any  of  tlie  various  claims  upon 
my  attention,  which  I  had  myseli'establitihed ; 
but  I  know  that  I  performed  my  wonted 
routine  of  occupations  with  more  heaviness 
and  languor,  and  that,  although  I  had  long 
neglected  tlie  duty  of  prayer  for  myself,  I 
then  learned  to  pray  earnestly  and  diligently 
for  another. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  able  and  popular 
writer,  that  even  if  prayer  had  never  been 
enjoined  as  a  duty,  we  should  still  have  ap- 
plied to  it  as  a  necessary  resource  from  the 
very  weakness  of  nature.  It  was  in  tliis 
way,  despairing,  helpless,  and  utterly  desti- 
tute of  power  in  myself,  that  I  offered  up 
petitions  tor  tlie  better  guidance  of  one  whose 
happiness  was  of  more  importance  to  me 
than  my  own.  I  had  heard  of  gracious  and 
almost  miraculous  answers  to  prayer,  and 
for  some  time  deceived  mysi'If  with  the  pre- 
suinptiMUS  hope  tliat  I,  who  had  hitherto 
neglected  to  lay  hold  of  this  blessed  privi- 
lege, miijrht  just  kne(>l  down  and  prny  for 
any  particular  good  which  I  chose  to  Kpecify, 
and  that  my  prayer  would  be  granted.  But 
my  presumption  had  its  cure — and,  in  my 
own  condemnation,  I  had  cause  to  bless  tlie 
merry  and  justice  of  Him  by  whom  it  was 
appointed. 

Helen  Grahame  was  fully  aware  of  the 
attachment  which  existed  between  her  bro- 
ther and  myself,  and  oflen  thanked  me  with 
tears  of  gratitude  for  having  cheered  him 
with  the  happy  thought  that,  when  she  was 
gone,  he  would  have  one  friend  W\\  behind. 
Nor  wt-re  her  inars  those  of  gratitude  alone 
— she  sonietiiiif^  spared  from  her  own  hard 
lot  the  Hiopt  tender  pynipnthy  for  mine — ihiit 
I  should  liavf  fixed  my  affertions  upon  one 
whti^  ri.iir^irler  and  circunistanres  were  so 
ill -ntlriil. tied  to  increase  my  happiness. 

*  <  Sralifiine  hnnakind  and  g«*nerous  heart,^ 
kLe  would  say,  **but  yuu  must  never  marry 


him  until ^  and  then  her  voice  would 

falter  between  hope  and  despair.  "The 
sister  who  was  born  beneath  tlie  same  roof 
with  him,  upon  whom  he  has  a  natural  claim, 
has  no  right,  even  if  she  had  the  inclination, 
to  cast  him  oiS;  but  to  continue  a  connexion 
of  this  kind  is  very  diflerent  from  establish- 
ing a  new  one.  Be  kind  to  my  brotlier,  I 
beseech  you,  for  your  regard  may  help  to 
save  him.  Show  him  that  you  tliink  him 
worth  your  solicitude,  but  on  no  account,  I 
entreat  you.  enter  into  any  sort  of  engage- 
ment with  him,  nor  sacrifice  one  iota  of  your 
own  respectability,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  for  his  sake.  Such  a  sacrifice  would 
be  unspeakably  calamitous  to  you,  and  could 
be  of  little  service  to  him ;  for  such  are  the 
necessary  laws  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  the  female  character,  that,  should  a  woman 
descend  but  one  step  from  her  proper  station 
to  draw  up  a  man  who  has  fallen  below  his, 
she  is  not  only  unable  to  assist  him  who  will 
not  assist  himself,  but  becomes  inevitably  in- 
volved in  his  degradation.^' 

1  was  Hitting  with  Helen  late  one  evening, 
my  sister  having  agreed  to  call  fur  me  on 
her  return  from  a  party,  when  my  friend  dis- 
closed to  me  more  ilian  she  had  ever  done 
before  of  her  pant  life  and  change  of  fortune. 

**I  do  not  like  to  dwell  much  U|K>n  this 
theme,*'  she  saiii,  ^  for  when  I  spi*ak  of  my 
pun*nts  and  the  home  I  once  enjoyed,  I  feel 
my  failmg  healtli  too  keenly,  and  the  want 
of  those  comforts  which  a  weakly  frame  is 
apt  to  make  us  pine  for.  The  natural  heart 
is  atffcted  by  natural  things,  and  human  ten- 
derness ever  accompanies  human  weakness ; 
tlius,  while  I  weep  too  otlen  when  I  think  of 
my  own  mother,  and  turn  too  fondly  to  her 
past  kindness  when  treated  harshly  by 
strangers,  my  desire  is  to  think  more  and 
more  of  that  Parent  whose  arm  is  still  near 
to  support  me.  of  that  home  where  the  weary 
may  find  everlasting  rest,  and  of  those  com- 
forts which  are  mercifully  provided  for  the 
helpless  and  the  needy.'' 

I  replied,  that  we  did  well  to  look  to  the 
n  St  tJiat  was  eu^mal,  for  this  world  had  little 
to  olFcr. 
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**  I  believe.^  »he  contiined,  -  that  tb«  utk 
I  Chritftian  may  ersjoy  a  degree  ol'  peace, 
'  w^iich  almost  ileaenres  the  name  of  nmi,  eren 
!  io  thii  life.    It  is  not  «o  much  th:e  fault  of  tLe 
i  world  a«  of  our  own  heart*,  that  we  are  mo 
toaaed  about  by  contending  interefetx.  and 
j   worn  by  psiltry  care^4  arid  vexatiooe.    If  we 
finrt  love  God.  and  ih«;n  the  cr^^tun*  he  has 
formed  after  Kirf  own  image,  we  etial!  be  able 
to  regard  the  wor^d.  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  without  either  attaching  to  it  the  im- 
portance that  ift  felt  only  by  iiervile  minds,  or 
I  the  contempt  which  is  assumed  along  f^ith  a 
,  pretence  to  niperior  wiidom ;  but  if  we  fint 
lore  the  world,  we  shall  find  neither  time 
j  nor  ability  to  devote  our  thoughts  to  the 
-.  author  of  it ;  and,  how^ever  faithful  our  ser- 
I  vice  may  be,  we  must  still  look  to  the  world 
j  for  our  reward,  and  to  a  jealous  God  for  our 
j  punishment 

^  Let  me  warn  you,  my  dear  friend,  against 
too  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  pleasing. 
It  is  an  amiable  desire  which  leads  you  on, 
but  you  must  have  learned  by  this  time  the 
!  utter  impossibility  of  gratifyin'/  all  the  wishes 
of  all  your  friends ;  and  there  is  an  economy 
of  time  and  thought  which  is  necessary  in 
order  that  we  may  huKband  our  powers  for 
more  useful  purposes.  Nothing  can  look 
more  like  virtue  at  first  sight,  than  to  spend 
all  your  time,  your  thoughts  and  talents,  in 
the  service  of  others;  but  may  not  these 
valuable  faculties  and  possessions  be  frittered 
away  in  things  of  very  trifling  importance, 
when  they  might,  with  just  the  same  degree 
of  kind  and  generous  feeling,  be  more  bene- 
ficially employed  ?" 

The  evening  was  now  growing  late,  and, 
as  hour  afler  hour  passed  on,  Helen  became 
more  grave  and  silent,  until  her  cheerfulness 
entirely  gave  way,  and  she  could  speak  on 
no  theme  but  one. 

"  My  friend,"  said  she,  "  you  are  with  me 
now  for  the  first  time  in  my  hour  of  weakness 
— the  midnight  hour — when  my  brother  has 
not  returned !" 

She  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  her  narrow 
apartment,  and  I  had  no' consolation  to  offer, 


ezcepc  a  few  empty  words  of  hc^  ifaat  he  ! 
would  soon  be  here. 

-  He  will  I  doubt  no-."  she 
-  bu:  how  P 

I  had  never  btrheU  him  except  as  a  man 
of  diifnitv  and  refinemcnL  and  viram  anable  to 
picture  hi.ii.  e^'cn  to  my  imagiDatkiii,  io  any 
other  character. 

^  We  are  all  that  are  led  oTa  fiUlen  family," 
she  went  on.  -^the  lastof  a  blighted  name; 
but  this  would  be  nothing  if  my  poor  brother 
roulii  but  lay  down  his  heaid  at  night  with  the 
blestsing  of  Heaven  upon  his  slambera. 

The  midnight  hour  was  now  paaaed,  and 
Helen  was  still  padng  to  and  fro  with  weary 
and  irregular  stepc  Her  hollow  cheeks  bid 
grown  more  pale  and  haggard,  from  the  wut 
of  natural  repoee ;  and  her  dark  eyes  more 
bright  and  flashing,  with  the  fever  boming 
in  her  veins.  Her  long  raven  locks  bad 
been  thrown  back  from  her  forehead,  as  if  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  her  brain ;  and  it  might 
be  with  a  slight  touch  of  impatience,  arising 
from  her  disorder,  and  the  many,  many  timet 
she  had  paced  the  floor  at  the  same  hour  of 
night  when  no  eye  was  upon  her  save  thtt 
which  seeth  in  darkness  as  at  noon-day. 

Oh !  were  it  possible  for  man  U>  penetrate 
the  recesses  of  woman's  heart,  to  know  aD  her 
fervent  love,  her  deep  anxiety,  her  bnraiog 
hopes,  her  aching  fears,  her  devotednesi^  her 
zeaL  her  forgetflilness  of  self^  he  would  surely 
sometimes  tear  himself  away  from  that  fel- 
lowship which  is  not  of  the  heart,  to  mitigate 
her  anguish,  and  snatch  her  from  a  prema- 
ture but  lingering  death  I 

The  brother  of  this  incomparable  woman  | 
came  at  last — and  how?    We  heard  the 
tread  of  many  feet,  and  one  rude  laugh,  be- ' 
fore  the  bell  was  wrung  with  a  violence  that 
made  us  start ;  for  Helen  had  been  so  care-  :i 
ful  that  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  should 
be  asleep,  and  unconscious  of  what  might ! 
pass,  that  we  had  spoken  sofUy  and  sddom 
for  the  last  hour.    She  now  took  up  the  lamp 
in  silence,  and  beckoned  roe  to  follow.    I  <)i(i 
80,  and  received  it  from  her  hand  when  nrf  j 
had  reached  the  door,  which  she  unbolted  af ! 
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^uieUy,  and  with  ai  little  iioiae  ai  poMible. 
I  had  seen  her  a  few  momenti  before,  lan- 
guid, weary,  and  almost  helplew  ai  a  child ; 
but  the  now  stood  in  a  commanding  attitude 
before  the  jorial  crew,  who  controlled  their 
boisterous  mirth  at  her  presence,  while  she 
received  her  brother,  reeling  from  their  arms, 
steadied  him  along  the  passage,  and  up 
stairs,  without  a  word,  except  to  tell  me  to 
bar  the  door  and  remain  below ;  and  if  my 
sister  should  call,  to  go  quietly,  without  wait- 
ing to  see  her  again. 

Awed  into  obedience  by  her  firmness,  dig- 
nity, and  self-possession,  I  did  as  she  direct- 
ed ;  but  when  all  again  was  silent  and  secure, 
float  my  presence  of  mind,  and  throwing  my- 
self upon  a  couch,  gave  way  to  the  natural 
horror  occasioned  by  the  spectacle  I  had  just 
witnessed  of  the  man  I  most  admired  and 
loved— lost,  degraded  and  brutalhsed. 

The  woman  who  continues  to  love  the 
man  whom  she  has  seen  intoxicated,  proves, 
beyond  a  doubt,  one  of  these  two  facts — 
either  that  she  has  no  true  sense  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  or 
that  her  love  is  love  indeed. 

It  was  not  long  before  Helen  returned, 
fltill  pale ;  but  now  that  her  faint  hopes  were 
over,  and  she  had  nothing  more  to  fear,  calm, 
patient  and  resigned,  with  the  active  assi- 
duity of  an  aflfectionate  nurse,  she  stirred  the 
file,  and  made  ready  some  refleshmenty  as  if 
ha  tat  whom  she  prepared  it  was  worthy  of 
her  tenderesc  care ;  nor  was  I  forgotten  in 
her  solicitude  for  him.  While  waiting  for 
the  brnling  of  the  water,  she  turned  towards 
BM,  and  holding  oat  her  hand—"  My  poor 
friend,''— she  was  beginning  to  say, — but  we 
bodiknew  it  was  no  time  for  words ;  and  the 
next  moment  I  felt  her  tears  upon  my  cheek. 

**  When  win  you  be  able  to  find  rest  for 
jrnurselfT*  said  I. 

She  smiled,  but  made  me  no  answer. 

"  Dear  Helen,  you  cannot  drag  on  life  in 


**!  have  existed  in  diis  manner  for  two 
jrearsy"  said  she;  ''you  see  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  strength  leA ;"  and  so  saying,  she  took 
up  the  eoflee,  and  smiled  as  she  passed  me, 
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with  such  a  look  of  love  imd  pity  as  I  imagine 
ministering  angels  wear,  when  they  go  forth 
upon  their  errands  of  mercy. 

Soon  after  this  I  heard  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels^  and,  in  a  few  moments,  was  listening 
to  my  sister  and  my  cousin,  relating  the  various 
amusements,  literary  and  intellectual  of  the 
past  evening.  ''How  dlfierently  the  same  even- 
ing may  be  spent !"  thought  I,  and  was  silent 

Had  the  brother  of  my  friend  been  a  man 
of  generally  depraved  conduct,  or  dissolute 
manners,  the  fatal  spell  which  bound  me  to 
him  could  never  have  existed,  or  must  have 
been  broken  on  the  first  discovery  that  such 
was  his  real  character.  But  he  was  at  this 
time  the  victim  of  one  vice  only,  into  which 
he  plunged  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  brought 
on  by  his  altered  circumstances,  and  his 
want  of  right  principle  to  bear  them  with  for- 
titude ;  and  this  vice  had  not  yet  been  long 
enough  in  operation  to  produce  the  natural 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  vitiating  the 
whole  heart,  of  extinguishing  every  hope, 
and  expelling  every  laudable  desire.  He 
had  his  seasons  of  penitence,  of  which  I  was 
not  unfrequenliy  a  witness; — ^his  visitations 
of  agony  and  remorse,  in  which  he  would  ap- 
peal to  his  sister  and  to  me  for  that  encourage- 
ment which  I,  at  least,  was  unable  to  ofier. 
But  Helen  had  looked  upon  the  vicissitudes  of 
lifb  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  merciful  deal- 
ings of  providence  than  I  had.  As  we  jour- 
neyed through  the  wilderness  together,  she 
was  to  me  like  a  blessed  messenger,  who 
brought  tidings  of  wells  of  water  when  I  was 
faint  and  despairing. 

"  You  see,"  she  would  often  say,  "  my  bro- 
ther has  not  yet  lost  his  love  of  virtue.  To 
you  I  need  not  pomt  out  the  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness of  his  regard  for  those  whom  he  is 
able  to  respect" 

"  While  this  remains,"  I  replied,  "  there  is 
hope." 

"  There  is  hope  to  the  very  last,"  the  an- 
swered. "  There  was  hope  for  the  thief  upon 
the  cross,  when  he  appealed  to  the  crucified 
Jesus ;  and  there  is  hope  for  the  sinner  in  his 
dying  hour.  I  own  my  spuit  faints  within  me 
at  every  fresh  instance  of  ingratitude  and 
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alienation  of  the  heart  from  God ;  but  I  know 
iliathe  continues  to  be  merciful,  and  that 
when  we  are  weak  and  powerless  to  assist 
each  other,  he  has  oflen  his  own  wise  and 
gracious  means,  inscrutable  to  the  under- 
standing of  man,  by  which  he  calls  back 
his  wandering  sheep,  and  appoints  his  ser- 
vants at  tlie  eleventh  hour." 

With  this  melancholy  attachment,  kept 
aiive  by  alternate  hope  and  fear,  still  pray- 
ing upon  my  heart,  I  dragged  on  a  comfort- 
less existence;  but  so  great  was  my  profi- 
ciency in  the  art  of  managing  my  countenance, 
my  voice,  and  my  whole  demeanour,  that  I 
could  still  laugh  with  the  merry,  sigh  with 
the  sad,  argue  with  the  contentious,  sentimen- 
talize with  the  poetical,  reason  with  the  pro- 
found, and  trifle  witli  the  gay ;  indeed  I  could 
accomplish  all  the  business  of  life  (for  of 
mine  this  was  the  business)  without  betray- 
ing the  real  state  of  my  heart  and  affection. 
There  was  one  thing,  however,  I  could  not 
do — I  could  not  sit  down  with  a  confidential 
friend,  and  talk  over  in  perfect  openness  and 
freedom,  some  of  tlie  topics  which  had  been 
wont  to  interest  me  most  Here  I  was  at 
fault ;  and  consequently  some  of  my  friends 
thought  me  less  agreeable  than  formerly; 
and  no  wonder ;  for  to  be  generally  pleasing 
in  society,  it  is  necessary  that  the  heart  should 
be  free  from  absorbing  care;  and  what 
cause  can  be  so  productive  of  care,  per- 
plexity, and  distraction  of  thought,  as  an  im-t 
fortunate  and  ill  placed  attachment  1 

Oh !  guard  against  this  enemy,  my  young 
friends,  as  you  would  against  one  that  is  able 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  soul,  both 
here  and  hereafter ;  and  let  your  defence  be 
a  rightly  governed  mind,  and  your  protec- 
tion the  overshadowing  love  of  your  heaven- 
ly Father ;  for  this  enemy  is  one  which  some- 
times comes  in  the  morning  of  life,  like  a 
scathing  wind  upon  the  blossoms  of  spring ; 
and  the  mind  that  was  just  putting  forth  in 
hope  and  gladness,  shrinks  back,  and  con- 
tracts within  the  narrow  precints  of  despair 
— becomes  fettered  with  heavy  bonds,  that 
cannot  be  broken,  and  laden  with  a  weight 
that  no  after  circumstance  can  remove.     It 


may  seem  childish  or  romantic  to  dwell  thus 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  passion,  prover- 
bial for  its  lightness  and  booyancy;  but  there 
are  hearts  from  which,  though  the  cause  may 
be  forgotten,  its  melancholy  effects  will  never 
bee&ced. 

As  I  was  one  day  sitting  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  a  long  story,  told  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  by  an  old  foxhonter,  a  note  fxom 
Helen  Grahame  was  put  into  my  hand.  1 
affected  to  receive  it  with  perfect  indifiSer- 
ence,  and  folded  it  in  my  fingers,  with  my 
head  turned  towards  the  sapient  narrator  for 
full  five  minutes  bnger.  At  last,  after  help- 
ing him  to  laugh,  as  I  had  oflen  done  before, 
at  what  he  called  a  capital  joke  put  upon  the 
village  schoolmaster,  1  took  an  opportunity  of 
escaping,  and  opening  the  note  in  my  own 
chamber,  read  as  follows: 

"  Come  to  me  as  soon  as  possible^  and 
bring  a  physician  with  you,  for  my  brother  ii 
dangerously  ilL'' 

A  slight  line  was  drawn  through  this,  aod 
another  sentence  hastily  added: — Come 
alone:  the  physician  must  not  find  you 
here." 

With  trembling  steps  I  hurried  on  to  see 
my  friend,  and  share  in  her  anxiety,  however 
deep  its  cause  might  be.  I  found  her  watch- 
ing beside  her  brother,  whose  flushed  coun- 
tenance, burning  hand,  and  wandering  eye, 
bespoke  cm  alarming  state  of  irritation.  A 
dangerous  fever  was  pronounced  to  be  his 
malady ;  and  all  the  little  consolation  I  en- 
joyed, and  which  Helen  was  too  generous  to 
deny  me,  was  that  of  providing,  out  of  the 
liberal  allowance  with  which  my  father  indul- 
ged his  children,  those  comforts  and  neces- 
saries that  would  otherwise  have  been  be- 
yond the  reach  of  my  poor  fric^nd. 

*^  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  oi 
true  affection,"  she  said,  "as  to  deny  yoo 
tills  gratification ;  especially  as  my  own  re- 
cources,  depending  upon  my  daily  laboan^ 
are  now  cut  off.  I  once  enjoyed  the  happi- 
ness of  giving ;  and  from  what  I  remember 
of  it,  I  know  that  you  are  more  blest  than  1 ! 
in  receiving." 

The  fear  of  exciting  suspicion  prevented 
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my  being  often  present  with  Helen  in  her  dw- 
tnm,  but  my  thoughts  were  with  her  al  ways  in 
that  little  darkened  chamber,  while  my  tears 
and  prayers  upon  my  sleepless  pillow  bore 
ftitness  alooe  to  the  agony  that  wrung  my 
heart  Prayers,  such  as  I  had  never  breathed 
before^  seemed  now  the  only  language  in 
which  I  could  unburden  my  griefs ;  and  while 
oomparatively  reckless  of  my  own  eternal 
safety,  I  entreated  for  one  who  was  now  una- 
ble to  ask  for  himself^  that  he  mi  ght  be  restored 
to  life — to  life, — indeed,  to  all  that  constitutes 
the  vitality  of  our  existence ;— to  "  the  means 
of  grace,  and  to  the  hope  of  glory." 

^  I  prayed  (fori  was  not  naturally  selfish) 
that  this  might  be  accomplished,  even  if  1 
myself  were  struck  out  of  the  account,  and 
if  it  should  be  effected  witliout  any  instru- 
mentality or  participation  of  mine. 

Well  may  it  be  said  of  the  human  heart, 
that  it  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  when  it 
can  deceive  us  even  in  prayer.  I  thought,  at 
the  time,  that  I  should  not  only  be  satisfied, 
but  happy,  if  my  prayer  was  granted.  I  was 
tried,  and  the  weight  of  my  disinterested 
xeal  found  wanting. 

In  the  eoorse  of  a  few  weeks  my  friend 
was  restored  to  peace  of  mind,  and  her  bro- 
ther to  the  full  possension  of  his  mental 
powers,  though  still  much  reduced  and  en- 
feebled. Helen  told  me  almost  in  an  ecstacy 
of  joy,  that  he  had  often  requested  her  to 
read  particular  passages  from  the  Bible  to 
him  during  his  illness.  She  had  sometimes 
feared  this  might  bo  only  the  wandering  oi' 
delirium ;  but  we  both  now  observed  that  his 
conversation,  though  he  spoke  seldom,  was 
much  altered. 

I  was  left  alone  with  him  for  a  short  time 
one  evening,  when  he  addressed  me  very 
seriously,  requesting  tliat  I  would  not  ques- 
tiiin  him  as  to  tlie  state  of  his  mind  and  feel- 
ings. 

- 1  cannot  bear  it  now,**  he  added.  "  I 
have  passed  through  a  great  deal  besides 
the  agony  of  disease ;  and  1  would  not  wil- 
lingly have  my  thoughtd  internipted.'' 

My  irwnd  and  I  now  rej<)iccd  in  secret 
Hiiil  alone,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  I 


returned  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  the 
Reclaimer  of  the  wandering,  the  Redeemer 
of  the  lost,  filled  my  heart  with  a  happiness 
as  new,  as  it  was  perfect  in  its  mastery  over 
all  my  former  doubts  and  fears.  In  tlic 
wide  field  of  minute  and  trifling  things, 
where  women,  and  women  only,  find  food 
for  sweet  and  bitter  fkncy,  we  ranged  to- 
gether, culling  tlie  flowers,  and  expatiating 
on  the  sweets,  of  the  enjoyment  of  which  we 
fondly  imagined  that  nothing  could  now  de- 
prive us. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Grahame  was  restored  to  health,  and  to  a 
better  government  of  his  mind  and  conduct 
I  still  continued  my  short  but  frequent  visits ; 
for  debility,  and  the  want  of  any  useful  em- 
ployment, with  a  distaste  for  the  company  of 
his  former  associates,  kept  him  a  close  pris- 
oner :  I  therefore  made  sure  of  finding  him — 
and  finding  him  all  that  I  could  desire  he 
should  be.  Was  it  so?  Alas!  while  the 
cup  of  joy  which  my  friend  partook  of  was 
filled  witliout  alloy,  there  were  certain  drops 
of  bitterness  in  mine,  which  I  could  neither 
describe  to  another,  nor  reconcile  to  myself 
While  the  feelings  of  Grahame  towards  his 
sister  were  animated  with  fresh  warmth  and 
gratitude,  tliere  was  something  in  his  beha- 
viour, imperceptible  it  might  be  to  one  who 
did  not  love,  but  oh !  how  changed  to  me  ! 
It  might  be  nothing  more  than  an  alteration 
in  the  cadence  of  ihe  voice,  every  tone  of 
which  had  established  in  my  heart  its  own 
distinct  and  peculiar  echo;  or  the  averted 
eye,  which  told  too  plainly,  whut  no  one  elite 
could  understand— tlie  diain  of  sympathy 
broken,  and  broken  for  ever.  But  I  had  no- 
thing to  complain  of.  I  could  not  tell  tlie 
friend  of  my  soul  that  her  brother^s  voice  whs 
changed,  and  tlmt  he  did  not  look  at  me  as 
he  was  wont :  nor  was  the  change  so  marked 
as  to  entitle  me  to  ask  fbr  an  explanation. 
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There  was  notbing  I  could  do  but  pi^  my- 
•elf^  and  be  nlent 

It  was  not  long  before  my  friend  told  me 
that  her  brother't  altered  views  had  stimo- 
lated  him  to  leek  some  regular  employment, 
by  which  he  might  become  a  more  useful 
member  of  eseiety.  I  thoug|it  he  might  have 
first  mentioned  this  to  me ;  and  when  I  found 
that  my  father  was  the  person  he  had  chosen 
to  consult  respecting  his  future  proceedings, 
I  fell  doubly  pained  at  being  thus  completely 
excluded  from  his  confidence.  Still  as  there 
never  had  existed  between  us  any  kind  of 
engagement,  beyond  what  was  implied  in  a 
mutual  acknowledgement  of  regard,  1  could 
not,  in  common  delicacy,  demand  what  I  had 
never  before  doubted  was  my  right 

My  father  communicated  to  my  sister  and 
myself  together  the  first  intelligence  I  heard, 
that  he  had  agreed  to  find  employment  for 
(Irahameinthe  bank;  "for,"  said  he,  (and  I 
inwardly  blessed  him  for  the  words)  "  I  firmly 
believe  him  to  be  an  altered  man ;  and  his 
talents  for  business,  if  he  will  but  use  them, 
no  one  can  doubt" 

I  felt  my  face  beginning  to  tell  its  burning 
secret,  but  I  had  a  ready  way  of  extricating 
myself  from  all  such  emergencies;  and  afler 
tying  up  a  drooping  rose,  which  had  sud- 
denly attracted  my  attention  in  the  adjoining 
green-house,  I  returned  when  my  cheeks 
were  cooler,  and  assured  my  father  that 
Helen  Grahame's  description  of  her  brother 
was  so  favourable,  that  I  did  not  think  those 
who  trusted  him  now  would  find  him  un- 
worthy. 

"  I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  observed  my  cousin 
Jane.  "  I  should  be  very  careful  how  I  trust- 
ed him." 

My  sister  spoke  more  kindly,  and  begged 
my  father,  if  he  thought  it  would  be  any  sup- 
port to  his  better  resolutions,  to  extend  his 
confidence  so  far  as  sometimes  to  invite  him 
to  the  house. 

My  hand  trembled  as  I  gathered  up  ano- 
ther rose,  and  I  almost  forgot  the  cloud 
which  had  lately  overshadowed  me,  in  the 
happiness  of  this  moment 

The  altered  character  of  Graliame  justify- 


ing the  confidence  of  my  &ther  and  tbe  hopes 
of  my  sister,  he  was  admitted  occMsonally 
into  our  family  cirde  on  terms  of  aocial  Jd- 
tercourse.  At  first,  I  felt  soUeitooa  to  csr- 
ceal  the  degree  of  intimacy  which  had  ones 
been  ours ;  but  my  apprehensions  of  detec- 
tion were  quieted  in  the  manner  I  should  last 
have  desired.  Had  any  thing  of  this  natore 
been  betrayed,  it  would  have  been  on  my 
part  only ;  and  I  must  have  been  miserably 
deficient  in  female  delicacy  and  taet,  had  I 
not  been  willing  also  to  forget  what  no  kNigcr 
appeared  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

Once,  and  once  only,  was  the  subjeet  al- 
luded to  between  us.  I  had  eomjietbd  a 
gifl,  which  he  had  himself  asked  of  me^  in 
days  which  I  will  not  call  happieri  bat  in 
days  when  I  believe  I  was  less  wretched. 
This  giil  I  presented  to  him  one  day,  when 
we  were  alone.  He  received  it,  I  thoogfat, 
with  some  emotion;  and,  addressing  me 
once  more  by  my  name,  (that  sound  so  fiiU 
of  meaning,)  "  Caroline,"  said  he,  *■  I  am 
unworthy  of  this.  My  love  has  been  shaken 
by  a  tempest  If  it  has  now  neither  leaves, 
nor  flowers,  nor  fruit  to  ofier  you,  blame  me 
not  I  owe  you  much,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  ungrateful" 

"Name  it  not,"  said  I.  "To  aee  you 
changed  in  heart  and  conduct  is  all  I  ever 
asked  as  my  reward.  Continue  thus,  and  I 
shall  be" — the  happiest  of  women,  I  would 
have  said — ^but  my  heroism  forsook  me,  and 
I  turned  away  to  hide  my  tears. 

"  Caroline,"  said  he,  and  he  laid  his  band 
upon  my  arm  for  the  last  time,  with  a  look 
which  owed  its  tenderness  to  pity — "  amongst 
the  heavy  burdens  which  have  lately  rested 
on  my  conscience,  is  the  stem  duty  of  teUing 
you  — " 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  I. 

"Thcmk  you,  for  wishing  to  spare  me.* 

"  It  was  myself  I  wished  to  spare,"  I 
added ;  and  he  paused  for  a  moment 

"  You  need  not  tell  me,  Grahame,  that  yoa 
jove  me  no  longer.  It  is  sufliciently  evident 
to  one  who  can  think  and  feel." 

"But  I  must  tell  you  Uie  cause.  With 
the  change  of  my  heart,  my  views  of  moral 
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exeeneoce  are  changed;  and,  while  I  no 
longtt  admire  that  generoeity  and  kindnecs 
which  owe  thf  ir  existence  to  the  impulie  of 
the  moment,  I  feel  that  I  can  love  only 
where  there  is  consistency  of  character,  and 
stability  of  principle." 

How  strange  is  the  capability  of  the  hu- 
man mind  for  receiving  impressions  from 
what  does  not  appear  at  the  time  to  strike 
the  attention.  It  must  be,  that  the  faculty 
of  perception  is  quickened  anew  by  the  touch 
of  some  vital  part,  or  that  the  flood-gates  of 
the  mind,  thrown  open  by  one  tremendous 
burst,  loose  particles  and  broken  fragments 
are  borne  in  along  with  the  impetuous  cur- 
rent. Whatever  the  philosophy  of  this  men- 
tal phenomenon  may  be,  I  can  remember 
even  now,  the  day,  the  hour,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  when  these  words  were  spoken 
— the  room,  the  pictures,  the  furniture  within 
— the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  sunshine  with- 
out And  yet,  so  absorbing  was  the  theme 
to  which  the  words  related,  that  I  stood  fixed 
to  the  spot  like  a  statue,  long  after  the 
speaker  had  departed,  and  left  me  alone — 
alone,  indeed!  for  I  was  fest  in  a  grief 
that  admitted  no  fellowship— a  grief,  under 
which,  even  had  it  been  possible  to  find,  I 
could  not  have  sought,  communion — a  grief 
which  I  neither  looked  for  consolation  to 
soothe,  nor  anguish  to  embitter— a  grief 
''soffeing  unto  itself  in  its  terrible  individu- 
ality." This  was  the  man  for  whom  I  had 
prayed,  and  wept,  and  suflered.  My  suppli- 
cations had  b<«n  that  his  heart  might  bo 
changed :  his  heart  was  changed,  and  I  had 
no  right  to  comfrfain. 

In  my  desire  to  administer  comforts  and  in- 
dulgences to  one  who  had  enjoyed,  in  early 
life,  a  more  than  common  share,  I  had  prac- 
tised a  degree  of  economy,  at  variance  with 
my  usual  habits ;  and  when  idle  comments 
were  made  upon  my  lately  acquired  propen- 
sity to  spare  every  unnecessary  expense,  I 
ielt  a  secret  exultation  burning  in  my  cheeks, 
and  lighting  up  my  eye  with  more  happiness 
than  1  could  have  derived  from  any  merely 
selfish  gratification.  But  this  secret  spring 
of  njpymmi  was  destined  to  be  dried  up, 
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like  many  others  with  which  I  had  been 
wont  to  refresh  myself  in  the  wilderness  of 
life.  Grahame  could  now  economize ;  and 
he,  too,  had  his  hidden  purpose,  for  which 
he  toiled  and  hocurded.  A  calculation  as  ac- 
curate as  could  be  made,  of  all  that  I  had 
spent  upon  him  was  entered  into,  at  his  de- 
sire, by  his  sister,  and  the  supposed  amount 
laid  before  me  in  genuine  and  current  coin. 
I  resisted  with  all  the  spirit  that  was  left  roe, 
and  denied  the  correctness  of  the  sum — but 
all  in  vain.  There  was  something  cool  and 
imperative  in  his  manner,  that  awed  me  into 
obedience,  and  I  received  the  money  with 
that  sickness  of  soul  which  attends  most  fre- 
quently upon  its  resignation.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  have  induced  me  to  spend  this 
sum  upon  ipyself.  It  was  hid  in  a  secret  re- 
ceptacle, where  it  might  have  remained 
until  this  day,  had  not  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  sending  it  forth  through  a  more 
worthy  channel. 

The  health  of  Helen  Grahame  was  failing 
rapidly ;  and  when  the  summer  came  with 
its  wonted  respite  from  the  toils  of  education, 
it  appeared  highly  necessary  that  some  plan 
should  be  adopted,  to  restore  her  wasted 
powers,  and  enable  her  to  renew  her  accus- 
tomed labours.  Her  thoughts  were  so  far 
removed  from  all  false  delicacy  and  paltry 
pride,  that  she  could  accept  a  kindness  with 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  one  who  gives; 
and  when  I  pressed  upon  her  the  advice  of 
her  physician,  and  my  own  scheme  for  re- 
moving her  to  the  south  of  England,  she  an- 
swered me  with  tears  of  gratitude,  as  she 
would  wish  to  be  answered  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances herself. 

Mt  was  once,"  she  said,  "  the  happiness 
of  my  life  to  be  generous  and  bountiful.  It 
is  now  my  part  to  receive ;  and  I  thank  my 
God  that  I  have  one  friend,  who  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  assist  me.  We  are  depend- 
ent creatures,  bound  to  each  other  by  innu- 
merable obligations,  which  constitute  the 
strength  and  durability  of  social  fellowsliip. 
It  may  appear  to  those  who  think  super- 
ficially, more  noble  to  be  above  reeeivmf 
assistance ;  but,  were  all  loo  proud  to  ra- 
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ceive,  the  duty  of  giving  freely  and  cheer- 
fully would  find  no  room  to  operate ;  and  if 
none  were  willing  to  be  helped,  how  should 
we  exercise  the  Christian  graces  of  kindness 
and  charity  ?  I  have  struggled  hard  that  I 
might  not  cumber  the  ground,  nor  encroach 
upon  the  bounty  of  others.  Were  it  proba- 
ble that  you  would  ever  feel  the  want  of 
what  is  now  ministering  to  my  necessities, 
believe  me,  I  would  rather  die  than  prolong 
my  life,'  at  the  expense  of  injuring  you :  but 
you  tell  me,  and  I  cannot  doubt  your  word, 
that  you  are  well  able  to  assist  me ;  and  I 
will  not  deny  you  the  happiness  of  binding 
up  the  broken  reed." 

My  kind  father,  ever  too  indulgent  to  his 
children,  and  not  averse  to  my  project,  added 
more  than  was  sufficient  to  my  hoarded 
store ;  and  if,  when  I  set  off  with  my  pre- 
cious charge  to  the  southern  coast,  the  pulsa- 
tion of  my  heart  was  not  in  tune  with  perfect 
happiness,  the  fault  was  not  in  my  friend, 
nor  in  the  animating  sense  of  satisfaction 
which  attends  upon  our  kindest  and  most  di»- 
interested  actions.  Oflen,  as  we  proceeded 
slowly  on  our  journey,  was  the  countenance 
of  that  friend  turned  towards  me  with  looks 
of  inexpressible  tenderness,  while  she  pressed 
my  hand,  but  spoke  not;  for  there  was  even 
between  us  one  subject,  one  of  intense  and 
mutual  interest,  now  seemingly  forbidden. 
I,  at  least,  could  find  no  words  sufficient  for 
my  feelings,  and  Helen  struggled  long  with 
hers,  before  she  could  convey  an  idea  of 
them  to  me.  Nor  was  it  possible,  even 
then,  that  her  sympathy  could  be  equal  to 
my  need.  Hers  was  a  gentle  sjnrit,  heaven- 
ward bound,  passing  through  the  vale  of 
tears,  with  no  desire  but  to  point  out  the  ce- 
lestial city  to  other  wanderers  by  the  way, 
and  to  gather  in  the  nearest  and  dearest  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  the  sacred  walls.  I 
was  a  dweller  in  the  wilderness,  lighting  up 
my  lone  cave,  spreading  forth  my  store,  and 
preparing  rest  for  the  weary  traveller :  but 
the  traveller  had  passed  on,  and  the  desert 
was  more  dreary,  the  cave  more  lonely  than 
before.  I  knew  that  be  had  gone  forth  to 
seek  a  <<  better  land,"  and  that  all  who 


seek  may  find ;  yet  was  I  unable  to  bless 
parting  ibotsteps,  for  I  was  left  behind.  No ! 
it  was  impossible  that  Helen  Grahame  should 
wholly  sympathize  with  me.  Those  who 
live  for  heaven  cannot  feel  with  those  who 
live  for  earth. 

I,  who  had  prayed  that  the  wanderer 
might  be  reclaimed  in  any  way,  on  any 
terms,  and  had  added  in  the  fervour  of  the 
moment,  even  widiout  my  instmmeDtafily 
or  participation,  now  found  that  my  prayer 
was  granted,  and  adbiowledged  that  I  was 
not  happy.  Yes,  I  was  ahnost  happy,  when 
I  felt  the  play  of  the  gentle  breezes^  and  met 
the  pleased  and  animated  look  of  my  IKend 
afler  the  first  view  of  the  wide  ocean  had 
burst  upon  us,  as  we  descended  into  a  peace- 
ful valley,  where  the  green  slopes  and  the 
rich  luxuriance  of  foliage,  bespoke  a  mild 
and  genial  atmosphere,  such  as  the  wasted 
and  the  weary  delight  to  breathe. 

We  were  not  long  in  fixing  upon  a  low 
myrtle-wreathed  cottage  for  our  temporary 
residence,  where,  if  the  roses  were  not  ftir 
to  me,  the  woodbine  lovely,  and  the  jessamine 
sweet,  they  were  all  I  could  desire  for  Helen. 
In  her  enjoyment  I  sought  and  found  my 
own,  and  so  well  was  I  versed  in  the  art  of 
appearing  what  I  was  not,  that  this  exodleni 
and  guileless  creature  knew  little  of  the  sad- 
ness with  which  I  sometimes  looked  aromd 
upon  that  world  of  nature,  where  her  purer 
eye  beheld  enough  of  beauty,  ^ory,  and 
magnificence,  to  fill  the  anthems  of  celestial 
praise,  and  inspire  with  undying  melody  the 
harps  of  the  archangels. 

After  my  friend  had  retired  to  rest,  eame 
my  hour  of  melancholy,  when  no  eye  was 
upon  me  but  that  of  the  great  Father  of  the 
universe,  whom  I  was  not  serving :  when  no 
step  was  near,  and  yet  I  marked  in  the  wide 
expanse  before  me  the  foot-printa  of  a  God, 
at  whose  shrine  I  was  not  ofiering  up  my 
heart :  when  the  blue  skies,  the  ahining  stan^ 
and  the  silent  vault  of  Heaven  were  abon 
me,  and  I  was  not  bowing  before  the  majcstf 
of  their  creator,  nor  acknowledging  his 
pire  in  my  souL 

For  a  short  time,  the  invalid  reriTedi  and 
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we  vpoke  of  the  futore,  as  those  converse 
who  expect  to  share  a  long  life  together ;  but 
thk  transient  hope  soon  failed  us,  and  I  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  carry  on  our  conversation 
beyond  the  present  hour.  Helen  assisted 
me ;  lor  death  was  no  new  subject  of  contem- 
plation to  her,  and  whether  she  spoke  of  this 
world  or  the  next,  her  heart  was  full  of  hope 
and  trust 

We  were  seated  together  one  sunny  mom- 
tog,  with  the  door  of  our  cottage  thrown 
open  to  admit  the  refreshing  breezes  that 
waved  the  light  sprigs  of  jessamine,  and 
mingled  its  perfume  with  the  clustering  rose, 
when  Helen  asked  me  if  I  did  not  wonder  at 
her  apparent  indifference  about  her  worldly 
eoncems. 

"You  see  me  here,"  said  she,  ^almost 
pennyless,  my  strength  fkiling,  and  the  time 
fast  approaching,  when,  unless  something  un- 
expected should  occur,  I  must  return  to  ar- ' 
duous  duties,  which  I  am  rapidly  becoming 
less  able  to  perform.'' 

I  replied,  it  was,  indeed,  a  most  perplexing 
situation. 

**  And  yet  I  do  not  fear,'^  she  continued* 
"  There  is  sometimes  a  veil  mercifully  drawn 
over  what  we  are  unable  to  look  upon.  I 
pretend  to  no  prophetic  vision  ;  but  have  we 
not  lieard  of  instances  in  which  the  mother 
has  been  permitted  to  forget  her  child,  so 
that  the  thought  of  its  orphan  helplessness 
did  not  imbitter  her  dying  hour  ?  Is  it  not 
the  fame  merciful  hand  that  is  now  closing 
my  eyes  to  the  mysterious  future,  in  order 
that  I  may  trust  more  entirely  to  my  Hea- 
venly Father.  My  fi-iend,"  she  continued, 
stretching  out  lo  roe  her  emaciated  hand 
^you  who  have  supplied  to  me  all  the  tender 
offices  of  a  sister,— I  know  not  whether  the 
happy  hours  we  have  lately  spent  together 
are  ordained  to  be  the  last  and  the  sweetest; 
hot  as  I  have  always  wished  to  be  a  faitliful 
monitress  to  you,  so  now  I  would  leave,  if 
we  must  indeed  be  torn  asunder,  my  parting 
charge  upon  your  heart  Endeavour  to  live 
more  to  yourself^  or  ratlier,  more  to  your 
God;  and  while,  as  a  practical  Christian, 
you  negleei  none  of  the  duties  enjoined  us 


towaMs  our  fellow-creatures,  hold  yourself 
more  separate  from  the  world.  Your  hour 
of  trial  has  not  yet  come,  and,  oh !  that  it 
never  may!  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
world,  nor  would  complain  of  its  unkindness; 
but  as  a  master,  it  is  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  its 
service  wretched  slavery." 

My  (Kend  paused,  after  uttering  these 
words,  and  we  both  looked  out  in  silence  to- 
wards the  blue  sea,  where  a  few  white  sails 
were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  the  waves  just 
ruffled  by  the  summer  gale,  fell  upon  the 
shore  with  a  distant  and  monotonous  sound. 

Our  musings  were  interrupted  by  the  rapid 
approach  of  a  well  known  stepi  In  an  in- 
stant, Grahame  stood  before  us,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  critical  stage  of  his  sister's  mal- 
ady, gave  utterance  at  once  to  the  glad  tid- 
ings he  had  brought 

^  Helen,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  I  am  an  inde- 
pendent man !  I  can  now  repay  your  kind- 
ness. My  uncle  in  Scotland  is  dead,  and  I 
am  proved  to  be  his  heir.  My  own  Helen, 
let  me  hear  you  say  how  happy  we  shall 
once  more  be  together." 

Helen  had  started  from  her  seat,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  her  brother.  Her  hands 
and  eyes  were  raised  to  Heaven,  and  one 
burst  of  gratitude  had  passed  her  lips,  when 
a  sudden  flush  of  crimson  rushed  into  her 
cheeks,  spreading  with  a  rapid  and  burning 
glow  over  her  temples  and  forehead,  while 
she  sunk  back,  supported  only  by  her  bro- 
theHk  arms.  For  one  moment,  her  counte- 
nance was  lighted  up  with  a  faint  smile.  It 
was  the  last  effort  of  expiring  nature,  and 
my  first,  my  only  friend,  was  no  more. 

She  was  buried  in  a  quiet  church-yard  in 
that  sequestered  valley,  where  tlie  early 
blighted,  the  feeble,  and  the  (kiling,  still  re- 
sort; but  where  the  genial  airs  too  oflen 
sought  in  vain,  visit  none  more  lovely,  or 
more  worthy  to  be  Isved.  We  left  her  lowly 
grave  to  the  solitude  of  that  woodland  scene 
to  the  sprinkling  of  wild  flowers,  the  song  of 
summer  birds,  and  the  unceasing  murmur  of 
the  ocean  wa\'es.  We  left  her  grave,  where 
we  had  wept  together,  and  returned  again 
to  the  busy  and  tumultuous  world. 
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There  waa  nothing  on  the  journey  to  cheer 
or  revive  my  drooping  spirilB.  Grahanie 
neither  sought,  nor  offered  consolation.  He 
was  deeply  afiected — perhaps,  too  deeply,  to 
think  of  me ;  for  had  there  not  occurred  one 
short  interval  of  notice,  the  nature  of  which 
rendered  it  infinitely  worse  than  none,  I 
should  scarcely  have  supposed  him  to  be 
conscious  of  my  presence.  We  were  pur- 
suing our  melancholy  way  in  silence,  when 
he  suddenly  addressed  me  in  a  very  serious 
manner  on  the  subject  of  economy,  a  prelude 
which  introduced  once  more  the  return  of 
the  mm  of  money  I  had  expended  upon  my 
lost  friend.  In  vain  I  attempted  to  remon- 
strate ;  I  could  not  find  one  word  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  denying  me  this 
last  poor  consolation.  The  money  was 
placed  in  my  hand,  and  I  grasped  it  uncon- 
sciously, without  once  glancing  at  the  sum, 
while  he  went  on,  hinting  at  the  need  I  might 
one  day  feel  of  that  bounty  which  I  bestowed 
too  profusely.  His  words  conveyed  no  mean- 
ing to  my  ear  at  the  time ;  I  only  felt  that  he 
spoke  daggers ;  but  ailer  circumstances  con- 
vinced roe  that  he  was  acting  the  friendly 
part  of  preparing  me  for  a  cidamity  which  he 
had  good  cause  to  apprehend.  This  short 
communication  over,  we  fell  again  into  our 
former  silence.  I  wept,  but  my  tears  were 
not  all  for  the  departed ;  and  in  this  unsocial 
manner,  the  journey  was  completed.  Weary 
and  dispirited,  leaning  on  an  arm  that  sup- 
ported me  because  I  was  a  necessary  burden, 
I  reached  my  father's  door.  The  night  was 
far  advanced,  but  all  seemed  bustle  and  un- 
settlement  within. 

"  Have  you  had  company  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  was  the  ready  reply  of  my  cousin 
Jane,  accompanied  with  a  look  of  meaning, 
which,  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  longed  to  un- 
derstand. More  assiduous  than  usual  in  her 
attentions,  she  followed  me  to  my  own  cham- 
ber, where  my  sister  was  waiting  to  receive 
me ;  and  her  embrace  being  also  more  warm 
Uian  usual,  I  felt  certain  that  some  influence 
was  at  work,  with  which  I  was  unacquainted. 
Some  secret  spring  of  excitement  had  evi- 
dently been  opened — of  excitement  that  was 


not  altogether  joy,  for  there  were  traces  of 
recent  tears,  which,  when  I  asked  for  my 
father,  flowed  afresh. 

^  What  is  the  matter  V  said  I.  <  What 
can  have  happened  amongst  y3u  '  I  see 
both  smiles  and  tears.  Tell  me,  that  I  may 
share  in  one  or  both." 

The  mystery  was  soon  unravelled.  My 
father's  affairs  had,  for  some  time,  been  ad- 
vancing towards  a  fearfbl  crisis,  (^ahame 
had  made  this  discovery,  and,  unable  to  ex- 
tricate or  assist  him,  had  done  what  he  eould, 
in  the  way  of  lightening  his  burdens^  by 
offering  his  hand  to  my  sister,  for  whom  be 
had  lately  entertained  the  highest  admiratkMi. 
This  intelligence  was  communicated  to  me ; 
and  the  latter  part  of  it,  as  if  I  were  alto- 
gether unconcerned,  and  would,  of  ooorse, 
rejoice  in  my  sister's  good  fortune ;  for  the 
death  of  Grahame's  uncle,  added  to  his  own 
continued  stability  of  conduct,  rendered  the 
match  in  every  way  desirable.  Did  I  re- 
joice? Ask  those  who  have  striven,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  to  divest  their  hearts 
of  selfishness,  to  inure  themselves  to  torture, 
and  to  live  only  on  the  happiness  of  others- 
ask  them  whether  the  natural  glow  of  human 
feeling  is  ever  totally  extinguished — and  yoa 
will  be  able  to  imagine  whether  I  could  re- 
joice. 

Ailer  adding  to  the  intelligence,  whith  I 
thought  sufficient  already,  that,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  sudden  winding-up  of  my  fathei^ 
affairs,  it  had  been  concluded  to  fix  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  my  sister's  marriage,  I  was 
left  alone,  with  many  kind  wishes  that  1 
might  sleep  well,  and  arise  refreshed  from 
the  fatigues  of  my  journey. 

The  vulgar  adage,  that  ^  misfortunes 
never  come  singly,"  has  often  given  rise  to 
thankfulness  in  my  heart,  tliat  thus  we  are 
spared  a  degree  of  suffering  which  might 
otherwise  be  intolerable.  It  is  impossible  to 
feel,  with  equal  poignancy,  two  calamities  at 
once ;  and,  consequently,  while  two  strokes 
fell  upon  me,  I  endured  only  the  agony  of 
one. 

The  wedding-day  passed  over  as  soek 
things  usually  do.    My  father  appeared  at 


breakfast  in  the  morning,  hurried  over  hii 
part  of  the  ceremony,  and  oAen  turned,  when 
he  felt  that  enquiring  eyes  were  upon  him. 
My  dremea  bad  been  prepared  for  me ;  and 
1  acted  my  automaton  part,  witliout  any  clear 
perception  of  what  was  passing.  1  was  to 
accompany  my  sister  as  her  brideVmaid; 
and,  when  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  my  father,  was  told,  that  my  aunt  and 
cousin  were  much  more  fitting  helps,  and 
that  my  duty  was  to  support  my  sister,  and 
susiain  her  spirits.  "  And  who  is  to  support 
me  V  said  I,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart ; 
but  1  neither  resisted,  nor  complained ;  and 
the  bridal  party  set  off  (the  newspapers  said, 
io  high  glee)  for  a  tour  on  the  continent 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Deal  NO  my  six  months'  residence  on  the 
continent,  dark  passages  in  the  annals  of  our 
family  occurred.  The  alteration  in  my  fa- 
ther's circumstances,  the  falling  away  of 
trusted  friends,  and  the  dishonour  thrown 
upon  his  name,  were  calamities  which  he 
I  met  with  apparent  fortitude,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  life.  Beneath  the  skies  of  Italy, 
this  melancholy  event  was  communicated  to 
his  children,  who  were  tlien  too  distant  to 
return,  with  any  hope  of  being  able  to  per- 
form the  last  sad  duties  of  affection:  nor  was 
it,  until  wearied  with  our  continental  ram- 
bles, and  wishing  for  more  settled  habits, 
that  we  bid  adieu  to  the  shores  of  France,  and 
niled  for  our  native  country ;  where  a  home, 
supplied  with  all  the  comforts,  and  embel- 
Uslied  with  many  of  the  elegances  of  life,  was 
prepared  for  our  reception — a  home  that  was 
no  home  to  me ;  for  there  is  something  in 
dependence  upon  others,  in  being  an  useless 
attactiment  to  a  family  of  which  you  are  not 
by  right  a  member,  which  drives  the  heart 
out  of  doors,  however  comfortably  the  per- 
son may  be  provided  for.  During  the  sea- 
son of  visiting  and  receiving  visitors,  I  was, 
however,  very  much  at  ease  on  the  seore  of 


usefulness,  for  the  entertainment  of  promis- 
cuous guests  was  decidedly  my  q>here  of 
excellence.  My  sister  felt  this  and  valued 
me  accordingly ;  for,  whenever  I  forgot  my 
duty,  grew  silent,  and  fell  back  by  a  sudden 
transition  of  thought  into  the  aching  void  of 
my  own  bosom,  I  was  reprimanded,  stirred 
up,  and  requested  to  be  more  entertaining, 
until  my  situation  sometimes  reminded  me 
of  that  of  the  caged  inhabitant  of  the  wilds, 
when  poked  out  and  made  to  roar  and  play 
tricks  for  the  edification  of  the  insatiate  mob. 

My  powers  of  pleasing,  seldom  exercised 
in  vain,  again  obtained  for  me  that  popular- 
ity 1  had  once  enjoyed,  and  with  it  those 
racking  demands  upon  my  time  and  talents 
which  had  frittered  them  away  before.  If 
less  interested  than  formerly  in  the  business 
of  making  friends,  I  was,  perhaps,  more  pa- 
tient and  complying,  from  a  painful  and  hu- 
miliating sense  of  my  altered  and  helpless 
situation :  and  thus  with  the  increase  of  my 
intimate  associates,  my  expenses  were  in- 
creased also  \  for  tliere  were  tender-hearted 
creatures  who  wept  at  parting,  and  would 
not  be  pacified  without  a  promise  of  corree- 
pondence ;  young  gendemen  who  did  every- 
thing but  offer  me  their  hands,  and,  amongst 
tlie  rest,  wrote  for  a  letter  of  advice  every 
week,  protesting  that  I  was  the  only  person 
who  had  power  to  influence  their  lives ;  be- 
sides the  whole  community  to  supply  with 
keepsakes,  tokens  of  affection,  and  what  not 
Resources  I  had  none,  and  my  brother's  lib- 
erality was  the  last  I  would  willingly  have 
encroached  upon ;  so  that  notwithstanding 
the  comforts  of  his  home,  which  I  was  oAen 
pressed  to  regard  as  my  own,  I  lost  all  for- 
titude to  behold  my  three  letters  every  morn- 
ing, to  draw  upon  him  for  the  constant  hire 
of  carriages  and  other  expenses  attendant 
upon  tiie  social  life  I  was  leading,  and  de- 
termined to  seek  a  residence  where  I  could 
economise  and  live  more  privately. 

I  had,  or  believed  I  had,  innumerable 
friends,  and  I  now  resolved  to  favour  them 
with  some  of  those  long  visits  which  they 
had  so  ol\en  solicited.  What  I  am  about  to 
relate  of  these  friends  may  tppenr  to  miUtAia 
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against  that  benevolence  and  good- will  which 
long  experience  has  taught  me  to  believe 
does  really  exist  amongst  mankind,  and 
which  it  would  be  both  unjust  and  ungrate- 
fal  in  me  to  attach  witli  doubt  or  suspicion. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  great  deal  of 
personal  kindness  may  be  found  in  the  world, 
and  those  who  complain  of  the  contrary 
have,  surely,  never  looked  for  it  in  a  right 
spirit  For  my  own  part  I  have  little  doubt 
that  more  than  one  family  would  willingly 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  entire  charge 
of  my  maintenance,  that  many  would  have 
freely  ministered  to  my  necessities,  out  of 
their  own  means,  that  all  were  kinder  to  me 
than  I  deserved,  and  that  the  distressing  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  was  involved,  were 
not  owing  so  much  to  any  fault  of  theirs  as 
to  my  own  mistaken  views  of  human  life, 
and  that  which  ought  to  be  our  chief  object 
in  journeying  through  it 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  arising 
from  a  multitude  of  friends,  is  that  of  being 
the  recipient  of  advice  from  them  all ;  so  that 
a  soul  of  adamant  alone  can  remain  unsha- 
ken in  its  determination,  while  subject  to  the 
influence  of  opinions  so  various  and  contend- 
ing. On  the  present  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
all  others,  in  which  I  was  called  upon  to  act, 
my  friends  poured  in  upon  my  attention  their 
different  sentiments  respecting  the  steps  I 
was  about  to  take.  I  listened,  consulted,  and 
listened  again.  Each  night  undid  what  the 
day  had  done,  and  the  comments  of  the 
morning  undermined  the  convictions  of  the 
night  But  there  were  moving  springs 
within  my  own  heart,  which  my  friends  were 
unable  to  take  into  account  Independently 
of  pecuniary  considerations,  there  were 
melancholy  associations  attached  to  my  sis- 
ter's home,  which  I  should  have  been  sorry, 
had  any  one  possessed  the  penetration  to 
discover. 

That  woman  must  have  an  undisciplined 
mind,  indeed,  who  can  harbour  for  tlie  hus- 
band of  another,  one  thought  that  militates 
against  her  happiness ;  but  I  own,  I  could 
not  contemplate  the  domestic  scene  at  my 
lister's  fire-side,  without  being  made  doubly 


sensible  of  my  own  forlorn  and  unprotected 
situation.  I  could  not  feel  that  Grahame 
was  my  brother.  I  could  not  attain  the  art 
which  the  Greek  philosopher  esteemed  more 
highly  than  that  of  memory — the  art  of  for- 
getting. 

People  reason  superficially,  when  they  talk 
about  the  prudence  or  imprudence  of  our  ac- 
tions. They  see  the  surface  only,  and  know 
not  what  lies  beneath,  which  we,  who  have 
been  plunged  into  deep  waters,  may  be  strug- 
gling to  escape  from.  They  perceive  not  the 
bright  vision  in  the  distance,  which  lores  ui 
on — they  feel  not  the  tliorns  under  oor  fee^ 
nor  know  the  hidden  snares  of  a  path  where 
flowers  have  been  scattered. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  I  led  my  sister,  to  try 
my  fortune  on  the  precarious  footing  of  that 
aflection  which  had  risen  up,  and  been  nur- 
tured under  the  sun  of  prosperity.  My  firrt 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  heart  of  a  very 
eariy  friend,  to  whom  I  had  written,  stating 
the  pleasure  I  intended  doing  myself  and  her. 
She  received  ifle  with  kindness,  it  ia  tnie,lnit 
wishing  to  be  quite  candid,  told  me,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  I  had  fixed  upon  the  very 
time  when  she  was  tmavoidably  roost  en- 
gaged. However,  she  would  make  no  alnui- 
ger  of  me.  I  begged  she  would  not,  and  aa- 
sured  her,  I  had  no  objection  to  be  left  ahma 

This  lady  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian ;  1  be- 
lieve a  good  woman,  but  certainly  one  who 
would  never  heal  a  broken  heart  Her  plea- 
sure, (I  will  not  say  her  pride,)  was  in  reeti- 
fying  abuses,  dragging  hidden  things  to 
light,  and  making  the  world  go  her  own  way. 
I  had  thought  her  severe  even  when  we 
shared  the  gladsome  days  of  girlish  glee  to- 
gether ;  but  an  unusually  plain  person,  and ; 
forbidding  manners  having  repelled  many  of'' 
her  associates,  her  temper  had  become  soured 
by  the  absence  of  those  mutual  kind  offieet 
which  sweeten  life,  and  soften  down  itit  rag- 
ged passages. 

Miss  Sharpe  was  sparing  in  all  persondl 
indulgences,  and  strenuously  recommended 
others  to  be  the  same ;  a  piece  of  advice 
which  she  assisted  them  to  adopt  by  exclud- 
ing all  temptations  from  her  domeatie  tMh 
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iMhrnenC  Still  she  was  kind;  and,  in  the 
niid«t  of  her  hard  (are  and  home-dealing, 
would  press  upon  me  the  welcome  of  the 
heart,  and  urge  my  remaining  with  her,  for 
reasons  peculiar  to  heivelf ;  because  she  had 
great  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  me  good,  by 
beating  off  all  the  superfluities  of  my  cha- 
raeier,  and  reducing  me  to  the  measure  of 
that  narrow  space,  which  she  took  good  care 
I  should  not  ibrget  was  allotted  lo  me  In  the 
creation. 

I  have  oAen  thought  the  power  of  sympa- 
thy extended  far  beyond  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  it,  else  why  that  mjrsterious  at- 
tmetioQ  between  individuals  who  know  little 
of  each  other^s  real  character.  Even  within 
the  guarded  circle  of  Miss  Sharpe's  associ- 
ates I  (bund  some  to  whom  I  could  confide 
my  thoughts,  and  many  more  who  trusted 
theirs  to  me;  but  m  these  moments  of  social 
inieroourse  I  was  watched  with  such  a  scru- 
tinixing  eye,  that  the  pleasure  was  hardly 
worth  the  price  paid  lor  it; — I  sometimes 
talked  too  much,  at  other  times  too  little,  al- 
ways said  something  that  would  have  been 
better  unsaid ;  and  so  invariably  acted  unbe- 
comingly, that  I  was  tempted  to  call  in  ques- 
tioQ  the  real  regard  of  my  friend,  for  one 
whose  conduct  and  manners  afforded  her  so 
little  satisfaction.  I  was  then  told  it  was 
wounded  vanity  that  made  me  doubt  her  af- 
Ibetion ;  that  1  had  lived  so  much  on  flattery 
1  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  truth,  and  that 
■qr  friend  had  always  thought  me  exceed- 
ingly vain.  I  could  not  but  wonder  why  this 
wholesome  intelligence  had  never  been  com- 
municated to  me  before.  Alas !  the  season 
of  adversity  is  too  often  made  choice  of  for 
the  telling  of  home  truths,  and  the  correction 
of  faults  that  were  willingly  borne  with  in 
our  prosperous  da3rs.  How  is  if  that  the 
world  peribrms  so  much  more  faithfully  its 
stem  duties  to  the  poor  than  to  the  richi 
That  those  who  have  not  one  worldly  wish 
ungratified,  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
preach  patience  and  humility  to  the  fallen, 
while  they  fail  lo  whisper  a  word  of  censure 
to  those  who  are  above  them  1  Would  not 
a  sUght  ellbrt  of  moral  courage  sometimes 


turn  the  bitter  and  unwelcome  tide  into 
channels  where  it  is  more  needed  ? — a  slight 
touch  of  Christian  charity  withdraw  it  from 
the  low  places  already  deluged  by  the  waters 
of  affliction? 

Although  Miss  Sharpe  professed  to  love 
candour  above  every  thing,  I  observed  that 
few  people  were  candid  with  her ;  and  there- 
fore determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  re- 
turning the  compliment.  It  was  alwajrs  pain- 
ful to  me  to  dwell  upon  the  failings  of  my 
friends,  either  to  themselves  or  to  others ;  so 
I  ventured  warily,  and  with  great  delicacy, 
to  hint  at  the  beauty  of  gentleness  of  man- 
ners ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  hint  understood, 
than  a  storm  burst  forth  for  which  I  was  lit- 
tle prepared,  and,  in  the  rage  of  the  moment, 
harsh  things  were  said  that  would  have 
driven  a  spirit,  even  more  subdued  than  mine, 
to  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  I  believe  my 
friend  was  sorry  afterwards  that  she  had 
compelled  me  to  leave  her  before  the  work 
of  reformation  was  completed.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  her  endeavours  were  kindly  in- 
tended to  promote  my  good, bother  reme- 
dies were  too  severe  for  my  constitution,  and 
I  left  her  with  the  conviction  more  than  ever 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  love  those  who  will  not  let  us  have  a 
single  fault— just  as  impossible  as  to  thank 
the  doctor  who  declares  his  determination  to 
follow  up  the  application  of  probe,  caustic, 
and  bitter  draught,  until  every  constitutional 
malady,  even  the  lameness  with  which  we 
were  bom,  shall  be  removed. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  upon  a 
safer,  though  less  rocky  foundation.  Mrs. 
Frank  Burton  was  a  lady  whom  I  had  form- 
erly known  as  a  lively,  handsome,  and  al- 
most fascinating  country  belle ;  with  bright 
black  hair,  dark  eye«,  round  face,  and  never 
fading  bloom.  She  had  been  a  celebrated 
horsewoman,  a  loud  random  talker,  and 
something  of  a  coquette ;  and  I  felt  a  good 
deal  of  curkMity  to  know  what  sort  of  figure 
she  would  make  when  adorned  with  matron- 
ly honours.  There  was  but  one  kind  of 
character  which  Mrs.  Burton  could  be — a 
saucy  afiectkmate  wife,  a  foolishly  indulgant 
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fiv  and  wide  iVoin  home,  because  they  knew 
the  hoar  wcmid  not  be  long  in  coming,  when 
they  would  be  Kverally  hunted,  caught,  and 
put  to  bed,  he  who  was  the  beet  runner,  last 
of  course. 

It  was  with  regret  I  discovered,  even  on 
the  finit  day  of  my  visit,  that  Mrs.  Burton 
was  not  a  woman  to  sit  down  with  on  the  still* 
neas  of  evening.  I  had  calculated  upon 
nadioff  a  great  deal  to  beguile  the  monotony 
oT  my  life  in  the  country,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose^ had  brought  my  own  books,  not  ex- 
peeting  much  from  the  library  of  Mr.  Frank 
Burton :  but  my  friend  so  of\en  interrupted 
with  exclamations  foreign  to  the  subject, 
so  exceedingly  inattenti\'e  when  I  read 
aloud,  and  yawned  so  desperately  when  I 
was  silent  for  ten  minutes,  that  I  found  even 
here,  where  one  would  have  almost  felt  at 
liberty  to  do  or  to  be  any  thing,  it  was  neces- 
sary I  should  set  aside  my  ovin  gratification 
and  endeavour  to  be  more  generally  aj^ree- 
able.  Mrs.  Burton,  with  all  her  kindness, 
was  a  plain  spoken  woman,  and  scrupled  not 
to  tell  me  she  was  disappointed  that  I  did 
not  let  her  more  into  what  had  been  going 
on  in  tiie  world  since  we  parted.  ^Tell 
me,"  said  she,  ^some  droll  stories  about 
those  odd  people,  the  Prinkeis.  By  the  bye, 
has  the  old  maid  with  the  pink  no«e  had  an 
ofler  yet  ?  Or  did  any  one  ever  come  at  the 
bottom  of  that  mystery  about  the  coachman  ? 
And  the  poor  little  man  that  used  to  peep 
oat  of  his  high  window  whenever  tlie  dogs 
barked  ?  But,  never  mind  -now,  I  have  a 
whole  boiling  of  preserves  to  tie  duv/n  before 
the  folks  come.  Only  just  tliink  !  and  then  I 
have  to  dress.  Let  me  give  you  a  hint 
this  aAemoon,  Gary,  to  make  the  best  of 
yourwif.  1  have  a  beau  for  yon.''  And  she 
ltd  the  room  with  a  knowing  wink  that  spoke 
great  tilings  for  my  future  settlement 

For  my  own  purti  I  was  fur  from  being 
soliriUHis  about  any  beau  that  this  good  wo- 
man might  provide  tor  nie,  although  few  people 
eould  be  more  in  want  tlian  I  wasof  a  settled 
home ;  for  I  was  entirely  without  resources, 
except  what  my  brother's  bounty  supplied. 


and  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  in- 
volved me  either  in  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
or  a  great  deal  of  meanness.  To  please  my 
friend,  however,  as  a  duty  I  owed  in  return 
for  her  hospitality,  I  dressed  myself  in  the 
manner  which  I  doubted  not  she  would  think 
most  becoming,  with  a  variety  of  colours, 
and  the  display  of  my  most  costly  ornaments ; 
and  her  raptures  on  my  first  entering  the 
drawing  room,  where  she  was  still  busy  ar- 
ranging the  furniture  and  dusting  the  man- 
tel-piece, fully  repaid  me  for  the  violence  I 
had  done  to  my  natural  taste. 

The  guests  arrived  at  an  early  hour, 
while  the  aAemoon  sun  was  yet  shining  hot 
upon  the  flower-beds.  I  stood  at  the  window 
watching  them  alight,  and,  when  a  spruce 
young  man  rode  up  on  a  high-mettled  hun- 
ter, my  friend  gave  me  a  smart  pinch  upon 
the  arm,  before  she  turned  round  to  receive 
the  first  modey  group  of  visitors.  I  thought 
this  evening  would  surely  be  the  dullest  of 
my  life^  and  had  almost  resigned  every  hope 
of  exerting  myself  to  any  purpose,  when  per- 
ceiving the  great  deference  paid  to  my  ap- 
pearance, I  began  to  increase  in  self-impor- 
tance, and  this  sensation  being  by  no  means 
an  unpleasant  one,  my  good  humour  in- 
creased also,  and  I  benevolently  resolved  to 
turn  that  importance  to  the  advantage  of  the 
company.  At  this  gracious  moment,  my 
promised  beau  made  his  appearance.  He 
looked  at  me  and  scarcely  at  any  thing  else ; 
nor  was  1  averse  to  look  again  when  I  heard 
him  announced  as  Mr.  Burton,  of  whom  I 
had  oAon  heard,  as  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
family,  and  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  a  hand- 
some estate,  much  in  want  of  a  lady  wife  to 
grace  his  eutablif^hment  From  him  my  at- 
tention was  quickly  diverted  hy  the  face  of 
my  worthy  little  frirnd,  twitched  all  over 
into  meaning,  while  slie  presented  me  to  her 
brother,  for  there  was  no  opportunity  of  say- 
ing audibly.  **  This  is  the  lady  1  have  so  oAen 
recommended." 

The  brotlier  was  a  decided  improvement 
upon  Mr.  Frank  Burton.  He  really  had  some 
notion  of  books,  and  had  made  himself  so  well 
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acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  own  estate 
that  he  could  talk  about  Roman  roads  and 
tlie  Roman  method  of  constructing  walls. 

Alas!  timt  refinement  should  spoil  half 
our  pleasures,  while  it  makes  us  but  a  poor 
recompense  by  purifying  the  other  half  until 
they  are  too  exquisite  to  last  1 

Spurred  on  by  the  vanity  of  being  the  star 
of  this  evening,  I  laid  aside  all  the  refinement 
I  could  spare  without  loathing  myself,  and 
was  '  hale  fellow  well  met,'  witli  all  the  stout 
matrons,  country  damsels,  old  squires  and 
young  bucks,  who  drank  their  dozen  cups 
of  tea,  eat  their  proportion  of  plum-cake, 
talked  scandal,  and  played  cards  at  Mrs. 
Burton's  party.  It  was,  for  aught  I  know,  a 
pleasant  evening  to  all  the  other  guests — to 
me  it  was  not 

On  the  following  morning,  while  my  friend 
was  occupied  as  usual  in  her  domestic  tur- 
moils, greatly  increased  on  this  occasion  by 
the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  preceding  day, 
I  was  seated  alone,  and,  while  lost  in  a  kind 
of  reverie  composed  of  floating  pictures  of 
my  own  future  fate,  and  indefinite  specula- 
tions as  to  the  real  character  of  this  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, how  he  would  be  likely  to  acquit  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  and  many 
other  strange  thoughts  f^r  a  stranger  as  I 
was  then, — the  man  himself  appeared,  and 
accosted  me  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  He  said  his  man  had  brought 
along  with  him  a  capital  lady's  nag,  and  if  I 
was  fond  of  riding  it  should  be  saddled  im- 
mediately. I  looked  out,  the  sun  was  bright, 
the  atmosphere  fresh  and  invigorating;  I 
consented,  and  we  set  off  for  a  long  morn- 
ing's ride. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  make  interest 
with  a  woman,  does  well  to  lend  her  a  good 
horse  and  accompany  her  through  green 
lane«  and  woody  slopes,  where  the  tramp- 
ling of  the  hoofs  is  scarcely  heard  upon  the 
sofl  turf.  Whatever  affords  us  real  pleasure 
we  are  disposed  to  like,  and  i\e  transition 
from  the  animal  to  its  master  is  not  so  great 
but  that  a  kind  and  grateful  heart  may 
sometimes  be  induced  to  make  it 

Mr.  Burton  and  I  soon  discovered  that  a 


summer's  morning  was  not  the  best  time  for 
riding,  and  his  sister's  eariy  tea  afibrded  vs 
a  much  more  interesting  opportunity  of  am- 
bling through  the  lanes ;  sometimes  wlifle 
the  lengthened  shadows  lay  in  cool  relief 
upon  the  ground,  and,  sometimes,  when  the 
moon  was  shining  tlirough  the  silvery  misis 
of  twilight  How  oflen  did  I  wish*  during 
these  excursions,  that  my  kind  companioo 
would  be  willing  to  remain  silent,  and  just 
keep  a  little  way  behind,  or  that  I  could  dose 
my  eyes  to  his  plebeian  person,  and  my  ewt 
to  his  coarse  brogue.  With  what  satisfiie- 
tion  eould  I  then  have  looked  from  the  hlU 
where  he  took  me  to  obtain  a  distant  view  of 
the  domain  which  he  was  proud  to  eall  faii^ 
and  with  what  fondness  might  I  have  ca- 
ressed the  faithful  animal  whicli,  he  was 
pleased  to  call  mine. 

When  a  man  gives  you  his  horse  it  has  a 
serious  sound;  and  the  woman  who  does 
not  wish  an  offer  of  himself  to  fuHow,  wodd 
do  well  to  ride  no  more.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  one  of  the  last  of  my  wishes  that 
Mr.  Burton  should  present  his  large  band  to 
me,  and  yet  I  rode  out  with  him  again 
and  again,  helping  out  his  few  ideas  with  so 
many  of  my  own,  and  supplying  him  widi 
words  when  at  a  loss,  as  if  from  the  veiy 
sympathy  of  my  mind,  that  we  did  vastly 
well  together,  and  he  at  least  was  peiieedy 
satisfied ;  for  my  habitual  mode  of  appear- 
ing pleased  lefl  liim  little  room  to  doubt  tet 
I  was  so  with  him.  I  was  living  too  amongst 
those  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  su- 
perior being,  and  I  sometimes  questioned 
whether  I  should  not  be  more  fastidious  this 
wise  to  throw  away  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing what  his  sister  was  pleased  to  call  a 
^Jine  catch? 

Amongst  the  many  arts  which  I  had 
learned  in  my  -intercourse  with  the  worid, 
was  that  of  warding  ofi^  or  bringing  on  an 
offer  of  marriage,  with  so  much  tact  and  deli- 
cacy, tliat  none  but  the  most  penetrating,  or 
the  most  ill-natured  could  accuse  me  of  design. 
On  the  present  occasion  however,  I  had  to 
contend  with  so  strong  a  determination  to 
that  fatal  point,  that  I  found  I  must  either  givt 
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op  my  pleannt  ambling  altogether,  involve 
myielf  in  a  very  diiagreeable  dilemma,  or 
leave  the  liospitable  roof  of  the  Burtont, 
where  I  wat  at  leait  lure  of  a  heartfelt  and 
genuine  welcome:  nor  was  it  until  I  reeolved 
upoo  tlue  laat  alternative,  that  I  felt  the 
fttrong  hold  tlieae  cheerful  and  unpretending 
people  had  upon  my  regard.  By  adopting 
Ihsir  habiti,  and  laying  before  them  my 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  facte  and  per- 
•one  (and  tliey  wanted  nothing  more)  I  liad 
become  a  general  favourite,  and  had  good 
reason  to  believe  tliat  the  early  and  late  par- 
liee  of  Mm.  Frank  Burton  had  never  been 
•0  brilliant  before. 

I  had  not  at  firtt  quite  understood  what 
people  of  vulgar  and  empty  minds  are  most 
in  wrant  of  for  amusement,  but  I  was  per- 
fectiy  initiated  now,  and  could  peck  at  the 
imperfections  of  my  superiors,  laugh  at 
round  backs  and  crooked  noses,  wonder 
whether  those  who  were  better  dresced  than 
myself  liad  paid  tlieir  Christmas  bills,  set 
down  all  methodists  fur  hypocrites,  interlard 
my  eonversatiun  with  a  liltle  country  slang, 
and,  finally,  fill  up  the  ctiapter  of  fully  by 
fidieuling  what  I  did  not  undeniand. 

Thus  had  my  time  been  spent;  and,  be- 
cause thus  spending  it,  had  obtained  for  me 
unbounded  atlmiration,  I  fell  some  regret  at 
taking  leave  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Burton,  and 
receiving  the  tenderest  adieus  of  her  wealthy 
brother,  which,  however,  he  kindly  promised 
with  a  look  intended  to  be  expressive,  should 
not  be  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FkoM  tne  hospitable  home  of  the  Bur- 
I  tons  I  made  a  sudden  and  almost  startling 
[  iniiisition  to  the  residence  of  my  most  oris- 
torniric  friend—perhaps  I  ought  rattier  to 
.  Kiy  niy  iir<)imintance,  for  Mni.  Arundel  had 
j  never  puMcs^ed  enough  of  tlie  milk  of  hu- 
i  miui  kindness  to  sweeten  our  ntercourse  into 


friendship.  She  was,  however,  a  very  de- 
sirable sort  of  person  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with,  (or  those  who  wished  to  catch,  now 
and  tlien,  a  glimpse  at  what  is  called  good 
society,  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
warm  comfort  of  the  heart  for  tliis  uncertain 
privilege. 

Mr.  Arundel  was  pleased  to  send  his  car- 
riage to  accommodate  me,  for  which  I 
should  have  been  more  thankful  could  he 
have  compelled  his  coachman  to  look 
pleased :  but  there  is  something  in  the  ser- 
vices whicii  the  domestics  of  the  wealthy 
render  to  their  poor  friends  and  poor  rela- 
tions, which  makes  them,  to  tlie  receiver, 
any  thing  but  agreeable  obligations.  On 
alighting  at  the  duor  of  my  new  domicilci  I 
was  greeted  with  no  kindly  welcome.  A 
pert  looking  woman  showed  me  up  stairs  to 
my  own  room,  where  I  was  led  to  myself 
with  the  consoling  iufurmation  that  the  bell 
would  ring  for  dinner  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  Dinner !  I  had  ridden  ten  miles  aller 
having  partaken  of  an  early  tea.  But  tliere 
was  no  need  to  expose  my  late  barbarism. 
I  had  only  to  prepare  for  one  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton^s  hot  suppers,  and,  like  many  otiier  ex- 
treme cases  about  which  so  much  wonder 
and  alarm  is  expressed,  tliere  would  be  little 
dilFercnce  except  in  name. 

Before  half  an  hour  had  expired,  Mrs. 
Arundel  was  graciously  pleased  to  send  her 
own  woman  to  assist  me  in  perfurnitng  the 
duties  of  my  toilet,  tlius  conveying  the  first 
intimation  tliat  she  was  conscious  of  my  arri- 
val ;  nor  was  it  with  gratitude  at  all  propor- 
tioned to  tlie  favour  tliat  1  accepted  tlie  ser- 
vices of  Mrs.  Jiuncff,  whose  little  sharp  eyes 
seemed  to  flash  and  peep  about,  penetrating 
through  my  ill-stocked  wardrobe  with  most 
unfeeling  scrutiny.  *^  To  spy  out  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land,"  has  this  woman  come, 
tliought  I,  but  1  submitted  myself  to  the 
magic  of  her  pliant  fingers,  as  the  oidy 
chance  I  had  of  appearing  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  not  make  me  wish  myself  up  stairs 
again  a(\er  I  had  been  seated  at  table. 

Once  during  this  tedious  operation  I 
opened  my  lips,  and  ventured  to  ask  if  Mr& 
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Arandel  Inul  any  rmian  at  preaeot  stajing 
in  the  home. 

^  Oh !  yea,"  replied  the  woman,  with  a  look 
•oited  to  the  importance  of  her  information. 
''Lady  Bloira  and  Sir  Chaiiei  have  been 
here  nome  time." 

Aching,  as  I  wai,  from  head  to  foot  with 
cariosity,  no  less  than  with  the  Tarious 
twitchings  and  maltreatment  of  my  tormen- 
tor, I  still  could  not  bring  myself  to  ask  who 
these  illustrious  visitors  were ;  whether  the 
gentleman  was  young  or  old ;  nor  whether 
his  relationship  to  the  lady  was  filial  or  con- 
mibiaL  The  woman  looked  so  impertinently 
solicitous  to  enlighten  my  ignorance,  that  I 
determined  to  receive  no  further  information 
from  her,  and  drawing  down  a  curl  to  hide 
the  worst  part  of  my  forehead,  where  an 
embryo  wrinkle  was  threatening  to  mar  its 
polished  smoothness,  and  casting  one  linger- 
ing look  of  satisfaction  towards  the  mirror,  I 
followed  her  to  receive  my  long-expected  wel- 
come, in  the  dressing-room  of  Mrs.  Arundel. 

''Only  think,  my  dear!"  she  exclaimed, 
after  an  embrace,  which  I  could  weQ  have 
done  without ;  "  Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles 
here !  Well,  I  dare  say  they  will  not  frighten 
you  away.  You  will  find  them  the  best  peo- 
ple in  the  worid  to  do  with,  if  you  can  but  be 
natural  and  easy  with  them — so  happy  to- 
gether, it  is  really  quite  delightful  to  see  a 
mother  and  son  so  united.  I  oAen  wish 
Arundel  would  take  a  lesson  of  politeness 
from  Sir  Charles.  There  is  nothing  so  cap- 
tivating in  private  life." 

I  ventured  to  remark  that  Mr.  Arundel 
had  once  been  admired  for  his  politeness. 

"  Ah !  a  fiddle-faddling  way  that  he  has, 
which  nobody  cares  for.  That  is  not  what  I 
mean.  I  mean  something  that  makes  you 
feel  handsome,  and  good-humoured,  and  as 
if  every  one  liked  you,  without  a  word  being 
said  directly  to  the  point,  and  when  you 
know  that  it  is  not  so." 

"  Sir  Charles  must  be  very  clever." 

"No,  not  so  clever  either  in  the  way  of 
reading,  or  politics,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind ; 
but  just  the  sort  of  man  to  make  a  woman 
happy ;"  and  she  sighed. 


All  this  iriiile  ray  fneod  was  amdying  kk  a 
tall  mirror,  her  fiuse,  her  figure,  her  attimdrs^ 
all  that  coold  be  studied  willioiit  the  eoamer- 
part  upon  whom  these  chanu  were  to  be 
played  ofil  Sometimes  her  head  waatMsed 
backwards  so  as  to  create  a  snddea  trem- 
bling and  glittering  amoogst  the  gloasy  eali 
— sometimes  a  scarf  was  caiefblly  placed  as 
if  in  the  act  of  falling  or  just  caDgbt  17  by 
the  soA  and  snowy  arm — and  —Mnptiiii^  a 
glance  was  thrown  over  the  gracefbl  slMNilder 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Grecian  bend  of  the 
back  was  made  sufficiently  evident  to  all  ad- 
mirers. I  thought  my  labours  at  the  toilet 
that  day  had  been  unparallded,  hot  they 
were  nothing  to  those  of  ny  friendy  and  dhs 
was  a  married  woman ! 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  manif- 
icence  of  charms  ?"  thought  I :  ^  The  hus- 
band has  alwajTs  been  rejMiesenled  to  me  as 
the  very  personification  of  insignifieaDee ;  and 
surely  married  ladies  are  not  solidtoiis  t» 
charm  elsewhere."  ^ 

Sir  Charles  Moira,  jroung,  handaome^  ac- 
complished, and  graceful,  was  imrignificaiH 
too ;  every  one  was  insignificant  when  eooi- 
pared  with  Lady  Moira.  She  was  stiD  beau- 
tiful, though  in  the  meridian  of  Ike.  Her 
dress  was  that  of  a  mnumer,  though  net  ef 
the  deepest  shade ;  but  it  needed  no  pecoliir 
costume  to  indicate  that  the  widow's  grief 
had  not  outlived  her  weeda.  A  profosion  of 
light  flowing  hair  mingled  with  the  sable 
honours  of  her  brow ;  and  when  she  smiled, 
it  was  with  the  gracious  coadeseensioa  ef 
one  who  is  so  rich  in  happineas,  and  libenl 
of  favours,  that  she  can  dispense  them  to  all 
without  suffering  any  diminution.  There 
was  something  in  her  whole  appearance  so 
incomparably  magnificent,  that  when  ehe 
first  entered  the  room  I  eould  not  help  com- 
paring her  to  a  richly-freighted  vessel  in  foil 
sail,  and  myself,  with  the  rest  of  the  company, 
to  little  boats  and  small  crafl,  thrown  badk 
upon  the  foam  of  the  receding  waves. 

I  had  never  heard  of  Lady  Moira  before 
this  day.  Her  sphere  of  existence  had  beso^ 
and  must  ever  be  distinct  from  mine ;  yet 
such  is  the   mysterious   infloenee  of  thit 
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which  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  good- 
breeding,  tliat  in  an  instant  I  wai  awed  into 
admiration,  and  employed  my  mind  almoet 
entirely  in  wiiihing  everything  unsaid  and 
undone  that  would  not  give  pleasure  to  Lady 
Moira.  She  had  evidently  fouiKl  other  minds 
equally  subv-ervient  Her  wishes  had  been 
anticipated,  her  will  obeyed  on  the  slightest 
intimation.  Adulation  had  been  perpetually 
breathed  hito  her  ear;  and  to  obviate  the 
doubts  tiiat  might  someiimes  arise  respect- 
ing her  sancUfication  in  the  world  to  come, 
she  was  dignified  with  her  apotheosis  in  this. 

Sir  Cliarles,  the  most  skilful  and  accom- 
plished flatterer,  had  practised  upon  his  mo- 
tlier*s  cre<hiliiy  since  the  days  of  infancy, 
and  she  had  bountifully  repaid  him  in  the 
same  coin ;  so  that  whatever  eitlier  might  re- 
quire of  the  other  (and  they  sometimes  re> 
quired  a  great  deal)  was  brought  about  by 
such  circumlocution  ami  studied  sweetness, 
that  it  might  truly  be  said,  "  the  paltry  prize 
was  hardly  worth  the  cost'' 

With  tliis  interesting  couple  I  now  plied 
my  ready  skill  to  please,  by  arts  adapted  to 
their  taste ;  but  I  soon  found,  that  however 
I  might  congratulate  myself  upon  the  suc- 
eess  of  my  endeavours,  I  was  not  at  all  con- 
gratulated by  Mrs.  Arundel,  who  had  never 
dreamed  of  finding  in  her  poor  friend  a  de- 
lightful companion,  a  charming  girl,  a  dear 
enleitaining  creature,  as  I  was  perpetually 
called,  with  even  warmer  encomiums  upon 
the  agreeable  addition  of  my  society  to  their 
prcviouBly  Irnppy  litde  circle. 

It  ii  a  severe  test  of  love  to  find  our  friends 
decidedly  preferred  before  us,  just  when  we 
had  been  hoping  to  obtain  favour ;  and  Mrs. 
Arundel  could  not  conceal  from  observation, 
that  the  green-eyed  monster  may  fJioot  his 
envenomed  dart,  even  where  connubial  feli- 
city is  not  concerned.  Paying  as  litde  re- 
gard as  I  possibly  could  to  the  frequent 
splenetic  insinuations  with  which  this  mon- 
ster inspired  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  was  en> 
joying  a  season  of  almost  uninterrupted 
triumph,  when,  on  one  ever-memorable  day, 
mj  newly-acquired  honours  were  brought 
low,  and  miserably  soiled  in  the  dust 
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Lady  Moira  was  a  charming  pertbrmer  on 
the  harp,  with  which,  however,  she  was  but 
seldom  pleased  to  throw  her  audience  into 
ecstacies ;  but  she  had  graciously  chosen  out 
one  morning  "a  favourite  Italian  air,  which 
Sir  Charies  accompanied  with  his  voice, 
while  I  acted  the  enraptured  with  all  my 
might,  when  a  bustle  was  heard  in  the  hall,  a 
loud  voice,  alas !  too  easily  recognised,  and 
Mrs.  Burton  accompanied  by  her  brother, 
were  ushered  in,  as  having  called  to  see  Miss 
Irvine.  In  vain  had  the  servant  opened  the 
door  of  another  apartment ;  Mrs.  Burton  had 
heard  music,  and  music  she  declared  wus 
her  passion. 

With  my  wonted  self-possession,  never 
more  severely  put  to  the  test  than  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  advanced  to  meet  the  unwelcome 
intruders,  hoping,  by  a  closer  encounter  to 
quiet  the  exclamations  of  this  boisterous 
little  woman.  But  no;  she  had  been 
completely  broiled;  the  horses'  fetlocks 
buried  in  dust  all  the  way — did  not  think 
it  had  been  so  far,  or  would  not  have  come 
only  to  see  about  a  loin  of  veal ;  '*  for  people 
tell  me,"  said  she,  ^  the  butchers  here  keep 
better  veal  than  down  yonder,  where  we  live. 
Tom  rode  so  fast,  too, — in  haste  poor  fellow." 
She  added  in  an  under-tone,  with  a  nod  and 
a  wink ;  "  and  then  tliis  liabit ;  do  you  know, 
Gary,  I  have  never  had  a  habit  on  since  little 
Peter  was  bom — bless  the  boy  !**  And  then 
she  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  fuce, 
and  untied  her  bonnet,  cxiialing  all  the  while 
long  and  audible  breathings,  which  must,  I 
thought,  extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  room 
where  Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles  were 
seated,  vainly  endeavouring  to  look  absorbed 
in  the  Italian  music. 

Mrs.  Arundel  had  now  her  hour  of  triumph ; 
and  I  marked  the  inward  satisfaction  witli 
which  she  smiled  at  my  dilemma;  while, 
determined  tliat  I  should  not  escape  without 
smarting  to  the  very  bone,  slie  entered  iiito  a 
lively  conversation  witli  Mrs.  Burton, in  uliirh 
the  honest-hearted  woman  did  not  dt'ttct  th«' 
snaro,  but  rattled  on  with  long  hiKtorics  a^uui 
her  poultry,  and  the  poiiltry  of  her  nei  jh- 
bours,  her  children,  and  all  the  odd  things 
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dial  were  eonetandy  happeoing  in  her  estab- 
lishmenL 

My  swain  hati  the  good  sense  to  be  silent 
while  he  sat  behind  the  door  witli  his  hat 
held  between  his  knees,  in  his  bare  red 
hand,  gloveiess,  and  swollen  with  the  sum- 
Dier'rt  heat. 

^  I  thought  I  heard  music."  Mrs.  Burton 
exclaimed.  '*  Pray  go  on,  ma'am ;  pray  go 
on,  sir,-'  to  Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles. 
^'  Tlierfys  nothing  1  delight  in  like  music 
Law,  Cary,  do  you  know  what  has  happened 
to  Burton's  fiddle  7"  and  she  indulged  her- 
self for  one  moment  with  a  sort  of  internal 
ciiuclde,  the  constant  prelude  to  her  favourite 
stories,  of  whicli,  in  all  companies  1  was  ap- 
prchenbi\'e. 

^  Well,  you  must  know,  I  was  reaching  up 
for  a  pot  of  orange-jam,  (Frank  always  likes 
orange-jam  at  his  tea ;  and  little  Peter,  bless 
tiie  boy !  has  just  begun  to  eat  marmalade ;) 
— well,  as  I  was  saying  about  the  jam,  my 
foot  slipped,  and  plump  I  went  down  into  tJie 
fiddle !  It  was  well  I  was  no  worse ;  but  I 
believe  if  I  had  broke  my  leg  I  must  have 
laughed,  as  I  walked  out  with  the  fiddle  on 
my  foot  like  a  patten."  And  she  showed 
us  how  long  and  loud  she  could  laugh,  even 
at  the  remembrance  of  tlie  catastrophe. 

Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles,  alter  ex- 
clianging  glances,  now  left  the  room,  and  to 
my  unspeakable  relief  Mrs.  Arundel  quickly 
followed.  Mrs.  Burton  then  rose,  and  mak- 
ing Pomc  excuse  about  shopping,  departed 
also,  leaving  my  smirking  beau  as  he  thought, 
master  of  tlie  field. 

Seeing  from  the  expression  of  his  face, 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  business  in  hand, 
and  thinking  the  sooner  it  was  brought  for- 
ward and  discussed  the  better,  I  sat  very 
silent,  during  tlie  infliction  of  a  formal  offer 
of  marriage  from  this  man,  who  seemed 
very  much  disposed  to  doubt  his  senses, 
when  it  wfis  followed  up  by  an  answer  as 
formal  and  derided  from  me. 

"  Why,  what  can  have  changed  you  ?"  he 
exclaimed,  when  I  persisted  in  my  refused. 
^*  I  am  Eure  }  ou  must  have  understood  my 


meaning,  when  yon  rode  about  with  me  in 
the  lanes  down  yonder.'' 

*'  I  undenrtood  that  you  were  knid  enough 
to  lend  me  a  horse." 

^  Oh,  yes !  and  I  will  always  be  kind  to 
you.  Miss  Cary." 

Finding  it  wouid  not  do  to  apeak  of  kind- 
ness, and  hating  to  be  thus  reminded  of  my 
past  folly,  while  the  music  Sir  Charles  had 
ju»t  been  singing  lay  open  before  me,  I  re^ 
peated  my  unsavoury  words,  with  an  em- 
phasis so  strongly  marked  with  tmpatieoce 
^  and  contempt,  that  my  quondam  admirer  kis* 
;  liiis  temper,  and  with  it  the  litde  proprieiy  of 
conduct  which  alone  had  rendered  him  tole- 
rable. 

**  I  see  what  you  are  aiming  at,^  said  he, 
with  the  most  insulting  rudeness:  '^Sir 
Charles  has  a  pretty  income,  to  be  sure,  but 
what  is  that  to  people  who  live  as  he  doesi 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Miss ;  youMl  not  soon  meet 
with  another  man  to  lay  an  estate  like  mine 
before  you,  all  in  a  ring  fence,  widi  plenty 
of  game  for  your  dainty  appetite  ;  but  you*ll 
rue  the  day  yet,  when  you  see  another  Mrs. 
Burton,  which  you  shall  before  you've  made 
sure  of  Sir  Charles;"  and  so  saying  Ik 
walked  oil^  closing  the  door  af\er  him.  with  a- 
thundering  sound  that  brought  the  domes-' 
tics  startled  and  tittering  from  the  servaBts* 
hall. 

The  scene  being  now  completely  over,  1 
felt  really  glad  that  it  had  been  no  worse, 
conscious  as  I  was  that  the  inconsistency  of 
my  late  behaviour  deserved,  if  possible,  a 
punishment  more  severe :  nor  could  I  behoU 
from  my  window  Mrs.  Burton  and  her  bro- 
ther trolling  out  of  town  in  high  dudgeon, 
with  the  bu teller's  boy  and  loin  of  veal  a  very 
little  way  behind,  while  neither  of  their  headi 
were  turned  to  give  a  parting  nod,  widwut 
feeling  that  I  had  ricldy  merited  to  lose  my 
place  in  their  regard. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lose  the  love  we 
once  possessed,  without  a  melancholy  sense 
that  somediing  has  been  taken  awny  from  | 
us,  although  it  might  not,  while  it  lasted,  be  • 
of  any  real  value.  Mrs.  Barton  was  a  wann-  \ 
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lifArted,  woH-meaning  creature,  and  had 
loved  nie  better,  perhaps,  than  many  whotie 
afTeGtion  1  had  been  more  solirifmis  to  oIh 
tttin.  iSlie  wni«  now«  in  all  pn>hai>ilily,  vtmrk 
oinrom  my  iixt  of  Iriends,  otj'ended,  perhaps 
wounded.  She  muxt  think  me  untrrateliil, 
and  1  lind  tlie  niiftery  of  n;flectin<;  ihat  fdie 
nii;»ht  think  w>  with  perlert  truth.  Ever)' 
lo!«j»  we  exp<'ritMice  makeri  uh  plln^^e  and  ex- 
amine what  iH  h'ti;  and  I  turruHl  upon  my 
own  lu'art  to  nee  whnt  Rton»8  I  had  vi't  lo 
draw  u|Hm  for  paiisiliction.  Under  present 
rircumstanrt'ii,  I  had  indeed  no  \\\A\  to  call 
Mrs.  Burton  bark,  but  tluM  simple  atlair.  ko 
lausfhable  to  othen*,  plunged  nie  into  a  train 
of  f^lootny  reflcctionti,  ajraiiiHt  the  ftadneiw 
of  which  I  waa  unprovided  with  any  kind  of 
antidote. 

I  had  now  been  living  for  a  loncf  time 
anmngwt  ttione  who  thought  relicrion  an  nn- 
heee»iinry  burth*n  to  take  up,  so  lon^  a^  life 
could  be  nia4lc  pleasant  without  it ;  and  as  I 
made  it  mv  bunineM  to  fall  in  with  thetienri- 
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nit*ntii  of  those  around  nie.  I  wan  but  too 
reatly  to  tnat  relii/itm  with  as  little  n'spinl 
aa  they  did.  The  ineviudile.  conM<-quence 
was,  that  my  mind  was  mon^  empty  than 
ever  of  any  kind  of  conpolntion,  that  I  was 
leM  prepan^d  for  the  rou<;h  acci«lents  of  life, 
and,  wr)r!>t  of  nil.  thsit  I  wit<«  rapiiily  receding 
frooi  that  h«*avenly  <^)al  to  whieli  the  only 
hfipe  tJint  never  fails  us  is  directed. 

The  eirrumstance  which  had  cost  me  the 
loss  of  Hn  old  friend,  was  never  alluded  to 
by  Lady  Moira  or  Sir  Charles:  so  much 
diM*s  politeness  wear  the  chanicter  of  rt*al 
kituiness;  but  Mrs.  Anmilel  was  unsparing 
in  hi*r  ridicule,  and  quoted  poor  Mrs.  Burton 
on  ever)'  poMible  oerasion,  wonderini;  ol)ener 
tlian  th«*  liay  where  I  could  have  irsitJiered 
lip  such  people ;  while  1  could  call  to  mind, 
uitliout  much  difTiculty,  the  time  when  surh 
pciple  w«*re  not  entirrly  excludetl  Jrom  her 
own  sphere  of  exintence. 

To  my  new  friends  I  felt  unMpeakable 
ifrttitiidt?  for  thfir  forbearance ;  and  hat]  it 
not  lieen  for  tb«'.  tHKrinaiion  of  rlcir  society.  I 
vhiKild  h'-ive  wisely  W\\  my  pr**Mrnt  aboile, 
wh*Te  it  was  in  vain  to  flatter  myself  that  I 


was  wished  for  by  the  lady  of  the  house.  I 
was  besides  in  considerable  difTiculty  about 
where  to  f^o  next,  and  the  tact  of  seeing  no 
shelter  for  our  heads  in  any  other  place,  has 
a  i;reat  tendency  to  reconcile  our  remaining 
where  we  are. 

lm|>osi>ible  as  it  wai,  on  first  entenng  the 
htmse  of  Mr.  Ar\inilel,  to  believe  that  the 
miLKter  of  it,  or  rather  he  who  should  have 
)»een  the  master,  couhl  ever  be  an  object  »»f 
interest,  I  found,  dnrinf^  a  very  short  stay, 
that  pity  has  tlie  |X)werto  metamorphose  the 
character,  and  invest  even  the  person  with 
attractiotm  tliat  were  never  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. This  spell  was  put  in  force.  Long 
and  intimately  as  I  had  been  arquainied 
with  the  world,  and  low  as  I  had  b«'nt  mv- 
self  beneath  \U  influence,  I  had  not  acquired 
all  its  bail  habits,  moRt  certainly  not  that  of 
trampling  on  the  fallen.  My  delii^ht  was 
o(\en  to  take  part  with  the  weak,  whether 
the  vtrife  in  which  they  were  engaired  was 
right  or  wrong ;  and  in  this  spirit  1  never 
faili'il  to  throw  in  a  word  on  behalf  of  the 
helpless  husband,  when  1  thought  him  in 
d:ini?er  of  b«Mng  borne  down  by  his  wifeV 
authority.  I  believe  the  little  gentleman  had 
nevi'r  experienced  so  nnich  consideration  be- 
fore, and  his  unbounded  thankfulness  was 
expressed  by 

which  were  carefully  watched  and  regis- 
tered by  one  who  seemed  determined  to  tor- 
ment herself',  as  well  as  others.  I  even  went 
so  tar  as  to  enter  into  close  conference  with 
him  about  his  plants,  his  h«>t-house,  nnd  all 
his  hobbies,  upon  which  he  had  never  been 
able  to  persuade  his  wife  to.ri«le,  but  which, 
now  that  she  saw  me  earnestly  engag«'<l 
with,  tilic  ap(>ean*d  to  think  most  interesting 
subjects  of  ronsideration;  fxprewiing  her  in- 
diiru'ttion  in  no  gentle  tf'rms.  that  90  murh 
shoulil  l>e  planned  and  undertaken  without 
conunhin:;  her. 

1  was  ^'lad  lo  find  (lie  worthy  man  ri»ini; 

in  iiii|>oriance,  tln»»nrh  at  the  fxpJMi-r  of  my 

own  comfort ;    anil  he  was  gt.iJ  to  lind.  f'lr 

i  tite  flr^t  lime  in  his  life,  that  lu>w»?ver  Mrs. 
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Arundel  might  slight  or  undervahie  his  at- 
tentions, he  still  had  the  power  to  pique  her 
by  bestowing  them  elsewhere. 

I  had  lately  observed,  that  in  the  midst 
ofsome  of  Lady  Moira's  warmest  expressions 
of  regard,  her  countenance  had  lowered  on 
the  approach  of  her  son,  and  that  he  too,  in 
the  absence  of  his  mother,  was  much  more 
solicitous  to  please,  and  more  evidently 
pleased.  He  had  a  friend,  daring  and  dissi- 
pated, whose  unscrupulous  frankness  let  me 
into  the  secret  of  Lady  Moira's  terrors  lest 
her  son  should  form  a  connexion  with  any 
one  unequal  to  himself  in  rank.  Confusion 
was  now  thickening  around  me.  Contending 
interests  seemed  ready  to  burst  in  a  storm 
upon  my  head.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I 
had  no  adviser,  and  my  own  heart  had  too 
oflen  been  a  treacherous  counsellor,  to  be 
trusted  to  with  any  confidence  that  it  would 
lead  me  right,  or  even  extricate  me  from  pre- 
sent difficulties;  for  this  was  more  specifi- 
cally my  object  than  to  act  with  a  single  eye 
to  what  was  right  Sir  Charles  had  become 
more  pointed  in  his  attentions,  and  Lady 
Moira,  in  the  same  proportion,  more  cold  and 
haughty.  She  was  even  closeted  in  close 
consultation  with  Mrs.  Arundel,  and  that 
woman's  case  is  hopeless  who  has  none  but 
men  to  take  her  part  Every  day  I  made 
some  faint  determination  that  I  would  leave 
these  troubled  spirits,  but  my  determinations 
served  no  other  purpose  than  to  draw  forth 
from  Sir  Charles  his  deep  regrets,  and  deeper 
sighs,  and  protestations  as  earnest  as  words 
could  make  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  happy  without  me.  At  last  the  storm 
burst  The  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Arundel  was 
wrought  up  to  the  crisis  of  explosion,  on 
finding  that  I  had  one  day  been  two  hours 
in  the  conservatory  with  her  husband.  I 
was  abruptly  dismissed,  with  a  slight  impu- 
tation on  my  character,  and  the  married  cou- 
ple were  better  pleased  with  tliemselves  and 
each  other  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
I  was  the  luckless  scape-goat,  who  had  been 
played  upon  for  their  own  purposes;  and 
having  no  one  to  defend  my  cause,  I  bore 
the  blame,  as  the  unprotected  mostly  do.    I 


had,  however,  some  Mttiifiictxni  in  tiunkiBf 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arundel  were  more  muted 
than  I  had  found  them.  The  husband  weQ 
pleased  that  he  had  sufficient  power  to  tor- 
ment his  wife  with  jealousy,  the  irifc  eoo- 
vinced  by  the  late  fears  the  had  entertained 
of  losing  thie  afiections  of  her  husband,  that 
those  affections  were  worth  retaining. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FoRTiniATELT  foT  me,  before  the  wradisf 
Mrs.  Arundel  had  reached  its  hei^t,  I  're- 
ceived a  very  pressing  invitation  from  a 
worthy  family  of  methodista,  who  lived  in 
some  degree  of  affluence  In  a  pleasant  dtaa- 
tion,  not  many  miles  distant  To  them  I 
went  with  all  my  humiliations  on  ny  bead, 
and  with  my  thoughts  disturbed  and  eoofused 
by  the  late  cruel  occurrences  which  had 
driven  me  to  take  advantage  of  their  hospi- 
tality. But  they  were  simple-hearted,  quiet 
people,  who  did  not  examine  the  human  mind, 
or  any  thing  else  very  deeply,  and  so  longai 
I  appeared  comfortable,  and  spoke  cheerfblly, 
they  had  no  apprehensionB  about  what  I 
might  be  feeling. 

Susan  Penrose,  the  only  daughter,  pos- 
sessed more  penetration  than  her  pareoti, 
and  perceiving  that  I  was  not  quite  so  happy 
as  a  Christian  ought  to  be,  undertook  with 
all  the  candour  of  her  guileless  heart,  and 
the  zeal  of  her  profession,  to  make  me  hap- 
pier by  making  me  better.    Susan's  charao* 
ter  was  one  which  it  was  impossible  to  know  | 
without  respecting.    She  had  not  enjoyed  • 
Uberal  education,  but  religion  had  done  sB 
for  her  that  was  wanted — ^had  refined  her 
feelings,  and  elevated  her  thoughts,  supply- 
ing her  with  that  digni^  which  nnfiiUiDg: 
rectitude  imparts,  and  that  grace  which  ii . 
acquired  in  the  constant  performance  of  vir- 
tuous actions.    I  could  not  live  beneath  the 
same  roof  with  this  estimable  being,  without 
feeling  fearfully  conscious  of  my  own  little-  i 
ness,  and  I  wished,  earnestly  wished,  that  I  h 
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could  ihake  off  the  fettera  by  which  I  was 
bound,  and  wnlk  at  the  did,  free  in  tlie  light  of 
the  glorious  gospel.  It  is  true  my  thoughts 
were  sometimes  diverted  from  the  serious- 
ness of  tliis  family,  by  speculations  about 
what  this  person  and  the  other  might  think 
of  their  quaint  habits  and  homely  ways ;  nor 
was  Sir  Charles  Moira  the  last  whose  image 
I  conjured  up  to  place  in  idea  beside  me, 
whenever  any  thing  occurred  particularly 
unlike  tlia  customs  of  the  fashionable  world ; 
but  it  was  not  my  wont  to  criticise  on  my 
owm  behalf^  and  I  had  seen  too  much  of  gen- 
eral society  to  be  forcibly  struck  widi  what 
is  commonly  called  absurdity,  but  which 
might  frequently  be  more  jusdy  explained  as 
something  foreign  to  our  own  prejudices  and 
peculiar  views,  derived  from  a  limited  circle 
of  beings  as  absurd  in  dieir  turn  toothers^  as 
others  are  to  them. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mankind,  and  the  various 
rireumstances  which  develope  human  cha- 
racter, does  much,  and  ought  to  do  more  to 
Diake  us  sparing  of  that  ridicule  which  fre- 

I  quentJy  arises  from  our  ignorance,  and  might 
oiore  properly  be  turned  against  ourselves. 
Those  who  have  oAen  seen  the  wise  act 
foolishly,  and  the  fool  more  wise  in  bis  gene- 
ration tlian  the  man  of  boasted  learning,  who 

I  know  tlie  influence  of  circumstances  and 
situation  in  forming  the  cliaracter,  who  feel 
tiie  humbling  trutli  that  virtue  too  oAen  re- 
tains its  high  standing  in  the  world  from  the 
mere  absence  of  temptation,  who  have  been 
aeeustomed  to  examine  tlieir  own  hearts,  and 
have  learned  in  this  examination,  that  just 
so  far  as  they  have  been  tried  they  have 
jrielded,  will  feel  little  inclination  to  laugh  at 
ibilies  which  are  common  to  all ;  as  litde  as 
to  set  up  the  senseless  boast,  that  had  they 
been  in  certain  situations  they  would  have 
acted  differeiidy  from  others ;  and  still  less 
to  triumph  over  those  who  have  been  tried 
and  proved  in  a  furnace,  tlie  fury  of  which 
they  themselves  have  never  felt 

In  the  Gunily  of  Mr.  Penrose,  I  saw  tlie  in- 
fluenee  of  religion  in  its  simplest  and  most 
siihslaniial  (brm,  ungraoed  by  factitious  orna- 


ments, unadorned  by  that  drapery  which  re- 
commends it  to  general  beholders,  but  at  tlie 
same  time  conceals  its  real  and  unblemished 
beauty. 

Weary  of  my  past  life,  disappointed,  per- 
plexed and  troubled,  how  did  I  long,  while 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  Susan  Penrose,  that 
I  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  her  prayers, 
and  ofier  up  my  soul  as  I  knew  she  was  of- 
fering up  hers. 

^  Perhaps  I  shall  become  like  these  happy 
people  in  time,"  thought  I ;  and  I  joined  in 
their  religious  exercises,  and  listened  to  tlieir 
long  discourses  with  so  much  gravity  and  in- 
terest, half  felt  and  half  assumed,  Uiat  they 
began  to  speak  of  me  and  treat  me  like  one 
of  their  own  community,  and  I  was  both 
proud  and  pleased  to  be  tlius  recognized,  for 
never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  more  clearly  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Would  that  my  vision 
had  not  again  been  obscured ! 

I  was  seated  one  day  with  Susan  beneath 
a  veranda  which  shaded  the  door  and  the 
front  windows,  enjoying  the  soAness  of  tlie 
autumn  breeze  that  played  through  tlie  in- 
terstices of  the  clustering  vine,  when  sy^nge 
feet,  and  voices  more  strange  in  such  a  place 
were  heard  advancing  along  the  garden,  and 
two  sportsmen  issued  from  the  shrubbery 
walk. 

It  was  Sir  Charles  and  his  friend  Jeffreys. 
I  believe  I  had  not  properly  concealed  the 
foolish  pleasure  I  felt  on  seeing  them,  fur 
Susan  told  me  aAerwards  with  great  simpli- 
city, she  had  no  idea  they  had  been  such  in- 
timate friends,  or  indeed  that  I  could  be  inti- 
mate with  such.  The  fact  was,  that  although 
I  offered  to  the  religious  habits  of  tliis  family 
all  I  could  ofier,  my  entire  approbation,  1  had 
been,  while  residing  under  their  roof,  ex- 
tremely dull ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  two 
strangers  brought  back  such  vivid  remem 
brance  of  lively  hours  enjoyed  elsewhere, 
that  I  was  almost  delighted  to  behold  them 
again,  and  asked  with  apparent  interest,  a 
multitude  of  questions  on  subjects  which 
Susan,  who  sat  by,  had  never  before  sus- 
pected could  occupy  my  thoughts.  Once  or 
twice  I  saw  her  grave  face  turned  towards 
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me  with  an  expression  of  perfect  amazement, 
while  I  rattled  on  with  these  idle  creatnres, 
chiding  them  occasionally  for  their  extrava> 
gance,  but  laughing  all  the  while,  as  ladies 
will  laugh  sometimes  when  they  ought  not 

Sir  Charles,  escaped  from  maternal  in- 
fluence, was  more  easy  and  delightful  than  I 
had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  Jeffreys  was 
always  entertaining  and  good-humoured. 
How  was  it  that  Susan  never  smiled  at  his 
jokes  ? — she  must  be  the  most  insensible  of 
women.  And  why  had  she  put  on  that  close 
capl  and  why  had  she  chosen  this  mornirc?, 
of  all  others,  to  look  less  refined  than  usual  ? 
The  case  was  an  easy  one  to  understand.  I 
was  now  looking  through  a  different  atmos- 
phere; for  my  atmosphere  always  took  its 
peculiar  tone  of  colouring  from  those  who 
ruled  my  thoughts  for  the  time  being.  I  had 
not  the  power  to  see  any  object  in  a  clear 
and  steady  point  of  view;  but,  borrowing 
lights  and  shades  from  all  the  fluctuating  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  my  ideas,  even  of  right 
and  wrong,  were  unsettled  and  confused. 

"  Well,  this  is  Arcadia  indeed !"  said  Sir 
Charles,  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  me,  and 
I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Jeffreys  edge 
himself  in  beside  Susan  with  a  look  too 
plainly  indicating  his  intention  to  quiz  the 
fair  methodist  But  it  was  impossible  to 
make  game  of  Susan.  Her  calm  dignity 
preserved  her  from  insult,  and,  when  she  rose 
and  walked  into  the  house,  I  felt  ashamed  of 
being  identified  with  those  whose  imperti- 
nence had  driven  her  away.  I  soon  forgot, 
however,  in  the  light  pleasantry  of  my  com- 
panions, that  there  was  anything  in  the  world 
worth  tliinking  of  but  sunshine,  good-hu- 
mour, and  Sir  Charles :  and,  when  the  sports- 
men rose  to  wish  me  good  morning,  I  listened 
with  more  satisfaction  than  wisdom  to  the 
gentle  tone,  the  half-whisper,  which  assured 
me  they  should  seek  the  bowers  of  Arcadia 
again. 

"Were  these  your  companions  at  Mr. 
ArundePs?"  asked  Susan,  as  we  sat  to- 
gether again  in  the  afternoon. 

I  answered  with  triumph,  that  Sir  Charles 
was  staying  in  the  house  all  the  time,  think- 


ing the  enviable  situation  I  had  lately  enjoyed 
was  the  subject  of  Susan's  thoughts. 

^  I  wonder  you  were  not  weary,"  she  ob- 
served, and  my  triumph  was  at  an  end. 

The  next  visit  of  the  sportsmen  was  later 
in  the  day.  Dark  clouds  were  gnthering 
around,  and  the  wind,  bbwing  in  fitful  gnsti^ 
had  driven  us  all  to  seek  shelter  within  doors. 
We  were  quietly  seated  together  in  a  par- 
lour by  no  means  resembling  Mr.  Arundel's 
drawing-room,  good  Mrs.  Penrose  carefully 
darning  her  husband's  stockings,  when  the 
two  gentlemen,  running  to  escape  the  first 
pelting  of  a  thunder-storm,  rushed  into  the 
hall  with  boisterous  mirth. 

"Your  friends  are  come  again,"  said 
Susan ;  and,  under  present  circumstances,  I 
really  felt  less  hope  than  fear  that  her  words 
were  true. 

Again  every  thing  was  transfigured  before 
my  eyes.  The  parlour  in  an  instant  became 
more  gloomy,  the  carpet  more  gray,  the  few 
books  tiiat  lay  about  more  soiled  and  more 
ultra-religious,  and  certainly  Mrs.  Penrose 
was  more  fat  and  lame  tlian  she  had  ever 
been  before.  I  saw  no  longer  with  my  own 
eyes,  nor  heard  with  my  own  ears ;  but,  iden- 
tifying myself  as  it  were  with  the  intraden, 
their  senses  became  the  medium  through 
which  every  impression  reached  me.  Just 
in  the  same  way  that,  af\er  having  passron- 
ately  admired  some  book,  we  take  it  up  to 
read  again  with  a  friend  whose  tone  of  feel- 
ing is  essentially  different  from  our  own. 
When,  behold  !  the  book  is  not  the  same. 
It  has  faults  we  never  perceived  before,  and 
those  passages  which  we  know  our  friend 
will  condemn,  stand  tbrth  in  such  glaring  and 
conspicuous  light,  that  we  lay  the  whole 
aside  with  disappointment  and  disgust,  made 
deeper  by  the  conviction  that,  since  nothing 
can  enforce  the  belief  that  the  book  has  act- 
ually changed  its  character,  we  must  submit 
to  the  mortification  of  believing  our  own 
judgment  to  be  in  fault. 

The  storm  which  had  driven  the  sporti- 
men  to  make  so  unceremonious  an  advance 
upon  the  hospitality  of  my  friends,  still  kept 
them  prisoners,  and,  what  was  woffse^  ioh 
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pnMined  the  master  of  ihe  house,  who  threw 
towmrds  me  many  an  enquiring  look,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "Whom  have  we  here?" 
But  the  al\ernoon  was  such  as  would  have 
reconciled  a  man,  less  kind-hearted  than  Mr. 
Penrose,  to  the  presence  of  guests  even  more 
objectionable  than  Sir  Charles  and  his  com- 
panion, and,  as  evening  drew  on,  they  were 
pressed  to  remain  for  the  night  if  the  storm 
■hould  not  abate. 

It  requires  a  prodigious  share  ofefirontery 
to  carry  on,  without  flagging,  light  senseless 
conversation  in  the  presence  of  a  grave,  mat- 
ter of  fact  man  of  sense,  especially  if  that 
man  be  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  the 
pcene  of  your  folly  is  laid.  Under  almost 
any  other  circumstances  I  should  have  re- 
joiced at  the  casualty  which  detained  Sir 
Cliarles  as  my  comftaninn  for  a  whole  even- 
ing; hur,  clever  as  I  was  at  reconciling  in- 
congruities, it  was  utterly  impoRsible  to  make 
the  present  time  glide  smoothly  on ;  for, 
while  the  thunder  rolled  above  our  heads, 
tlie  solemn  and  becoming  gravity  of  my  se- 
rious friends  was  f<trnngely  broken  in  upon 
by  tlie  ill-timed  jokes  of  Jellreys,  and  tlie 
vivacity  of  Sir  Charles.  I  could  not  keep 
my  place  with  both  parties,  brought  as  tliey 
now  were  into  close*  contact ;  and,  such  was 
my  weakness,  Uiat  the  reverence  I  had  hith- 
erto fell  fi»r  the  sedate  habits  o{  this  family, 
gave  way,  and  more  than  once  I  was  startletl 
in  my  merriment  by  tlie  flash  of  tlie  light- 
ning, and  the  deep  sighs,  almost  amounting 
to  groans,  of  tlie  master  and  mistress  of  the 
hofifie. 

The  time  at  last  arrived  for  evening  prayer. 
Mr.  Penrose  was  not  the  man  to  apologize 
for  the  custom  of  worshipping  his  Maker  at 
room  and  evening,  and,  opening  his  well- 
worn  Bible,  he  began  to  read,  with  a  kiud 
nasal  cadence  that  brougiit  the  l>Uish  of 
siMune  into  my  face.  Yes,  such  is  tiie  little- 
ness of  vanity,  and  tlie  excess  of  hnman  folly, 
that  I  dared  to  feel  ashamed  that  night,  when 
a  pious  man,  at  tlie  head  of  a  well-ordered 
family,  called  together  his  household,  and 
read  aloud,  from  the  book  of  consolation,  the 
gUd  liiiinga  of  a  Savioir'  sent  into  a  sinful 


world.  I  felt  ashamed  when  he  knelt  down 
and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  from  the 
earnest  simplicity  of  his  heart,  while  I  ought 
to  have  been  reminded  by  the  thunder  roll- 
ing around  us  in  tremendous  peals,  that  the 
God  who  graciously  directed  us  to  seek  his 
throne  by  prayer,  is  too  mighty  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity. 

Our  visitors  were  evidently  strangers  to 
such  a  sceae.  Sir  Chiules  possessed  too 
high  a  sense  of  propriety  not  to  make  some 
show  of  conformity ;  but  JeflTreys,  who  cared 
for  nothing  but  tlie  indulgence  of  his  own 
humour,  watched  the  entrance  of  the  un- 
couth domestics,  one  af\er  another,  with  no 
small  entertainment — holding  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand  during  the  whole  of  the  simple 
and  appropriate  service.  *At  last  a  hymn 
was  sung,  and,  to  my  utter  confusion,  Jef- 
freys raised  his  voice  amongst  the  rest, 
louder  and  louder,  with  long-drawn  notes  of 
drawling  discord,  that  made  Susan,  who 
stood  near  me,  close  her  lips  and  sing  no 
more. 

One  look,  and  only  one,  I  ventured  to  di- 
rect towards  that  part  of  the  room  from 
whence  these  extraordinary  sounds  were  is- 
suing. The  performer  stood  with  iiis  head 
tlirown  back,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his 
hands  spread  forth  in  mockery  of  the  ex- 
treme of  sanctimonious  fervour.  Sir  Charies 
looked  alM — ^Jeffreys  caught  his  eye,  and 
an  expIoHiun  of  laughter  followed.  The 
hymn  ceased ;  Mr.  Penrose  desired  his  ser- 
vants to  remain; — in  their  presence  he 
wished  to  show  his  just  indignation  at  such 
conduct 

**  Young  men/'  said  he,  in  a  commanding 
tone,  ^  tlie  manner  in  which  you  have  cho- 
sen to  abuse  my  hospitality  1  rc;;ard  as  an 
insult  to  religion  more  than  to  niyselt^  and 
as  such  you  must  feel  timt  it  entitles  you  to 
the  severest  reproof.  I  made  you  welcome 
to'  my  home,  not  from  respect,  but  compas- 
sion ;  because  1  would  not  drive  the  vilest 
miscreant  from  my  door  in  purh  a  Ftorm.  In 
the  same  way  you  are  welcome  to  shelter 
your  heads  for  the  night ;  but,  from  tliis  time 
henceforth,  remember  tliat  nothing  but  a 
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change  of  heart  can  make  you  welcome  to 
my  house  again. 

Sir  Charles  advanced  with  many  smooth 
apologies,  for  I  believe  he  was  really  sorry, 
but  it  would  not  do.  ^Say  no  more, 
sir,  don't  trouble  yourself^"  was  all  that  Mr. 
Penrose  would  answer,  except  to  add,  that 
the  night  was  now  advancing,  and  they 
would  find  ihetr  chambers  ready.  They 
were  not,  however,  quite  humble  enough  for 
tliat;  but  while  the  rain  was  yet  pouring  in 
torrents,  wished  us  good  night,  and  went 
their  way. 

I  soon  escaped  to  my  own  room,  but  not  to 
sleep.  Even  had  my  reflections  been  of  a 
more  imposing  nature,  I  should  have  been 
kept  awake  by  the  long  and  loud  altercation 
of  Susan  and  her  father  in  the  room  below. 
She  was  earnestly  pleading  with  him,  and  I 
guessed  too  well  that  I  was  myself  the  un- 
worthy subject  of  her  solicitude.  At  last  I 
heard  him  say  distinctly,  as  he  crossed  the 
hall  to  the  stairs — 

"^  If  these  are  the  companions  that  Miss 
Irvine  must  draw  after  her,  I  core  not  how 
soon  she  leaves  my  house." 

It  was  long  aAer  midnight  when  Susan 
led  the  parlour.  Her  gentle  step  paused  at 
my  door.  She  opened  it  almost  without  a 
sound,  and,  shading  her  candle  with  her 
hand,  came  and  stood  beside  my  bed. 

''Are  you  not  asleep,  Caroline,"  said  she, 
"  it  is  very  late,  or  rather  early." 

*'No;  I  cannot  sleep  to-night;  but  pray 
what  keeps  you  up  ?" 

"  I  am  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said 
she,  and  the  tears  fell  fast  down  her  cheeks 
— "  trouble  on  your  account" 

''  Ah !  Susan,  you  think  I  am  a  sad  wicked 
creature." 

'^  It  is  not  that  altogether,"  said  she,  hesi- 
tating, and  looking  more  and  more  distressed. 
^  I  have  been  thinking  for  three  hours  what 
I  ought  to  do,  and  praying  that  I  may  simpfy 
do  what  is  right" 

"  Then  discharge  your  duty,  Susan,  if  it 
relates  to  me ;  and  depend  upon  my  not 
taking  it  amiss." 

''There  is  no  rule  safer  than  that  of  doing 


as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  it  is  In  this 
way  that  I  now  tell  you,  I  think — I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  go  away.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of 
me  for  saying  such  a  cruel  thing?" 

'^That  you  are  a  good  honest-hearted 
creature,  Susan,  as  I  always  thought  you ;" 
said  I,  holding  out  my  arms  to  her  while  we 
mingled  our  tears  together. 

"  You  and  I,  Susan,  are  not  fitted  to  live 
together  in  this  world.  Would  that  I  could 
feel  sure  I  should  join  your  habitation  in 
the  next!  You  know  not  the  temptatknis 
which  beset  my  path.  Pray  for  me  some- 
times when  I  am  gone." 

"I  will  remember  you  in  my  supplica- 
tions," she  replied,  "  every  day,  and  oftener 
than  the  day."  And  afler  strenuously  urg- 
ing me  to  be  more  decided,  and  more  con- 
sistent, she  then  knelt  down  beside  me,  eom- 
mending  me  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
Him  "who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,"  and 
"  with  whom  is  no  variablenea  nor  shadow  of 
turning." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I  HAD  now  no  resource  but  to  throw  myself 
upon  the  kindness  of  my  Aunt  Morris,  and  my 
cousin  Jane.  They  had  ot\en  invited  me  to 
pay  them  a  visit,  and  though  I  entertained 
no  doubt  of  the  welcome  I  should  receive, 
certain  remembrances  made  me  slirink  from 
the  discipline  with  which  I  knew  this  wel- 
come would  be  embittered.  There  were, 
however,  some  considerations  connected  with 
money  matters,  which  made  it  expedient  for 
me  to  see  them,  and  I  determined  aeeordtng- 
ly.  Jane  Morris  was  my  agent  in  the  sale  of 
a  variety  of  specimens  of  fiincy  work,  draw- 
ings, and  other  articles  ol*  taste,  which  had 
formerly  been  so  rapturously  a<l mired  by  my 
friends,  and  so  ollen  begged  and  borrowed, 
that  I  could  not  doubt  they  would  soon  be 
bought. 

Had  my  aunt  still  resided  in  tny  aalife 
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place,  I  thould  have  felt  it  almoct  impoetible 
ui  visit  her,  now  when  my  own  circunuitances 
were  wo  eompletely  changed.  But  «he  had 
removed  to  tome  distance,  diouj^h  still  with- 
in reach  of  those  whose  intimacy  I  had  once 
enjoyed,  and  whou  had  thus  an  opportunity 
of  extending  their  kindness  to  me  in  the  way 
that  would  have  been  most  agreeable,  and 
certainly  at  a  time  when  it  was  much 
needed. 

I  had  often  been  told  in  happier  da3rs, 
when  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  that  1  could  never  want  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  that  I  had  a  fortune  in  my  head 
and  even  in  my  hands.  The  truth  of  these 
assurances  had  now  been  put  to  the  test,  and 
many  an  anxious  and  enquiring  look  did  I 
cast  towards  my  cousin  Jane,  before  I  could 
bring  myself  to  ask  what  money  she  had  in 
band  forme. 

^  Money  V^  was  her  hopeless  reply,  with 
a  tone  of  astoni^ment,  the  very  emptiness 
of  which  sent  a  sudden  quivering  through 
my  nerves,  and  an  aching  through  my  heart 
— ^  Money !  I  believe  I  have  five  shillings 
for  a  litde  cap,  but  really  you  must  take  your 
things  away,  for  I  am  quite  tired  of  showing 
them  about,  and  as  to  the  drawings,  I  cannot 
get  them  off  on  any  terms !  People  say  they 
are  badly  coloured,  and  quite  out  of  perspec- 
tive. For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  understand 
snch  matters,  and  therefore  cannot  give  an 
opmioQ." 

*^  And  pray  whose  opinion  do  you  give  7" 

**  Mr.  RlundelPs,  the  Morrisons*,  and  Miss 
Green's." 

^  Miss  Green's  T* 

*^Yes;  they  tell  me  she  laughed  very 
much  in  Miller^s  shop  the  other  day,  at  a 
house,  which  she  said  stood  on  one  comer. 
YoQ  may  possibly  remember  the  piece.  It 
has  cattle  in  the  fore-ground.'* 

I  did  remember  the  piece ;  and  I  remem- 
bered also  that  Miss  Green  had  once  at- 
tempted to  beg  it  of  me  by  earnest  entreaties 
which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  refusing ;  but 
when  1  heard  that  Mr.  Blundell,  a  man  who 
took  the  lead  in  all  matters  of  taste,  was  her 
cwpanino,  and  had  doubtless  set  the  laugh 


agoing,  I  did  not  wonder  that  she,  who  had 
no  judgment  of  her  own,  should  have  been 
willing  to  follow. 

Oh !  ye  who  love  to  sport  with  ridicule, 
and  think  it  pleasant  pastime  to  murder  with 
the  shafts  of  criticism,  how  often  is  your  cruel 
aim  directed  to  the  stricken  deer,  and  your 
envenomed  arrow  sent  into  the  bosom  that 
was  galled  before ! 

How  litde  can  be  known  by  you,  whose 
days  are  spent  in  luxury  and  idleness,  of 
what  is  felt  by  those  who  depend  upon  the 
mercy  of  your  smiles  for  the  very  sustenance 
of  life !  You  can  take  up  the  productions  of 
the  pen  or  pencil,  find  out  each  petty  fault,— 
laugh,  sneer,  and  cast  aside,  while  the  author 
or  the  artist:  whose  genius  has  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  whose  sensibility  tortured  for  your 
amusement,  waits  for  his  daily  bread.  You 
can  open  the  litde  volume,  dedicated  by  the 
lowly  to  the  great,  and  stretched  at  ease  on  a 
voluptuous  couch,  can  peer  amongst  the 
pages,  to  draw  forth  with  **  critical  inspec- 
tion," and  examine  with  anatomical  scrutiny 
the  sentiments  that  have  been  wrong  out 
from  a  breaking  heart  You  can  expatiate 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  judge,  who  pronoun- 
ces sentence  of  death  against  a  criminal, 
upon  the  want  of  light  and  sweetness  in  the 
picture  of  some  lonely  wretch  whose  life  is 
all  shade  and  bitterness,  and  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  imitate  the  fair  face  of  nature, 
has  not  derived  his  resources  from  the  ex- 
uberance of  a  pampered  fancy,  but  from  half 
extinguished  recollections  of  beauty  and  har^ 
mony,  which  the  discord  of  worldly  strife, 
and  the  harshness  of  penury,  are  fast  obliter^ 
ating  from  his  weary  and  distempered  mind. 
You  can  luxuriate  in  the  realms  of  art,  light 
as  the  butterfly  amongst  the  flowers  of  sum- 
mer :  but  how  unlike  this  happy  and  harm- 
less insect  tasting  of  innumerable  sweeti^  | 
while  it  deprecifites  and  poisons  none.  Be- 
fore you  the  works  of  imagination  are 
spread  forth  to  be  contemned  and  trampled 
upon.  Pause  then,  for  one  moment,  in  your 
merciless  career,  and  reflect  that  such  are 
often  the  productions  of  those  whose  labour 
is  carried  on  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  you 
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are  in  y^ur  downy  beds,  and  ceases  not  lor 
die  throbbing  of  the  heart  tliat  is  torn  wiih 
unkindness,  nor  t}ie  aching  of  eyes  that  are 
blinded  with  tears. 

My  a^^ent  was  but  too  faitliful  in  her  re- 
port The  efforts  of  iny  genius  had  been 
miserably  depreciated  in  value,  and  what 
was  ol*  infinitely  more  consequence  to  me, 
had  not  been  sold.  Not  tliat  the  kind  com- 
panions of  my  early  years  had  ceased  to  be 
kind,  or  would  not  willingly  have  given  me 
the  stated  price  of  all  my  worthless  trifles ; 
but  it  makes  a  wonderful  difference,  whether 
at  hing  is  exhibited  as  a  matter  of  taste,  or  as 
an  article  of  sale.  Many  will  value  as  a  gifl 
what  they  would  not  buy  at  any  cost,  how- 
ever small ;  not  at  edl  because  they  grudge 
the  money,  but  because,  while  receiving  a 
gill  (that  not  being  always  a  matter  of 
clioice)  their  own  judgment  is  not  implicat- 
ed, but  the  giver  being  solely  responsible  for 
all  deficiency  of  merit,  tliey  can  say  to  their 
criticising  friends,  ^*I  know  it  has  many 
faults,  but  I  value  it  for  her  sake,  poor  thing !" 
and  thus  save  their  credit ;  but  for  the  ap- 
palling question,  ^'And  pray  how  much 
might  you  give  for  this  splendid  concern?" 
they  are  provided  with  no  saving  reply,  but 
must  suffer  an  imputation  upon  their  good 
taste,  in  having  chosen  to  make  such  a  pur- 
chase. 

No  one  can  thoroughly  know  the  world 
and  its  odd  ways  without  they  have  been 
poor.  A  thousand  secrets  are  laid  open  to 
the  eyes  of  the  needy  which  the  children  of 
affluence  will  not  believe  of  themselves ;  and 
tlie  rude  key  of  penury  unlocks  the  laboratory 
of  tlie  human  mind,  where  a  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  various  particles  of  which  it 
is  compounded  before  they  are  refined,  amal- 
gamated, and  sent  forth  for  the  ornament  of 
polished  circles.  It  is  almost  wortli  enduring 
a  little  reduction  of  our  means  for  the  know- 
ledge which  is  thus  obtained  ;  but  then  it  is 
the  loss  of  caste  that  reveals  tlie  truth ;  and 
who,  from  the  poor  Indian,  owning  no  pro- 
perty beneath  the  sun  but  his  Braminical 
thread,  to  the  philosopher  who  professes  to 
despise  all  worldly  possessions,  would  not 


rather  endure  every  other  eartldy  loas  than 
this. 

The  discipline  I  was  subjected  to  beneath 
the  sheltering  roof  of  my  aunt  Morris  was 
like  hard  labour,  and  strong  bitters,  used  to 
correct  the  evils  of  too  much  indulgence. 
For  some  days  I  bore  jt  well,  thinking  the 
"  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm"  would  surely 
cease  in  time ;  instead  of  which  it  ratlier 
gathered  and  accumulated  upon  me,  until  I 
found  my  temper  had  imbibed  the  bitterness 
of  which  I  was  constantly  partaking. 

Gentle  ladies,  have  you  a  cousin  Jane? 
If  not,  your  gentleness  has  never, been  fully 
put  to  the  test  Have  you  a  friend  who  takes 
tlie  liberty  of  a  near  connexion,  or  familiar 
acquaintance,  to  tell  you  every  disagreeable 
thing  wliich  every  body  has  said  about  you, 
and  that  not  at  all  on  her  own  behalf,  so  that 
you  cannot  retort  or  repel  the  injury  ?  While 
she  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  tlie  matter,  but 
just  tliinks  it  right  to  tell  you  so  much  that, 
in  time,  you  are  induced  to  believe  all  old 
friends  are  changed,  and  all  new  ones  are 
false.  Perhaps  the  most  distressing  part  of 
tlie  information  laid  before  me,  was  what 
had  been  said  by  my  sister.  Jane  Mor- 
ris had  lately  been  staying  with  her,  and 
reported  tliat  she  had  made  many  remarks 
about  my  expences,  did  not  at  all  approve  of 
my  way  of  living, — should  be  truly  glad  if  i 
had  a  settled  home,  and  wished  I  would  coo- 
sent  to  live  with  them,  where  I  should  be 
more  free  from  unpleasant  remarks. 

^*  Never !"  I  exclaimed  with  warmth  quite 
unusual  to  me.  '^  I  will  live  any  where  but 
with  them.    I  will  advertise  for  a  situation.^ 

My  aunt  peeped  over  her  spectacles,  and 
thought  I  had  better  advertise  for  a  husband. 

^*  They  have  heard,"  continued  my  tormeo- 
tor,  "  all  about  your  affair  witli  tlie  Burtonn 
Mrs.  Anmdel  tell  every  body,  and  how  yoo 
tried  to  captivate  Sir  Charles." 

«  And  how  I  failed  ?" 

<*  Not  exactly  that ;  for  I  find  he  followed 
you  to  the  metliodist's,  where  he  found  you 
amongst  such  low  people  that  he  had  liule 
inclination  to  go  again." 

"Did  Sir  Charles  tell  his  own  story  1" 
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'^  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that    I  tliink  it 
'  was  a  friend  of  his  who  told  Mr.  Gmlianie 

I 

i  that  they  were  sent  out  of  the  house  because 
j  tiiey  lauifhed  at  prayers,  and  tiiat  you  cried, 
but  I  am  sure  you  doiiH  iiiimi  any  tliini^ 
about  wliat  people  say.*' 

"^  Oh !  no,  not  tlie  least." 

**  1  am  sure  you  cannot  tlnnk  senouBJy  of 
no  youngs  a  man,  especially  after  you  have  so 
lately  been  attached  to  Mr.  Burton." 

**  Attached  to  Mr.  Burton !" 

^  Yes ;  goo«l  Mrs.  Burton  says  she  never 
saw  any  one  more  attached  than  you  were 
to  him  until  livinc;  amongst  hii^h  people 
chansi'd  you:  tliai  no  one  ever  was  more 
chaiii^ed  tiitui  you  were  when  she  called 
upon  you :  that  yuu  minced  your  won  is  and 
sailed  about  as  if  you  had  been  a  duchess. 
Dut  yiiu  don*t  mind  poor  Mri«.  Burton." 

^  Oh,  no,  I  doii*t  mind  any  tiling  just  now/' 
said  1,  forrinir  a  laugh. 

"*  Thill's  very  tort  una  te.  I  am  glad  you  are 
in  pood  spirit^  1  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
alMiut  money;  anii  that  is  rather  a  heavy 
suiij«*rt  to  those  who  have  none." 

**  i'Riy  go  on.  It  makes  no  sorf  of  differ- 
once." 

**  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  said  about 
your  expenses,  and  the  presents  that  you 
make  ;  thouj^h,  to  lie  sure,  the  cambric  hand- 
kerchiefs you  gnve  old  Mrs.  Armstrong  all 
proved  to  lie  cotton;  and  the  amethyst  in 
Miss  Green's  broach,  which  tliey  say  looks 
very  well  by  candle  light,  i^  not  real.  And 
your  correspondents.  I  understand,  are 
enough  to  nnii  a  nabob.  Mrs.  Anmdel  says 
tier  hu«l»anii  h>til  to  p,'iy  five  pounds  for  your  i 
Iriterp,  ihouirh  you  only  stayed  with  them 
■ix  weeks:  and  tiie  houKe-keeper  thinks  you 
are  sndiy  too  fond  of  good  Uving  for  a  person 
in  your  si*  nation."  i 

I  was  beginninif  to  breatJie  when  the  re-  ; 
ports  were  only  charired  with  what  house-  ! 
keepers  said  about  good  living;  but  the  \ 
attark  came  upi>u  me  again  with  unnbate«l 
fury,  until  I  really  believed  mys«*lf  driven  to 
the  lowest  pit  uf  degrudation  in  the  opiiiiun  . 
of  all  whcmi  1  had  once  esttfcmcd,  and  wIm>  '■ 
had  onee  esteemed  me.    Had  I  reasoned 
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coolly  I  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  my  friends  thought  no  wcse  of  me  than 
that  1  was  very  foolish,  a  sen u: nee  we  so 
olWn  pronounce  upon  others,  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  that  I  had  no  right  to  tliink  my- 
self harshly  dealt  with  because  some  of  its 
varieties  Iiad  now  reached  my  own  ear. 

That  there  are  such  people  as  my  cousin 
Jane,  I  tliink  all  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  tliirty,  and  many  much  younger,  will  al- 
low : — people  wlio  want  the  moral  courage 
to    attack    with  their   own   weapons,  but 
wound  with  tenfold  force  by  borrowing  darts, 
and  poison    to  dip  tlieni  in,  from  others. 
What  their  object  can  be,  is  diHicult  to  un- 
derstand.    If  they  really  mean  to  do  us 
good  by  laying  bare  the  truth,  they  must  be 
ignonuit  that  such  truths  are  only  calculated 
to  stir  up  envy,  malice,  hatred,  revenge,  and 
all  those  evil  passi<ins,  by  which  the  peace 
of  society  is  destroyetl :  converting  friends 
into  enemies,  and  darkening  the  hours  of ; 
social  intercourse  witli  tlie  shadow  of  mis-  j 
trust     If  they   mean  to  make  us  wicked,  ; 
and,    consequently,    miserable,    they    can  j 
scarcely  adopt  a  plan  more  sure.    And  yet  , 
this  contemptible  system  of  irritation  is  what  ; 
some  would  make  a  merit  of  by  calling  it 
speaking  th  2  tnitk.   But  truth  is  of  too  celes- 
tial an  essence  to  be  thus  violated.    As  the 
most  precious  coin,  when  used  as  a  bribe  i 
for  base  purposes,  is  most  extensive  in  its  ; 
baneful  influence,  so  truth,  unsanctified  by 
virtue,  may  be  made  more  fatal  even  tlian  . 
fidsehood  to  security  and  happiness.  i 

I  could  not  remain  long  with  my  aunt  ami 
cousin.  The  constant  recital  of  petty  facts,  ] 
all  tending  to  humiliation,  overthrew  the 
equanimity  of  my  mind.  The  catalogue  I 
well  knew,  was  filled  up  with  tilings  no 
worse  than  are  said  and  done  every  day, 
anil  might,  by  a  philnsf>pher,  have  U'en  net 
asiile  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's  cunsidera- 
tiim.  But  I  wiut  no  philosopher,  1  was  living 
upon  tiie  good  will  of  society,  ajid  they  uere 
gall  and  bitterness  to  mc. 

Whrre  now  in  the  wiile  world  was  I  to 
go  7  Stirn*d  up  to  indignatif»n  by  the  tittle- 
tuttle  of  my  coui>in,  I  hud  written  a  hasty 
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and  iiMFuIting^  letter  to  my  sister,  declining 
any  further  advance  of  money  from  that 
quarter ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  feeling,  I  had  lately  passed  Miss 
Green,  from  whom  I  had  received  a  pressing 
invitation,  without  any  sign  of  recognition. 
In  short,  I  was  rapidly  becoming  the  victim 
of  the  most  unamiable  of  passions ;  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  the  senseless 
gossip  of  an  idle  woman  had  conveyed  to 
my  ear  the  unkind  and  uncharitable  remarks 
made  upon  myself,  which  we  are  making 
upon  each  other  every  day. 

Where  in  the  wide  world  was  I  to  go,  and 
how  was  I  to  find  bread?  I,  whr  'lad  a 
multitude  of  friends,  was  without  a  home. 
L  who  had  a  fortune  in  my  fingers,  found 
nothing  in  my  purse,  and  my  cousin  Jane 
was  constantly  reminding  me  that  my  things 
would  not  sell. 

^  Perhaps  not,"  I  replied,  <<  amongst  these 
spiteful  people  who  are  determined  to  crush 
me ;  but  I  will  try  my  fate  with  strangers. 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere  ?"  and,  so  say- 
ing, I  proudly  withdrew  myself,  and  pre- 
pared for  my  departure,  no  one  could  con- 
jecture to  what  place. 

The  London  coach  took  me  away  from 
my  aunt's  door,  and  set  me  down  in  a  nar- 
row bustling  street  of  the  metropolis,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  where  an  early  friend, 
whose  mind  would  once  have  done  honour 
to  the  most  refined  and  elevated  sphere, 
now  dragged  on  her  existence  as  the  wife  of 
a  tradesman,  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  toil 
and  confusion.  I  had  known  her,  when  a 
young  woman,  mild,  delicate,  and  gentle. 
Her  home  was  not  the  most  comfortable, 
and  she  had  married  young,  hoping  (surely 
this  is  hoping  against  hope)  that  with  the 
change  would  come  some  little  improvement 
in  her  circumstances.  Her  husband  was  a 
kind,  rational,  and  worthy  man,  worn  down 
with  the  burden  of  an  unprofitable  business, 
a  sickly  wife,  and  nine  children.  With  these 
people  it  was  my  intention  to  lodge,  and  to 
support  myself  by  painting. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  that  I  sought  out  their 


humble  dwelling ;  and,  after  wiodiog  along 
many  streets,  in  a  drizzling  rain,  which  I 
thought  might  just  as  well  have  spared  itself 
and  me  a  month  longer,  I  saw  the  name  of 
Wilson  in  large  gilt  letters  over  the  door  of 
a  shop,  where  many  busy  feet  were  passing 
to  and  fro.  Mr.  Wilson,  adorned  with  his 
apron,  had  just  time  to  stretch  bis  head  over 
the  counter  and  ask  me  to  walk  forward  into 
the  parlour  where  I  should  find  his  wife. 

"  Take  away  that  barrow,"  he  called  oot, 
in  a  loud  authoritative  tone  to  the  shopman, 
who,  with  alternate  skip  and  struty  hastened 
to  remove  the  obstacles,  and  threw  open  a 
door,  through  which  I  groped  my  way  along 
a  passage,  directed  to  the  parlour  only  by 
the  screams  and  uproar  of  nine  children  un- 
dergoing the  agony  of  a  Saturday-night's 
wash.  My  heart  failed  roe;  but  the  rind 
discord  of  tlie  shop  prevented  my  retnm. 
While  I  hesitated,  the  parlour  door  was  sud- 
denly tlirown  open  by  one  of  the  little  rdiels, 
hoping  to  escape  his  share  in  the  geoerai 
purification ;  and  the  scene  within  was  thus 
revealed  to  my  wondering  vision. 

It  was  ten  years  since  I  had  seen  my 
friend — ten  married  years.  Nine  children, 
three  attacks  of  hooping  sough,  four  of  mea- 
sles, scarlet  fever,  croop,  and  one  cripple  had 
done  'nuch  to  make  Mrs.  Wilson  exceedingly 
unlike  the  fair  girl  I  had  once  known  her; 
but  living  in  a  dark  street  in  London,  poverty 
and  underselling  had  done  more.  Oh !  who 
can  say  they  do  not  wish  for  money,  so  loog 
as  young  helpless  girls  will  marry  belore 
they  have  had  much  more  experience  than 
the  dolls  they  have  just  laid  aaide — so  loog 
as  men  who  have  not  wherewith  to  doChe 
and  feed  themselves,  will  link  their  hard  lale 
with  those  who  are  not  used  to  hardsbipi 
At  first  all  may  go  smoothly  on.  New  ht- 
niture  looks  well,  and  kind,  pitying  relatioDi, 
make  presents  that  show  upon  the  table  and 
the  mantle-piece.  They  are  both  young, 
guileless,  and  confiding ;  and  affection  in  the 
young  is  more  potent  while  it  lasts,  than  the 
old  will  believe;  but  even  love  may  be 
drawn  upon  too  often  for  draughts  too  large; 
and  Cupid,  and  the  poot  man's  banker,  inilie 


the  Mune  eoropiaint  The  first  ehfld  is  wel- 
comed by  the  nurse,  and  the  young  mother, 
and  sometimes  the  father  is  beguiled  of  his 
pressing  cares  by  its  happy  smiles.  A  se- 
cond finds  a  welcome,  because  two  are  little 
more  trouble  than  one ;  and  a  tliird,  because 
they  hope  it  will  be  the  last:  but  they  have 
no  nursery,  and  it  is  very  ditiicult  to  find  a 
welcome  for  the  fourth.  The  wife  loses  her 
health  and  her  spirits.  Her  cheek  grows 
hollow,  her  eye  dim,  and  she  is  evidendy 
sinking  under  her  accumulating  cares ;  but 
■n  underselling  tradesman  has  just  settled 
near  tliem,  and  tliey  cannot  afibrd  to  hire 
more  help.  The  doctor  is  called  in ;  he  looks 
with  compassion  on  that  gentle  drooping 
Ibrm,  and  recommends  quiet,  with  frequent 
reclining  on  the  sofa.  Alas!  there  is  no 
sofa;  and  if  tliere  were,  how  should  that 
wile  recline — how  should  she  find  re^t,  whose 
ears  are  stunned  with  perpetual  discord,  who 
is  constantly  called  upon  to  appease  the  an- 
ger of  the  turbulent,  to  soothe  the  fretful,  to 
gather  op  the  bruised,  and  to  forget  herself. 
Perchance  the  husband  loves  her  still,  all 
changed  as  she  is,  and  tliinks  kindly  of  her, 
lor  he  can  do  no  more ;  but  the  hardship  of 
her  lot  is  not  much  alleviated  by  his  thoughts. 
Oh!  who  does  not  wish  for  money  when 
they  see  the  children  of  such  people  wanting 
that  education  which  their  parents  have  en- 
joyed, and  consequently  fulling  into  a  lower 
grade  of  society,  withotit  either  the  digfiity 
of  their  father  or  the  refinement  of  tlieir  mo- 
ther ;  strangers  even  to  the  decency  of  man- 
ners and  conduct  witliout  which  we  ought 
not  to  be  contented. 

With  such  a  family  as  this  I  was  now 
eome  to  eat  my  bread.  I  could  not  expect  a 
welcome,  but  1  found  one ;  for  the  poor  are 
not  the  last  to  futni  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
nor  the  worn  and  the  harassed  tlie  most  un- 
willing to  sIh>w  that  they  ran  exert  tliem- 
selves  yet  farther  for  a  friend. 

Mrs.^^'ilson  was  on  her  knees  in  the 
midst  Jr  her  noisy  group  when  I  entered. 
8he  started  up  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  she  discovered, 
by  the  flickering  liglit  of  the  fire,  who  that 


stranger  was ;  she  was  herself  so  changed, 
that  but  for  a  peculiar  smile  which  played 
for  a  moment  on  her  lips,  and  which  had 
once  been  familiar  to  her  face,  I  should 
scarcely  have  known  her. 

I  told  her  I  was  come  to  be  her  lod^^er. 
She  thought  I  was  jesting ;  nor  was  it  until 
I  had  convinced  her  of  my  meaning  by  re- 
peated assurances,  that  she  acknowledged, 
by  a  silent  tear,  how  sorry  she  was  to  be 
unable  to  offer  me  a  home  on  any  other 
terms. 

**You  are  weary,"  she  said — ^I  will  just 
put  tlie  children  to  bed,  and  then  you  shall 
have  tea." 

I  asked  if,  in  the  mean  time,  I  might  go 
up  stairs  to  my  own  room. 

Poor  Mrs.  Wilson  looked  confounded  ;  she 
had  forgot,  while  offering  me  a  welcome, 
that,  on  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  she  had 
resigned  the  privilege  of  keeping  what  is 
called  a  spare  room,  and  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble any  apartment  under  her  roof  should  be 
exclusively  my  own.  She  might  have  recol- 
lected too,  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  that 
long  before  this  fearful  encroachment  upon 
comfort,  she  had  laid  aside  all  pretensions  to 
neatness  and  regularity,  and  that,  even  in 
what  was  now  called  the  best,  instead  of  the 
spare  room,  every  drawer  was  stuffed,  and 
every  slielf  crowded  with  different  articles  of 
clothing,  concealed  from  the  depredations  of 
tlie  small  fry,  who  ranged  at  large,  and  in- 
truded with  their  busy  fingers  wherever  they 
were  not  preventetl  by  lock  and  bolt 

^  Stay  one  moment,"  said  my  friend,  and 
I  was  lefl  m  the  dark  while  she  ran  upstairs. 
Half  the  little  tribe  escaped  on  the  departure 
of  their  mother.  Of  the  remaining  half  I 
could  only  make  friends  with  one,  while  the 
others  shrieked  and  rolled  about  the  floor, 
until  they  woke  tlie  baby  in  tlie  cradle,  and 
I  had  more  than  I  could  well  manage  to  still 
its  cries. 

MfH.  Wilson  now  called  to  me  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  I  ascended  with  the 
cheering  hope  of  fiiidtni?  quiet  at  last ;  but, 
woeful  to  relate,  a  low  wide  bed,  made  to 
contain  three  at  least,  stood  close  beside  Am 
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one  prepared  for  nie,  and  the  poor  mother 
told  me,  wiih  many  apologieft,  and  much  em- 
barrassment, that  she  could  not  offer  me  any 
other  room,  nor  find  room  for  her  children 
elsewhere. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  I,  "  it  is  of  no  sort 
of  consequence ;"  and  f«he  left  me  to  attend 
to  her  duties  heloxNT. 

It  was,  indee<l,  a  heart-sickening  scene 
upon  whicJi  I  cast  my  eyes; — carpets  torn 
and  soiled,  spread  out  to  look  tlteir  longest 
and  widest,  and  the  bed  adorned  with  shabby 
finery  which  had  no  do\ibt  been  splendid  in 
tiie  first  days  of  wedlock  ;  but  all  things  the 
reverse  of  comfortable,  dwindled  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  what  I  antici- 
pated of  the  wide  bed,  with  its  three  inmates, 
and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  my  morn- 
ing liours. 

My  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the 
Htile  trio  themselves  appearing,  so  clean  and 
merry,  tliat  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 

wish  ihem  elsewhere,  especia-V  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
asked  myself  what  right  I  had  to  come  into 
their  sleeping-room  and  wish  them  out  of  it. 

Tlie  next  day  was  one  of  as  much  repose 
as  this  family  were  ever  permitted  to  enjoy ; 
but  late  going  to  bed,  late  rising,  all  the  chil- 
dren to  dress  and  keep  clean  in  their  Sunday- 
clothes,  with  only  one  servant,  made  it  seem 
not  much  like  repose  to  me.  It  was,  indeed, 
no  day  of  rest.  The  father  dressed  his  eld- 
eat  boy  in  tight  jacket  and  blue  cap,  and 
walked  off  with  him  to  church  ;  the  ser\'ant 
followed,  and  the  mother  cooked  and  nursed 
alternately  all  the  morning,  adorned  herself 
in  a  little  finery  for  the  afternoon,  and  nursed 
again.  I  had  no  occupation  but  that  of  mak- 
ing myself  a  favourite  with  the  children, 
which  I  did  so  effectually  that  I  never  could 
shake  off  their  turbulent  fann'liarity  again. 
When  I  went  up  stairs  half  a  dozen  were 
dragging  at  my  skirtis ;  and  when  I  came 
down,  they  jumped  upon  me  from  the  banis- 
ters. I  complained,  but  Mrs.  Wilson  never 
took  my  part ;  she  smiled,  and  was  glad, 
poor  woman,  to  see  them  happy  and  not  at 
her  expense. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  way  in  which 


I  must  spend  my  time.  I  said  that  my  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  town  was  to  make  painting 
my  profession,  and  I  was  then  permitted  to 
lock  the  door  of  my  chamber  for  the  day. 
with  many  charges  to  shot  up  my  valuables 
for  the  night 


CHAPTER  XII. 

My  picture  proceeded  slowly,  for  I  bad 
notliing  to  copy,  and  was  not  quite  so  skilful 
a  performer  as  false  friends  and  flattery  Imd 
once  induced  me  to  believe.  Still  it  did  pro- 
ceed. There  was  a  visible  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
an  old  castle  with  a  group  of  trees  were  be- 
nirming  to  emerge  from  chaos.  My  hopes 
rose  with  the  clothing  of  the  foliage,  but  not 
quite  in  proportion  to  tlie  cost  of  the  uhrs- 
marine  which  I  spent  upon  the  sky.  It  wai 
worth  a  great  deal  to  me,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  have  an  object  from  which  I 
could  derive  a  ray  of  hope,  however  small, 
and  more  and  more  rays  were  daily  emana- 
ting from  my  picture.  Bright  visions  of  fu- 
ture aggrandizement  rose  upon  me.  Grene- 
rosity  stood  forth  in  distant  perspective,  and 
I  began  to  calculate  upon  the  precise  time 
when,  after  receiving  the  reward  of  my  la- 
bours, I  should  place  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Wilson  at  least  twice  the  sum  upon  whkh 
we  had  agreed  for  a  month's  lodging.  My 
temper  grew  sweeter  as  my  spirits  were  en- 
livened. I  forgave  my  cousin  Jane ;  I  played 
at  bo-peep  with  my  companions  in  the  morn- 
ing, rose  early  to  catch  a  view  of  my  per- 
formance in  the  first  light  of  day,  and  even 
permitted  a  little  fellow,  whom  I  had  singled 
out  as  my  favourite,  to  remain  in  the  room 
with  me  while  I  was  at  work,  provided  he 
sat  still  upon  the  floor,  and  did  not  touch. 

Like  all  favourites,  he  used  his  pnapgative 
at  first  with  moderation.  On  the  serond  Jiy 
I  was  obliged  to  enforce  the  law  of  not  touch- 
ing ;  on  the  third  I  had  to  insif;t  upon  his  be- 
ing qiu'et ;  and  on  the  fourth  waf<  compelled 
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to  make  a  new  law,  that,  if  he  rose  from  the 
floor,  he  should  be  dismisiied  alto^ther.  It 
was  a  dull  tiling  to  sit  still  upon  the  floor, 
which  nothing  but  tlie  idea  of  its  being  a 
privilege  could  have  reconciled ;  but  little 
Jemmy  was  permitted  to  have  a  long  piece 
of  string,  anti  he  made  the  most  of  that 

My  picture  was  nearly  completed,  and 
^really,  when  there  was  no  other  to  compare 
it  with,  looked,  I  thought,  very  tolerable.  A 
few  strong  touches  were  yet  to  be  given,  bold 
and  productive  of  great  effect  I  ndvanred 
— retreated — applied  tiie  finishing  stroke,  and 
refreated  again ;  when  crash  went  tlie  whole 
faSrie  in  hopeless  and  irrevocable  min  on  the 
floor,  overwhelming,  amongst  disjointe«l  frag- 
ments, the  mischievous  author  of  it,  whose 
hu^y  fingers,  aAer  tying  the  string  to  the 
font  of  the  easel,  liad  pulled  it  away  with  a 
sudden  jerk. 

That  a  painting  never  falls  to  the  ground 
without  the  freshly  smeared  surfHce  being 
downwards  is  just  as  worthy  of  remark,  as 
that  tlie  full  of  brt»nd  and  butter  is  attended 
with  tlie  same  fatality ;  a  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  every  school-boy  will  stand  forward  to 
attest  My  picture  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  nde  ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson^s  carpet  be- 
ing of  tfio  frail  a  texture  to  be  ever  shiiken, 
the  case  iviis  a  desperate  one  indeed.  There 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  to  commence 
my  labours  afresh.  Little  Jenmiy  was  dis- 
missed now  and  for  ever.  My  spirits  sunk, 
my  temper  iaile«l  me  on  tlie  slightest  provo- 
cation, and  nothing  but  the  idea  that  I  wat 
eating  breail  which  I  had  no  right  to  call 
my  own,  could  liave  supported  me  tJirough 
the  wearisome  task  of  completing  another 
picture. 

Another,  however,  was  completed  in  time, 
and  1  M-t  olFonl  tour  of  observation  thronah 
the  f^ri-eN  of  London,  to  see  what  place  would 
be  mo*"l  liikfly  to  receive  so  precious  a  de- 
|io«it  I  was  not  long  in  Hxing.  and  with  my 
Iniit  five  fliillings  in  my  pocket,  hired  a  hack- 
ney ro:iC'i.  n'll  went  lorth  to  make  my  for- 
tu"!^  in  a  nourishing  establishment  at  the 

We^i  ::i.d. 

Firiiiifii;  everytliing  here  conducted  on  a 


magnificent  scale,  and  thinking  my  best  plan 
would  consequently  be  to  assume  a  charac- 
ter of  importance,  I  asked  for  some  costly 
engravings,  and  looking  at  them  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  very  much  disposed  to  pur- 
chase, but  has  some  trifling  reason  for  not 
purchasing  just  now,  I  took  out  my  purse, 
concealing  the  empty  end.  and  piii<l  three 
shillings  for  a  worthless  article,  as  if  money 
was  so  plentiful  with  me,  that  I  could  afford 
to  til  row  it  aivny. 

After  spending  some  time  in  this  manner, 
I  caught  the  quick  eye  of  one  who  held  a 
place  of  authority  in  the  establishment;  and 
who  seeing  a  well-ilresKod  lady  disposed  to 
trifle  away  her  time  and  money,  thought  I 
must  be  worthy  of  his  most  polite  attentions, 
while  stretching  himself  forward  with  an  in- 
effable smile,  he  laid  before  me  rich  costly 
books  in  splendid  bindings,  and  pictures — 
ah  !  how  unlike  to  mine  ! 

A  group  of  gentlemen  were  lounging  in 
one  comer  of  the  shop,  reading  the  news]ia- 
pers,  and  turning  over  tlie  trifles  of  the  day. 
One  glance  at  tlie  idle  party  made  me  re^ 
treat  to  the  farthest  diKfance  to  transact  my 
business  with  Mr.  Dond.  I  know  not  wliat 
I  said,  nor  how  1  nmdc  my  meaninij  under- 
stood; but  he  must  Imve  been  well  acquainted 
with  such  meaning  to  understand  it  all.  I 
can  only  recollect  a  dreadful  sense  of  suffo- 
cati«)n  in  my  ihroit,  and  the  fall  of  the  man's 
countenance  wlien  he  (»p«Mied  out  my  picture, 
nnd  heM  it  tltii*  wuy  and  that,  to  receive  some 
flattering  light  by  which  one  toucli  of  merit 
might  be  n.»vealed.  "Ten  guineas"  was 
marked  upm  it  ax  the  price,  but  he  chose  to 
read  '*ten  sliillings,^*  declaring  it  was  quite 
too  mui'h.  *'  Indeed  we  have  no  sale  what- 
ever for  such  things  as  tliese."  he  added,  re- 
turning it  to  me.  antl  glancing  impatiently 
towanls  more  pmfitahle  customers. 

I  still  waifed,  for  1  was  ti>o  much  stupifled 
to  move.     Whether  Mr.  Ditnd  for  once  fflta 

I 

touch  of  pity  I  know  nt>t  hut  he  took  up  the 
pictun*.  which  1  hail  let  dmp  l>eHde  me  on  | 
th**  floor.  :in>l  condescende  1  to  point  out  some  , 
of  itM  defects. 
*'  It  n-nnUi,''  m:J  he,  flc  jri»liing  liia  huul  j 
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over  ii,  with  an  air  (hat  implied  iu  want  of 
ererythingr  bat  paint — -  it  waou  sweetoeai 
— U  wants  repoae.^ 

^  It  majr  well  want  repose.^  I  exclaimed. 
"  If  yoa  knew  where  it  had  been  painted—" 

"  That  is  no  cooeem  of  oo^^  ma'am — 
None  in  the  world.  The  puliUc  have  notJiing 
to  do  with  that"  And  he  tpread  forth  his 
handc,  as  if  iu  tlie  act  of  driving  me  out.  ad* 
Taneing  every  step  that  I  receded,  and  open- 
ing the  door  most  willingly  for  my  exiL 

"  Yoii  had  better  take  the  painting,  ma'am ; 
we  can  do  nothing  with  it  here." 

^  You  can  bom  it,  I  sappose,"  said  I,  and 
tnmed  away. 

i  scarcely  knew  where  I  was  going.  Every 
object  swam  before  my  eyes,  and  I  (elt  as 
lonely  in  that  crowded  street  as  if  I  had  been 
a  pilgrim  wandering  across  the  great  desert 
It  is  under  this  kind  of  bewilderment  amongst 
tlie  busy  multitudes  of  the  thickly  peopled 
city,  that  the  last  attack  oT  cruelty  is  gene- 
rally made  upon  the  miserable — an  attack 
upon  his  purse ;  but  the  lightness  of  mine 
would  have  greatly  mitigated  the  pain  of 
losing  it;  and  fearless  of  anything  being 
added  to  my  sulTerings,  I  was  pursuing  my 
uncertain  way,  when  suddenly  my  sleeve 
was  touched,  and  a  young  man  from  the 
shop,  almost  breathless  with  haste,  asked  me 
to  step  back,  saying  that  a  gendeman  had 
purchased  the  painting. 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  7"  I  asked.  The 
young  man  did  not  know,  but  said  he  had 
been  standing  by  while  I  was  talking  with 
his  master,  and  had  heard  all  we  said. 

^  Whoever  he  may  be,  I  must  thank  him," 
I  exclaimed;  and  when  Mr.  Bond  with  great 
formality  laid  the  ten  guineas  before  me,  I 
bogged  to  be  permitted  to  see  my  benefactor, 
if  possible. 

With  my  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude, 
I  followed  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  where 
Sir  Charles  Moira  advanced  to  meet  me 
witli  his  blandest  smiles. 

How  was  it  that  I  could  be  thankful  no 
more,  that  I  longed  to  return  the  money,  and 
woula  willingly  have  been  pennyless  again? 
It  seemed  as  if  money,  of  which  I  was  always 


I 


in  want,  was  perpetually  to  be  the  bane  of 
my  liappincas;  and  that  mj  necessities  were 
never  to  be  relieved  without  my  difficoltirs  j 
at  t/ic  same  time  being  nicrea«ed. 

I  made  one  edbrt  to  expreas  my 
thanks  which  I  did  not  ftieL  I  tried,  fir  one 
moment,  to  be  nothing  but  what  I  reaDy 
was — the  poor  woman  receiving  ibe  price 
of  her  honest  labours ;  bat  I  roold  not  so  fiv 
(brget  my  former  self.  The  remcBbrance 
of  Lady  Moira  rose  before  me  in  overwhelm- 
ing majesty.  I  was  once  more  Caroline 
Irvine,  with  all  her  vanity,  and  bU  her  litde- 
ness^  and  had  accepted  the  offer  of  Sir 
Charles  to  escort  me  home^befive  I  leflecled 
what  a  home  was  mine. 

Ah !  would  we  but  leacjit  oar  shame  and 
our  embarrassment  for  thai  which  is  really 
disgraceful  and  perplexing,  what  burning 
blushes,  what  bitter  tears  we  might  be 
spared! 

I  had  none  but  a  straightforward  path  to 
pursue.  A  few  words  of  candid  explanation 
would  have  revealed  my  simple  atory,  and 
made  it  the  last  wish  of  Sir  Charles  to  eoo- 
tinue  my  acquaintance;  but  the  best  (I  wonld 
have  persuaded  myself  the  ooly)  time  fiv 
explanation  was  now  over;  and  we  were 
pursuing  our  way  together^  I  knew  not  to 
what  place,  nor  cared,  so  long  aa  it  was  not 
to  that  litde  shop,  through  which  we  nroit 
have  entered  had  he  taken  me  to  my  pcesent 
home. 

The  morning  was  fine,  and  when  oiy  coa- 
panion  proposed  that  we  should  oee  sooe  of 
the  wonders  of  the  place,  I  had  little  inclioe- 
tion  to  refuse,  because  I  should  thus  enjoy  a 
few  more  hours  of  his  society,  and  pot  of 
that  most  dreaded,  the  hour  of  return.  From 
one  exhibition  we  passed  on  to  another. 
Conversation  never  flagged.  Sir  Cbaries 
was  more  delightful  than  ever,  and  I  rattled 
on  with  that  desperate  gaiety  whidi  is  bat  i 
poor  substitute  for  wretchedness. 

There  is  no  liberty  like  that  of  a  vast  dtf 
— ^no  security  from  observation  like  that  of 
being  one  of  the  multitude.    Sir  Charies  had  j 
now  nothing  to  fear  from  his  lady 
and  I  was  a  hundred  miles  distant  Tnm  wf : 
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eoosin  Jane.  Theie  houra,  which  I  vainly 
tried  to  penumde  myeelf  were  happy,  flew 
•wiAly  on,  and  my  behaviour  had  rendered 
it  more  difficult  for  me  each  succeeding  mo- 
ment to.  q)eak  the  whole  truth.  My  com- 
panion had  been  too  polite  to  hint  at  the 
affiiir  of  the  picture,  and  I  had  ever  tince  the 
morning,  acted  the  lady  so  completely,  that 
he  mutt  either  have  doubted  the  pecuniary 
dilemma  which  hit  own  eyes  had  witnessed, 
or  despised  me  for  my  affectation  and  incon- 
sistency from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Most 
probably  he  did  the  latter.  Indeed,  had  he 
done  otherwise  tlian  despise  me,  he  would 
noc  have  attempted  as  he  did,  to  lead  me  on 
from  one  place  to  another,  until  the  day  was 
Ikr  spent,  beguiling  the  time  with  proHBe- 
sions  of  admiration  more  ardent  than  are 
ever  inspired  by  respect 

Women  would  do  well  to  judge  by  this 
rule,  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held 
by  those  whose  right  province  is  to  protect 
them  from  harm  and  danger.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  a  gentleman  should  be  ignorant  of 
those  niceties  of  conduct,  by  which  the  purity 
and  dignity  oPwoman^s  character  is  pre- 
served ;  and  if  he  do  but  whisper  a  proposi- 
tion lor  her  to  sacrifice  the  very  smallest  of 
these  for  any  purpose  whatever,  even  for  his 
own  sake,  the  case  is  a  clear  and  decided 
one,  that  he  thinks  meanly  of  her  to  suppose 
that  she  will  listen  to  his  request,  and  that 
his  regard  for  her  is  not  such  as  to  make 
him  solicitous  to  maintain  the  beauty  of  her 
ODsallied  name. 

The  sum  of  my  folly  was  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  I  gravely  insisted  upon  returning 
home  alone. 

*  Alone!  impossible  P* 

**  Be  kind  enough  to  order  me  a  coach,  and 
I  shafl  go  very  safely." 

''Bot  not  alone,**  he  repeated  with  a  look 
that  startled  me,  and  I  walked  on  again  in 
•ilenee,  pondering  on  my  dilemma.  We 
were  approaching  one  of  the  theatrea^a 
celebrated  performer  was  to  delight  the 
world  that  night  Carriages  were  rolling 
upi  delivering  their  precious  burdens,  and 
tbeo  making  way  for  others.    Ladies  richly 


dressed  stepped  ibrth,  emerging  from  tlie 
darkness  of  a  November  evening,  into  the 
brilliant  light  of  the  theatre.  Sir  Charles, 
without  a  word  of  parley  led  me  in.  I  knew 
not  at  first  where  he  was  taking  me,  and 
when  I  discovered,  my  remonstrances  were 
too  feeble  to  induce  him  to  return ;  and,  in 
a  few  moments  I  was  seated  beside  him  in 
the  broad  glare  of  a  thousand  lights.  I  hud 
now  time  to  think,  and  with  a  full  sense  of 
my  situation,  there  rushed  upon  my  mind 
such  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the  ab- 
surdity and  imprudence  of  my  conduct 
through  this  day,  that  I  neither  listened  to 
the  music,  nor  heeded  the  spirited  perform- 
ance which  called  forth  from  lighter  hearts 
than  mine,  unbounded  applause. 

My  past  life  had  been  an  idle  one,  vanity 
its  moving  spring,  and  folly  its  ruling  star  i 
but  I  had  never  completely  sacrificed  my 
self-respect  till  now;  and  many  were  the 
tears  I  dashed  away  from  my  eyes  this  night 
to  look  at  the  brilliant  scenes,  and  the 
brighter  beauties  of  the  stage,  which  my  gay 
companion  whispered  in  my  ear,  were  less 
lovely  than  myself. 

I  believe  half  the  sins  that  stain  the  record 
of  woman's  life  owe  their  origin  to  criminal 
weakness,  rather  than  criminal  design.  I 
use  the  harsh  word  criminal,  because  that 
weakness  deserves  no  better  name,  which  is 
encouraged  and  yielded  to  without  any  ap- 
peal to  an  higher  power  for  the  support 
whieh  is  mercifully  promised  to  the  feeble. 
The  falsehood  that  is  told  from  fear,  wears 
less  the  appearance  of  depravity  than  that 
which  is  told  solely  with  a  wish  to  deceive ; 
but  the  falsehood  that  is  wrung  from  terror 
is  just  as  likely  to  be  supported  by  other 
fklsehoods,  and  to  draw  afVer  it  an  equal 
train  of  guilt  and  shame.  So,  the  slightest 
error  knowingly  persisted  in,  and  followed 
up  by  its  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences may  become  morally  as  culpable  as 
the  grossest  vice.  How  watchful,  then, 
should  all  weak  creatures  be  of  the  first  false 
step,  never  risking  the  slightest  deviation 
under  the  presompoioas  hope  that  diey  may 
have  strength  to  return. 
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It  was  my  weakness  rather  than  my  de- 
pravity which  made  me  shrink  from  disclos- 
ing to  Sir  Charles  the  exaet  state  of  my  cir- 
cumstances and  situation.  This  weakness 
had  first  plunged  me  into  difficulties  from 
which  I  had  not  sufficient  rectitude  and 
moral  courage  to  extricate  myselC  At 
every  step  I  had  become  more  involved,  and 
each  succeeding  moment  now  found  me 
more  wretched  than  the  last. 

The  scene  closed,  the  curtain  fell,  and  rude 
voices  from  the  galleries  had  vociferated 
their  last  applause,  when  I  rose  to  depart 
Silent,  speechless,  and  sad,  I  leaned  upon 
the  arm  of  Sir  Charles,  who  no  doubt  attri- 
buted the  change  in  my  manner  to  the  pros- 
pect of  being  so  soon  deprived  of  the  irresis- 
tible fascination  of  his  society.  His  voice 
became  more  gentle,  his  behaviour  more 
tender,  and  his  looks  more  meaning,  every- 
thing  that  could  be  done  he  did  to  mitigate 
the  pain  of  losing  him ;  and  I  found,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  save  myself  from  his  con- 
tempt, the  necessity  of  making  some  exer- 
tion to  preserve  the  little  independence  I  had 
leO. 

Springing  into  the  coach  he  had  sent  for, 
I  insisted  upon  being  alone ;  but  he  was  at 
my  side  in  a  moment,  and  the  driver  waited 
for  his  orders.  I  remonstrated,  but  I  had 
voluntarily  given  up  my  own  dignity,  and  a 
lady  has  nothing  else  to  defend  her.  It  is  in 
vain  attempting  to  persuade  the  man  for 
whom  she  has  made  this  sacrifice,  that  he 
has  not  unlimited  power  over  her  heart 
There  is  no  alternative,  but  either  to  submit 
to  his  society  and  his  civilities  whenever  he 
chooses  to  impose  them  upon  her,  or  to  pique 
his  vanity,  and  irritate  his  temper  by  obsti- 
nate rudeness,  and  then  he  may  revenge 
himself  upon  her  reputation,  by  representing 
her  folly  in  such  a  light  that  the  world  will 
give  it  a  harsher  name. 

No!  there  is  no  way  for  a  woman  to 
escape  more  wretchedness  than  any  female 
heart  can  bear,  but  by  walking  humbly  be- 
fore her  God,  and  trusting  solely  to  his  guid- 
ance through  the  mazes  of  her  difficult  path, 
where  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  the  de- 


ceitfulness  of  her  own  fancy  would  be  per- 
petually leading  her  astray,  had  not  that 
warning  beacon  been  lighted,  by  which  alone 
we  are  able  to  perceive  and  shun 

**  Tha  thoaaand  patha  that  alope  tiM  way  U  aia.** 

The  vanity  of  Sir  Charles  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  attack:  his  temper  was  im- 
moveable, and  the  driver  still  waited  for  his 
orders. 

"  To  the  City,"  I  said,  in  too  low  a  tone 
for  him  to  hear,  and  Sir  Charles  was  obliged 
to  repeat  my  words. 

"To  what  part  of  it  1" 

I  named  a  street  adjoining  that  in  which 
my  friends  lived,  somewhat  broader  and  less 
filled  with  trade,  and  then  shrinking  back 
into  a  comer  of  tlie  carriage,  listened  in  soUeo 
silence,  to  the  most  flattering  asseveratioDi^ 
whieh  now  delighted  me  no  more. 

Arrived  at  tlie  street  I  had  mentioned,  I 
was  asked  for  the  name  and  the  number,  and 
whether  they  were  on  the  door. 

I  stretched  my  head  out  of  the  window 
as  if  to  look  for  the  place,  and  then  told  the 
man  in  plain  words,  so  that  he  might  hear 
and  Sir  Charles  might  not  that  it  was  a  gro- 
cer's shop  I  wanted,  and  the  name  Wilson. 

It  was  quickly  found.  A  thundering  knock 
awoke  my  host  and  half  his  children.  Young 
cries  were  heard  above,  and  the  moving  of 
heavy  bolts  below.  At  last  th^  door  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  night-cap.  Sir 
Charles  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  sprang  out 
of  the  coach. 

"  Surely,"  thought  I,  when  my  head  was 
once  more  laid  upon  my  pillow,  '^  the  morti- 
fications of  this  day  are  enough  to  cure  me 
of  folly  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

I  forgot  that  past  folly,  knowingly  persisted 
in,  is  sin,  and  that  sin  is  not  removed  by  the 
agonies  of  mortified  vanity. 

I  could  not  sleep.  What  a  long  season  it 
the  night  to  those  .whose  hearts  are  oppreit- 
ed  with  misery,  and  who  endure  that  misery 
without  the  consolation  of  prayer.  I  did  not 
pray.  Had  any  decided  calamity  fallen 
upon  me,  I  should  have  thought  of  no  other 
resource;  but,  like  many  others  sufiering 
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Qoder  a  load  of  aeeamulated  careiyl  thought 
my  petty  anxietiea  and  griefs  were  not  sub- 
jects to  be  laid  before  the  eye  of  Omnipo- 
tence. A  feverish  tide  of  troubled  thought 
was  rushing  through  my  soul,  where  hope 
had  forsaken  her  last  resting  place,  and 
firightfbl  apprehensions  contended  for  the 
empire  she  had  just  resigned.  Not  one  of 
all  the  (kir  pictures  of  imagination  now 
seemed  tangible  and  true,  but  dark  vbions 
of  futurity  opened  upon  me  through  the  mist 
ai  tears. 

If  religran  be  the  blessed  messenger  sent 
down  upon  earth  to  still  the  sighs  of  the  sor- 
rowing when  the  footsteps  of  time  or  death 
have  trampled  down  their  earthly  treasures, 
to  calm  the  waters  of  affliction,  and  bind  up 
the  broken-hearted ;  not  less  is  her  holy  in- 
fluence needed  to  smoothe  the  ruffled  mind, 
which  petty  cares  have  made  their  prey,  to 
quiet  the  rapid  and  tumultuous  throbbings 
of  the  heart,  and  to  direct  the  wandering 
wislieo  which  find  ik>  certain  gratiBcation  in 
this  troubled  world,  to  one  whose  pleasures 
are  ooibding,  and  whose  rest  is  eternal 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

On  the  following  morning  I  awoke  with 
many  serious  thoughts,  but  still  without  any 
fixed  determination  to  pursue  a  more  decided 
path.  My  attention  was  absorbed  by  present 
dififeulti<*s,  which  I  vainly  tortured  my  in- 
genuity to  find  expedients  to  escape  from. 
Indeed  my  whole  life  was  a  system  of  expe^ 
diemi,  not  to  attain  any  laudable  object,  but 
la  help  me  on  the  winding  and  circuitous 
way.  1^  which  I  hoped  to  arrive  at  the  uni- 
versal good- will  of  society. 

I  was  pondering  in  my  own  chamber  upon 
the  propriety  of  returning  the  price  of  my 
picture  to  Sir  Charies,  whose  charity  (for  I 
could  not  attribute  to  him  any  other  motive 
in  his  purchase,)  was  not  exactly  what  I 
wished  to  profit  by ;  and  against  the  return 
of  this  money  I  was  setting  the  discharge  of 


the  debt  I  owed  to  Mrs.  Wilson ;  weighing 
the  difficulties,  and  comparing  evils,  when  a 
letter  was  brought  to  me  from  my  sister. 
Weil  remembering  the  insulting  nature  of 
my  last  to  her,  I  opened  it  with  nervous  ter- 
ror, soon  quieted  by  the  kind  and  delicate 
manner  in  which  a  very  eligible  situation 
was  proposed  to  me,  aiui  a  supply  of  the 
ever  needful  conveyed,  without  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  past  I  was  now  great  again, 
for  all  human  greatness  is  by  comparison. 
I  returned  the  ten  guineas  in  a  blank  cover, 
made  presents  to  the  little  Wilsons,  preparsd 
for  my  journey,  and  took  leave  of  my  poor 
friend,  with  that  rapidity  of  execution  with 
which  we  escape  iVom  the  misery  that  we 
cannot  relieve. 

I  was  met  at  die  distance  of  one  stage 
from  my  future  residence  by  a  gendeman*s 
servant,  whose  kind  and  respectful  behaviour 
was  a  sure  and  pleasant  omen  of  domestic 
comfort  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
first  saw  the  lights  of  Mr.  Morton's  habita- 
tk>n  glimmering  through  the  leafless  trees, 
as  we  wound  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
descended  by  a  gende  declivity  into  a  thickly 
wooded  valley,  where  the  bright  line  of  a 
narrow  and  meandering  river  was  here  and 
there  seen  glancing  through  the  mitt  At 
the  door  I  was  received  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come by  a  matronly-looking  woman,  who 
might  be  either  housekeeper  or  nurse,  and 
who  in  either  situation  had  obtained  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  domestic  aflairs  of  the 
family,  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
my  curiosity. 

Mr.  Morton  was  a  widower,  within  the 
last  year  deprived  of  a  wife  whom  he  had 
almost  idolised,  since  whose  death  he  had 
but  rarely  been  seen  to  smile.  He  was  a 
man  of  fastidious  tastes,  and  secluded  habitsf 
not  lavish  of  his  aflections,  hut  when  he  did 
love,  it  was  with  tenderness  unRp«*akable ; 
and  all  tliat  he  now  seemed  rapahk  of  frel- 
ing  was  expended  upon  an  only  child,  whose 
extn^moly  delicate  conniitiition  rendered  her 
an  object  of  painful  soliciiude. 

*"  You  will  think  Mr.  Morton  cold  and  for- 
bidding at  first,"  said  my  informer,  nho  was 
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kindly  dispoeed  to  let  me  into  every  secret; 
"  but  there  never  was  a  more  devoted  hus- 
band, a  kinder  father,  or  a  better  master; 
and  if  you  can  but  attach  yourself  to  the  poor 
child,  and  win  her  affection,  you  will  be 
sure  of  his." 

r 

Although  the  worthy  woman  possibly 
meant  nothing  more  than  her  master's  good 
will,  when  she  spoke  of  his  affection,  I 
thought  this  was  going  too  far,  and  changed 
the  subject  by  asking  some  questions  about 
the  child,  when  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
there  was  every  probability  of  her  remaining 
an  invalid  for  life. 

^  She  was  a  sweet  young  creature,"  said 
Mrs.  Woods;  "none  can  help  loving  her 
who  have  seen  her  suffer.  Oh!  what  a 
comfort  you  will  be,  ma'am,  to  this  family ! 
For  though  we  may  nurse  and  do  all  that  we 
can.  Miss  Eleanor  is  now  able  to  converse 
like  a  woman,  and  wants  better  society  than 
such  as  me.  Indeed  we  sometimes  think 
she  is  too  sensible,  and  that  having  such 
busy  thoughts  and  quick  feelings,  makes  her 
health  more  delicate.  But  oh !  ma'am,  you 
will  be  a  comfort  to  her.  I  know  you  will." 
And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Woods  leA  me  to  en- 
joy without  interruption,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  the  hope  of  being  really  and 
properly  useful. 

The  apartment  into  which  I  had  been 
shown  was  called  Miss  Eleanor's  study ;  but 
it  wore  more  decidedly  the  character  of  a 
sick  room,  and  though  a  few  well-chosen 
books  lay  on  the  table,  couches,  cushions, 
and  vanous  inventions  for  the  alleviation  of 
suffering,  bore  testimony  to  the  melancholy 
truth,  that  if  this  were  the  path  to  science, 
it  was  not  strewn  with  flowers.  A  few  ap- 
propriate pictures  adorned  the  walls,  such  as 
simple  cottage  scenery,  a  girl  drawing 
water  at  a  well,  a  child  at  play,  a  favourite 
dog,  a  bird  let  loose.  One  large  painting 
hung  above  the  fire,  conceale«l  by  a  curtain, 
which  I  ventured  to  raise.  It  was  the  figure 
of  a  Madonna,  beautifully  executed,  not 
with  the  unmeaning  cour.tenance  by  which 
most  artists  have  chosen  lo  disgrace  this 
holy  character,  but  with  the  clear  forehead 


and  intelligent  eyes  of  one  who  could  tiiink 
as  well  as  feel.    I  saw  at  once  the  departed 
mother,  whose  sacred  silence  subdued  my 
hghter  feelings,  and  I  inwardly  resolved  that 
the  reverence  with  which  her  piclored  htm 
inspired  me  should  be  my  safeguard  and 
protection  while  cherishing  her  orphan  child. 
Forcibly  impressed  as  my  mind  already 
was  with  what  I  had  heard  and  aeen,  I  was 
yet  more  deeply  interested  on  entering  the 
room  where  the  poor  invalid  lay.    Her  fr- 
ther  was  bending  over  her  couch,  and  rose 
not  until  I  approached,  when  he  regarded 
me  with  an  earnest  and  scrutinizing  eye^  as 
if  to  ascertain  whether  I  were  soch  a  per- 
son as  his  daughter  would  find  it  poaaible  lo 
like. 

"  You  have  undertaken  a  wearisome  tari^" 
said  the  child,  holding  out  her  hand  to  mt, 
"  but  if  you  can  bear  with  me  and  my  impa- 
tience, every  one  else,  I  am  sure,  will  kyts 
make  you  comfortable." 

''And  will  not  you,  my  love?"  aaked  ihs 
fhther. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  she — "  but  therB 
is  very  little  that  I  can  do." 

<<  You  can  tell  me  freely  all  jon  want," 
said  I. 

^  Ah!  that  I  am  sure  I  will!"  aha  ex- 
claimed ;  "  you  look  so  kind  I  know  I  shall 
be  able  to  tell  you  every  thing.  But  are  ymi 
strong?  are  you  healthy?  are  yon  quite 
able  to  keep  awake  sometimes  in  the  njght? 
Poor  Mrs.  Woods  sleeps  ao  aonndly,  I  do 
not  like  to  disturb  her,  and  the  night  Is  so 
long  when  nobody  speaks  to  me.  It  is  a  h 
sad  thing,  Bdiss  Irvine,  that  sieknesa  makes  I 
us  selfish." 

"  It  has  BO  pleased  the  disposer  of  ov 
lives."  I  replied,  **  that  no  situation  shall  be 
without  its  peculiar  trials.  During  sieknm 
when  we  are  exempt  from  any  of  tiie  temp- 
tations of  the  world,  and  are  almost  cam' 
pelled  from  our  very  weakness  to  seek  lor 
divine  support,  we  might  possibly  grow  sd^ 
righteous,  had  not  this  temptation  been  yet- 
mitted,  to  convince  us  that  we  are  still  si^ 
ject  to  the  most  despicable  of  human  fiail- 
ties." 
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Mr.  Morton  looked  attentively  At  me,  as  if 
todiiMm  the  epirit  which  had  prompted  this 
•peeeh ;  hut  the  unoophisticated  child,  tatie- 
fied  that  none  but  a  good  woman  could  talk 
■o  well,  asked  me  if  I  were  not  too  weary  to 
aleep  bende  her  that  night  She  evidently 
wished  it,  and  I  could  not  refuse.  Her  fa- 
ther now  left  u^  and  we  entered  into  many 
anangements  respecting  perKmal  comfort, 
and  were  soon  as  familiar  and  cordial  as  if 
we  had  been  acquainted  for  years.  Mrs. 
Woods  would  willingly  have  retained  her 
place  for  that  night,  but  the  midden  prefer- 
ence poor  Eleanor  entertained  for  me,  ren- 
dered me  more  than  willing  to  share  what- 
ever disturbance  she  might  endure. 

The  enjoyment  of  sleep  I  could  not  even 
antieipate.  Strange  visions  of  the  past  and 
future  flitted  before  my  mind,  nor  was  the 
present  less  strange  to  me  that  it  was  rich  in 
promises  of  peace  and  comfort  To  be  re- 
garded with  alfection  by  this  suffering  child, 
it  might  be  with  esteem  by  her  father,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  both,  was 
a  harvest  of  enjoyment  I  was  all  unworthy 
to  re^  I  looked  back  into  my  past  life,  and 
tried  to  blame  my  luckless  fate  for  half  the 
culpability  to  which  my  burning  tears  bore 
witness.  I  had  few  deliberate  and  deter- 
mined sins  to  charge  my  conscience  with. 
The  worid  had  certainly  dealt  unfairly  with 
me.  I  felt  nothing  but  kindness  and  good 
win  towards  the  whole  human  race,  and 
only  wished  I  could  prove  by  self-sacri6ee, 
how  ineiAaustible  was  that  kindness,  how 
unfailing  that  good-wilL  Every  subterfuge 
that  human  frailty  could  lay  hold  of  I  tried 
that  night,  to  convince  myself  that  I  had  no 
10  be  unhappy,  but  it  would  not  do. 
came  not  so  readily  as  my  tears, 
and  I  wished  myself  a  child  again,  that  I 
might  offor  up  to  heaven  an  unsophisticated 
mind,  and  bow  before  the  throne  of  mercy 
ta  perfoct  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart 
It  is  true  there  was  no  moral  stain  upon  my 
eharader.  I  had  laboured  hard  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  religious  senti- 
neiita  were  familiar  to  my  lips;  but  how 
flood  ny  trembling  soul  in  the  presence  of 


its  Creator?  I  could  weep  at  midnight 
over  my  thorny  and  bewildered  path,  but  I 
never,  either  at  midnight  or  noon-day, 
breathed  an  humble  prayer  that  I  might  be 
solely  guided  by  his  will  I  never  formed 
an  earnest  resolution  that  I  would  serve 
Him  and  Him  only.  I  never  seriously  en- 
deavoured to  lay  hold  of  those  promises  by 
which  the  burden  of  past  transgression  is 
made  more  tolerable,  nor  looked  with  steadi- 
ness towards  that  star  whose  inextinguish- 
able light  would  have  led  me  safely  through 
the  storms  of  life. 

Unacquainted  with  the  importance  of  liv 
ing  for  one  object  only,  some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  I  disUessed  myself  more 
than  was  necessary,  so  long  as  what  the 
worid  calls  guilt  was  not  stamped  upon  my 
conscience ;  but  are  we  not  told  in  the  record 
of  eternal  truth,  that  those  who  are  not  for 
the  righteous  cause  are  against  iti  And 
though  I  could  freely  and  fluently  recom- 
mend religion  to  others  as  an  ultimate  good, 
where  was  the  evidence  of  my  own  es- 
pousal. 

While  pondering  in  my  own  mind  upon  a 
worid  of  dark  and  troubled  thoughts,  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  sweet  voice  of 
my  companion,  repeating,  in  a  low  and  gen- 
tle tone,  the  following  words :-- 


!•  tiM  icUl  waidMt  •€  Um  Mtmi  Biglit, 

WlUto  ckUly  49W  w  MUm  ^^^  •^  ^»^f> 

And  coaniton  tun  ftlMd  ibrtk  tMr  fatbto  lif  III, 

The  •{toBi  BoariMr  trtes  ker  ckurlew  taap. 

A)«M  ike  witrkM  dirMifli  th%  aidaif lit  hnmr, 
AkHM  tkm  brMito*  lk«  MtlMCholy  aif  k, 

AloM  ake  droops  liko  tomo  Mglocted  flower, 
t  BMea  IM  tears  tkal  dui  ker  aleeploM  eye. 


Akrne  t  Tkcre  !■  m  loMltaMM  witk  God, 
No  dwkMM  tkal  ke  caaaoi  lam  to  lif  kl ; 

No  fliacy  rock,  fhia  wkoaee  k»  f  raciooi  rod 
May  aec  krf af  fi»rtk  frodi  waiere,  pare  aad  krif  kt 


Tkere  la  ao  wilderaeee  wkoae  deeert  caree 
Are  kid  thm  Me  all-peaetratlac  eye ; 

Nor  rone  tkal  oreaa,  wkase  taaiuliaoai  waves 
May  aec  ke  sHsacsd  wkea  ike  Lord  Is  aifk. 


Tkere  Is  ao  kark  apes 
No  pUf  rna 


patk  ke  raaaol  seo 
raer,  iroa  tky  laaip  affaia. 


Tke  eye  ikaC  kaowa  ao 
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These  words  were  followed  by  a  tigh  so 
deep  and  heavy,  that  I  roused  myself  from 
my  fimitless  meditations  to  ask,  whether  my 
young  friend  was  in  pain. 

^  Not  BO  much  in  pain,  as  weary,"  she  re* 
plied.  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  disturbed  you, 
but  the  night  is  very  long,  and  my  mother 
used  to  teach  me  to  repeat  verses  and  hymns 
when  I  could  not  rest  You  roust  not  pay 
any  regard  to  me,  but  try  to  sleep  again." 

I  replied,  that  I  had  not  yet  slept 

'^  Ah  1  I  dare  say  you  have  been  thinlring 
of  your  home." 

^'  I  have  no  home,  my  love." 

"No  home!  Then  you  must  somethnes 
be  very  sad.  But  still  you  have  a  home  for 
your  thoughts.  Some  secret  resting  place 
of  which  no  one  can  deprive  you." 

Poor  child !  she  little  knew  in  what  a  bar- 
ren wilderness  my  thoughts  were  ranging 
nor  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  found  a 
resting  place. 

I  made  no  answer,  and  the  invalid,  some- 
what excited  by  fever,  went  on  with  her  con- 
verHatfon,  asking  witli  perfect  simplicity, 
many  close  questions  which  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  answer,  yet  to  answer  which,  fully  and 
candidly,  would  have  deprived  me  for  ever 
of  her  esteem*  Towards  morning,  however, 
she  slept  soundly,  and  awoke  without  much 
recollection  of  what  had  passed  in  the  night 

I  had  now  a  severe  ordeal  to  pass  through 
in  the  presence  of  Morton,  whose  command- 
ing countenance,  reserved  manners,  and 
strict  scrutinizing  eye,  rendered  him  a  truly 
aleuming  person,  when  brought  into  close 
contact  with  one  who  felt  no  certainty  of  his 
approbation.  I  soon  found  that  the  society 
of  this  man  would  either  render  me  more 
contemptible,  by  driving  me  to  the  practice 
of  deceit,  or  more  worthy,  by  inspiring  the 
desire  po  merit  his  respect,  which  it  was 
easy  to  discover  could  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way,  than  by<B  steady,  consistent,  and  ration- 
al course  of  action.  The  mind  of  Morton 
was  not  so  expansive  as  his  character  was 
dignified,  and  his  tastes  refined  and  exclu- 
sive. Had  he  seen  more  of  the  world,  he 
might  have  been  more  liberal,  but  his  senti- 


ments would  have  been  less  pure.  What 
would  I  not  have  given  tor  a  full  and  com- 
plete conviction,  that  he  thought  he  bad  acted 
wisely  in  choosing  me  for  the  oompanioD  of 
his  child  ?  I  vain  I  sought  to  win  his  fawoor 
by  every  artifice  which  I  deemed  too  remote 
for  detection.  Artifice  had  no  efiect  upon  a 
character  so  firm  and  sterling.  What  I  (ailed 
to  accomplish  in  this  way,  wai,  however,  in 
time  effected  by  my  'simple  and  unstudied 
services  to  his  child ;  who  aometimiMi  gave 
her  father  such  glowing  descriptioDs  of  my 
unremitting  kindness^  that  he  rewarded  bw 
with  a  smile  too  expressive  of  entire  eonfi- 
dence,  for  roe  ever  to  forget 

It  was,  indeed,  as  the  kind  nurse  had  told 
roe ;  no  one  could  witness  the  suflRsrings  of 
Eleanor  Morton  without  loving  her.  She 
was  not  impatient,  but  so  perfectly  goilekss, 
that  she  concealed  nothing,  and  aAer  having 
permitted  herself  to  speak  as  she  thought  too 
freely  of  her  own  distreseing  feelings^  she 
would  sometimes  shed,  over  what  she  eaOed 
her  weakness  and  ingratitude,  tears  more 
agonizing  than  pain  alone  had  been  able  ts 
wring  from  her.  With  no  one  was  she  so 
completely  undisguised  in  her  moments  of 
suffering,  as  with  me. 

^Un.  Woods,"  said  she,  <«pities  metoo 
much,  and  I  cannot  tell  my  father  all  that  I 
feel,  lest  I  should  distress  him.  It  is  qnite 
different  with  us  all  now  that  you  are  cmut, 
Miss  Irvine.  Are  you  not  happy  to  have 
made  us  so  cheerful  again  ?  Even  my  lather 
is  quite  an  altered  man.  I  thought  this  mors- 
ing,  when  he  looked  at  you,  that  he  amfled 
as  he  used  to  smile  upon  my  mother.  And 
do  you  know  he  talks  of  inviting  company  to 
the  house  again,  for  he  says  it  is  not  good  for 
you  to  lead  so  secluded  a  life. 

I  replied,  that  my  wish  was  only  to  be  use- 
fill,  and  that  I  felt  no  want  of  society. 

^  Well,  don't  say  anything  about  it,  for  I 
am  quite  sure  it  will  do  him  good,  as  wett  at 
you,  to  have  some  one  now  and  then  to  eoo- 
verse  with  out  of  our  own  family.  I  dart 
say  you  will  take  all  the  trouble  off  his  handi^ 
and  will  not  let  him  fbel  the  want  of  iny 
ther,  who  used  to  be  so  easy  and  pleasanK  m 
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that  entnrtninhig  eompaay  htm 
■ppMred  qoiie  impomble  to  my  poor  father, 
•nee  he  was  alone." 

I  eould  not  help  feeling  a  eeoret  glow  of 
exultation  at  the  idea  that  I  ehoold  now  be 
able  to  exhibit  my  character  to  Morton,  in 
what  I  eooudered  in  meet  pleasing  light 
The  gueato  arrived.  I  had  drewed  myeelf 
with  ■Cttdied  care ;  and  my  spiriti  roee,  with 
the  proepeet  of  once  more  having  a  fair  field, 
in  which  to  exerciee  my  powere  of  pleasing. 
Knowing,  too  well,  the  trial  of  patience  it 
■luft  be  to  Morton  to  carry  on  the  empty 
eommoii-plaee  of  desultory  convereadon,  I 
endeavoured  to  relieve  his  difficulty,  by  dou- 
bling and  redoubling  my  natural  vivacity; 
and  whatever  hie  guests  might  think  of  my 
proper  statuin  in  his  establishment,  I  was 
fally  convinced  of  their  perfect  satisfaction  in 
finding  so  lively  and  entertaining  a  person, 
lor  that  day,  at  the  head  of  it 

More  than  once  I  detected  the  steady  eyes 
of  Morton  fixed  upon  me,  wlien  his  lips  were 
silent,  and  there  was  an  earnest  meaning  in 
his  gaxe,  which  made  the  colour  rush  into 
any  face— I  knew  not  why.  At  last  he  left 
the  room,  and  lor  so  long  a  time,  that  I  be- 
gan to  think  seriously  of  my  litde  invalid 
friend ;  and  apologizing  to  the  company  for 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  duties  which  1 
bad  loo  long  forgotten,  I  ran  hastily  up  stairs 
ID  pay  my  first  visit  to  Eleanor  since  the  ar^ 
rival  of  the  guests. 

iler  &ther  was  bending  over  her  couch  in 
the  same  attitude  in  which  I  had  first  seen 
him.  They  had  been  conversing,  but  tlieir 
voiees  dropped  when  I  opened  the  door ;  and 
when  Morton  rose  for  me  to  take  my  proper 
place,  he  pressed  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes 
with  more  emotion  than  he  was  wont  to  be- 
tray, and  hastily  lef\  the  room. 

**  Come  near  to  me,  my  friend,"  said  Elea- 
nor, stretching  out  her  hand.  "You  have 
been  a  long  time  away.  I  am  afraid  my  fk- 
ihcr  thinks  you  have  iMglected  me;  and 
there  is  so  mudi  mirth  below,  he  does  not 
know  bow  t3  bear  it  My  mother  was  a  very 
gfotle  wofxan,  such  as  ypu  are  in  the  nursery 


with  me.  But  are  yon  always  the  same, 
Miss  Irvine  7" 

*^I  am  always  sorry  when  I  have  given 
pain,"  said  I. 

"Perhaps  you  are  too  anxious  to  give 
pleasure,"  continued  the  ehild.  ^  And  that 
I  am  sure  would  give  my  father  pain  in  any 
one  he  loved." 

I  was  almost  oomforted  with  the  close  of 
this  sentence,  for  there  was  -m  certain  refine- 
ment and  devotion  in  the  character  of  Mor- 
ton, that  made  his  esteem  the  highest  object 
of  my  ambition.  But  his  love ! — I  had  never 
dared  to  think  of  his  love  before. 

''We  heard  of  you,"  the  child  went  on, 
'^  kmg  before  we  saw  you ;  that  you  were  a 
very  charming  woman,  a  sort  of  idol  in  so- 
ciety. Now,  my  father  is  worth  pleasing, 
but  you  cannot  please  him  and  all  the  world 
beside.  He  will  explain  to  you  better  than 
I  can,  how  it  makes  a  person  little  and  con- 
temptible to  be  always  studying  to  please, 
and  how  there  is  but  one  Being  in  the  uni- 
verse whose  favour  is  worth  the  constant 
trouble  of  obtaining.  Do  not  think  me  im- 
pertinent. Miss  Irvine,  for  speaking  to  you  in 
this  manner ;  I  am  only  an  ignorant  child, 
but  I  lie  here  upon  this  weary  bed,  ponder- 
ing upon  many  grave  and  serious  things, 
which,  if  I  could  enjoy  exercise,  and  play 
like  other  children,  I  should  roost  likely  never 
dream  of.  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  you 
are  not  ofiended." 

*'No,  no,"  I  replied,  <*  I  am  distressed,  but 
not  offended.  You  shall  be  my  kind  and 
faidiful  monitress,  Eleanor,  for  your  Hea- 
venly Father  makes  up  to  you  for  the  priva- 
tions he  inflicts,  by  a  clearer  sense  of  what  is 
right,  than  I  have  ever  enjoyed." 

^  But  may  you  not  enjoy  the  same  ?  May 
not  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  find  a  guide  V 

"Yes,  Eleanor,  but  to  wish  earnestly  and 
with  true  sincerity  of  heart  is  the  difficulty." 

"  And  to  wish  always  is  another  difficulty. 
For  sometimes  when  I  am  quite  at  ease,  and 
kind  friends  are  doing  more  than  enough,  1 
do  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I 
may  never  be  impatient  again;  but  when 
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my  pain  returns,  and  no  one  is  at  liber^  to 
stay  with  me,  or  perhaps  when  they  do  not 
understand  my  meaning,  I  scarcely  wish  at 
all ;  and  then  you  may  be  sure  I  am  yery 
impatient,  and  very  wicked.  I  think  the  only 
way  is  to  wish  as  much  and  as  oAen  as  we 
can,  and  to  pray  Qod  not  to  forget  us,  in  our 
moments  of  weakness,  when  we  are  but  too 
likely  to  forget  him. 


More  than  twelve  months  had  now  passed 
since  I  first  became  an  inmate  with  this 
family,  and  the  time  I  spent  with  Morton  and 
his  interesting  child,  was  certainly  the  most 
useful,  as  it  was  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
Amongst  the  select  circle  of  their  intimate 
associates,  was  a  lady  whom  I  never  could 
compel  myself  to  like  so  well  as  my  judg^ 
ment  convinced  me  that  I  ought  Had  Miss 
Evelyn  ever  been  addicted  to  the  levities  of 
youth,  she  was'pastthe  age  for  those  levities 
to  interfere  with  the  dignity  of  a  character 
even  less  intellectual  than  hers;  and  the 
speculations  of  idle  gossips  who  sport  with 
great  characters  as  well  as  small,  had  fixed 
upon  her  as  the  future  mother  of  my  helpless 
charge.  Mother  I  I  almost  shuddered  when 
I  thought  of  this  woman  as  the  mother  of 
poor  Eleanor.  She  was,  however,  in  high 
favour  with  the  father,  and  a  frequent  visitor 
at  his  house;  where  her  masculine  under- 
standing, deep  knowledge  of  books,  and  fear- 
less conversation  on  subjects  usually  beyond 
the  aim  and  compass  of  her  sex,  threw  roe 
and  my  shallow  attainments,  so  far  into  the 
back-ground,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kind  regard  of  Morton,  not  unfrequently 
shown  me,  by  little  personal  attentions  in  the 
midst  of  her  luminous  harangues,  I  should 
have  felt  more  disturbed  by  her  presence 
than  was  at  all  reasonable,  so  long  as  these 
kind  attentions  were  continued.  It  was 
enough  for  me  that  while  Miss  Evelyn  was 
quoting  learned  authors,  and  arguing  about 
the  construction  of  a  Greek  sentence,  my 
personal  comfort  was  not  forgotten.  It  was 
more  than  enough ;  for  what  woman's  heart 
is  not  made  to  glow  with  more  intense  de- 


light by  these  proofs  of  tenderness  and  re- 
gard, than  by  the  most  flattering  tribute  of 
mere  admiration. 

With  the  lapse  of  time,  Morton  gradually 
reeovered  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  ooold 
even  enjoy  a  social  evening  spent  in  society 
congenial  to  his  taste.  Miss  Evelyn  had 
joined  a  select  party,  gathered  round  his  fire 
one  winter's  day,  when  the  conversatioii 
turned  upon  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  Morton  took  up  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  would  overthrow  the 
Christian  scheme  altogetlier.  It  might  be 
evident  to  others  that  he  was  doing  this 
merely  for  the  sake  of  proving  aireah  the 
weakness  of  these  arguments^  but  to  me  it 
was  not ;  and  finding  him  on  the  weaker  aide, 
and  Miss  Evelyn  on  the  stronger,  and  choos- 
ing rather  to  support  him,  than  to  defend  the 
truth,  I  threw  all  my  force  into  the  risinf 
scale,  convincing  those  who  heard  me,  that  I 
was  ready  to  advocate  the  cause  of  right  or 
wrong,  just  as  caprice  might  dictate,  but  that 
I  should  never  be  a  very  able  deieoder  of 
either.  , 

Argument  has  a  much  greater  tendeoey 
to  convince  those  who  speak,  than  those  who 
hear ;  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  be  folly 
confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the  absurdities  I 
was  uttering,  when  Morton  suddenly  broke 
the  thread  of  our  discourse  by  acknofriedging 
himself  foiled  by  the  superior  dexterity  of 
Miss  Evelyn,  "  or  rather,"  he  added,  ^  by  the 
superiority  of  that  cause,  which  I  only  at- 
tacked for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  defended 
by  a  woman." 

Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  me, 
and  Miss  Evelyn  was  not  too  dignified  to 
triumph  over  a  fallen  enemy.  1  tried  to  look 
at  ease,  and  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  at  play  rather  than  in  earnest;  but 
a  sensation  of  intense  littleness  prevented  the 
expansion  of  a  smile,  and  I  rejoieed  almost 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  as  soon  as  I  Ibund 
myself  forgotten. 

When  the  guests  were  gone,  I  looked  a 
Morton  for  consolation ;  but  I  looked  in  vain. 
His  eye  was  turned  towards  me  with  an  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  tenderness  which  1 


did  not  imderitand,  and  for  •everal  mioeeed* 
ing  dayi,  hk  behaviour  waa  equally  inezpli- 
cable.  1  •ometimes  detected  him  gazing  si- 
leotly  upoo  my  face,  and  could  not,  when  I 
toned  away,  help  feeling  that  I  waa  still  the 
object  of  hit  earnest  attention.  Sometiroes^ 
aAer  conversing  in  a  tone  unusually  familiar, 
he  abruptly  leA  the  room;  and  at  other 
times,  hit  voice  was  so  mournful,  and  his 
countenance  so  dejected,  that  I  longed  to 
participate  in  his  secret  cares,  and  if  possible, 
to  chase  them  away.  All  kinds  of  caprice 
and  ioeonsisiency  were  so  foreign  to  his  na- 
ture, that  I  was  entirely  at  a  loss  what  con- 
ocmctioo  to  put  upon  this  change,  and  had 
it  not  evidently  been  a  case  of  deeper  intri- 
cacy than  ought  to  be  communicated  to  a 
child,  I  should  have  referred  my  anxiety  to 
Eleanor.  So  far  as  I  could  venture  with 
propriety,  I  did,  and  learned  from  her  that 
she  too  thought  something  must  have  dis- 
turbed her  lather's  mind.  ^  More  especially,'' 
she  added,  ^because  he  yesterday  gave 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  curtain  which 
eooceaied  my  mother's  picture;  and  afler 
gasing  on  her  face,  for  a  long  time,  he  said, 
in  a  melancholy  voice, '  Bleanor,  we  need  all 
the  helps  we  can  lay  hold  of  in  this  trouble- 
aome  world.  Blay  not  the  holy  calm  of  this 
countenance  sometimes  help  to  preserve  you 
and  roe  (Vom  evil  ?  If  guardian  spirits  are 
permitted  to  attend  us  through  the  pilgrimage 
of  life,  surely  your  mother  will  be  mine  and 
yours.  And  as  I  had  no  thoughts  concealed 
(ron  her  while  living,  so  1  desire  that  those 
eyes  may  be  constantly  before  me  to  remind 
me  of  my  duty  now.' " 

It  was  not  many  days  before  the  mystery 
was  unravelled.  I  found  upon  my  table,  on 
retiring  for  the  night,  a  letter  directed  for 
me,  in  Morton's  hand-writing.  I  took  it  up 
*-a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  my  mind, 
bright  as  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  to  the 
bewildered  traveller.  "  It  must  be  so— then 
why  tliis  melancholy — this  deep  conflict  of 
feeling  f  All  was  accounted  for  by  the 
idea  that  a  parent  has  much  to  take  into 
consideration.  I  gave  the  reins  to  my  ima- 
gination, and  for  one  short  moment,  was 


happy.  I  was  grateful,  too,  and  bowed  my 
knee  to  return  thanks,  that  at  last  I  had 
found  a  home,  a  protector,  and  a  guide. 

"  AU-unworthy  as  I  am,  he  shall  not  find 
his  confidence  misplaced.  I  will  cherish  his 
poor  child,  and  in  loving  her  and  him,  I  shall 
learn  in  time  to  love  all  things  holy. 

An  important  fact  was  yet  to  be  asoer* 
tained.  The  seal  was  unbroken,  and  my 
ecstacy  was  of  such  short  duration,  that  I 
had  scarcely  strength  enough  remaining  to 
unfold  the  pqier.  The  first  ill  omen  I  per- 
ceived was  a  sum  of  money  which  fell  at  my 
feet  unheeded.  The  letter  was  a  kmg  one, 
kindly  and  delicately  worded.  I  remember 
every  sentence,  every  thought,  every  sylla- 
ble, at  which  I  kK>ked  and  kx>ked  again,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  bear  a  diflerent 
construction.  The  concluding  paragraph 
ran  thus: 

**  How  ungrateful  is  the  duty  of  ofiering 
you,  in  return  for*all  your  kindness  to  me 
and  mine,  this  painful  proof  of  my  entire  con- 
fidence. I  know  that  I  am  depriving  my- 
self of  a  companion,  who  has  both  the  power 
and  the  wish  to  soothe  me,  and  that  no  one 
on  earth  can  now  supply  your  place.  I  feel 
as  none  but  a  parent  can  feel,  that  I  am  de- 
priving my  helpless  child  of  the  tender  so- 
licitude of  a  mother,  and  when  she  appeals 
to  me  only  for  those  services  which  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  perform,  what 
answer  shall  I  make  1  All  these  considera- 
tions I  have  weighed  day  aAer  day,  and 
of>en  at  deep  mitlnight,  when  you  were  not 
near  me  to  beguile  my  thoughts,  I  have 
watched  ybu  with  the  eye  of  a  husband  and 
a  father,  and  my  solemn  conviction  is  that 
we  must  part  Not  that  you  have  omitted 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  iTmpathy  and  kmd- 
ness  with  all  tlia!  an  amiable  heart  could 
supply,  but  because  the  mother  of  my  cliild 
mutt  be  religious  as  well  as  amiable;  the 
wife  of  my  bosom  must  be  united  to  her 
God. 

^  To  a  woman  of  your  delicacy  I  need  say 
no  more,  than  that  you  are  too  charmmg, 
and  might  become  too  dear.  What  I  have 
already  said  has  been  wrung  from  my  heart 
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afvmj  diflui  I  bad  tiMHight  mjirif 
capable  ^fcding  again.  FarewHl !  and  if 
the  aaifiaiiee  «f  a  true  and  fridiliil  (Head 
can  evser  be  of  wttwwt  to  yon  in  ai^  future 
diflSeoltT.  reaieinber  amm  who  at  tj  can  fiir- 
fetyou." 

Aj  if  in  mercjr  to  me,  Eleanor  was  per- 
Bitted  to  deep  ooondly  that  nighL  In  the 
Homing  I  learned  that  Morton  had  gone  oot 
carif,  laying  that  he  abovild  not  retam  ontil 
the  evening  of  the  (bllowing  day.  I  £OQld 
not  nifeonitnie  hit  meaning.  He  wished 
not  to  meet  aie  again.  While  pending  me 
(brth  from  hii  home,  he  had  done  what  he 
eoold  to  tmoothe  my  way.  He  had  told  the 
domettitf  that  eirenmslaneeo  had  oeeurred 
to  indoee  me  to  leave  hit  family  immedi- 
ately. The  great  diiBeolty  was  with  poor 
Eleanor.  For  her  he  had  led  a  note,  and 
when  I  retamed,  aAer  having  plated  it  in 
her  hand,  I  found  that  the  had  buried  her 
faee  in  the  ptUow,  and  thiCt  her  tender  frame 
waa  almoot  eonvnloed  with  the  violence  of 
her  grief;  Irat  while  trying  to  comfort  her,  I 
waa  enabled,  in  aome  meatare,  to  forget  my 
own.  I  aat  with  her  all  that  day,  and  to- 
wards evening  we  could  both  converae  more 
calmly. 

^  My  father  hat  not  told  me,"  said  the, 
^  why  yon  are  going  to  leave  nt,  nor  do  I 
teek  to  know,  {air^  had  it  been  right  that  I 
thoald,  he  would  not  have  concealed  it  from 
me.    I  almott  with  you  had  never  come; 


and  jnetitwinbe 

when  I  am  aoliering.  thstyoa  would  glaAy 

be  near  me.    3fayGod  be  good  to  jm.  at 

yon  have  been  to  me.    I  wiK  pray  ftr  yon 

in  the  long  night,  when  leaanoc  ileep;  and 

if  ever  tme  hanga  heavily  npon  ytm,  if 

(nendt  are  twkind.  or  yoo  are 

without  a  home,  think,  if  it  be  any 

tion  to  yon,  that  you  are  remembered  in  the 

tnpplicalioDt  of  a  poor  rhfld." 

Eleanor  taOmd  and  wept  ontil  wearied  na- 
ture wat  worn  out  I  told  her  that  I  had 
concluded  to  aet  off  with  the  firtt  dawn  of  die 
morning.  Before  the  tighed  her  latt  fare- 
well, her  ttrength  wat  to  much  rrhnnttrd 
that  I  could  perceive  the  poignancy  of  her 
grief  wat  gone;  and  before  I  tlole  out  of  her 
chamber,  1  had  the  tatitfaction  of  feeling  her 
breathe  quietly,  and  regularly,  aa  I  ttooped 
down  to  gaze  once  more  upon  her  cafan  and 
beautiful  face. 

It  wat  through  the  dull  6aze  of  a  wmter^ 
morning  that  I  turned  to  look  again  into  that 
peaceful  valley.  I  taw  the  light  from  the 
window  I  had  called  my  own — I  taw  it  for 
the  iatt  time  glimmering  through  the  tract. 
The  river  wat  ttill  gliding  on — all  natnre 
wat  the  tame  at  when  I  first  beheld  that 
tcene.  Another  tpring  would  clothe  thote 
treet  in  yerdant  beauty,  but  no  bright  hope 
of  renovated  gladnett  thone  upon  my  path, 
for  mine  wat  the  winter  of  the  touL 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  VINTAGR 


CHAPTER  I. 

fmJUABfmS  Of  UH'IMPIIAIICS  AM  A  Tld* 

b  the  phyiician,  oa  taking  charge  of  an 
hiTalid,  should  simply  employ  himself  in 
laying  down  rules  for  the  presenration  of 
perfect  health,  it  is  evident  that  his  advice 
would  he  of  but  little  service  in  the  re- 
moval  of  any  existing  disease  under  which 
his  patient  might  be  laboring.  His  rules 
might  be  excellent,  his  theory  correct; 
but  how  would  such  a  patient  benefit  by 
either  t  His  malady  would  require  the 
application  of  some  direct  and  practical 
remedy,  before  he  could  be  in  a  situation 
to  take  advantage  of  any  method,  however 
excellent,  (or  the  preservation  of  perfect 
health. 

It  is  thus  with  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
physical  maladies  of  mankind.  It  would 
be  a  comparatively  easy  and  pleasant  task 
to  lay  down  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
sobriety,  order,  and  happiness,  provided 
they  had  never  been  interrupted ;  but 
when  evil  habits  have  once  gained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  the  moral  harmony  of  so. 
eiety  has  been  destroyed,  there  must  be  a 
corrective  employed  to  check  what  is 
•vil,  before  any  incentive  can  efficiently 
operate  in  promoting  what  is  good. 

Although  the  exceeding  ehtfuheee  of 
jta  precludes  all  idea  of  there  being  in  the 
Divine  sight,  any  degree  or  modification 
in  the  nature  of  sin  itself ;  yet  with  regard 
to  particular  vices  as  they  come  under 


human  obeervatkxi,  there  are  certain  points 
of  distinction  which  demand  particular  at- 
tention, and  require  appropriate  treatment, 
as  we  see  by  the  variety  of  regulatioos 
instituted  ibr  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
the  still  greater  variety  of  systems  of  mo- 
ral discipline  brought  into  exercise  ibr  the 
purpoee  of  controlling  the  evil  tendencies 
of  our  common  nature. 

None  who  have  ever  been  truly  awak* 
ened  to  a  sense  of  the  all-sufficient  power 
of  religious  influence  upon  the  human 
heart,  will  be  liable  to  suppose,  thai  any 
noode  or  system  of  moral  discipline,  sim- 
ply as  such,  can  be  effectual  in  its  opera- 
tion  upon  the  life  and  character,  so  as,  uU 
timately,  to  secure  the  salvatkn  of  the 
soul ;  but  as  a  child  is  carefully  taught 
that  truth  and  kindness  are  good,  and 
felsehood  and  cruelty  evil,  long  before  it 
knows  any  thing  of  the  religkm  of  the  Bi- 
ble ;  so,  in  the  case  of  every  particular 
vice  which  has  been  known  in  the  world, 
it  may  fkirly  be  said  to  be  better  that  it 
should  be  given  up,  than  continued ;  pro- 
vided only,  it  cannot  be  overcome  except 
by  the  substitution  of  another.  It  is  do 
small  point  gained,  when  an  Immortal  be- 
ing, a  fellow-traveller  in  the  journey  of 
life,  is  prevailed  upon  to  cease  to  do  evil 
in  any  one  respect.  He  is,  at  least,  in  a 
better  condition  for  learning  to  do  well, 
than  while  persisting  in  his  former  course. 

If  a  child,  a  servant,  or  any  one  under 
our  care,  has  been  aoouslmned  to  tell 
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falsehoods,  we  rejoice  orer  the  first  symp- 
toms  of  their  hsTiog  lesrned  to  fear  a  lie, 
even  though  their  oondnct  should  evinoe 
DO  other  indicatioo  of  a  moral  change. 
We  do  not  say,  ^  Let  him  return  to  the 
eril  of  his  ways,  Ibf  it  is  of  no  use  his 
leadfog  a  stricter  life  in  this  respect,  unless 
ha  becomes  altogether  a  changed  charac- 
ter.'* We  do  not  say  this,  because  we 
kaow  thai  the  waU-bsiag  of  society,  and 
tha  good  of  every  todiridual  connected 
with  him,  reqnira  thai  he  should  give  up 
this  particular  habit,  and  if  ibr  no  other 
reasoD,  we  think  it  sufficient  thst  it  should 
be  given  up  fi>r  this— that  the  tendency 
of  all  evil  is  to  contaminate,  and  that  no 
▼ice  can  exist  alone,  but  if  indulged  will 
necessarily  extend  itself,  and  pollute  what- 
ever it  comes  in  contact  with,  by  this 
means  producing  innumerable  poisonous 
fruits  from  one  deleterious  root.  Thus 
the  state  of  society  is  proportionally  im- 
proved every  time  a  vicious  habit  is  whol- 
ly given  up ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  vice 
in  general,  bow  eminently  is  it  the  case 
with  that  if  intemperance ;  because  there 
is  no  other,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  so 
cotutenanced  by  the  customs  of  the  world, 
and  which,  on  the  other,  spreads  its  bane- 
ful  influence  to  so  fiMirful  and  deadly  an 
extent. 

Intemperance  is  the  only  vice  in  the 
dark  catalogue  of  man's  ofTenoes  against 
the  will,  and  the  word,  of  his  Maker, 
which  directly  assails  the  citadel  of  hu- 
man  reason,  and  by  destroying  the  power 
to  choose  betwixt  good  and  evil,  renders 
the  being  whose  similitude  was  originally 
divine,  no  longer  a  moral  agent,  but  a 
mere  idiot  in  purpose,  and  animal  io  ac- 
tion. The  roan  who  is  habitually  intem- 
perate consequently  makes  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  all  control  over  his  own  con- 
duct, and  lives  for  the  greater  portion  of 


his  time  deprived  of  that  highest  attribute 
of  man-— his  rational  fiumlties.  It  is, 
however,  a  fiust,  deserving  our  moat  se- 
rious oonsideratkm,  that  in  this  state  he  is 
more  alive,  than  under  ovdinarj  circvn- 
stances,  tothe  iatipuleeof  feeKsg,  and  of 
passion ;  so  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
he  has  less  reason  to  instruct  him  how  to 
act,  on  the  other  he  has  more  reatleasness 
and  impetuosity  to  Ibroe  him  into  actno. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  of  persons 
thus  d^raded,  there  are  at  the  preaent 
time  existing  in  Great  Britain  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand, of  whom  sixty  thou- 
sand die  annually,  the  wretched  victinia 
of  this  appalling  vice. 

Such,  then,  is  the  peeuliarity  of  iotenw 
perance,  that  while  ^1  other  rioea  leave 
the  mind  untouched  and  the  conscienoe  at 
liberty  to  detect  and  warn  of  their  com.  I 
mission,  this  alone  subdues  the  reasoning 
powers,  so  that  they  have  no  capability 
of  resistance ;  and  while  all  other  vices 
are  such  from  their  earliest  commence- 
ment, this  alone  only  begins  to  be  a  vice  at 
that  precise  point  when  the  clearness  of 
the  mind,  and  the  activity  of  the  conscience, 
begin  to  fail ;  and  thus  it  progresses,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
by  increasing  in  culpability  in  the  exact 
proportion  by  which  mental  capability 
and  moral  power  are  diminished. 

What  an  extraordinary  measurement 
of  guilt  is  this  for  an  enlightened  world  to 
make !  In  all  other  cases  a  man's  culpa- 
bility is  measured  precisely  by  the  ability 
he  has  to  detect  evil,  and  the  power  he 
possesses  to  withstand  temptation.  Io  „ 
this  alone  he  is  first  encouraged  by  sooie-  n 
ty,  and  this  is  while  his  natural  powers  re- 
main unimpaired.  No  blame  attaches  to 
him  then.  He  is  a  fit  companion  for  wise 
and  good  men :  but  no  sooner  does  his 
reason  give  way  than  he  is  first  slightly 
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censured  by  fociety,  then  shunned,  then 
despised,  and  finally  abhorred ;  just  ac- 
oording  to  the  progressive  stages  by  which 
he  has  become  less  capable  of  understand- 
ing what  is  right,  and  controlling  his  own 
ioolinations  to  what  is  wrong. 

It  is  another  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  intemperance  as  a  vice,  that 
it  commences  not  only  under  the  sanction 
of  the  low,  but  under  that  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  best  society ;  not  only  under  the 
sanction  of  the  world,  but  under  tltat  of 
religious  professors,  who  believe  them- 
selves called  out  of  darkness  into  lip;bt. 
It  begins  with  the  first  welcome  which 
kind  and  Christian  friends  assemble  to 
give  to  a  young  immortal  being,  just  ush- 
ered into  a  state  of  probation,  by  which  it 
is  to  be  fitted  for  eternity  ;  and  it  extends 
through  all  the  most  social  and  cheering, 
as  well  as  through  many  of  the  most 
lasting  and  sacred  associations  we  form  on 
earth  ;  until  at  last,  when  the  tie  is  bro- 
kon,  and  the  grave  receives  our  lost  and 
loved,  the  solemn  scene  is  closed,  and  the 
mourner's  heart  is  soothed,  by  the  com- 
mencement of  intemperance. 

I  fay  the  commencement^  for  who  can 
tell  at  what  draught,  what  portion  of  a 
draught,  what  drop,  for  it  must  really 
come  to  this — who  can  say,  then,  at  what 
drop  of  the  potent  cup  sobriety  ceases, 
and  intemperance  begins?  The  intem- 
perate man  himself  cannot  tell,  for  it  has 
justly  been  observed,  that  "instead  of 
fSseling  that  he  is  taking  too  much,  his 
only  impression  is,  that  he  has  not  had 
enough."  Who  then  shall  warn  him? 
Even  if  he  were  in  a  condition  to  listen 
to  remonstrance,  who  should  be  his  judge  ? 
If  it  be  perfectly  innocent,  nay  right,  in 
th^  first  instance  to  partake  of  this  bever- 
a:^,  say  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand 
•jr<«ps ;  if  all  sorts  of  persons,  up  to  the 


highest  scale  of  leligioua  scrupulosity, 
take  this  quantity,  and  more,  and  deem  it 
right  to  take  it,  even  to  double  or  treble  it 
as  occasion  may  demand,  it  must  be  strong 
evidence  that  quantity,  as  regards  a  few 
thousand  drops,  can  be  of  little  conse- 
quence. Still  there  is,  there  must  be  a 
precise  point  at  which  mankind  ought  to 
stop,  or  why  is  the  unaninoous  voice  of 
society  lifVed  up  against  the  intemperate  ? 
But  why,  above  all,  are  we  told  that  no 
drunkard  can  etUcr  the  kmgdtmi  tf  Heath 
emf 

Ask  this  question  of  a  hundred  persons, 
and  they  will  in  all  probability  each  give 
you  a  different  account  of  the  measure- 
ment  by  which  they  ascertain  at  what 
point  intemperance  begins ;  because  there 
are  all  the  difiS^rent  habits  and  constitu- 
tions of  mankind  to  be  taken  into  account, 
as  well  as  all  the  difierent  degrees  of  po- 
tency in  the  intoxicating  draught,  accord- 
ing to  its  name  and  quality.  Of  twenty 
persons  seated  at  the  same  table,  and  re- 
galing themselves  with  the  same  wine,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  fetal  drop 
at  which  intemperance  begins,  would  not 
be  in  the  same  glass  with  any  two  anxxig 
them.  Who  then  shall  decide  this  mo- 
mentous question  ?  for  it  is  momentous, 
since  eternal  condemnation  depends  upon 
it.  Let  us  reduce  the  number  of  persons, 
and  see  whether  by  this  means  the  case 
will  be  more  clear.  We  will  suppose, 
then,  that  three  persona  sit  down  to  table 
to  take  their  wine,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
in  what  is  called  an  innocent  and  social 
way.  Out  of  this  small  number,  it  is 
possible  that  one  may  commit  a  deadly  sin 
without  taking  more  than  the  others.  Yet 
to  him  it  is  sin,  simply  because  t^3  drop 
of  transition  between  good  and  evil,  from 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  bodily 
frame,  occurs  in  his  glass  at  an  earlier 
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stage  than  it  does  with  the  others.  Tliese 
three  men,  consequMitlyy  rise  fhMn  that  ta- 
bic according  to  the  opinion  of  the  world 
in  a  totally  diflbrent  moral  state,  ibr  one 
has  been  guilty  of  a  degrading  vice,  and 
the  others  are  perfectly  innocent.  Tet  all 
have  done  the  same  thing.  Who  then,  I 
would  ask  again,  is  to  decide  in  such  a 
case  f  I  repeat,  it  cannot  be  the  guilty 
man  himself,  because  that  Tery  line  which 
constitutes  the  minute  transition  between 
a  state  of  innocence  and  a  state  of  sin,  is 
the  same  at  which  he  ceased  to  be  able 
clearly  to  distinguish  between  one  and  the 
other. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  that  this  question 
should  ever  be  decided,  unless  every  one 
who  indulges  in  the  use  of  such  beverage 
would  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  the 
exact  distance  between  the  extremes  of 
sobriety  and  intoxication,  not  only  com- 
puted  by  every  variety  of  liquid  in  which 
alcohol  is  contained,  but  by  every  variety 
of  bodily  sensation  which  he  may  be  liable 
to  experience.  Ttfis  calculation  will 
bring  him  to  one  particular  point,  which 
may  not  improperly  be  called  the  point  of 
transition,  at  which  positive  evil  begins, 
and  beyond  which  it  is  a  positive  sin  to 
go.  Who,  then,  I  ask  again,  shall  fix  this 
point  ?  It  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  the 
calculations  of  the  man  whose  inclination 
in  the  hour  of  temptation  is  no<  to  see  it, 
whose  desire  is  to  step  over  it,  and  whose 
perceptions  at  that  time  are  so  clouded 

.  and  obscured,  that  he  could  not  ascertain 

!  it  if  he  would. 

Here,  then,  we  see  a  marked  difierence 
betwixt  intemperance  and  every  other 
vice.  Theft,  for  instance,  is  as  much 
theft  at  the  beginning  as  it  is  at  the  end ; 
and  if  a  case  should  occur  in  which  there 
was  any  doubt  about  the  act  being  really 
such,  reason  might  immediately  bo  ap- 


plied to  as  unimpaired ;  nor  would  any 
other  of  the  fiumltiea  of  the  mind  have 
suffered  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
conunisaion  of  a  dishonest  deed.  Neither 
are  there  any  degrees  of  theft  openly 
countenanced  by  the  world,  and  by  reli- 
gious  society.  We  will  not  say  that  tfaeie 
are  not  tricks  in  trade,  and  diahoDest 
practices  which  exist  to  the  dfecredit  of 
our  country  and  our  professioii,  but  they 
are  chiefly  done  in  secret,  and  admowl. 
edged,  at  least  in  the  pulpit,  to  be  wrong. 

Another  characteristic  of  intemperance 
is,  that  it  often  begins  in  what  are  consid- 
ered the  happiest  and  most  social  nio. 
ments  of  a  person's  life.  It  begins  when 
the  hospitable  board  is  spread,  and  when 
friend  meets  friend;  when  the  winter's 
fire  is  blazing ;  when  the  summer's  ram* 
ble  is  finished;  on  the  eve  of  parting, 
when  monsents  glide  away  with  the  pro* 
ciousness  of  hours ;  when  hearts  warm 
towards  each  other;  when  broken  confi- 
dence is  restored ;  when  the  father  wel- 
comes  back  his  son ;  and  when  the  yooog 
and  trusting  bride  first  enters  her  new 
home.  All  these,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  associations,  all  as  tender,  and  some  of 
them  more  dear,  are  interwoven  with  our 
recollections  of  the  tempting  draught, 
which  of  itself  demands  no  borrowed 
sweets. 

How  different  from  this  are  all  other 
vices!  Injurious  to  society  in  the  fint 
instance,  as  well  as  in  the  last,  selfish  in 
their  own  nature,  and  avowedly  abhorred, 
they  no  sooner  appear  in  their  naked 
form,  than  a  check  is  put  upon  them  hj 
the  united  voice  of  society.  The  thief  ii 
not  welcomed  into  the  bosom  of  kind  fim- 
ilies  after  he  has  been  known  to  steal  t 
GUie.  The  miser,  whose  evil  propensi- 
ties are,  next  to  intemperance,  the  rooct 
insidious  in  their  nature,  ia  spumed  and 
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hated  before  his  fiuling  has  become  a 
▼ioe.  And  so  it  is  with  all  who  sin  in 
other  ways.  They  are  acknowledged  to 
be  daogerom  as  oom|>anioDs,  and  injuri- 
ous as  oitiiensy  in  the  oommenceroent  of 
their  guilt.  It  is  only  by  denying  a 
knowledge  of  their  actual  conduct,  that 
they  are  supported  and  countenanced 
oTen  by  their  friends.  80 far  at  they  are 
aekmawiedged  to  be  guilty,  they  are  con- 
denaoed,  though  having  sinned  but  a 
atUe  ;  while  the  victim  of  intemperance 
akoe  carries  with  him  the  sanction  of  so- 
ciety long  after  the  commencement  of  his 
career ;  nay,  he  drinks  of  the  very  sanie 
bowl  with  the  religious  professor  until  he 
has  lost  the  power  to  refrain. 

The  victim  of  intemperance  may  have 
originally  sat  down  to  the  same  cneering 
draught  as  the  religious  man.  He  may 
have  been  his  friend.  But  it  so  happens 
that  his  constitution  of  body  is  different. 
With  him  the  transition  point  occurs  at 
an  earlier  period  than  with  the  other. 
He  passes  this  without  being  aware  of  his 
danger,  and  his  mastery  over  himself  is 
lost.  What  horror  then  seizes  the  reli- 
gious roan,  not  against  himself  for  having 
.  partaken  with  his  friend,  but  against  that 
frieod  for  having  gone  too  far.  Had  he 
begun  with  him  to  commit  a  little  theft, 
or  to  fell  a  slight  falsehood,  and  his  friend 
had  gone  too  far,  he  would  have  blamed 
himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  for 
being  aooessory  to  the  downfall  of  that 
friend ;  but  here  he  starts  back,  considers 
himself,  and  is  considered  by  others,  as 
perfectly  innocent ;  while  his  friend,  who 
has  committed  nothing  but  a  Uu2e  wiore  of 
the  very  same  act,  is  shunned  as  degrad- 
ed,  and  denoimced  as  guilty. 

The  voice  of  society  is  most  injurious, 
and  unfair,  with  regard  to  intemperate 
perions.     They  are  classed  together  as 


belonging  to  the  lowest  grade  of  hiuian 
beinga,  frequenters  of  vicknis  haunts,  and 
perpetrators  of  every  abomination.  It  is 
a  melancholy  truth  that  such  for  the  nxMt 
part  they  become ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  have 
been  thinned  out  from  the  ranks  of  honest 
and  of  honorable  men,  whose  principles 
and  habits  were  precisely  the  same  as 
their  own,  in  the  first  instance,  but  whose 
bodily  constitution,  and  whose  powers  of 
self-mastery,  were  stronger,  and  who 
thus  happened  to  remain  on  the  safe  side 
of  the  transition  line. 

I  would  not,  for  an  instant,  be  supposed 
to  doubt  the  efiicacy  of  constant  watchful- 
ness,  under  the  influence  of  religious  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  above  every  other  considera- 
tion, the  all-sufficient  power  of  that  Divine 
assistance,  which  alone  can  be  expected  in 
answer  to  fervent  and  heartfelt  prayer.  I 
would  iK)t  insinuate  a  doubt  that  thousands 
have  not  been  prevented  by  this  means 
from  going  too  far,  even  under  the  critical 
circumstances  already  described.  But  I 
speak  of  people  generally— of  society  as 
it  is  constituted— of  things  as  they  are  ; 
and  I  speak  under  the  conviction,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efibrts  of  ministers 
of  religion,  and  of  zealous  and  devoted 
friends  to  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  some  additional  effort  is  required, 
and  some  other  means  are  necessary,  in 
order  to  rescue  from  destruction  the  thou- 
sands  who  now  fill  the  ranks  of  intemper- 
anoe,  and  the  thousands  beyond  these, 
who,  from  cultivating  the  same  habits,  are 
following  unconsciously  in  the  same  faul 
course. 

There  is  another  important  point  of  dif- 
ference  betwixt  the  victims  of  inten^per- 
ance  and  those  who  are  addicted  to  any 
other  vice.  The  dishonest  man  begins 
hia  guilty  course  with  a  meanness  of  pur. 
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pose,  and  a  degradation  of  soul,  which 
mark  him  out  as  a  stain  upon  the  society 
of  which  he  forms  a  part.  The  miser 
cherishes,  along  with  his  thirst  for  gold,  a 
hardness,  a  grudging,  and  sometimes  a 
hatred  against  his  fellow-heings.  And  so 
it  is  throughout  the  whole  catalogue  of 
evil,  which  marks  the  downward  progress 
of  degraded  and  guilty  men.  They  are 
guilty  and  polluted  even  before  the  vices 
to  which  they  addict  themselves  are  com- 
mitted. They  are  guilty  before  the  world, 
and  obnoxious  to  the  open  censure  of  so. 
ciety,  just  in  proportion  as  they  have  har- 
bored a  thought,  a  conception,  or  a  de- 
sign, inimical  to  its  well-being,  and  de- 
structive  of  its  peace.  But  the  intemper- 
ate man  begins  his  career  with  no  such 
malevolent  feeling.  He  begins  it,  most 
frequently,  without  a  wrong  intention  at 
all ;  and  is  oflen — alas !  too  oflen — the 
kindest  of  the  kind,  the  favorite  guest, 
the  beloved  companion  of  those  who  cheer- 
fully accompany  him  along  the  first  stage 
of  his  dangerous  career.  It  is,  however, 
the  most  lamentable  feature  in  his  case, 
that  although  he  may  thus  begin  with  a 
noble,  generous,  and  afFectionate  heart,  he 
invariably  becomes  mean,  selfish,  and  even 
cruel. 

An  impartial  observation  of  the  world 
will,  I  believe,  support  me,  wlien  I  repeat, 
that  the  habitually  intemperate  are,  for 
the  most  part,  persons  who  have  been 
originally  social,  benevolent,  and  tender- 
hearted, lovers  of  their  fellow-men,  of 
cordial  meetings,  and  of  those  gatherings 
together  of  congenial  spirits,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  harder  and  less 
feeling  nature  so  fully  to  enjoy.  They 
are  persons  who,  from  excessive  sensibili- 
ty  to  pain  and  pleasure,  are  liable  to  be 
too  much  elated  by  the  one,  and  depressed 
by  the  other,  for  their  own  peace — per- 


sons  to  whom  eojoyment  is  too  intense, 
and  sufiering  too  wretched,  to  be  experi. 
enced  with  equanimity  of  mind — to  whom 
a  social  hour  with  chosen  friends  if  abso- 
lute felicity,  and  a  wounded  spirit  death. 

To  such  the  intoxicating  draught  has 
ever  been  the  strongest  temptation,  because, 
while  on  the  one  hand,  it  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  heighten  every  pleasure,  on  the 
other  it  has,  for  a  season  equally  tranuent, 
the  power  of  smoothing  off  the  edge  of 
every  pain. 

Again,  we  all  know  the  force  with  which 
certain  bodily  diseases  operate  upon  the 
mind  ;  we  know  that  the  sensation  of  per- 
fect health  is  enlivening  to  the  mental 
faculties,  and  even  cheering  to  the  soul. 
In  this  state  we  can  form  and  execute 
plans  of  which  we  should  have  been  io« 
capable  under  certain  kinds  of  sioknesi, 
even  had  the  power  of  action  been  unim- 
paired. Thus  the  mind  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree dependent  upon  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially those  functions  of  the  body,  with 
which  nervous  sensation  is  most  intimately 
connected.  In. a  state  of  nervous  disorder, 
the  powers  of  perception,  judgment,  and 
decision,  are  so  far  deranged,  that  even 
conscience  ceases  to  exercise  a  just  and 
lawful  influence,  and  ideas  are  conceived, 
and  actions  performed,  under  a  total  in- 
capacity for  clearly  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong. 

Inebriation,  from  the  effect  it  prodoces 
upon  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  has  a 
more  instantaneous  influence  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  consequently  upon 
the  mind,  than  any  other  disea^ie.  There 
are  of  course,  degrees  of  this  influencei 
beginning  first  with  the  slightly  pleasur- 
able sensation  which  some  persons  experi- 
ence after  drinking  a  single  glass  of  wine, 
and  extending  to  the  last  and  fatal  draught 
of  the  poor  outcast  from  respectable  socie- 
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ty.  It  i«  often  asked,  why  does  not  the 
drunkard  stop  t  and  he  is  sometimes  most 
•everelj  blamed  for  taking  too  much,  by 
tboae  who  take  only  a  little  less.  But 
how  should  he  stop,  when  his  mind  has 
lost  its  healthy  tone  in  consequence  of  the 
particular  state  of  his  body  ? — when  he 
ceases  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  be- 
twixt good  and  evil,  and  cares  not  for  any 
oomequences  that  may  come  upon  him  ? 
How  should  he  stop  t  It  is  a  mockery  of 
common  sense,  and  an  insult  to  common 
feeling,  to  suppose  that  of  himself,  and 
unaided,  ha  should  have  the  power  to  do 
so.  At  that  critical  moment  he  has  not 
ereo  the  wish  to  stop.  So  &r  from  it,  hia 
inolinatkn  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
whole  force  of  his  animal  nature,  with  an 
excess  of  bodily  appetite,  are  increasing  on 
the  side  of  evil,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
hia  mental  capabilities,  his  conscience,  and 

power  of  self-mastery,  are  becoming 

ker  on  the  side  of  good. 
And  this  is  the  man  of  whom  the  world 
judges  80  hardly,  because  he  has  passed 
unconsciously  the  forbiddeA  line— because 
he  has  never  been  able  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly where  it  was— and,  most  probably, 
because  firom  some  natural  constitution  of 
body,  the  same  draught  which  was  safely 
drunk  by  another,  was  one  of  fearful  peril 
to  him. 

The  original  construction  of  the  bodily 
frame  has  much  to  do  with  the  diseases  to 
which  we  are  liable  through  the  whole  of 
our  lives.  There  are  hereditary  tenden* 
cies  which  the  skill  of  the  physician,  the 
carr  of  the  parent,  and  the  advice  of  the 
friend  are  strenuously  exerted  to  correct. 
In  no  caw  are  he rHitarv  tendencies  nK>re 
Ntrikin;;  than  in  the  children  of  intern- 
p«*ratc  parents*  It  is  true  the  very  excess, 
and  con^rquent  ruin  of  one  prnrration, 
not  unfrqurntly  tend  to  place  certain  in- 


dividuals of  the  next  more  scrupulously 
upon  their  guard  against  the  same  lament- 
able fate,  and  ultimate  safety  often  de- 
pends upon  an  early  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger. But  there  is  in  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion of  such  families  a  peculiar  liability 
which  ought  to  render  them  the  objects  of 
the  tenderest  sympathy,  and  the  most 
watchful  care  to  others.  There  is  in  their 
very  nature,  if  once  excited,  an  aching 
want  of  that  stimulus,  which  even  a  very 
slight  degree  of  intoxication  supplies ;  and 
when  once  this  want  is  gratified,  it  in- 
creases to  such  a  degree,  as  to  resemble 
a  consuming  fire,  whose  torment  nothing 
can  alleviate,  but  constant  libations  of  the 
same  deadly  draught. 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible  we  should 
know,  when  mixing  in  general  society, 
where  and  when  we  may  meet  with  indi- 
viduals  of  this  constitutional  tendency  ; 
for  even  with  children  of  the  most  re- 
spectable parents,  it  sometimes  prevails  to 
an    alarming   extent.      Perhaps  wo  sit 

• 

down  to  table  with  twenty  persons,  and 
among  them  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
cup  of  which  others  are  drinking,  as  they 
believe  innocently,  is  the  cup  of  poison 
and  of  death.  Perhaps  that  one  is  a  fa- 
ther's hope,  or  the  only  child  of  a  wid- 
owed  mother,  or  the  beloved  and  betrothed 
of  a  young  and  trusting  heart,  about  to 
become  the  father  of  a  familv,  the  head 
of  a  household,  and  himself  in  his  turn  an 
example  and  a  guide  to  others.  I  lis 
friends  drink  with  him.  They  all  partake 
in  safety,  but  within  his  bosom  the  latent 
elements  of  destruction  are  sot  on  fire,  and 
he  plunges  headlong  into  shame,  and  mis'*, 
ry,  and  ruin.  To  a  certain  extent  Win 
friends  have  pone  alonp  with  him.  Th«-y 
hsve  evon  preMie<l  and  encourns'**!  h'm  to 
partake  ;  hut  no  ^oon^^r  do  ihry  p^'n-ijvo 
that  he  has  overstepped  a  certain  diil'.'o'is 
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and  almost  imperceptible  limit -^  or  in 
other  words,  that  his  bodily  frame  has  not 
been  able  to  sustain  what  they  have  borne 
uninjured — than  they  turn  from  him,  and 
acknbwledge  him  no  more  as  a  companion 
and  a  friend.  '  They  are,  in  fact,  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  him.  He  loses  caste 
among  them,  becomes  a  marked  man,  and 
is  finally  leil  to  perish  as  an  object  of  dis- 
gust and  loathing,  too  gross  to  be  re- 
claimed, and  too  low  for  pity. 

Nor  is  it  with  those  who  are  constitu- 
tionally liable  alone  that  this  bodily  ten- 
dency exists. ,  The  habit  of  intemperance 
itself  creates  it ;  and  thousands  who  have 
begun  their  ruinous  career  simply  out  of 
compliance  with  the  usages  of  society, 
and  not  a  few  who  have  done  so  under 
medical  advice,  have  acquired,  for  certain 
kinds  of  stimulants,  and  sometimes  for  all, 
an  habitual  craving,  which  they  have  ul- 
timately sacrificed  every  other  considera- 
tion to  gratify.  How  do  we  know  then, 
in  mixing  with  society,  but  that  we  are 
sitting  down  to  table  with  some  individual 
who  has  just  arrived  at  the  turning  point 
in  this  career  ?— one  who  has  just  begun 
to  suspect  his  own  danger,  who  is  hang- 
ing, as  the  weak  always  do,  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  others,  and  looking  especially  to 
religious  people,  to  see  what  sanction  they 
may  give  to  an  indulgence  for  which  he 
is  ever  in  search  of  an  excuse  ?  How  do 
we  know,  among  the  many  with  whom 
we  associate,  and  whose  private  history  b 
untold  to  us— how  do  we  know  whose 
eyes  may  be  fixed  upon  us,  with  anxious 
hope  that  we  shall  go  along  with  them  in 
the  course  they  are  so  desirous  to  pursue, 
though  they  would  still  wish  to  pursue  it 
without  condemnation  or  guilt.  Now,  if 
these  eyes  should  be  beaming  from  a 
young  and  trusting  heart,  unconscious  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  danger,  and  fimdly 


believing  that  safety  dwells  with  us,  bat 
more  especially  if  they  beam  fh>m  the 
fair  countenance  of  woroao— oh,  if  at  the 
same  moment  we  could  look  upon  the 
misery  and  the  guilt  that  would  ensue  to 
the  being  thus  regarding  us,  and  thtia 
plunging  into  perdition  from  our  example, 
what  should  we  say  to  the  Christian  man 
or  woman,  who  could  esteem  a  trifling  act 
of  self-denial — ^f  mere  bodily  priratioo — 
as  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  be  made  on  such 
an  occasion ! 

**  Oh,  but !"  the  indignant  exclamatioa 
is,  '*  we  do  not  meet  with  persons  of  this 
kind  in  respectable  society.  We  do  -not 
sii  down  with  such  at  table.  The  haunts 
of  vice  are  where  they  resort.  We  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  exceaeee." 
Prom  whence  then  has  come  that  de- 
graded figure,  with  his  tattered  garments, 
yet  with  the  air  of  gentility  sUll  about 
him?  From  whence  has  come  that 
wretched  female,  shrinking  fran  the  pub- 
lic gaze,  as  if  the  remembrance  of  her 
childhood,  and  the  honored  roof  beneath 
which  her  girlish  footsteps  trod,  was  yet 
too  strong  for  that  burning  fire  to  oob- 
sume,  or  that  fatal  flood  to  drown  t  A- 
mong  the  six  hundred  thousand  rietins 
of  intemperance  now  in  existence,  are 
there  not  many  such  as  these  t — many 
who  have  known  what  it  was  to  be  re- 
spectably brought  up,  who  had  better 
thoughts,  and  purer  feelings,  in  their 
youth,  and  who  shrunk,  as  we  do  now, 
with  horror  and  disgust  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  figure  presenting  such  a 
wreck  of  humanity  as  theirs  ? 

But  acknowledging  that  these  six  him- 
dred  thousand  persons  are  already  lost^ 
that  their  doom  is  sealed — that  they  ar» 
be3rond  the  reach  of  our  influence,  atid 
beneath  even  our  charity  to  pity  as  we  past 
them  by-:— acknowledging  what  is  m  well- 
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autbeotkated  fiust»  that  sixty  tboimiid  of 
these  die  annually— whet  shall  we  say  of 
the  sixty  thousand  who  will,  during  the 
course  of  this  year,  come  forward  to  sup- 
ply their  place  in  the  lanks  of  intemper- 
ance  f  Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  coo* 
template  the  awful  fact,  that  unless  res- 
coed  from  destruction  by  some  extraordi- 
nary interposition  of  Divine  Providence, 
there  will  be  sixty  thousand  persons  en- 
tered  upon  the  list  of  intemperance  during 
the  present  year,  and  that  an  equal  num- 
ber, before  twelve  months  have  passed, 
will  have  died  the  death  of  those  of  whom 
it  is  clearly  stated,  that  none  can  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ! 

Yet,  after  all,  the  actual  death  of  these 
persons,  violent,  and  distressing,  and  hope- 
leas  as  such  deaths  generally  are— -their 
actual  death  must  not  be  considered  as  by 
any  means  the  extent  of  the  evil  of  intem- 
perance in  any  single  case.  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  although  intemperance 
often  begins  with  unconsciousness  of  evil, 
in  connection  with  social  feeling,  and  be- 
nevolence of  heart,  and  often,  too,  with 
high  intellectual  advantages,  it  almost  in- 
variably  ends  in  every  species  of  degra- 
dation to  which  human  nature  is  liable —  * 
in  falsehood,  meanness,  profanity,  and 
every  description  of  vice.  Thus  there  is' 
a  bad  atmosphere  surrounding  each  one 
of  these  individuals,  which  taints,  and  of- 
ten poisons,  the  moral  feelings  of  those 
who  breathe  within  it.  Besides  which, 
every  one  who  feels  himself  to  have  over, 
stepped  what  the  world  considers  as  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  feels  an  Interest  in 
drawing  others  down  along  with  him  into 
the  saoM  gulf.  His  influence  is  conse- 
quently exerted  over  the  unwary,  the 
trusting,  and  the  weak,  and  often  exerted 
In  such  a  manner,  that  his  death,  awful 
as  that  might  be,  would  still  be  a  blessing, 
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by  comparisoD,  to  those  he  would  leave 
behind. 

And  what  shall  we  say  in  addition  to  all 
this,  of  the  sum  of  misery  by  which  our 
land  isdeluged,  of  the  thousands  of  widows, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  orphans,  the 
broken-hearted  women  and  the  destitute 
children,  the  household  happiness  de- 
stroyed, and  the  golden  promises  blighted, 
for  which  we  have  to  blame  the  drinking  l 
habits  of  our  country,  habits  which  are 
still  sanctkxied  in  the  commencement  by 
the  respectable,  and  even  the  religious 
part  of  the  conununity  t  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  waste  of  precious  hours,  which 
has  been  computed  at  the  rate  of  *<  fifty 
millions  per  annum,  lost  to  this  country 
merely  from  the  waste  of  time,  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  labor,  owing  to  habits  of 
intemperance  t"  What  shall  we  say  to 
the  "  loss  of  useful  lives  and  valuable  pro- 
perty  from  the  same  cause,  on  the  land 
by  fires,  and  other  casualties,  and  on  the 
sea  by  shipwrecks?"  What  shall  we 
say  to  all  tliese  facts,  for  they  are  such — 
and  British  women,  however  high  their 
station,  or  refined  their  sensibilities,  ought 
to  know  that  they  are  so— foots  written  on 
the  page  of  eternity,  for  which  time,  the 
very  time  in  which  we  live,  will  have  to 
render  its  lon^  and  fearftil  account. 

But  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  dwell- 
ing too  long  upon  some  of  the  dark  pic- 
tures which  this  view  of  human  life  pre- 
sents.  Even  this  melancholy  page  has  its 
bright  side,  to  which  we  turn  with  graii- 
tude  and  hope  ;  for  is  it  not  our  privilege 
to  live  in  a  state  of  society  among  which 
has  sprung  up  an  association  of  love, 
whoee  banner  is  a  refuge  for  the  destitute 
under  which  all  may  unite— the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak — foi  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  fearful  prof^ren 
of  intemperance,  and  encouraging  those 


who,  under  bodily  sufiering  and  mental 
depression,  are  struggling  to  escape  from 
the  fkXal  grasp  of  this  gigantic  and  tyrant 
foe  ?  Yes,  it  is  an  unspeakable  privilege 
to  lire  at  the  same  time  that  such  an  as- 
sociation is  gaining  ground  on  every  hand, 
enlisting  numbers,  and  gathering  strength, 

!as  we  fervently  believe,  under  the  blessing 
,  of  Divine  Providence,  from  the  same 
source  as  that  which  inspired  the  Apostle, 
when  he  pledged  himself  to  act  upon  the 
principle  which  has  ever  become  the  ba- 
sis of  this  association  for  the  removal  of 
intemperance — "  Wherefore,  said  he,  if 
meat  cause  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat 
no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I 
make  my  brother  to  offend" 

"Occasions  for  displaying  the  same 
generous  disregard  of  selfish  considera- 
tions, for  the  benefit  of  others,  frequently 
occur ;  and  instances  of  such  disinterest, 
edness  are  not  so  rare  in  the  Christian 
world  as  to  be  matters  of  wonder.  But 
perhaps  never,  until  the  present  age,  has 
this  principle  been  made  the  motto  of  a 
great  action  of  philanthropy ;  never  be- 
fore did  thousands  unite  together  for  the 
moral  benefit  of  their  fellow-men,  by 
means  of  an  express  abridgment  of  their 
own  liberty  of  indulgence.  And,  after 
all  that  has  been  pointed  out  as  dis- 
tinguishing this  remarkable  period,  per- 
haps  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded as  its  distinction,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  than  this — that  multitudes  have 
abandoned— not  for  a  time,  but  for  life— 
a  customary,  innocent,  moderate  gratifi- 
cation, which  did  them  personally  no 
harm,  on  the  single  ground  that  others 
abused  it  to  harm— that  '  this  liberty  of 
theirs  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  weak.' 
In  this  way  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bp^in  the  removal  of  a  great  mass  of 
rime  and  wretchedness ;  the  removal  of 


which  once  seemed  so  hopeless,  that  the 
boldest  enthusiast  hardly  dared  to  dream 
of  it — ^which  had  so  entrenched  itself  in 
the  passions  of  men,  in  their  habits,  in 
their  laws,  in  their  interests,  that  it  laugh* 
ed  defiance  at  all  opposition.  Against 
that  evil,  this  principle  of  disinterested- 
ness has  been  brought  to  bear ;  and  the 
evil  has  begun  to  give  way.  An  illostri- 
ous  exemplification  of  the  strength  there 
is  in  Christian  affection !'' 


CHAPTER  n. 

UrrSltPERAIVCB    JLS    IT  0PESJLTE3  ITFOlf  IN- 
DIVIDUAL  CHARACTEB. 

Intempeeancb,  as  it  operates  upon  in- 
dividuals, consists  in  the  degree  or  extent 
of  a  certain  act,  and  not  in  the  act  itselC 
All  persons  allow  that  intemperance  is  a 
destructive  and  loathsome  vice,  and  we 
are  expressly  told  in  the  Scriptures  that 
no  drunkard  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  main- 
tained by  religious  persons  of  every  de- 
nomination, and  to  them  we  trust  it  is  so, 
that  drinking  a  small  quantity  of  intoxi- 
cating liquid  is  perfectly  right.  We  will 
suppose,  then,  that  drinking  a  hundred 
thousand  drops  of  this  liquid  is  a  sin  of 
the  deadliest  character,  since  it  excludes 
from  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  and  that 
drinking  ten  thousand  drops  is  not  only 
right  in  itself,  but  an  act  which  may  with 
propriety  be  associated  with  many  of  our 
observances  of  religious  duty.  I  repeat, 
then,  there  must  be  between  these  two 
extremes  a  portion,  a  measure,  nay  efen 
a  drop  at  which  propriety  ceases,  and  im- 
propriety begins ;  end  however  delicsts 
may  be  the  shades  of  difference  towards 


this  tlending  point,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  religious  professors,  and  in- 
deed tc  all  who  love  their  fellow-men, 
tnal  they  should  be  able  to  say  exactly 
I  where  the  line  is,  and  to  show  it  to  others, 
before  they  venture  to  set  an  example  to 
the  world  by  venturing  upon  a  course, 
which,  if  pursued  too  far,  must  inevita- 
bly end  in  ruin  and  death,  and  which  can 
only  be  entered  upon  with  perfect  safety 
by  ascertaining  what  has  never  yet  been 
discovered,  exactly  where  the  point  of 
danger  is. 

What,  for  instance,  should  we  think  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  man,  who  shew  Id  go 
blindfold  up  an  elevated  plain,  knowing 
that  from  its  summit,  a  slippery  and  un- 
certain  point,  whose  locality  he  had  no 
means  of  determining,  his  course  would 
tend  downwards  with  accelerated  speed, 
and  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
had  perished  by  arriving  at  this  point 
sooner  than  they  had  anticipated.  What 
should  we  think  if  his  object  in  choosing 
Co  venture  on  this  path  was  not  any  actual 
necessity,  but  a  mere  momentary  gratifi- 
cation,  to  feel  the  coolness  of  the  turf  be- 
Death  his  feet,  or  the  scent  of  sweet  flow, 
ers  by  the  way  ?  We  should  scarcely 
point  out  such  a  man  as  an  example  of 
the  influence  of  oomnKMi  sense  upon  his 
conduct,  much  less  should  we  wish  to  fol- 
low in  his  steps ;  for  though  the  point  of 
danger  might  be  distant  to  him,  it  might, 
trom  its  irregular  and  uneven  nature,  be 
very  near  to  us. 

Yet  we  see  every  day,  and  sometimes 
dAener  than  the  day,  well-educated,  en- 
lightened, benevolent,  and  even  religious 
persons,  sit  down  to  the  cheering  glass 
cf  social  entertainment,  and  while  they 
take  that,  and  perhaps  another,  and  it 
may  be  a  third,  tncy  talk  of  subjects 
refined,  subHine,  and  elevated,  and  take 
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sweet  counsel  together,  and  feel  thcni* 
selves  spiritually  as  well  as  corporeally 
refreshed.  They  retire  from  the  table  x 
look  out  upon  the  moving  world  aroun  I. 
They  behold  the  poor  outcast  from  so- 
ciety, the  victim  of  intemperance,  and 
their  delicacy  b  wounded  by  the  sight, 
and  they  shrink  with  horror  from  his  de- 
gradation and  his  shame.  Yet  that  man's 
crisis  of  danger  occurred  perhaps  only  a 
very  little  earlier  than  theirs.  He  began 
the  same  course  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  He  had  no  more  intention,  and  no 
more  fear,  of  passing  the  summit  of  the 
hill  thsn  they  have  now  ;  but  owing  to 
his  bodily  conformation,  of  which  he  was 
not  aware  until  he  made  the  experiment, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  draught 
of  which  he  partook,  to  the  manner  or  the 
place  in  which  it  was  presented  to  him, 
but  more  probably  than  all,  to  the  appa- 
rent safety  of  such  men  as  those  who  are 
now  turning  from  the  repulsive  spectacle 
that  his  emaciated  frame  presents,  he 
overstepped  the  line  of  safety  before  he 
was  aware,  and  perished  on  the  side  of 
misery  and  guilt. 

If  a  religious  parent  has  a  son  addicted 
to  the  vice  of  gambling,  he  does  not  sit 
down  with  him  to  what  is  called  an  inno- 
cent game,  that  is,  to -play  without  money. 
He  does  not  resort  with  him  to  the  billiard 
table,  even  though  betting  should  be  scru- 
pulously forbidden  there.  No,  the  very 
thought  of  the  amusement,  simply  consider- 
ed as  such,  becomes  abhorrent  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  comparing  the  vast  annount  of 
mischief  which  has  been  done  by  this 
means,  with  the  small  amount  of  good,  he 
banishes  entirely  from  his  house  both  the 
cards  and  the  dice,  that  he  may  avoid  sll 
future  injury  to  his  son  by  putting  from 
him  even  the  appearance  of  evil. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principle  that  few 
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religious  people  in  the  present  day  will 
take  into  their  hands  a  pack  of  cards, 
though  all  must  be  aware  that  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  wrong  in  the  painted 
paper,  nor  even  in  the  game  itself,  beyond 
its  loss  of  time.  Yet  from  all  appearance 
of  evil  in  this  particular  form,  they  think 
themselves  called  upon  to  abstain,  not  only 
because  of  the  crime  and  the  misery  to 
which  gaming  has  led,  but  because  the 
very  nature  of  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  From  appearing  to  have  any 
connection  whatever  with  what  has  been 
applied  to  purposes  so  base,  they  very  pro- 
perly  shrink  with  horror ;  but  from  ap- 
pearing  to  be  connected  with  what  has 
been  the  cause  of  another  species  of  iniqui- 
ty  still  wider  in  its  extent,  and  more  insid- 
ious  it  its  nature,  they  feel  no  repulsion 
whatever. 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  in- 
temperance as  it  operates  individually.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  persons  begin 
this  habit  of  indulgence  innocently,  or  in 
other  words,  without  the  least  intention  of 
becoming  intemperate.  Whatever  their 
situation  may  be  now,  time  was  when  they 
sat  around  tho  social  bowl,  as  unconcious 
of  evil  as  you  are  at  this  moment.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  potent  draught  be- 
came pleasant  to  them,  so  pleasant  that 
they  ventured  nearer  to  the  point  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  then,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
the  nearer  thy  approached,  the  more  care- 
less they  grew  whether  they  overstepped 
the  line  or  not.  If,  in  sucli  a  situation,  a 
human  being  could  retain  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  senses,  he  would  Ivnow  that  tiie 
further  lie  advanced  in  such  a  course  the 
greater  his  danger  would  be ;  but  the  very 
opposite  of  this  being  the  fact,  and  the 
perceptions  of  the  intemperate  man  be- 
coming more  dim  in  the  exact  proportion 
as  his  danger  increases,  his  case  is  one 


which  claims,  for  this  very  reason,  our 
especial  sympathy  and  peculiar  care« 
We  should  never  foi^t,  then,  that  the 
nearer  the  evil  of  drinking  wine  or  any 
other  intoxicating  beverage  approaches  to 
sin,  the  kss  the  mind  perceives  it,  the  less 
in  short  it  is  capable  of  understanding 
what  sin  is,  so  that  by  the  time  the  point 
of  danger  \&  passed,  there  remains  little 
ability  to  perceive  that  it  is  so,  and  then 
a  little  further  and  a  little  further  still, 
and  neither  power  nor  inclination  is  left  to 
return. 

It  may  very  properly  be  argued  that 
the  individual  who  has  once  been  guilty 
of  this  breach  of  decorum  and  propriety, 
must  know  that  the  intoxicating  draught 
is  dangerous  to  him,  whatever  it  may  be 
to  others.  Unquestionably  he  does,  and 
he  feels,  after  having  once  fellen,  more 
certain  that  he  will  never  fall  again.  He 
thinks  he  shall  now  know  where  to  stop 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  he  be- 
gins again  very  cautiously  at  first,  con- 
gratulating himself,  after  a  great  many 
successful  eftbrts,  upon  having  so  often 
stopped  on  the  right  side  of  the  point  of 
danger.  As  his  confidence  increases  bow- 
ever,  he  ventures  further,  for  he  has  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  indulgence,  and  he 
likes  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  his  anunal 
frame,  and  the  elasticity  it  imparts  to  his 
spirits.  He  likes  too  the  feeling  that  he 
is  not  bound,  or  shackled ;  that  he  is  able 
to  associate  on  equal  terms  with'  other 
men,  and  can  and  dare  do  as  he  pleases. 
In  this  mood  then  he  passes  again  the 
pc»nt  of  danger,  and  finds  agaig,  on  re- 
turning to  his  senses,  the  folly  and  the  sin  . 
he  has  committed.  Still,  however,  be  is 
not  cast  down.  He  has  no  more  idea  that 
he  shall  ever  become  an  irreclaiiYiably 
intemperate  man,  than  you  have  that  the 
drunkard's  grave  will  be  yours.     He  is  * 
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quite  sure  that  he  can  stop  when  he  likea. 
Society  of  the  best  kind,  and  friends  of 
the  most  respectable  order,  all  tell  him 
that  he  can,  and  he  is  but  too  willing  to 
believe  it.  With  this  assurance  they 
place  before  him  the  temptation.  They 
invite  him  to  partake,  and  if  he  should  by 
any  strange  misapplication  of  their  kind- 
neaa  go  too  far,  they  wash  their  hands  of 
his  guilt — it  is  Ait,  and  not  theirs.* 

It  is  strange  that  sympathizing,  benev- 
olenty  and  well-disposed  persons  should  be 
able  to  look  upon  individuals  in  this  state 
— should  see  their  weakness  and  their 
temptation,  and  yet  never  once  think  there 
is  any  thing  due  from  them  towards  a 
brother  or  a  sister  having  just  arrived  at 
such  a  crisis  of  their  fate.  Indeed  we 
are  all  perhaps  too  backward  in  offering 
advice  or  warning.  We  have  much  to 
say,  and  often  say  it  harshly,  and  with 
little  charitable  feeling,  when  the  case  is 
deckled ;  but  the  time  to  speak,  and  to 
speak  urgently — to  speak  kindly  too,  as 
brothers  or  sisters  in  weakness,  and  fel- 
low travellers  on  the  same  path— the  time 
to  speak  with  prayer  and  supplication-^to 
speak  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  the 
eye  of  a  righteous  God  above  us,  and  the 
grave,  that  long  home  to  which  we  are 
all  hastening,  beneath  our  feet — the  time 
to  speak  thus,  is  while  the  victim  still 

j  liflgera^  before  offering  himself  up  to  that 
idol  whose  garlands  of  vine  leaves  are  the 
badge  (f  death. 

But  auppoae  the   friends  of  th^  poor 

•  tempted  one  do  warn  him  of  his  danger. 
Suppose  they  deal  faithfully  and  affection- 


*  Hw  extant  mad  variety  of  temptation  to 
^  which  individuals  are  thus  cxpoaed,  ia  forcibly 
li  shewn  in  an  important  and  Taluable  work  by 
|l  John  Dunkip,Eaq.,on*'theDnnkinf  Uaaf^**ar 
I  ear  coontiy,  a  work  which  oof  ht  to  be  in  tJia 
haada  of  every  patriot  Enf  liahman. 
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ately  with  htm,  aixl  point  out  clearly  to  ^i 
him  the  rock  on  which  he  is  in  danger  of  | 
being  wrecked.  Suppose  he  sees  that 
danger  too,  and  is  brought  to  feel  it  as  he 
ought^and  promises  and  purposes' with  all 
sincerity  of  heart  to  avoid  it  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  What  fellows  ?  He  mi^es 
in  society  with  the  friends  who  have  warn- 
ed  him,  and  with  others,  who  believe  them- 
selves to  be,  and  who  probaby  are,  per. 
fectly  safe.  «  Every  board  is  supplied  with 
the  tempting  draught.  The  hospitality 
of  the  world  requires  that  he,  as  well  as 
others,  should  be  pressed  to  partake. 
Why  should  he  not  7  He  has  no  more 
intention  of  partaking  to  excess  than  the 
most  prudent  person  present.  So  far  from 
this,  he  is  determined,  resolute,  and  cer. 
tain  that  he  will  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
propriety.  He  therefore  joins  his  friends 
on  equal  terms ;  and  who  shall  say,  if 
they  are  innocent,  that  he  is  not  f  It  is 
true,  his  crisis  of  danger  has  approached 
nearer  to  him,  while  theirs  remains  as 
distant  as  before.  It  is  true  his  power  of 
self-mastery  is  considerably  decreased. 
It  is  true  his  bodily  inclination  is  opposed 
to  his  will.  Yet  so  long  as  other  men, 
and  good  men  too,  nay,  even  delicate, 
correct,  and  kind- feeling  women,  are  par. 
taking  of  what  is  more  agreeable,  and 
quite  as  necessary  to  him  as  to  them, 
who  b  there  so  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
as  to  expect  that  such  a  man.  unaided, 
should  be  able  to  stop  exactly  at  iie  point 
where  innocence  ceases,  and  where  guilt 
begins  f  Again,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  mockery 
of  common  sense  to  look  for  such  a  re- 
sult, and  it  is  cruelty  to  require  it. 

No ;  such  are  the  usages  of  society, 
that  an  individual  in  the  state  here  de- 
scrib<Hl  is  almost  sure  to  plunge  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  vice  of  intemperance, 
until  in  time  he  grows  a  little  too  bad  for 
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that  aociety  to  counteoance  or  endure. 
His  early  friends,  those  who  set  out  with 
him  in  the  same  career,  then  begin  to 
look  coldly  upon  him.  They  wish  he 
I  would  not  claim  them  as  friends,  at  least 
in  public.  He  next  falls  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  he  is  not  eligible  for  any  place  of 
trust ;  he  begins  to  hang  about,  and  his 
former  acquaintance  endeavor  to  walk 
past  him  without  catching  bis  eye.  At 
last  he  becomes  low, — ^his  coat  is  thread- 
bare; his  hat  is  brown ;  he  is  a  doomed 
man ;  his  best  friends  forsake  him ;  the 
good  point  him  out  as  a  warning  to  the 
bad ;  be  is  a  terror  to  women,  and  a 
laughing-stock  to  children,^-and  such  are 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live ! 

It  makes  the  heart  ache  to  think  how 
much  has  been  said  againtt — how  little 
/bf— the  victim  of  intemperance.  We 
see  the  degradation,  the  shame,  and  the 
misery  into  which  he  has  fallen ;  but 
who  is  the  witness  of  his  moments  of  peni- 
tence, his  heart-struggles,  his  faint  but 
still  persevering  resolves — faint,  because 
he  has  no  longer  the  moral  power  to  save 
himself — persevering,  because  he  is  not 
yet  altogether  lost?  If  there  be  one 
spectacle  on  earth  more  affecting  than 
all  others,  it  is  that  of  a  human  being 
mastered  by  temptation,  yet  conscious 
that  the  vice  to  which  he  yields  is  a  cruel 
tyrant,  from  whose  giant  grasp  he  still 
struggles  to  be  free.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  has  been  appealed  to  again  and 
again  by  the  victim  of  intemperance,  to 
nay  whether  there  was  still  hope— whe- 
ther the  door  of  mercy  was  closed — whe- 
ther resistance  to  the  enemy  was  still 
possible — whether  the  poor  sufferer  must 
inevitably  be  an  outcast  forever?  Not 
in  one  instance  only,  but  in  many,  has 
this  been  her  experience;   not  from  the 


ignorant,. and  the  utterly  depraved,  but 
from  the  highly  gifted,  the  enlightened, 
and  the  refined.  She  answered  the  appeal 
in  every  instance  by  dwelling  upon  the  I 
efficacy  of  prayer;  but  at  that  time  there  | 
was  scarcely  power  to  pray,  and  neither 
courage  nor  resolution  to  make  the  at^ 
tempt.  It  is  a  subject  of  bitter  regret  at 
this  moment,  that  she  was  then  unac- 
quainted with  the  principle  upon  which 
the  total  abstinence  society  subsists,  that 
she  did  not  say  with  promptness  and 
cheerfulness  in  her  self-denial,  **  Let  oi 
make  an  agreement  together  that  we  will 
taste  no  more  this  poisonous  cup ;  it  is 
pleasant  to  me  as  well  as  to  you,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  health  or  cheerfulness ; 
let  us,  therefore,  nwke  the  experiment  of 
abstaining  from  it  altogether,  and  what 
you  suffer,  I  will  suffer  too."  By  this 
means  it  is  probable  that  othera — perhaps 
a  whole  household,  might  have  been 
brought  to  join  us ;  and  bow  different  the 
case  would  then  have  been  from  what  it 
was,  while  the  intoxicating  draught  was 
constantly  brought  out,  while  it  was 
pressed  upon  all,  and  while  every  one 
partook  of  the  refreshment  it  was  sup- 
posed to  afford ! 

I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  more  aflTectiiig 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  victim  of 
intemperance,  while  the  cooscience  still 
remains  alive  to  better  things,  and  befon 
the  soul  is  utterly  degraded.  In  this  situa- 
tion, it  appears  as  if  the  whole  world, 
parents,  friends,  associates,  even  the  wise 
and  the  good,  were  in  league  agaimc 
them.  Nor  is  this  all.  Those  bodily 
powers  which  to  the  thief  anc  the  murder- 
er are  still  left  free  and  unimpaired,  to 
the  intemperate  man  are  no  longei  nndsr 
his  own  command.  His  whole  frame  is  de- 
bilitated, his  nerves  are  shattered,  and  that 
excruciating  agony,  which  is  the  result 
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of  an  exoited  imagiDation,  operatiDg  in 
ooQJtinctioQ  with  a  disordered  brain,  so 
takes  possesstoD  of  him,  that  the  hours  of 
the  long  day,  and  the  longer  night,  are 
I  oolj  to  be  endured  by  having  recourse  to 
draughts  of  greater  potency,  and  more  fre- 
queot  repetition. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  some  serere 
or  trying  illness  is  sent  to  arrest  this  more 
dangerous  disease  in  its  destructive  course. 
The  patient  then  has  time  to  think.  He 
has  time  to  pray  too,  if  he  uses  his  privi- 
leges aright ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  many  who  rise  up  from  such 
a  bed  of  suffering,  do  go  forth  into  the 
world  again  disposed  to  be  both  wiser  and 
better  men.  And  what,  we  ask  again,  is 
the  result  ?  In  this  debilitated  state  the 
physician  recommends  that  what  are  call- 
ed strengthening  beverages  should  be  ta- 
ken  in  moderation.  Kind  friends  are  of- 
fering them  on  every  hand ;  and  when 
the  patient  goes  into  society  again,  he  goes 
as  a  sober  man,  and  therefore  he  may  take 
them  with  safety — as  a  man  reclaimed 
from  drunkenness,  and  therefore  he  may 
begin  to  drink  again  ! 

Need  we  further  trace  out  this  mourn- 
ful history,  as  repulsive  as  it  is  melancho- 
ly to  contemplate.  Such  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied has  been  the  fate  of  thousands,  of 
tens  of  thousands,  and  such  is  the  ezpe- 
rienoe  of  many  at  this  time.  We  will, 
however,  take  a  different  view  of  the  same 
subject,  and  suppose  the  case  of  an  in- 
temperate  man,  who  makes  the  same  ef- 
fort  to  abstain  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his 
career,  and  in  a  different  manner.  He  is 
one  who  feels  himself  convicted  of  sinful 
excess,  and  who  feels  also  that  nothing  but 
total  abstinence  will  save  him  from  its 
woful  consequences.  He  therefore  binds 
himself  singly,  not  only  by  a  firm  resolve, 
but  also  by  a  vow,  to  taste  nothing  that 


can  possibly  produce  the  effect  of  intoxi- 
cation. Do  any  of  his  frien4^— those  ftiQ- 
cere  well-wishers,  who  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  what  he  might  bring  upon 
himself— <io  any  of  these  connect  them- 
selves with  him  in  this  resolve,  and  say 
that,  in  the  path  of  safety  and  of  self-de- 
nial, they  will  walk  by  his  side?  No. 
He  makes  his  resolution  unaided  and 
alone  ;  and  that  very  act  which  is  so  ne- 
cessary, as  the  only  means  of  reecuing 
him  from  ultimate  ruin,  becomes,  in  conse- 
quence of  no  one  joining  him  in  it,  a  badge 
of  disgraceful  distinction.  In  fact,  be  is 
a  marked  man;  and  when  he  goes  into 
society,  it  is  not  to  do  as  others  do,  but  to 
confess  by  the  rule  he  has  laid  down  for 
himself,  that  he  is  wesker  than  they  are, 
and  that  he  has  already  been  guilty  of 
folly  and  of  sin. 

By  abstaining  only  when  there  is  urgent 
need  to  do  so— only  after  excess  has  been 
committed— only  when  the  individual  who 
practices  this  needful  caution  is  so  weak 
as  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  common 
usages  of  society,  he  is  stamped  at  once 
with  the  stigma  of  intemperance,  and  his 
disgrace  is  more  than  he  can  bear.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  aughi  to  hear  ii^  and 
that  on  him  alone  ought  to  rest  the  conse- 
quences of  his  past  folly ;  but  I  would  ask 
— Do  men  bear  it?  No;  and  no  good 
has  ever  yet  been  effected  by  arguing  up- 
on, or  endeavoring  to  enforce,  what  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  that  sre  in  hu- 
man nature— principles  that  have  regu- 
lated the  actions  of  mankind  from  tne  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  and  that  will  regu- 
late them  to  the  end.  These  principles 
may  be  brought  tmder  a  better  influence, 
and  made  to  act  in  unison  with  those  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ;  but  they  are  not 
rendered  extinct,  and  never  can  be  in  our 
present  state  of  existence. 
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It  is  too  much  tb^n  to  expect  of  man, 
in  his  natural  and  unregenerate  state,  that 
hn  should  be  to'dling — nay,  that  he  should 
lie  able — ^to  mix  with  society  as  it  is  now 
(XMistituted  on  such  terms ;  but  for  a  wo- 
man  it  would  be  still  vrorse.  What !  shall 
I  declare  openly,  when  others  sip  their 
pleasant  and  refreshing  beverage,  that  I 
dare  not  drink  even  moderately  of  the 
same  draught ! — that  I  have  once  gone  too 
far,  or  am  liable  to  do  so  again!  The 
very  case  is  revolting  to  human  nature  ; 
and  those  who  make  this  argumant  the 
burden  of  their  low  witticisms  upon  the 
advocates  for  total  abstinence,  know  little 
of  the  purity  of  motive,  the  deep  feeling, 
the  generous  impulse,  and  the  disinter- 
ested benevolence  upon  which  such  per- 
sons act. 

From  the  causes  already  described, 
more  than  from  any  other,  those  who 
have  felt  themselves  to  be  in  danger,  and 
would  gladly  escape  from  their  enemy, 
begin  again  in  the  same,  course,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  usages  of  society,  and 
very  naturally  fall  again  into  the  sanne 
excess.  The  history  of  intemperance  has 
been  almost  universally  a  history  of  suc- 
cessive alternations  between  sinning  and 
repenting,  between  basons  of  compunc- 
tion accompanied  with  fresh  resolves,  and 
the  same  course  of  unintentional  declen- 
sion which  has  led  to  the  same  end ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  power  to  will  and 
the  wish  to  act  have  been  weaker  after 
every  fall.  It  has  been  altogether  like 
the  case  of.  a  man  with  a  naturally  weak 
brain,  who  should  walk  on  a  pleasant  and 
tempting  path  by  the  side  of  a  precipice 
overhanging  a  dangerous  flood  He  falls 
in,  as  might  be  expected,  but  recovers 
himself,  and  tries  the  same  path'  again. 
The  experiment  is  repeated,  and  the  same 
consequences  follow ;  his  companions  and 


friends,  who  are  strongej  than  himself, 
calling,  out  to  him  to  take  more  care  for 
the  future,  not  to  go  too  near,  but  never 
recommending  him  not  to  try  tlie  path  at 
all.  At  length  he  resolves  to  walk  no 
more  so  near  the  edge  of  danger ;  and 
though  the  safer  and  more  distant  path  b 
rough  and  uninterestingi  and  none  walk 
in  it  but  such  as  are  avowedly  in  danger 
from  their  natural  weakness,  he  tries  it  for 
a  while.  The  flowery  and  pleasant  path, 
however,  is  still  the  resort  of  his  fnends 
and  associates,  some  of  whom  invite  him 
back,  while  many  laugh  at  his  inability 
to  do  as  they  are  doing,  and  thus  be  is  in- 
duced to  make  the  experiment  once  more, 
when  his  natural  powers  being  now  im- 
paired by  the  many  accidents  he  has 
brought  upon  himself,  he  falls  again,  with 
less  capacity  than  ever  to  struggle  against 
the  devouring  flood.  He  now  sinks  lower 
and  deeper  among  the  foaming  waT|i, 
while  from  those  who  still  walk  in  safety 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  from  the  very 
same  individuals  who  lured  him  back, 
expressions  of  anger  and  contempt  burst 
forth,  with,  perhaps,  occasionally  the  faint 
waitings  of  compassion,  or  the  fainter 
lamentations  of  affectionate  regret.  And 
do  none  cry  out  to  him,  "  Try  yet  once 
more,  and  we  will  walk  with  you  on  that 
uninviting  path  V*  Is  there  no  band  of 
brothers  ready  to  come  forward  for  bis 
sake  ?  Are  there  no  sisters,  linked  hand 
in  hand,  to  promise  they  will  never  leave 
his  side,  but  cheer  him  on,  so  as,  if  possi- 
ble, to  make  it  a  pastime  and  a  joy  to 
walk  with  them  even  there  ?  Is  there  no 
mother's  voice  to  cry,  "  My  son !  my  son! 
for  thy  sake  will  I  never,  as  I  have  done, 
tread  again  that  dangerous  cliff — to  me  it 
might  be  safe,  but  since  thy  precious  life 
is  thus  endangered,  what  are  its  flowers, 
its  fragrance,  or  its  grassy  turf  to  me,  io 
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eooifMimon  with  the  nfetj  of  my  child  V* 
No ;  they  all  pass  on— «ome  with  cruel 
moekery,  others,  it  is  true,  with  grieA— 
but  the  Tietim  is  oonsi^^tied  to  his  fate,  and 
the  kindest  only — ^let  him  alone. 

On  looking  at  the  subject  in  this  point 
of  Tiew,  we  see  at  once  the  beauty  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  principle  upon  which 
temperance  societies  are  established.  If 
a  society  for  the  suppression  of  this  vice 
were  to  consist  exclusively  of  those  who* 
had  been  addicted  to  it,  there  would  be 
disgrace  and  repulsion  in  the  very  name. 
Few,  except  persons  altogether  lent  to 
shame,  would  have  the  courage  to  enrol 
their  names  in  such  a  list ;  and  the  less 
shame  was  left,  the  deeper  would  be  the 
stigma  upon  a  community  of  such  individ. 
uals.  The  thincr,  indeefl,  would  be  mor- 
ally impowible,  as  much  so,  as  for  a  few 
dishonest  men  to  associate  themselves  to- 
gethe%  and  to  say,  "  We  will  form  a 
society  for  the  suppression  of  theft,  by  in. 
vtting  all  who  have  gone  too  far  in  that 
vice  to  join  us." 

But  the  Temperance  Society  is  based  on 
a  more  rational,  a  more  firm,  and  a  more 
lasting  foundation.  Men,  and  women,  too, 
who  have  never  had  to  fear  temptation 
lor  themselves,  and  these  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  have  linked  them- 
selves  together  by  union  of  purpose  for  the 
general  good,  ami  have  bound  themselves, 
not  hy  a  vow,  but  by  a  public  pledge, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn, 
that  while  members  of  that  society  they 
will  not  partake  of  what,  though  innocent 
to  them,  has  been  the  cause  of  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  crime  and  misery  to  their 
(ellow-beings. 

GoQvioced  of  the  important  fact,  that 
when  the  turning  point  in  a  man's  lifehss 
eomo»  whan  he  m-ishes  to  eease  to  do  evil, 
and  to  learn  to  do  well,  the  ktndait  ser^  j 


vice  his  friends  can  do  him  is  to  endeavor 
to  raise  hislnoral  standing,  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  object  of  this  Society  to  ren- 
der  it  respectable,  so  that  no  man  may  be 
degraded  among  his  fellow-men  by  joining 
it.  That  so  noble  and  benevolent  an  ob- 
ject  should  be  in  any  way  defeated  by  the 
backwardness,  nay,  the  opposition  of  any 
among  the  enlightened  and  benevolent 
classes  of  the  community,  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  our  day.  "  Yet  still  they  have 
come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
both  men  and  women,  who  were  without 
liope  in  the  world,  and  many  of  whom  are 
now  sitting  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind, 
giving  thanks  in  the  hct:^  of  God,  and 
offering  up  their  prayers  with  the  multi* 
tude,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  call  upon 
His  name.  And  still,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  though*,  and  felt,  and  done 
against  this  Society,  thousands  and  thou* 
sands  of  helpless  creatures  have  been  re- 
claimed ;  from  outcasts,  have  become 
blessings — from  burdens,  are  helpers— 
from  the  shame,  have  come  to  be  the  joy 
of  heart-broken  friends.  *  This  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.'  It  is  going  on ;  and  say  what  we 
may,  what  need  not  be  denied  of  some 
doubtful  procedures,  of  some  unwise 
speeches,  of  sonie  injudicious  measures, 
of  some  even  apparently  rescued  who 
have  sunk  back  :  still  there  remains  am- 
ple room  to  believe  the  reform  so  far  com- 
plete, that  the  next  generatkn  will  know 
almost  nothing  of  the  curse  which  has 
burdened  the  past.'* 
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Ir  between  the  two  extremes  of  perfect 
innocence  and  aotual  ain,  theio  is  in  the 
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act  of  drinking  intoxicating  beverages  a 
mediimi  line  at  which  the  one  ceases,  and 
the  other  begins ;  there  must  also  be  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  extreme  of  inno- 
cence, another  line  at  which  safety  ceases, 
and  danger  begins.  We  will,  for  the 
present,  suppose  this  line  to  be  fixed  half, 
waj,  though  some  of  os  are  inclined  to 
think  it  might  be  fixed  upon  the  act  alto- 
gather.  Now  as  the  line  of  sin  seldom 
occurs  at  the  same  point  with  any  two 
indiriduals,  and  even  diflfers  with  the  same 
individuals  at  diflTerent  times,  according 
to  the  capability  of  the  body  for  sustaining 
such  stimulus,  without  exhibiting  any  out- 
ward sign  of  derangement ;  as  it  difiers 
also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid 
partaken  of,  and  as  some  maintain,  ac- 
cording  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  taken,  and  as  danger  always  com- 
mences  at  a  certain  distance  from  actual 
sin,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult,  nay, 
impossible  to  say  exactly,  where  the  line 
of  danger  is,  or  I  should  rather  say,  where 
it  is  not. 

Here,  then,  we  see  again  the  peculiar 
nature  of  a  vice  which  consists  only  in  an 
increased  degree  of  what  is  no  vice  at  all ; 
and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  mode  of  treatment,  with  regard  to  our 
fellow-beings  laboring  under  this  particu- 
lar temptation,  which  no  other  circum- 
stances require. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
intoxicating  beverages  not  being  neces- 
rary  for  our  habitual  use,  and  many  able 
works,  to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader, 
have  been  written  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  actually  inju- 
rious. It  is  not  my  business  to  enter 
upon  this  subject  here,  further  than  sim- 
ply  to  ask — Why  are  they  taken  ?  They 
are  taken  by  most  persons  because  it  is 
customary  to  take  them ;  by  some,  be- 


cause they  are  considered  enential  to 
health  ;  and  by  others,  because  they  ars 
agreeable  in  themselTes,  or  in  the  feelings 
they  produce.  With  all  persons,  how. 
ever,  they  have  a  peculiar  tendency  Id 
obtain  power  and  mastery,  because  it  is 
their  nature  to  stimulate  for  a  time,  and 
consequently  to  produce  exhanstion  afier. 
wards ;  according  to  that  law  in  the  bo- 
man  constitution  which  Dr.  Parre  de> 
scribes,  when  he  says,  that  **  the  circola- 
tion  always  &lls  off  in  a  greater  degree 
than  it  is  forced."  Hence  the  langnor 
and  weariness  after  fever,  and  feintness 
and  want  of  stimulus  occorrii^  periodi- 
cally with  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
resort  to  the  excitement  of  wine  tot  the 
refreshment  either  of  mind  or  body. 

There  is  also  another  law  in  our  natnre 
which  renders  excitement  extremely  de- 
lightful. Indeed  one  woald  be  almost 
tempted  to  think  that,  to  a  large  proportkn 
of  the  individuals  who  mix  in  general  so- 
ciety, it  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  their 
existence.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  this  law  has  been  originally  laid 
down  in  wisdom,  and  in  mercy,  to  urge 
us  on  to  action,  and  to  prevent  our  wearying 
in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  good  ;  but  how 
has  it  been  perverted  from  its  original  de> 
sign !  We  seek  the  world  over  fer  stimu- 
lus  to  create  the  sensation  we  delight  in, 
instead  of  being  satisfied  to  enjoy,  along 
with  every  act  of  duty,  that  natural  ex- 
citement which  it  has  been  so  wisely  in- 
tended to  produce. 

But  the  stimulus  to  which  we  most  ha- 
bitually, and,  according  to  the  generally 
received  opinion,  most  lawfully  resort,  is 
wine.  We  feel  a  little  faint  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  we  take  it  then. ; 
We  are  thus  strengthened,  and  enabled  to 
go  out  and  make  our  calls,  or  to  attend  to 
our  duties  in  any  other  way.     We  can  j 
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ereo  Tisit  the  poor,  and  we  reallj  do  fM 
more  Tigor,  more  ability,  and  more  coun 
age  to  admonish  them  of  their  extrava- 
ganoe  and  excees,  particularly  in  the  way 
of  hUemperane€f  immediately  after  what 
we  call  the  necessary  stimulus  has  been 
taken.  We  come  back,  however,  exceed- 
ingly  tired,  and  did  not  the  dinner  table 
present  us  with  a  fresh  supply,  we  be- 
liere  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  get 
through  the  day.  Our  fsthers  and  bro- 
thers, howerer,  are  surely  not  subject  to 
this  laintness  about  the  hour  of  noon  f 
No; — ^but  they  come  home  reasonably, 
and  absolutely  tired,  and  they,  too,  must 
have  their  strength  restored  by  the  same 
invigorating  draughts. 

If  such  then  be  the  condition,  and  such 
the  habits,  of  persons  in  perfect  health, 
and  easy  circumstances,  what  must  be  the 
measure  of  relief  required  from  the  same 
medicine  by  the  millions  who  are  ill  at 
ease,  who  are  suffering  either  from  men- 
tal anxiety,  or  bodily  pain,  or  perhaps 
from  both  ?  The  human  frame,  even  toUh 
the  advantage  of  this  wholesome  and  ne- 
cenary  stimulus,  is  subject  to  a  variety 
of  diseases,  and  uncomfortable  sonsations, 
which  we  are  not  only  anxious  to  remove 
ourselves,  but  which  our  kind  friends  are 
anxious  to  remivc  for  us ;  and  artificial 
stimulus  is  thus  resorted  to,  not  to  cure 
these  diseasf^  for  that  it  cannot  do^not 
to  remedy  tliesc  uncomfortable  sensations, 
for  they  come  again-^ut  to  make  ua  feel 
ihem  Ies$, 

I  would  here  beg  to  claim  the  particular 
attention  of  the  reader^-for  here  the  sub- 
joct  assumes  a  most  serious  and  important 
aspect-^and  I  would  ask  the  question  can- 
!  didly  and  kindly,  are  Xhone  diseases  of  the 
body,  and  iIkmc  uncomfortable  sensations 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  really  remedied, 
or  lastingly  alleviated,   by  intoxicating 
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Ikjuids ;  or  is  the  body  only  bitmght  into 
such  a  oonditioo  as  to  be  made  more  easy 
under  their  infliction,  and  more  carelesb 
about  them  altogether?  are  they  not  io 
reality  superseded  by  other  sensations  of 
a  pleasurable  nature,  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
felt  or  regarded  ?  We  know  that  a  very 
slight  degree  of  pain  may  be  so  soothed 
by  gentle  friction,  and  by  other  means  of 
a  similar  nature,  as  for  a  time  scarcely  to 
be  felt,  and  certainly  not  cared  for;  while 
a  greater  degree  of  suffering  is  often  alle- 
viated  by  inflicting  other  kinds  of  pain 
upon  different  parts  of  the  body.  If,  then, 
the  whole  of  our  bodily  sensations  could 
be  just  so  far,  and  so  agreeably,  put  in 
operation,  that  we  should  be  wholly  oocu- 
pied  with  a  lively  and  pervading  sense  of 
indefinite  pleasure,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  we  should  be  rendered  by 
this  means  not  only  insensible  to,  but 
wholly  unconscious  of,  a  moderate  degree 
of  pain  in  any  particular  part.  This, 
then,  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which 
intoxicating  stimulants  operate  upon  the 
bodily  frame,  except  only  in  those  very 
few  and  partial  cases  where  they  are  real- 
ly calculated  to  do  good,  in  all  of  which, 
other  and  safer  medicines  might  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead. 

In  reasoning  on  this  important  subject, 
however,  I  must  confess  I  am  one  of  those 
who  do  not  consider  the  question  of  health 
as  so  deeply  involved,  as  that  of  moral 
responsibility.  But  the  case  has  now 
been  tried  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
even  in  this  country,  to  prove  that  without 
any  kind  of  intoxicating  beverage,  a  stati) 
of  health  as  good — nay,  even  better,  nmy 
be  enjoyed.  Happily  for  our  cause,  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  witnesses 
now  ready  to  attest  the  fact,  that  they 
never  were  so  well  as  since  they  totally 
abstained ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  those 
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who  declare  themselves  incapable  of  doing 
without  such  stimulus,  almost  invariably 
show  by  an  exhibition  of  some,  or  many 
maladies,  that  they  do  very  badly  with  it. 

If,  then,  it  is  the  frequent  and  almost 
invariable  tendency  of  those  who  take  a 
little  wine  to  make  them  comfortable,  to 
take  a  little  and  a  little  more,  as  the  body 
under  its  various  ailments  may  seem  to 
require,  what  must  be  done  when  the 
mind  with  its  long  catalop^ue  of  deeper 
maladies  becomes  disturbed  ?  What  must 
be  done  as  it  becomes  a  prey  to  all  those 
gnawing  anxieties  which  mix  themselves 
in  with  the  under-current  of  daily  li'e,  es- 
pecially in  the  present  state  of  society  ? 
Why,  the  sudden  intelligence  of  an  un- 
expected loss,  will  often  induce  a  man  to 
gratify  himself  with  this  kind  of  imagina- 
ry strength  ;  while  the  necessity  of  dis. 
missing  a  servant  not  less  frequently  sends 
the  mistress  of  a  house  for  refreshment  to 
her  sideboard.  And  yet  we  are  told  there 
is  no  danger — no  danger  at  all  in  all  this. 
I  repeat,  that,  not  knowing  exactly  where 
the  line  of  danger  is,  it  is  and  must  be  a 
perilous  experiment  to  all ;  and  notliing 
can  tend  more  fcrciblvto  substantiate  this 
truth,  than  the  fuct  that  all  men,  and  all 
women  to<»,  who  are  now  the  degraded 
victims  of  intemperance,  began  and  went 
on  precisely  in  this  manner,  not  one 
among  them  intending,  or  believing  it  \Kts^ 
sible  at  5rst,  that  they  should  ever  exceed 
the  limits  prescribed  by  safety  or  deco* 
rum. 

But  what  is  it  which  makes  this  wine, 
or  this  liquid,  which  soothes  away  our 
pain,  so  desirable  ?  Is  it  not  a  pleasura- 
ble sensation  throughout  the  whole  ani- 
mal frame— a  little  warmth-p— a  little  com- 
fort— a  little  energy— a  little  confidencetr-* 
a  little  satisfaction  in  ourselves-*^  vert/ 
lUilti  of  all  these,  so  little  that  we  could 


not  define  their  combioed  operatioa,  ex- 
cept  by  saying,  we  feel  better  than  before  f  ^ 
And  yet  this  very  fiseling,  innocent  as  it  > 
may  appear  in  itself,  is  in  reality  a  de- 
gree of  intoxication.  The  same  sentatioir 
thrilling  through  the  frame,  is  what,  by 
advancing  a  few  steps  further  in  the. same 
course,  wou^d  become  muscular  distor- 
tion — the  same  pleasant  glow  would  be- 
come restless  fever — the  same  sense  of 
comfort  would  be  ecstatic  folly — (he  same 
energy  would  be  madness — the  same  con- 
fidence would  be  incapability  of  shame;  • 
and  the  same  self-satisfaction  would  be 
the  same  glorious  exultation  of  the  in- 
temperate in  his  own  disgrace. 

It  is  painful — it  is  repulsive  to  enter  in- 
to thefte  minute  descriptions  on  a  subject 
which  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  be  raa- 1 
bled  to  forget,  and  to  forget  forever.  But ! 
it  is  due  to  that  subject,  that  it  should  Iw  | 
fuirly  treated,  and  it  is  due  to  the  bonored 
friends  of  the  temperance  cau:ie.  that  tiidr  ; 
views  and  their  principles  shouM  be  clear-  j 
ly  udderstood.  Let  us  regard  it  then  in  | 
another  light. 

We  have,  most  probably,  all  witne.<«Ml  ! 
the  effect  of  nitrous  oxide  upon  the.  humsB  ^ 
system  ;  or,  if  any  have  not,  I  may  speak  I 
of  it  as  that  kind  of  gas  which,  when  in-  > 
haled,  produces  I  he  effect  of  immoderate 
laughter,  with  extraordinary  excitemfnt 
of  the  animal  frame  and  Fpiriis,  so  that 
the  person  thus  stimulated  exhibits  the 
most  ridiculous  beha^ftor.  Now  8uppr>« 
the  same  individual,  who  had  made  this  i 
exhibition  of  himself  in  the  evening,  wse  i- 
to  come  the  next  day  to  transact  anv  s/*-  ^ 
rious  business  with  you,  having  inhaled  f 
only  a  very  smaU  portion  of  the  same  gas, ' 
only  just  enough  to  make  hi;u  feel  more  : 
comfortable  than  he  did  before,  would  yen 
not  consider  him  less  sane,  lefs*  rarioiuil, ; 
and  less  safe  in  every  way,  than  if  be  hsi 
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Qol  bnathed  the  gas  at  all  7  Unquestioii- 
ably  you  would ;  and  in  exactly  the  same 
pioportioo  as  it  made  him  feel  more  com- 
fortable, you  would  be  oootIik^  it  had 
disquaified  him  for  the  occupatioiis,  the 
reflections,  and  the  duties  of  a  man.  I  do 
not  say  that  be  would  be  wMly  disquali- 
fied. Far  from  it.  He  himself  would  be 
more  lively,  more  ready,  and  more  confi- 
dent of  himself  in  every  way.  But  would 
he  in  reality  be  more  competent,  and 
more  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  oth- 
ers f  Most  assuredly  not ;  and  you  see 
in  an  instant  in  this  case,  that  a  perfectly 
wise  man  would  not  trust  himself  to 
breathe,  though  but  in  a  small  quantity, 
what  was  capable  of  confusing,  and  even 
maddening,  his  brain. 

Again,  let  us  ask  of  the  Christian  phil- 
anthropist whether,  if  he  had  committed  to 
him  the  sovereignty  of  some  newly^lis- 
covered  island,  for  the  government  of 
whose  inhabitants  he  had  to  make  laws, 
which  should  influence  the  character  and 
welfare  of  those  people  through  successive 
ages ;  if  also  they  had  hitherto  lived  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  use  and  properties 
of  intoxioaling  liquids — Let  us  ask  wheth- 
er, thus  situated,  and  taking  into  account 
all  the  good,  and  all  the  evil,  already 
done  in  other  countries  by  the  introduction 
of  such  knowledge,  he  would  deem  it  be- 
oevolent  or  wise  to  introduce  such  indul- 
gences among  the  people  over  whom  he 
ruled,  and  for  whose  virtue  and  happiness 
hero  and  bereafler,  he  was  neoessarily  so 
deeply  responsible  ? 

Surely  there  are  few  who  would  not 
answer  to  this  quastkxi,  '*  No.  Let  my 
people  go  on  in  their  ignorance  of  this  in- 
oentive  to  paasion  and  to  vice.  It  in 
enough  for  hm  to  govern  them  aright, 
without  inventing  a  new  enemy  to  their 
wel&rs  in  this  artificial  and  extraordinary 
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means  of  excitement ;  and  lest  my  own 
example  in  using  such  means  myself, 
even  in  moderatioot  should  induce  them  I 
to  use  it  to  excess,  I  will  cheerfully  en- 
dure the  inconvenience  of  removing  what 
is  to  me  an  innocent  enjoyment,  esteem- 
ing it  a  privilege  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  weaker  and  more  ignorant 
than  myself." 

If,  then,  such  would  be  the  language, 
and  such  the  decision  of  every  sincere 
well-wisher  to  the  human  race,  should 
not  the  same  feeling  operate  at  least  as 
powerfully  in  a  country  already  sufl^ring 
from  this  fatal  knowledge,  in  all  its  do- 
mestic, social,  and  political  interests? 
And  though,  happily  for  us,  it  is  not  left 
to  any  single  individual  to  make  laws  for 
our  government  in  this  or  any  other  re- 
spect, it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask, — 
why  the  same  principle  which  would  in- 
duce  the  absolute  sovereign  to  give  up  his 
own  use  of  so  dangerous  an  indulgence 
for  the  sake  of  his  people,  does  not  operate 
with  the  enlightened  Christian,  so  as  to 
call  forth  the  exercise  of  his  influence  to 
the  utmost  extent  in  the  same  benevolent 
cause  f 

Once  more  let  us  try  the  subject  in  a 
different  point  of  view.  There  is  much 
talk  in  the  present  day  of  the  wonderful 
eficcts  of  mesmerism ;  and,  without  en- 
tering  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
question  at  large,  we  will  suppose,  for  an 
instant,  that  all  the  cases  we  read  of  are 
substantiated  by  sufioient  proof.  If,  Itow- 
ever,  while  we  beliered  this  mysterious 
agency  to  have  been  the  means  of  re- 
moving or  suspending  certain  maladies,  | 
we  knew  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  had  been 
the  cause  of  death  to  many,  of  madnesn  to 
more,  and  of  misery  to  all  upon  whom  it 
operated  to  excess ;  if  no  one  either  could  | 
tell  exaolly  how  for  its  operation  was  safe. 
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but  all  could  perceive  that  it  had  a  pe- 
culiar tendency  to  lead  people  on  in  their 
exercise  of  it,  from  one  step  to  another, 
until  reason  was  finally  overthrown,  and 
folly  and  vice  unscrupulously  committed 
under  its  influence ;  should  any  of  us  in 
our  senses^ seeing  and  knowing  all  this, 
be  willing  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
mesmerism  into  our  families,  even  when 
exercised  to  a  very  trifling  extent  ?  Should 
wo  desire  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  social 
enjoyments?  or  should  we  not  rather, 
considering  the  immense  amount  of  evil  it 
was  capable  of  doing  in  proportion  to  its 
good— «f  ei'fi^  too  that  the  good  was  to  the 
bodtfy  and  the  evil  to  the  mind — should  we 
not  rather  dismiss  the  system  altogether 
from  our  own  practice,  as  unworthy  the 
countenance  of  prudent  and  responsible 
beings  ? 

Yes,  already  we  are  startled  at  the 
practice  of  this  strange  art  in  our  hospi- 
tals ;  and  although  guiltless  of  having 
produced  any  deterioration  in  the  morals 
or  the  happiness  of  the  people,  already 
we  look  with  suspicion  and  fear  upon  that 
strong  mysterious  sleep  to  which  its  sub- 
jects  are  consigned,  though  no  instance 
has  yet  occurred  of  its  iron  chains  being 
riveted  for  more  than  a  certain  length  of 
time,  depending  entirely  upon  the  will  of 
the  operator.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  char- 
acter of  mesmerism,  with  all  its  acknow. 
ledged  harmlessness,  that  I  much  question 
whether  the  practice  of  it  as  a  social 
amusement,  even  to  a  moderate  extent, 
would  be  deemed  a  justiflable  indulgence 
among  rational  and  serious  people ;  yet 
tlioustlnds  upon  thousands  of  such  individ- 
uals allow  themselves  to  partake  every 
day,  and  in  their  most  pleasurable  and 
unguarded  moments,  of  an  indulgence  far 
more  difficult  to  limit  in  degree,  and  im- 
measurably beyond  all  that  is  yet  known 


of  mesmerism  in  the  danger  of  its  re- 
sults. 

It  is  true,  that  on  the  plea  of  health,  of 
comfort,  but  more  especially  of  habit,  wine 
has  already  obtained  dominion  over  our 
land,  while  mesmerism  is  but  a  stranger 
to  our  shores,  and  justly  a  suspected  one ; 
but  if  on  the  ground  of  its  being  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  particularly 
moral  harm  opposed  to  physical  good,  we 
discountenance  the  one,  how,  on  the  same 
ground,  can  we  find  a  pretence  for  cher- 
ishing  the  other?  The  very  fact  that 
intoxicating  drinks  cctn  only  in  their  high- 
est use  do  good  to  the  body,  while  they  have 
proved  themselves  most  fatally  deleterioai 
to  the  mind,  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient 
to  make  the  Christian  philanthropist  pause, 
in  order  to  weigh  the  subject  carefully, 
impartially,  and  with  reference  to  the 
divine  law,  which  teaches  us  that  the  soal 
of  man  is  above  all  calculation  precious 
in  the  sight  of  his  Maker. 

One  of  the  most  potent  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  wine,  as  it  has  oper- 
ated practically  upon  society,  and  espe- 
cially upon  young  men  of  hopeful  talent, 
is,  that  some  of  onr  most  popular  writers, 
as  well  as  our  most  distinguished  men  of 
genius,  have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of 
it,  in  a  measure  far  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  moderation.  It  is  a  lamentable  fitct, 
that  such  has  been  the  case ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  fieucination  which  popu- 
lar applause  has  thrown  around  the  pnblk 
career  of  such  men,  we  need  only  look 
into  their  private  lives,  to  see  how  far  they 
were  in  reality  from  being  objeo^  worthy 
either  of  envy  or  of  imitation. 

No ;  these  are  not  the  men  whom  afier- 
agcs  regard  as  the  benefactors  of  their 
race ;  and  oven  if  they  were,  what  dark 
and  gloomy  chronicle  shall  tell  of  the 
numbers  now  without  a  name,  of  equal  or 
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•uperior  gentos  to  thfin,  but  with  less 
ability  to  exercise  that  genius,  not  in  con* 
•equence,  but  in  spite  of,  such  habits  of 
excess?  And,  after  all,  it  is  the  number 
of  men  of  talent  which  makes  a  nation 
great  and  wise.  It  is  not  here  and  there 
a  genius  flashing  in  a  century  of  igno- 
rance. I  repeat,  such  men  are  not  the 
pillars  we  depend  upon  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  dignity  of  our  nation.  Start, 
ling,  brilliant,  and  eccentric,  their  course 
resembles  only  that  of  the  fiery  comet«-a 
blaze  in  the  heavens— a  wonder  to  the 
eyf  s  of  men.  Yet  how  different  from  the 
milder  planet,  or  the  fixed  and  constant 
star,  to  which  the  traveller  turns  with 
trusting  heart,  and  by  which  the  mariner 
steers  his  trackless  course  along  the 
mighty  deep ! 

It  is  to  men  of  deep  thought,  of  patient 
labor,  and,  above  all,  of  steady  mind,  that 
society  owes  the  greatest  blessing,  which 
it  is  the  privilege  of  enlightened  intellect 
to  Impart ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
steadiness  of  purpose,  that  fixedness  of 
resolve,  and  that  supremacy  of  the  mind 
over  the  bodv,  which  are  essential  to  the 
efficient  working  out  of  any  great  and 
tasting  good,  it  has  always  been  found 
necessary  to  lead  a  temperate  and  almte* 
mious  life,  both  as  regards  bodily  induU 
gence  and  animal  excitement. 

And  if  this  is  necessary  for  superior 
minds,  in  order  to  their  beneficial  exer- 
cise for  the  good  of  the  community  at 
large,  it  is  at  least  equally  so  for  common 
minds,  as  a  means  of  preserving  them 
from  those  follies  and  inconsistencies  which 
are  sufliciently  called  forth  by  the  ordi- 
nary  course  of  social  and  worldly  affairs. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  gener- 
ality  of  mankind  are  so  fortified  againM 
the  evils,  perplexities,  and  dangers  of  this 
life,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the 


harmlessness  of  the  dove,  that  thrv  can 
afford  to  risk  the  consequences  of  perpct- 
ually  adding  to  the  stimulus  which  incites 
to  sensation  and  to  action,  just  so  much 
as  they  take  away  from  the  calm  judg. 
ment  that  is  so  often  needed  to  control  oui 
feelings,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  act  aright. 
Hence  an  endless  catalogue  of  evil^,  aris- 
ing from  the  miscalculations,  oversights  In 
business,  hasty  conclusions,  intemperate 
expressions,  weakness  under  temptation, 
and  geiteral  subserviency  of  principle  to 
inclination,  among  men ;  while  among 
women  the  sad  consequences  of  the  tell- 
tale tongue,  the  sudden  impulse,  and  the 
wilful  act,  have  been  scarcely  less  calam- 
itous.  To  women,  especially,  the  excite- 
ment of  society  alone  is  often  enough,  and 
too  much  for  the  equanimity  of  minds  over 
which  there  has  been  exercised  no  habit- 
ual control ;  and  after  the  accustomed 
means  of  increasing  that  excitement  liavc 
been  freely,  though  not  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  loo  freely  used,  how 
many  through  the  long,  dull,  weary,  mom- 
ing  hours,  have  to  look  back  with  shame 
to  the  confbsed  and  busy  scenes  of  the 
previous  evening,  anKmg  which  the  dim, 
but  certain  witness  of  their  own  fullv  I 

m 

Stands  forth  conspicuous,  as  if  to  warn 
them  against  ever  venturing  upon  the 
same  unguarded  course  again ! 

But  it  would  require  %'olumcs  to  detail 
even  the  most  familiar  instances  arising 
from  this  practice  as  it  prevails  in  Kocicty, 
impregnating  with  its  poison  the  secret 
springs  of  feeling,  and  stimulating;  to  all 
those  little  acts,  thoughts,  looks,  and  wonl8, 
which  constitute  the  hegmnings  of  evil,  and  | 
which  may  justly  be  compared  to  Fpnrks 
applied  to  a  long  train  of  mischirC  iiic! ti- 
ding the  practice  of  tvery  kind  of  »( Ifish. 
ness,  duplicity,  and  too  oft^^n  had  faith. 
i  Would  that  peculiar  look,  for  Instance, 
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h&re  been  giveo— would  thmt  wofd  have 
passed  the  &ir  speaker's  lips— would  that 
strange  eooentric  act  have  been  cominitted, 
bad  DO  artificial  stimulus  been  used  ?  Oh, 
woman !  reckless  woman !  how  often  has 
thy  character  received  a  bias,  and  thj 
whole  life  a  shade,  from  the  consequences 
of  some  rash  purpose  conceived  without  a 
thought  of  harm,  and  acted  upon  from  the 
sudden  impulse  of  a  moment !  How  often 
has  the  friend  of  thy  bosom  been  wounded, 
the  love  of  years  destroyed,  and  shipwreck 
made  of  happiness  and  peace,  from  the 
mere  indulgence  of  a  transient  inclination 
too  impetuous  for  reason  to  control !  And 
yet  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  temp- 
tation from  the  excitement  incident  to  so- 
ciety, woman  is  the  first  to  place  herself 
in  peril  by  voluntarily  adding  to  the  stim- 
ulus, of  which  she  has  already  more  than 
her  natural  prudence  can  restrain. 

Thus,  then,  we  venture  to  trifle  with 
the  imroortiyl  mind ;  thus  we  presumptu- 
ously dare  to  ruffle  the  calm  of  that 
bright  mirror  which  ought  to  reflect  the 
image  of  Divinity ! 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  sub- 
ject which  has  proved  a  very  conclusive 
one  with  me,  and  no  doubt  with  many 
others.  After  a  person  has  partaken 
even  sparingly  of  intoxicating  stimulus, 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  in  so  suitable 
a  condition  to  pray  as  he  was  before; 
and  yet  tlie  habitual  frame  of  the  Chris- 
tian's mind  should  be  such,  as  that  he 
may  be  ready  at  any  hour,  or  at  any  mo- 
ment, to  ofier  up  those  secret  appeals  for 
Divine  sanction,  guidance,  and  support, 
without  which  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
kept  in  safety,  in  our  going  out,  or  com- 
ing in— when  we  begin  the  day,  or  when 
we  li^  down  to  sleep  at  night.  Besides 
which,  there  are  all  those  momentary  lit- 
tie  occurrences  of  daily  life  by  which  we 


an  sorprised  into  evil  more  frequently 
than  by  obvioos  templatkxw — those  snd- 
den  questioos  which  we  sometimes  can^ 
not  answer  witfaoul  a  aeczel  payer  thai 
our  lips  may  be  kept  from  speaking  guile 
—those  trials  of  temper,  and  those  tests 
of  principle,  against  which  we  have  need- 
to  fortify  ourselves  by  watchfulneas  as 
well  as  by  prayer.  And  how  is  it  possi- 
hie  we  should  be  so  constantly  and  en- 
tirely on  our  guard  as  we  might  other- 
wise be,  while  under  the  infloence  even 
of  the  slightest  d^ree  of  this  kind  of 
stimulus  ?  I 

There  are  but  few  persons,  I  shoidd 
suppose,  who  would  think  of  prepariog 
themselves  for  the  duties  of  public  wor- 
ship by  the  use  of  wine ;  yet,  if  there  be 
one  situation  in  which  we  are  leas  m 
dai^r  from  temptation  than  all  others^  it 
may  reasonably  be  said  to  be  when  Chris- 
tian friends  go  up  to  the  house  of  God  in 
company.  He  to  whom  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  are  laid  bare— He  knows  that  even 
here  the  busy  mind  has  enough  to  do 
to  call  in  its  wandering  thoughts,  and 
keep  them  fixed  upon  the  words  of  the 
preacher,  or  upon  the  supreme  object  of 
adoration.  But  if  here,  when  surround- 
ed with  all  that  can  remind  us  by  associ- 
ation and  habit  of  the  solemn  purpose 
for  which  a  serious,  and  apparently  uni- 
ted, community  of  immortal  beings  are 
met — ^if  even  here,  while  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  are  laid  before  us,  while 
prayer  and  praise  are  ascending  from  the 
multitude  around,  we  are  unable  to  con- 
trol the  faculties  of  the  mind  so  as  to 
bnng  them  under  subjection  to  the  solemn 
requirements  of  the  great  duty  of  publk^ 
worship,  what  roust  be  the  difficulty  of 
exereising  a  suitable  control  over  oar 
thoughts  and  actions  when  not  reminded 
of  these   things,  when   surrounded    by 
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worldly  or  tboughtleas  companioiit,  when 
ftMociated  with  the  world  in  its  stirring, 
importunate,  and  necessary  avocations, 
or  when  mixing,  so  &r  as  Christians  can 
mix,  with  its  pleasures  and  amusements* 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  public  wor- 
ship, there  are  those  of  private  devotion^ 
there  is  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scrip, 
tures,  the  prayer  of  the  family,  and  the 
prayer  of  the  closet ;  and  how  often  must 
these  be  attended  to  at  a  time  when  the 
bodily  frame  is  exhausted,  and  when,  con- 
scquently,  temptation  is  strong  upon  those 
who  are  addicted  to  such  habits,  to  supply 
with  momentary  stimulus  the  enfeebled 
energies  of  the  mind.  What  then,  I  ask, 
and  I  would  ask  it  kindly  and  solemnly,  is 
the  nature  of  those  prayers  which  are  of* 
fered  up  under  such  stimulus  ?  are  they 
not  often  mere  words,  compiled  from  a  set 
of  iamiliar  phrases,  with  which  the  heart 
has  no  living  or  present  sympathy  ?  And 
though  to  the  mere  formal  hearer  tney 
may  exhibit  no  perceptible  deficiency,  He 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  knows  well 
that  they  have  little  to  do  with  that  won 
ship,  which  he  has  expressly  declared  to 
be  acceptable  only  when  oflered  tji  tjnrii 
mti  hn  truth. 

There  are  social  and  convivial  meetings 
often  held  at  the  houses  of  religious  peo> 
pie ;  and  &r  be  it  from  me  to  wish  that 
it  should  be  otherwise.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  attempt  to  throw  a  shadow  over 
what  I  am  happy  in  believing  is  the  bright- 
est aspect  of  human  life — the  path  along 
which  the  Christian  walks  humbly  -with 
his  God.  Individually  I  have  perhaps 
rather  too  strong  a  tendency  to  think  that 
religkms  people  should,  above  all  others, 
imderstand  the  science  of  rational  enjoy, 
ment*  and  exhibit  before  the  world  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  even  earthly  happiness 
may  be  innocently,  cordially,  and  tho- 
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roughly  enjoyed.  In  this  ▼^ry  enjoy- 
ment, however,  there  is  excitement  enough 
lor  the  safety  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
habitual  frame  of  the  Christian's  mind,  in  i 
the  meeting  of  friends,  in  the  freedom  of  so* 
cial  oonverse,and,  above  all,  in  the  exhila- 
rating and  delightful  sensation  of  uniting, 
heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand,  with  those 
whom  we  love  and  admire,  in  one  great, 
one  common,  and  one  glorious  cause. 

There  is  sufficient  excitement,  too,  oc- 
oanooed  by  the  general  advocacy  of  this 
cause,  by  the  public  meetings,  and  the 
thrilling  eloquence  so  often  heard  on  these 
occasions— there  is  excitement  enough  in 
all  this,  and  sometimes  too  much,  for  the 
even  balance  cf  the  Christian's  feeling 
and  temper,  without  the  addition  of  artifi- 
cial stimnlus  applied  to  the  animal  frame, 
which  at  best  produces  only  a  transient 
acoession  of  energy,  to  be  followed  by  a 
lassitude  and  exhaustion  imknown  to  those 
who  never  uae  such  stimulus. 

I  am,  however,  one  of  thoae  who  be- 
lieve, that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  our  habitual 
and  secret  feelings  are  of  as  much  impor- 
tance  as  the  energy  we  carry  with  us  into 
publ^  efibrt.  I  believe  that  the  renks  of 
the  blessed  in  an  eternity  of  happiness 
will  be  filled  up,  not  by  those  who  have 
merely  moved  othen  in  a  righteous  cause, 
but  by  the  meek  and  humble  followers  of 
a  crucified  Saviour,  whose  consistent  walk 
on  earth  has  been  in  conformity  with  his 
precepts,  and  under  the  guidance  of  IjIs 
Spirit.  It  is  not  what  we  do,  but  what  we 
orf,  that  we  must  be  judged  by  in  the 
great  day  of  account ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  Christian's  duty  to  examine  every  mo- 
tive,  to  watch  every  act,  and  to  control 
every  impulse,  so  that  his  private  as  well 
as  his  public  life  shall  be  acceptable  in  the 
Divine  sight 

Were  this  not  the  case    were  it  lawful 
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or  expedient  for  \he  Christian  to  throw  the 
whole  energy  of  his  mind  and  body  into 
one  great  public  eflfort,  and  to  leare  nothing 
for  his  private  hours,  for  his  family,  or  for 
the  religion  of  his  closet,  but  nervous  irri- 
tation, weariness,  or  senseless  sleep,  I 
should  be  willing  to  allow  that  the  use  of 
stimulants  might  be  favorable  to  such  a 
course  of  action.  Indeed,  I  am  but  too 
well  assured,  that  many  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  oratorical  power,  many  startling 
flashes  of  brilliant  genius,  and  many  sin- 
gle efforts,  almost  supernatural  in  their 
force  and  their  efiect,  have  been  produced 
under  the  influence  of  this  kind  of  excite- 
ment. But  who  has  followed  the  individ- 
uals, from  whom  such  extraordinary  ac- 
tion emanated,  home  to  their  families  or 
their  closets  ?  or,  having  so  followed  them, 
who  would  pronounce  upon  dieir  condition 
there  as  being  that  of  happy  men— of  men 
whose  daily  and  hourly  conduct  constituted 
one  continued  homage  to  the  purity,  the  ho- 
liness, and  the  benignity  of  their  Creator  ? 

No.  I  appeal  to  common  sense,  to  ex- 
perience, and  to  observation  of  the  worlds 
in  general,  whether  the  individuals  thus 
occasionally  wrought  upon  by  artificial 
stimulus  for  a  particular  and  transitory 
purpose,  are  not,  of  all  mankind,  the  least 
enviable  in  their  private  experience  and 
habits,  the  most  irritable  in  their  feelings, 
and  the  most  weary  of  life  and  its  accu- 
mulated ills  ? 

Just  in  proportion  then  as  the  religious 
professor  allows  himself  to  approach  to 
this  extreme,  his  private  life  and  the  se- 
cret  history  of  his  religious  character  be- 
come stamped  with  an  impress  fearfully 
at  variance  with  the  calm  purity,  the  clear 
intelligence,  and  the  high  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment which  constitute  the  Christian's  hap- 
piest foretaste  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom. 


Such  observatiocis,  however,  belong  oo* 
ly  to  the  theory  of  this  dangerous  prao- 
tice.  Facts,  awful  fiicts,  attested  by  roin* 
isters  of  every  religious  deoominatioQ,  are 
not  wanting  to  assure  us,  that  of  the 
causes  of  religious  declension  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  world,  the  drinking  usages 
of  our  enlightened  country  have  been  the 
most  fatal  in  their  consequences. 

The  author  of  '<  Anti-Bacchus,"  him- 
self, a  minister  of  religion,  and  one  who 
has  spent  no  small  amount  of  time  and 
talent  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
has  the  following  passage  in  his  valuable 
work,  and  I  know  not  how  I  can  more  ap- 
propriately close  this  chapter. 

"  Let  us  look  round  our  eongregatkms, 
and  enumerate  those  opening  buds  of 
promise  which  have  been  withered  and 
blasted,  and  let  us  inquire  also  into  the 
influence  which  destroyed  our  hopes,  and 
the  peace  and  respectability  of  the  of- 
fenders, and  we  shall  find  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  these  drinks 
have  been  the  remote  or  proximate  cause. 
I  have  seen  the  youthful  professor,  whose 
zeal,  talent,  respectability,  and  consistent 
piety,  have  promised  much  to  the  church 
and  th<^  world,  led  on  from  moderate  to 
immoderate  draughts,  in  the  end  become 
a  tippler,  dismissed  from  the  church,  dis- 
owned by  his  friends,  himself  a  nuisance 
to  society,  and  his  fkmily  in  rags.  I  have 
seen  the  generous  tradesman,  by  whose 
zeal  for  the  Gospel,  and  at  whose  expense 
too  the  ministers  of  religion  have  been  in- 
troduced into  a  destitute  village,  and  even- 
tually a  house  erected  for  God,  and  a 
flourishing  church  ibrmed,  himself  ex- 
cluding himself  by  his  love  of  strong  drink. 
Would  to  God  these  instances  were  soli- 
tary !  But,  alas !  they  are  not.  Alrooit 
every  church  and  every  minister  have  Id 
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weep  over  npiritual  hopes  blasted,  and 
Cbristianity  outraged  bj  these  drinks. 

"  We  must  here  also  obsonre,  that  if 
but  one  member  of  the  church  had  back- 
sliJden,  if  but  one  angel  of  the  church 
had  fallen,  or  but  one  hopeful  conrert  had 
been  lost,  through  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  the  thought  that  only.on^  had  been 
betrayed  and  corrupted,  ought  to  make  us 
resolve  to  abstain.  The  consideration  that 
what  had  destroyed  one  might  injure  sMmy* 
would,  were  not  our  hearts  more  than 
usually  hard,  prompt  us  to  vow  never  to 
touch  or  taste  again.  But  we  have  not 
to  tell  of  one,  but  of  smny,  that  have  been 
ruined.  The  hopeful  ministers  of  the 
I  sanctuary  who  have  fallen  are  not  a  few. 
And  as  to  members  and  young  people  of 
the  highest  promise,  who  have  been  lost 
to  the  church  through  this  practice,  these 
might  be  counted  by  thousands." 


Such  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
xealous  advocates  of  total  abstinence ;  and 
I  give  them  in  preference  to  my  own,  be. 
caMse  I  should  be  sorry  to  presume  upon 
any  right  I  may  have,  as  a  private  indi. 
vidual,  to  interfere  with  the  habits,  or 
question  the  judgment  of  those,  who, 
thinking  differently  from  myself  in  this 
respect,  faithfully  fill  the  high  station  of 
ministers  of  the  Crospel.  Of  them,  and  of 
religious  professors  in  general,  all  I  ask 
is,  that  they  would  give  the  subject  th^ir 
cordial  and  serious  consideration,  while 
they  ask  how  many  the  ibroe  of  their  ex- 
ample might  possibly  preserve  from  the 
&tal  consequences  of  this  insidious  habit. 
The  question  has  now  become  one  which 
can  no  longer  be  put  from  us  as  unworthy 
of  examination,  without  a  dereliction  of 
duty.  With  the  result  of  such  examina- 
tion I  have  nothing  to  do.  Let  every  one 
hefidfypereuadedmkuownmhidfninem- 


beringthat/ti/7jierfftM«UNi^can  only  be  the 
result  of  serious,  persevering,  and  impar- 
tUd  inquiry. 
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Ip  the  brilliant  career  of  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  men  has  been  suddenly 
arrested  by  intemperance,  and  if  the  pri-  \ 
vate  career  of  others  has  from  the  samo  | 
cause  been  overspread  by  a  premature  |i 
and  total  darkness,  if,  too,  we  have  to  la-  ' 
ment  the  obvious  and  lamentable  fall  of  ' 
pillars  in  the  church  of  God,  what  must  ' 
be  the  amount  of  genius  dimmed,  and  re-  | 
ligious  hope  extinguished,  of  which  the  . 
world  has  taken  no  account,  and  which  !! 
can  be  computed  only  by  Him,  without 
whose  knowledge  not  so  much  as  a  spar- 
row  falls  to  the  ground ! 

I  speak  still  of  a  moderate  use  of  those 
stimulants  which  at  once  excite  and  soothe. 
I  speak  of  cases  in  which  just  so  much  is 
taken  as  to  lull  the  mind  into  a  sort  of 
agreeable  repose,  or  into  the  still  more 
agreeable  belief  that  it  is  actually  em-  j 
ployed,  when  in  reality  it  is  not,  or  at  least 
not  to  any  practical  or  useful  purpose. 
For  this,  aflcr  all,  is  the  nnost  delusive 
tendency  both  of  alcohol  and  laudanum, 
to  create,  when  taken  in  nrKxieration,  a 
pleasing  sensatkm  of  activity  in  the  nerv- 
ous  system,  while  thought  flows  on  in  so 
mixed  and  uncertain  a  current,  as  seldom 
to  prompt  to  any  definite  purpose,  or  con- 
tinued aclion-^n  that  dreamy,  after-din- 
ner state,  so  little  renraved  fVoro  mere  ani- 
mal existence.  And  henoe,  as  this  stale 
becomes  habitual,  that  weakness  of  reso. 
lution,  indolence,  and  inability  for  prompt 
and  energetic   efibrt,  whioh   nmrk    the 
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ohanieten  of  those  who  indulge  in  the 
frequent  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  With 
such  persons,  even  while  they  seldom  or 
never  exceed  the  bounds  of  what  the 
world  calls  nioderationy  what  a  fearful 
proportion  of  their  lives  is  spent  in  this 
kind  of  half-existence— in  merely  dream, 
ing  that  they  live ;  and  if  the  claims  of 
society,  business,  or  public  usefulness  de- 
mand from  them  at  certain  seasons  a  de- 
gree of  extra  exertion,  how  abundantly 
do  they  afterwards  indemnify  themselves 
for  their  loss  of  ease,  by  applying  fresh 
stimulants  to  relieve  the  weariness  under 
which  they  necessarily  suffer ! 

By  what  means  persons  of  this  descrip. 
tion  are  secured  against  ultimate  excess 
and  ruin,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
With  them,  all  is  left  to  chance,  to  bodily 
constitution,  and  to  habit.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  from  among  their  ranks, 
intemperance  selects  its  most  sure  and 
most  willing  victims.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  too,  that  at  no  stage  of  life 
are  mankind  exempt  from  the  liability  of 
falling  under  this  temptation.  I  remem- 
ber, when  a  girl,  hearing  a  gentleman — 
and  he  certainly  wu  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  English  school,  a  man  of  enlightened 
mind,  too,  on  almost  every  subject  except 
the  most  important  one— I  remember  hear- 
ing  this  man  boast  that  he  had  been  the 
means  of  making  his  neighbor  a  drunk- 
I  ard.  He  used  to  tell,  also,  at  the  same 
time,  how  this  neighbor,  in  early  youth  an 
honest,  upright  man,  retained  the  strictest 
morals,  and  the  most  complete  self-mas- 
tery, especially  in  this  respect,  until  the 
age  of  thirty ;  when,  as  a  married  man, 
and  the  father  of  a  family,  he  fell  into  the 
snare  of  the  tempter,  never  to  escape  un- 
til the  hand  of  death  removed  him  from 
the  commission  of  sin,  to  the  endurance 
of  its  consequences. 


It  needs,  however,  ooosiderable  experi- 
ence of  human  life,  and  a  somewhat 
lengthened  observation  of  the  chaises 
which  take  place  in  individmls  and  fami- 
lies, to  be  able  to  trace  oat  the  reality  of 
the  corse  of  intemperance  in  its  gradual 
operatkm  upon  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  In  short,  we  most 
be  able  to  look  back  to  what  the  drunkard 
was,  to  see  from  whence  he  has  fiillen ; 
and  by  that  far-off  eminence  to  compote 
the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  the  depth  of  his 
degradation.  The  young,  and  those  who 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  are 
not  able  to  do  this ;  yet  such  is  the  ibroe 
of  habit,  that  we  generally  find  the  young 
more  willing  than  the  old,  or  even  the 
middle-aged,  to  come  forward  and  job 
the  ranks  of  those  who  entirely  avoid 
these  drinks.  It  is  not  to  them,  however, 
that  we  can  look  for  those  strong  ooovic 
tions  of  the  reality  of  the  evil,  which 
naturally  impress  the  minds  of  persons 
who  have  been  in  a  manner  compeUed  to 
trace  out  the  private  history  of  the  victim 
of  intemperance.  They  can  know  noth- 
ing of  the  youth  of  early  promise  which 
once  dawned  upon  yon  poor  outcast  from 
society — how,  fondly  cherished  by  a  do- 
ting mother,  he  grew  up  the  pride  of  all 
the  household — ^how  the  light  of  superior 
intellect  adorned  his  mind,  while  beauty 
beamed  upon  his  brow,  and  wit  and  hu- 
mor woke  the  ready  laugh  which  ever 
welcomed  him  among  his  friends.  It  is 
for  those  only  who  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  this  child  of  hope,  really 
to  feel  the  heart-sickening  spectacle  of  his 
gradual  fall — his  beauty  faded,  his  intel- 
lect impaired,  his  wit  beoonoe  profane  or 
low,  or  quenched  in  childish  tears— 4ioC 
one  of  all  his  admiring  and  convivial 
friends  who  \KOuld  now  acknowledge  him. 
Not  one,  did  we  say?      No,  not  one 
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amoog  his  oomiMtnions  of  the  midnight 
!  reTelt  or  the  jovial  board.  But  though 
all  have  forsaken  or  disowned  him,  in  the 
looe  chamber  of  his  widowed  mother, 
tears  are  ialling  still,  while  prayers  are 
breathing  forth  the  very  soul  of  that  fond 
woman  whose  !?ve  is  strong  as  death; 
and,  strange  to  say,  she  who  lias  sufiered 
most,  and  been  most  humbled  by  his  deg- 
radation, is  the  last,  the  very  last,  to  cast 
him  off.  She  who  admired  him  most  in 
his  young  beauty,  who  laid  her  hand  so 
proudly  on  the  golden  curls  which  graced 
his  noble  brow,  she  looks  upon  him  with 
a  mother's  ibndness  still,  and  would  fold 
him  to  her  bosom— oh,  how  fondly !— yet. 
3he,  however,  is  no  philosopher,  knows 
little  of  the  wants  of  human  nature,  or  the 
discipline  required  to  bring  it  back  from 
iisease  and  wretchedness  to  a  healthy  and 
honorable  state ;  and  thus  when  the  prod- 
igal comes  back,  as  he  does  occasionally, 
to  share  the  scanty  pittance  refused  to 
him  elsewhere,  she  places  thoughtlessly 
before  him  the  tempting  draught,  in  her 
blind  and  foolish  ignorance  deeming  it 
necessary,  when  taken  in  moderation,  for 
the  restoration  of  his  wasted  strength. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  such  a 
mother  can  exercise  no  beneficial  influ- 
ence over  her  infatuated  son  ;  and  if  not 
the  mother,  with  all  her  tenderness  and 
untiring  affection,  who,  then,  is  to  be 
looked  to  for  assistance  in  tlte  hour  of 
need  f 

It  is  in  fact  this  blind  and  persevering 
determination  to  advocate  the  use  of  a 
moderaU  quantity,  which  prcxluces  nearly 
all  the  excess  now  existing  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  justly  said,  that  no  one  was 
ever  yet  allured  into  the  ranks  of  intem- 
perance by  its  actual  victims,  aAer  they 
bad  obvkMisly  become  such.  Par  more 
calculated  to  warn  and  to  deter,  is  the 


wretched  and  disgusting  apectacle  the 
drunkard  exhibits  to  the  world;  and  if 
the  choioe  were  now  submitted  ti>  the 
young  beginner,  whether  be  would  lose  a 
right  hand  or  a  right  eye,  or  oonaign  hinw 
self  to  such  a  fate,  most  assuredly  he 
would  prefer  the  former,  so  opposed  is  the 
last  stage  of  intemperance  to  every  thing 
we  esteem  as  desirable  of  imitation :  it  is 
besides  so  generally  considered  by  the 
world  as  being  easy  to  retreat,  after  hav- 
ing once  gone  too  for,  thai  the  young  be* 
ginner  never  discovers  how  this  situation 
can  possibly  be  his,  until  it  has  actually 
become  so. 

We  are  all  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  the  sins  of  intemperance  as 
belonging  only  to  its  extreme  stage  of  deg- 
radation ;  but  dki  men  sin  no  more  un- 
der its  influence  than  they  do  in  this  help- 
less and  abject  state,  the  eril  itself  would 
be  lessened  by  an  amazing  amount.  It  is 
not  excess  to  which  the  ruflbm  yields 
himself  when  he  oonlemplatet  a  deed  of 
horror.  That  would  disqualify  his  arm 
for  the  fotal  blow.  No,  it  is  what  is  con- 
sidered moderation  which  stimulates  to 
the  practice,  not  only  of  open  and  daring 
crime,  but  of  all  those  acts  of  deception 
employed  to  betray  the  innocent  and  the 
unwary  to  their  own  destrndkN).  It  is 
the  moderate  draught  which  fires  the  pas- 
sions of  the  revengeful  and  the  malignant 
— in  short,  which  gives  the  moving  im- 
pulse to  that  vast  machinery  of  guilt, 
which  scatters  misery  and  ruin  amongst 
our  fellow-creatures,  which  desolates  their 
homes,  shuts'  them  out  from  Christian  fel- 
lowship, and  lowers  our  whole  country  in 
the  scale  of  moral  worth.  It  is  this  moder- 
ate portion  which  invariably  makes  bad 
men  worse  need  we  inquire,  whether  it 
ever  yet  was  known  to  make  good  men 
better? 


Great  and  glorioiis,  then,  as  the  results 
of  the  temperance  movement  have  been 
10  reclaiming  those  who  appeared  to  be 
irretrievably  lost  to  their  friends  and  to 
society,  its  most  beneficial  operation,  and 
that  to  which  we  look  for  the  greatest 
good,  is  its  power  to  arrest  the  downward 
progress  of  the  moderate,  before  they  shall 
have  lost  caste  among  their  fellow-men. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  powerful  and  imme- 
diate check  against  so  much  as  tasting  the 
dangerous  draught.  This  check  has  been 
tried  by  a  mere  promise  to  a  friend  for  a 
stated  period,  and  has  oflen  proved  suffi- 
cient  for  the  time,  though  the  opposite 
cases  in  which  it  has  failed,  may  be  reck, 
oned  as  a  thousand  to  one  ;  for,  until  the 
temperance  principle  was  made  known, 
it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  such  friends, 
that  their  part,  and  a  very  important  one 
in  the  work  of  reformation,  was  to  join 
with  the  tempted  in  totally  abstaining. 

And  here  let  us  observe,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  and  striking  features  of  in- 
temperance as  a  vice,  that  its  victims  often 
loathe  the  very  monster  on  whose  polluted 
altars  they  are  offering  up  their  lives; 
nay,  they  even  loathe  themselves,  and 
hate  and  despise  the  tyranny  whose  badge 
of  cruel  servitude  they  wear.  In  this 
state  the  struggles  of  the  wretched  victim 
to  escape,  are  sometimes  most  painful  and 
heart-rending  to  the  confidential  friend  to 
whom  they  are  disclosed.  Sometimes 
prayer  is  resorted  to,  sometimes  penance. 
Every  device  which  a  wounded  spirit  can 
suggest,  except  the  only  sure  and  effect- 
ual one,  is  by  turns  adopted  and  renoun- 
ced ;  and  still,  though  torn  and  lacerated 
by  a  thousand  agonies,  which  the  untempt. 
ed  can  never  know,  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  these  miserable  and  isolated 
beings  cried  to  their  fellow.creatures  for 


help  in  vain.  Sometimes,  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  they  have  been  enabled  to  main- 
tain through  life  a  station  of  respectability 
at  the  cost  of  a  lingering  struggle  almost 
too  painful  for  nature  to  endure;  ar.d 
sometimes  at  an  advanced  age,  as  bodily 
infirmities  have  increased,  the  enemy  at 
last  has  conquered  them. 

How  little  have  such  individuals  known 
that  the  very  nnoderation  which  they  con- 
tinued to  practise  as  lessening  their  diffi- 
culty,  was  in  reality  the  cause  of  all  their 
sufiering  !  One  prompt  and  decided  efifort  j 
to  put  away  the  perilous  thing  entirely, 
and /or  ever,  would  have  placed  them  im- 
mediately on  the  side  of  safety,  where 
temptation  would  soon  have  ceased  alto- 
gether to  assail  their  peace.  But,  instead 
of  such  an  effort,  their  whole  lives  have 
been  a  continued  conflict,  oflen  carried  on 
in  weakness  and  distress ;  one  perpetual 
sacrifice  made  at  the  expense  of  cheerful- 
ness and  social  feeling ;  one  act  of  painful 
self-denial,  having  every  hour  to  be  renew- 
ed,  and  consequently  never  bringing  its 
appropriate  reward  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
In  justice  to  ourselves,  then,  it  is  but  right  jl 
that  we  should  adopt  a  mode  of  acting 
prudently,  at  once  more  safe,  and  infinite- 
ly less  irksome  and  destructive  to  our 
iiappiness.  As  an  act  of  duty  to  God,  it 
is  highly  essential  that  we  should  make  a 
noore  entire  and  less  grudging  sacrifice; 
while  as  an  act  of  benevolence  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures,  it  is  not  less  important  that 
we  should  show  them  how  practicable  it  is, 
cheerfully,  promptly,  and  wholly  to  abstain. 

While  speaking  of  the  extreme  pain 
and  difficulty  of  partial  abstinence,  when 
opposed  to  inclination,  a  circumstance  has 
been  brought  to  my  recollection  which 
afiected  me  powerfully  at  the  time,  though 
it  failed  to  convince  me  of  the  unkindneA 
and  inconsistency  of  my  own  conduct.   Ii 


was  OQ  the  oocasion  of  tome  visiters  arriv- 
ing  at  my  father's  house,  when  all  the 
&mily  except  myself  were  absent.  The 
customary  duties  of  hospitality  consequent* 
ly  devolved  upon  me,  and  with  other  re- 
freshments, as  a  matter  of  course,  I  order- 
ed  wine  to  bo  placed  upon  the  table.  Seau 
•d  in  the  same  room  at  that  time  was  one 
of  the  greatest  sufferers  from  habitual  and 
Goostitutional  intemperance,  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  know—a  sufllerer  both  from 
the  ibrce  of  the  temptation,  and  the  remorse 
and  loss  of  character  it  occasioned  him 
to  enduie.  He  was  a  clergyman,  and  an 
eminent  scholar,  perfectly  sane  and  sober 
then,  having  bound  himself  by  a  promise 
that  he  would  scrupulously  abstain  for  a 
stated  period.  When  my  guests  had  re- 
freshed themselves,  we  walked  out  into 
the  garden,  leaving  this  individual,  as  I 
distinctly  recollect,  seated  opposite  the 
table,  with  his  eyes  fixed  intently  upon 
the  wine ;  and  ha  told  me  afterwards,  that 
DO  language  could  describe  the  agony  he 
endured  while  I  was  pouring  out  the 
tempting  draught,  and  urging  it  upon  my 
friends ;  but  more  especially  when  he  was 
in  the  room  alone  with  it  before  him.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  he  in- 
demnified himself  only  too  deeply  for  this 
privatMMi,  so  soon  as  the  term  of  his  pro* 
nii^  abstinence  expired. 

The  advocates  of  total  abstinence  are 
accused  of  going  too  far  in  discouraging 
the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  alto- 
gether. But,  surely,  such  charges  can 
only  come  from  persons  ignorant  of  hu- 
man nature,  of  the  power  of  association, 
and  of  the  force  of  the  temptations  to 
which  that  nature  is  exposed.  I  would 
appeal  to  individual  experience,  whether 
partaking  even  in  a  very  limited  degree 
of  a  stimulating  beverage  does  not  create 

for  more  f  whether  taking 


a  glass  of  wine  one  day  docs  not  make 
more  necessary  the  next  7  and  whether, 
when  such  stimulants  are  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  restoring  strength,  they  do  not 
require  to  be  continued,  and  even  in^ 
creased,  for  the  same  purpose  f  If,  how. 
ever,  the  strength  was  really  increased  by 
such  means,  the  use  of  it  would  soon 
cease  to  be  necessary— no  one  wishing  to 
be  strong  beyond  a  certain  point  ;-*in. 
stead  of  which  the  demand  is  still  kept  up, 
for  that  very  end  which  it  thus  appears 
plainly  can  never  be  answered  by  such 
means. 

Another  case  in  point  at  thb  moment 
occurs  to  me,  which  I  am  induced  to  re- 
cord, because  I  know  it  to  be  a  foot.  A 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  have  It 
upon  her  authority,  whose  mind  was  seri- 
ously impressed  with  the  importance  of 
personal  abstinence,  struggled  on  for  some 
time  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  with- 
out being  able  to  make  a  sufiicient  eflbrt 
for  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  her  pur- 
pose. Thus,  she  was  often  an  abstainer 
for  a  week  or  a  month,  hoping  she  might 
keep  up  the  habit,  without  really  resolving 
to  do  so.  While  she  remained  in  this 
state,  it  happened  that  on  those  days  when 
she  partook,  with  her  friends,  even  of  the 
smallest  quantity,  such  was  the  force  of 
habit,  and  sucF  the  power  of  association, 
that  she  invariably  went  to  her  store-room 
immediately  after  they  were  gone,  and 
poured  out  for  herself  a  glass  of  the  wine 
she  had  just  tasted  ;  nor  was  she  exempt 
from  the  same  weakness  for  two  or  three 
days  afterwards. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  often  quoted  as  high  au- 
thority in  favorof  the  safety  of  abstinence, 
when  compared  with  moderation.  When 
asked  by  Hannah  More,  at  a  dinner 
party  one  day,  to  take  a  little  wine,  he 
replied,  "  I  cannot  uke  a  lictfe,  and  theie- 
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tore  I  meoer  take  any.  Abstinence  is  as 
easy  to  me  as  temperance  would  be  diffi- 
euh." 

But  the  temperance  society,  in  its  far* 
■tretehing  benerolence,  embraces  princv 
pies  of  higher  obligation  than  this.  '*  Ab- 
stain,"  said  an  assembly  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  to  a  brother  whom  intoxicating 
drink  was  destroying.  "Oh,"  said  he, 
<<  how  could  I  endure  to  be  singular,  to  be 
ridiculed  and  scorned  in  whatever  compa- 
ny I  might  appear !"  "  Abstain,"  said  a 
worthy  brother ;  *'  /  mU  abstain  too^  and 
keep  you  in  countenance"  Thb  was  a 
Temperance  Society  before  the  name  was 
known.* 

I  have  spoken  of  the  situation  of  those 
who  abstain  because  they  have  already 
fallen  under  temptation,  and  I  have  en. 
deavored  to  show  how  their  marked,  de- 
!  graded,  and  solitary  lot  is  more  than  a 
sensitive  and  delicate  mind  can  endure. 
But  I  have  omitted  to  observe  in  its  proper 
place,  that  there  exists  an  additional  rea- 
son why  their  unaided  eflforts  should  be  so 
difficult  to  maintain,  in  the  peculiarly 
morbid  and  susceptible  feelings  of  those 
who  are  conscious  of  holding  a  questiona- 
ble position  among  their  fellow-beings,— 
in  short,  of  having  lost  something  of  their 
respectability  and  high  standing  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  Ti  ose  upon  whom 
the  breath  of  censure  has  never  breathed, 
whose  character,  in  its  unsullied  purity 
and  firm  rectitude,  has  never  been  as- 
sailed, are  fearless  of  the  consequences  of 
making  an  eccentric  movement  in  a  gen- 
erous or  noble  cause.  Any  idle  or  nar- 
row-minded  suspicion  attaching  itself  to 
tliem,  they  are  prepared  utterly  to  despise. 
It  cannot  harm  them  by  its  probability, 
and  consequently  they  regard  it  not.    But 

•  Addrem  of  the  Baptist  Total  Abttinenee 
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the  former  case  it  widely  different  fram 
this,  and  tbereibre  it  is  far  more  difficult 
for  tne  tempted  than  the  untempled  maOy 
in  mixing  with  society,  to  bear,  as  he 
must,  the  vulgar  and  unfoeling  inainua^ 
tKMi  that  he  abstains  because  he  has  uit 
self-government  enough  to  prevent  hia  fill- 
ing intoexoess.  Again  and  again  has  this 
low-minded  remark  been  made  to  the  wn^ 
ter  of  these  pages,  without  producing  any 
other  sensation  than  one  of  regret,  that 
her  friends  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the 
deep  and  spirit-stirring  principle  upon 
which  the  temperance  cause  depends; 
but  had  the  same  remarks  been  made  to 
some  of  her  acquaintance-— some  whom 
she  would  gladly  ask  the  wings  of  more 
than  earthly  love  lo  shield,  what  agony 
would  this  ill-timed  observation  have 
caused  to  thrill  almost  equally  through 
her  heart  and  theirs ! 

And  what  an  absurdity  is  thiM  insinua- 
tkm,  even  when  most  harmless!  As  a 
method  of  reasoning  amounting  to  precise- 
ly the  same  thmg,  as  if  we  should  say  to 
a  friend  who  had  subscribed  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  blind  asylum — "  I  am  sorry  to 
find  by  your  name  being  on  the  list,  tittt 
you  are  anticipating  blindness.  I  never 
knew  before  that  you  were  afflicted  with 
weak  eyes." 

Enough  then  must  already  be  known 
hy  those  who  have  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  subject,  to  show  that  individuals 
now  under  temptation  are  not  likely  to 
save  themselves,  and  that  if  any  thing  ef> 
fectual  remains  to  be  done  to  save  them, 
it  must  be  by  the  combined  and  benevo- 
lent efibrts  of  the  sober  part  of  the  com* 
munity.  There  must  in  fact  be  a  decided 
barrier  formed  against  the  first  step  in  the 
downward  career  of  intemperance,  and 
that  must  be  by  a  society  of  persons 
stronger  than  themselves.     *<It  would  bs 
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too  maoh/'  obsenres  the  enlightened 
Thomat  Spencer,  '*  to  expect  one  indiTid- 
aal  philanthropist  to  work  out  the  refor- 
matioQof  the  drunkard;  nor  is  it  proba- 
ble that  an  indiTidual  drunkard  would 
have  oourage  to  stand  alone  as  an  abstain- 
er, amidst  the  jeers  of  his  companions. 
But  if  a  society  were  formed  of  beneyo- 
lent  men,  for  the  express  purpose  ;  and  if 
the  enslaved  victims  could  be  encouraged 
h7  the  influence  of  example  to  break  off 
their  yoke,  and  burst  their  bonds,  then 
then  would  philanthropy  have  a  cheering 
prospect  of  enlsrged  success;  and  then 
might  the  master  evil  of  intemperance  be 
gradually  destroyed.  Such  a  society  has 
beenformed^-il  it  the  Total  Absttnence  So^ 

dell,.'' 

That  such  a  society,  opposed  an  it  is  to 
the  stronir  habibi  and  strong^'r  inc1inatioD8 
of  mankind,  has  not  only  been  formed, 
but  has  prospered  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries,  we  have  abundant  proof.  I 
quote  from  a  record  of  what  has  been  done 
in  America,  as  well  as  what  has  been  ef- 
fected nearer  home.  I  quote  from  the 
Eighth  Report  of  the  American  Temper- 
ance Society,  where  it  is  stated  that  at 
that  time  in  America  more  than  8000 
tf^mperance  societies  had  been  formed, 
containing  it  was  thought  more  than 
1,500,000  nv^mbcni,  more  than  4000  His- 
tillf-ries  had  been  stopped,  end  more  than 
6000  merchants  had  ceased  to  sell  snient 
spirits,  and  many  of  them  had  cea^  to 
sell  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  also 
upwsrrlsof  1*200  vessels  then  sailed  from 
American  ports,  in  which  no  intoxicating 
liquors  were  used. 

The  next  statement  I  shall  transcribe  is 

I  one  of  a  still  more  cheering  nature,  inas. 

!  much  as  it  touches  the  patriot  hearts  of 
Britain,  by  approaching  more  closely  her 
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beloved  shores.     It  is  contained  in  the  ex- 
cellent summary  ^f  temperanoe  proceed- 
ings conveyed  by  the  first  address  of  the 
National  Society,  which  I  would  earnest 
ly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  every  ! 
reader. 

"At  the  < Great  National  Banquet' 
which  lately  took  place  in  Dublin,  Lord 
Morpeth,  af^er  giving  particulars  of  the 
return  of  outrages  reported  in  the  con- 
stabulary office,  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  since  1886  they  had  diminished  one 
third,  proceeded  to  remark,  that  'of  the 
heaviest  oflences,  such  as  homicides,  out- 
rages upon  the  person,  assaults  with  at- 
tempt to  murder,  aggravated  assaults, 
cutting  and  nuiiming,  there  were 

In  1837, 12,096 

1838, 11,058 

1839, I,0r7 

1840, 173 

Pacts  like  these  require  no  comment ;  the 
mere  abstinence  from  one  article  of  bev- 
enme  haH  done  more  in  two  or  three  years 
to  diminish  crime,  than  could  ever  be  ac- 
complished by  all  the  powers  of  legisla- 
ture, the  activity  of  police,  and  the  horrors 
of  military  force.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
diminution  of  crime  alone,  that  we  see  the 
cheering  and  happy  fruits  of  the  temper- 
ance reformation  in  Ireland.  The  returns  I 
of  the  savings  bank  prove  that  improvi- 
dence has  diminished,  while  domestic  com- 
fort, intelligence,  and  wealth  have  rapidly 
increased. 

"The  depositors  in  the  savings  bank 
were,  in  July,  August^  and  September, 
18.38,7,264;  1839,7,433;  1840,8,053; 
1841,  9,585;  while  in  1842,  the  inoiease 
is  still  greater:  and  it  is  stated,  that  at 
one  of  the  branches  of  these  valuable  in. 
stitutions,  the  pressure  of  depositors  was 
so  great,  that  the  committee  had  to  open 
the  bank  anotlier  evening  in  the  week. 
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We  find,  too,  that  this  pradent  proriaoo 
finr  futnre  wants  has  not  prerented  a  large 
and  rapid  increase  of  present  domestic 
oonibit  and  home  enjqymeai,  lor  in  the 
report  of  the  Waterfbrd  Temperance  So. 
eietj,  it  is  stated,  that  <  In  the  city  and ' 
sahurbs  tliere  are  at  least  one  hand  red 
thomand  pounds'  worth  of  Talue  in  the 
eottaees  of  the  laboring  classes,  in  clothes 
and  fumitore,  ower  and  abore  what  theT 
possessed  two  years  ago,  besides  a  con. 
siderable  increase  of  lodgments  in  the 
sarings  bank,  made  principally  by  the 
working  classes.  The  healthy  state  of 
I  the  city  during  this  inclement  year,  and 
the  last  report  of  the  fever  hospital,  speak 
loudly  in  faror  of  the  cause.  We  may 
add  a  recent  testimony  from  the  same 
quarter,  which  appears  in  a  letter  from 
the  mayor  of  Waterford,  addressed  to  the 
rice-president  of  the  Waterford  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society,  and  dated  the  21st  of 
October,  1842. 


*  Mr  Dear  Sir — 

'  My  period  of  magisterial  office,  now 
on  the  eve  of  closing,  has  afibrded  me 
many  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  work- 
ing  of  the  temperance  system,  and  of  esti- 
mating  the  advantages  it  confers  on  the 
community  at  large. 

'The  fact  is  notorious,  that  since  the 
temperance  movement,  the  actual  amount 
of  crime  in  this  city  has  been  considerably 
diminished,  and  that  comfort,  happiness, 
and  plenty  supply  the  place  of  wretched^ 
ness  and  destitution,  once  unhappily  so 
prevalent.  I  say  the  fact  is  notorious,  be- 
cause the  diminished  duties  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  of  the  judges  of  assizes,  amply 
testify  to  its  truth,  and  in  my  professional 
capacity  as  a  medical  man,  I  can  fully  hear 
out  the  advantages  of  the  total  abstinence 
system.     In  the  Leper  Hospital,  (general 


iofinnary  of  the  city,)  over  the  medical 
and  sorgicml  depaitmeots  of  which  I  pre- 
side,  as  semor  medical  officer,  the  ooibber 
of  casualties  admitted  has  leeeotl  j  diain. 
iabed.     In  particular,  I  may  mentioB,  that 


fiyrraeriy  we  had  constant  appliemtions  fer 
the  admission  of  women  seriously  injoied 
by  their  brutal  hnsfaands  when  in  a  stale 
of  intoxication ;  I  feel  gratified  in  bdog 
able  to  state  that  not  a  smgle  nrUmee  ku 
presented  Uself  this  cwrremi  jfemr.  This 
single  fact  speaks  volomes  in  &vor  of  the 
domestic  happiness  conferred  by  temper, 
ance.  Some  ple^e-breakers  have  beeo 
bronght  before  me,  hot  it  moat  he  a  maX- 
ter  of  pride  and  of  congratalation  to  ev. 
cry  lover  of  morality  and  good  order,  to 
observe  that  the  system  has  been  so  geo- 
erally  and  steadily  adhered  to,  and  thit  a 
people  80  notorious  for  intemperate  habits, 
should  now  be  proverbial  for  the  very  it^ 
verse ;  but  bright  as  is  the  dawn,  I  believe 
that  it  is  only  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter 
day,  hr  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  we 
now  witness  the  entire  extent  of  the  boon 
which  the  temperance  system  is  capaUe 
of  conferring.  The  rising  generation,  I 
anticipate,  will  be  benefited  by  it  even 
more  largely  than  the  present ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  temperance  pledge  will  be  handed 
down  to  distant  ages,  the  memorial  of  the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  country. 
'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  sir, 
'Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
'Thomas  L.  Macxeset, 
« Mayor  of  Waterford.' 


"  Sir  B.  Morrh  and  Captain  Newport,  I 
two  of  the  magistrates  who  attended  the 
total  abstinence  meeting  when  the  above 
letter  was  read,  most  fully  confirmed  the  | 
statements  it  contained.  We  might  pro. 
ceed  to  prove,  from  the  increased  number 
of  reading-rooms  and  schools,  and  from  | 
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the  rapid  extension  of  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, that  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
people  is  keeping  pace  wiih  their  moral 
and  phyiiical  improvement.  Indeed,  the 
whole  picture  which  Ireland  now  presents 
of  the  delightful  proofs  of  temperance 
reformation,  may  well  rouse  the  feeling 
of  astonishment,  that  more  should  be  re- 
quired to  induce  any  individual  to  support 
by  his  example  so  simple  and  efiectual  a 
means  of  securing  such  an  anx>unt  of 
public  and  private  good." 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  encour- 
aging facts,  and  the  strong  evidence  they 
bring  along  with  them  that  the  principles 
of  total  abstinence  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  at  large,  one 
thing  is  still  wanting  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  benevolent  institution  ;  and  strange 
to  say,  it  is  the  co-operation  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  especially  of  the  religious 
part  of  the  opmmunity.  Happily  for  this 
cause  it  has  prospered,  and  we  trust,  with 
the  Divine  bl'^s^ing,  will  continue  to  pros- 
per, even  should  such  co-operation  still  be 
withheld  ;  nor  can  we  fear  its  failure 
while  the  comparatively  few  individuals 
of  this  class,  who  have  already  given  it 
their  sanction,  remain  to  be  its  able,  zeal- 
ous, and  consistent  advocates. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  encouraging  feature 
In  the  aspect  of  this  interesting  subject, 
that  those  who  have  embraced  the  princi- 
ples of  total  abstinence — those  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  consistent  and 
organized  body,  purely  for  the  good  of 
their  fellow. creatures,  have  been  chiefly 
individuals  in  the  lower  walks  of  life«- 
hard-working  men,  and  industrious  wo- 
men, who  could  ill  afl^rd  to  lose  one  of 
their  accustom^  means  of  indulgence, 
and,  perhapM,  had  no  other  to  give  up. 
lldid  the  caMC  b«*en  otherwise — had  en- 
lightened   nirn    and    influential    women 


come  forward  in  the  first  instance  to  rec- 
ommend this  system  to  others,  by  adopting 
it  themselves,  it  is  probable  we  should 
have  felt  less  confideDce  in  the  great 
nnoral  power  which  is  now  at  work.  It 
is  probable  we  should  have  trusted  more 
to  our  political  economists,  our  public 
speakers,  and  our  ministera  of  religkHi, 
and  when  they  failed  in  the  consistency 
of  their  example,  the  working  classes 
might  have  failed  with  them.  We  might 
have  thought,  too,  that  the  prospect  was  a 
mere  chimera  which  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  time.  Dut  as  the  subject  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  consideration,  it  bean 
an  impress  more  than  human ;  for  what 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  could  have  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
among  tlie  poorest  and  most  ignorant  mem- 
bera  of  the  human  fanuly,  to  conceive  a 
project  at  once  so  vast  in  its  extent,  so 
pure  in  its  operation,  yet  so  rich  in  its 
benevolence  and  love  f 


CHAPTER  V. 

FUBLIC    ODJBCnONS    TO  JOINUfO  TBB  TSX- 
PBXANCB   80C1BTT. 

Wb  must,  however,  still  speak  with  re- 
gret of  that  wsnt  of  co-operation  in  the 
temperance  reformation,  which  prevails 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  as 
well  as  among  religious  professore  gener- 
ally ;  and  we  do  this  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  the  desirableness  of  rendering  the  lem- 
perance  society  itself  as  respectable  as  it 
can  be  made  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
Were  the  victims  rescued  from  intemper- 
ance, by  the  same  nneans,  and  at  the  same 
time  converted  to  the  religk>n  of  Chritt 
Jesus,  tlicy  would  know  that  to  endure  tha 
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sooTD,  and  the  penecutioQ  of  men,  was  a 
part  of  the  ducipUoe  to  which*  as  faithful 
followers  of  their  blessed  Master,  they 
ought  to  be  williog  to  submit.  But  in  the 
ranks  of  intemperance  we  have  to  do  with 
human  beings  upon  whom  this  wrong 
knowledge  has  never  operated,  and  we 
must,  consequently,  adapt  our  means  to 
the  condition  of  man  in  such  a  state.  We 
must  consider,  too,  what  is  in  human  na^ 
•ture— what  are  its  tendencies,  and  how 
they  are  generally  ibund  to  operate,  in  or. 
der  that  we  may  not  require  of  it  effi>rts 
beyond  its  power  to  maintain.  IVe  must, 
consequently,  not  expect  that  a  number 
of  men,  whom  the  Tice  of  intemperance 
has  already  consigned  to  the  deepest  de- 
gradation, will  arise  of  themselves  and 
unite  into  a  distinct  body,  thus  tacitly  de- 
claring before  the  world  who  and  what 
they  have  been.  Yet,  even  if  so  great  a 
miracle  as  this  should  be  effected,  what 
then  would  become  of  that  still  greater 
number  who  have  not  yet  wholly  fallen — 
who  are  still  struggling  against  tempta- 
tion,  and  whose  situation  at  once  inspires 
us  with  more  of  pity,  and  of  hope.  These, 
of  all  persons,  would  be  the  last  to  join 
such  a  degraded  and  stigmatized  society 
as  one  composed  exclusively  of  reformed 
drunkards  ;  and  it  is  for  such  as  these— 
the  tempted,  the  wavering,  and  the  still- 
respected  and  beloved,  that  I  would  im- 
plore  the  consideration  of  those  individu- 
als among  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
community,  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof 
from  the  question  altogether,  or  who  have 
treated  it  with  contempt.  But  more  earn- 
estly  still  I  would  implore  the  exercise 
of  Christian  benevolence  in  this  cause,  on 
the  part  of  tl^ose  who  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
towards  men.  "  If  your  name  had  not 
been  tnere,"  said  a  reformed  drunkard  to 


his  minister,  ^  I  never  should  Save  beeo 
a  member  of  a  temperance  society." 

There  must  be  some  powerfblly  opera- 
ting  reasoQ  why  individuals,  who  esteem 
it  not  only  a  duty  but  a  privilege  to  come 
forward  in  every  other  good  cause,  sbouM 
be  so  backward  in  this.  It  cannd  surely 
be  unwillingness  to  submit  to  a  mere  per- 
sonal privation;  for  were  this  the  case, 
it  would  show  at  once  that  their  own  per- 
sonal indulgence  was  esteemed  of  more 
importance,  than  the  saving  of  their  &]• 
low  creatures  from  one  of  the  greatest  of 
calamities.  Oh !  but  their  health — they 
have  tried  it,  and  it  did  not  agree  with 
them.  They  had  a  cough,  or  a  fit  of  rheu- 
matism, or  a  weakness  of  the  throat,  dur- 
ing the  short  time  they  abstained !  Kind, 
Christian  friends,  warm-hearted,  devoted, ! 
and  zealous  laborers  for  the  good  of  the 
community!  how  oflen  have  the  roost 
delicate  and  foeble  aonong  you  gone  forth 
on  errands  of  mercy,  in  the  summer's 
heat,  and  in  the  winter's  cold  ?  gone  forth, 
too,  at  times  when,  had  a  physician  been 
consulted,  he  would  have  pronounced  the 
act  a  dangerous,  or  at  least  an  injurious 
one.  How  of\en  has  the  faithful  minister 
stood  up  to  preach,  or  visited  the  poor  and 
comfortless  abodes  of  his  people,  at  the 
risk  of  a  headache^  a  sore  throat,  or  damp 
feet  ?  How  often  has  the  father  of  a 
family  called  together  his  household  for 
evening  worship,  when,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  personal  benefit,  he  would  have  been 
better  laid  upon  a  couch  of  rest  ?  How 
ofien  has  the  tender  mother,  shrouding 
herself  from  the  angry  storm,  penetrated 
into  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  to  dispense 
to  them  more  than  the  bread  of  this  life  ? 
Do  not  mock  us  then  with  the  assertka 
that  you  are  willing,  but  afraid.  We  are 
incapable  of  believing  it,  when  we  witneM 
daily  on  your  part  such  noble  acts  of  mag- 
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naoimity,  of  fkith,  and  loTe.  No,  yoa  are 
not  willing,  and  the  only  justifiable  rea- 
aoQ  that  can  be  assigned  for  year  unwill- 
ingness  is,' that  you  are  not  yet  fully  per- 
suaded in  your  own  minds  that  the  thing 
itself  is  good.  Here,  then,  occurs  a  rery 
important  question — are  you  in  a  state  of 
wiJUngnuM  to  be  penuadedt  Are  you 
making  it  a  subject  of  prayer,  that,  if 
really  your  duty,  you  may  see  that  it  is 
so  f  Are  you  doing  this,  or  are  you  put- 
ting the  thought  far  from  you,  as  not  wor- 
thy to  be  entertained  by  one  whose  ofiice 
is  to  instruct,  admonbh,  and  exhort ;  but 
not  to  exemplify  a  personal  instance  of 
self-denial,  practised  entirely  upon  the 
strength  of  that  love  which  sent  a  Saviour 
into  the  world,  and  which  remains  to  be 
the  surest  test  by  which  his  disciples  are 
known  on  earth. 

But  in  addition  to  the  ministers,  and 
other  direct  advocates  of  religious  truth, 
there  is  a  vast  proportion  of  the  respecta- 
ble part  of  the  community  who  care  for 
oooa  of  these  things ;  yet  whose  influ- 
ence, if  thrown  into  the  scale  of  temper- 
ance, instead  of  accumulating,  as  it  does 
at  present,  on  the  opposite  side,  would  at 
ODoe  afibrd  the  nnost  decided  and  efficient 
help  to  those  who  are  now  sorely  tempted, 
wavering,  and  about  to  &11.  If,  for  in- 
stanoe,  in  any  of  our  large  towns,  men 
of  importanoe  and  wealth— «nen  who 
take  a  leading  part  both  in  business  and 
society — men  who  originate  and  forward 
great  public  measures,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  the  sociability  of  ration- 
al and  agreeable  amuseroenta— if  such 
men  would,  in  any  oonsiderable  number, 
give  their  names  and  their  advocacy  to 
the  temperanoe  cause,  they  would  raise 
at  ODoe  a  glorkms  banner  of  encourage- 
tornA  and  of  hope,  under  whose  proleo- 
tk»  the  tenyled  and  weak  of  all  o 


but  more  especially  young  men, 
most  frequently  assailed  by  this 
and  malignant  enemy,  would  bind  them- 
selves,  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  to 
abstain.  It  would  then  be  no  stigma 
either  to  youth  or  age.  It  would  cease 
to  be  either  singular  or  dii^graoeful ;  and 
he,  over  whom  his  mother's  heart  was 
yearning— with  whom  his  fiither  had 
pleaded  in  vain,  would  then  be  able  to 
pass  over  to  the  side  of  safety,  without 
any  other  individual  knowing  that  be  had 
ever  been  otherwise  than  safe. 

And  how  many  parents  at  this  very 
time  would  give  the  whole  of  their  world- 
ly  possessions  to  purchase  the  protection 
and  attractiveness  of  such  a  society  for 
their  sons !    But  let  me  ask  them  a  seri- 
ous question.    Fathers !  have  you  come 
forward  and  signed  your  names  by  way 
of  lajring  the  first  stone  in  this  great  bul- 
wark  to  preserve  your  fiunily,  and  your 
country?    Mothers!    I  dare  not  ask  of 
you.    Let  shame  and  confusion  cover  us, 
that  we  should  have  seen  all  that  is  trans- 
piring  more  or  less  remotely  in  connec- 
tion with  every  British  home,  that  we 
should  have  marked  the  growing  curse 
upon  our  own  household  hearth,  and  yet 
should  so  long  hava  refiised  to  deny  our- 
selves the  tempting  draught,  which  we 
knew  was  one  of  death  to  those  we  loved. 
Yes,  I  must  adc  of  you,  kind-hearted 
mothers  of  England,  why  in  this  instance 
you  are  guilty  of  a  cruelty  so  great  f 
Would  you  not  strip  from  your  delicate 
limbs  the  garment  of  pride  to  otothe  that 
belofved  ooel    Would  you  nolshare  with 
him  your  last  monel  of  bread,  even  if  It 
left  you  fomishingi     Wonld  jou    not 
give  him  the  draught  of  water  brought  to 
ood  your  burning  Avert    And  will  you 
you    dare  you  persisi  In  a  system 

self-lBdulgsnee^  whUk,  thoi^  fano. 
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cent  to  you,  may  endanger  both  his  tem- 
{loral  and  eternal  happiness  ? 

I  repeat,  there  must  he  some  powerful 
cause  which  such  individuals  do  not  tell, 
operating  in  such  cases  against  their  act- 
ing a  more  decided  and  a  more  generous 
part.  There  must  be  some  cause.  Can 
it  be  their  own  love  of  the  indulgence  ? 
If  so,  it  is  high  fime  it  was  given  up,  for 
their  safety  as  well  as  for  that  of  others. 
Indeed  it  is  chiefly  in  cases  like  these, 
that  we  are  made  to  see  the  entire  reason- 
ableness  of  the  system  of  total  absti- 
nence ;  for  if  the  indulgence  be  easily 
resigned,  a  very  slight  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  connection  with  our  duty  to 
others,  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 
give  it  up.  While,  if  it  be  difficult  to  re- 
sign, it  becomes  clear  that  we  are  our- 
selves in  danger,  and  our  motives  for 
self-denial  are  thus  increased  a  hundred 
fold. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
in  mixing  with  society,  one  of  the  most 
openly  avowed  and  most  frequent  objec- 
tions to  joining  the  ranks  of  total  absti- 
nence, is  that  already  alluded  to,  a  regard 
for  personal  health,  oi-iglnating  in  the  mis- 
taken but  popular  belief,  that  such  stimu- 
lants are  necessary  for  its  preservation. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  persons 
who  argue  in  this  manner  as  regards 
themselves,  are  invariably  such  as  su^er 
from  some  malady,  either  real  or  imagi- 
nary, and  sometimes  from  an  accumula- 
tion  of  maladies,  which  they  still  persist 
in  asserting  that  they  use  stimulating  bev- 
erages for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing. 
Now  if  such  persons  drank  wine,  or  beer, 
or  spirits,  or  all  three,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  in  perfect  health,  I  confess  they 
would  be  formidable  enemies  to  the  tem- 
perance cause ;  but  with  them  it  is  al- 
ways "my"  gout,  "my"  rheumatism,  "my" 


want  of  digestion,  or  "  my"  general  debil- 
ity, on  account  of  which  this  potent  medi- 
cine is  taken,  but  which,  by  their  own 
showing,  it  has  hitherto  proved  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  remove. 

Without  entering  generally  upon  the 
question  of  health,  a  question  which  has 
been  circumstantially  examined  by  judges 
more  able  than  myself,  and  in  relation  to 
which  many  important  and  interesting 
facts  are  now  laid  before  the  public,  tend- 
ing clearly  to  prove,  that,  instead  of  suf- 
fering  from  total  abstinence,  most  persons 
by  whom  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  have  ex- 
perienced not  only  no  injury  to  their 
health,  but  considerable  benefit ;  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  my  own  experience, 
which  may  possibly  derive  additional 
weight  from  the  circumstance  of  my  hav- 
ing been,  for  many  years  of  my  life,  an 
obstinate  disbeliever  in  the  efficacy  of 
temperance  principles  to  efiect  any  lasting 
or  extensive  good  ;  while  of  all  respecta- 
ble societies,  that  for  the  promotion  of  to- 
tal abstinence — that  which  I  now  esteem 
it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  advocate, 
would  have  been  most  repulsive  to  my 
feelings  to  join.  Indeed,  such  was  my 
contempt  for  the  system  altogether,  that  I 
oflen  pronounced  it  to  be  a  mockery  of 
common  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  fre- 
quently asserted  my  belief,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  likely  than  the  restraint  of 
a  public  pledge  to  create  an  immediate  in- 
clination to  break  it. 

For  two  years — years  I  may  say  of  to- 
tal ignorance  on  this  point,  during, which 
I  took  no  pains  to  make  myself  better  in 
formed,  I  treated  the  subject  with  the  ic- 
most  contempt  whenever  it  was  brought 
under  my  notice.  By  degrees,  however, 
it  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect  before 
the  world  in  general,  and  facts  were  too 
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powerful  in  its  favor  to  be  disputed.  By 
degrees  it  began  also  to  assume  with  me 
somewhat  more  of  a  personal  character. 
I  could  not  see  how  I  was  right  while  in- 
dulging in  what  was  so  fearfully  destruc- 
tive  10  others,  and  to  some  whom  I  had 
known  and  loved.  Yet  snch  was  the  force 
of  habit;  such  my  willingness  to  believe 
what  doctors  told  me,  that  wine  was  ne- 
cessary to  my  health,  at  that  time  far 
from  good ;  and  such,  also,  was  my  de- 
pendence upon  stimulants,  for  increasing 
the  strength  of  which  I  oflen  felt  miserably 
in  want,  that  three  years  more  elapsed 
before  I  had  the  resolution  to  free  myself 
practically,  entirely,  aod  I  now  trust,  for- 
ever, from  the  slavery  of  this  dangerous 
habit. 

Four  years  of  totai  abstinence  iron*  ev- 
ery  thing  of  an  intoxicating  nature,  it  has 
now  been  my  happy  lot  to  experience; 
and  if  the  improvement  in  my  health  and 
spirits,  and  the  increase  of  my  strength 
during  that  time,  be  any  proof  in  favor  of 
the  practice,  I  am  one  of  those  who  ought 
especially  to  thank  Grod  for  the  present, 
and  take  courage  for  the  future. 

Like  many  other  women,  and  especially 
those  who  are  exempt  from  the  necessity 
of  active  exertion,  I  was,  while  in  the 
habit  of  taking  wine  for  my  health,  sub- 
ject to  almost  constant  suffering  from  a 
mysterious  kind  of  sinking,  which  rendered 
me  at  times  wholly  unfit  either  for  mental 
or  bodily  effort,  but  which  I  always  found 
to  be  removed  by  a  glass  of  wine.  My 
spirits,  too,  partook  of  the  malady,  for  I 
was  equally  subject  to  fits  of  depression, 
'  wliich  also  were  relieved,  in  some  degree, 
by  the  same  remedies.  During  the  four 
years  in  which  I  have  now  entirely  ab- 
stained  from  the  use  of  such  remedies,  I 
have  been  a  total  stranger  to  these  dis- 
tressing sensations  of  sinking  and  exhaust- 
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ion;  and  I  say  this  with  thankfulness, 
because  I  consider  such  ailments  infinitely 
more  trying  than  absolute  pain.  That  time 
of  the  day  at  which  it  is  frequently  rcoom- 
mended  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bis- 
cuit, I  now  spend  as  pleasantly  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  fourand  twenty  hours,  without 
either ;  and  when  fatigued  by  wholesome 
exercise,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  the  exhaustion  above  alluded  to,  I 
want  nothing  more  than  rest  or  food,  and 
have  not  a  symptom  remaining  of  what  I 
used  to  experience  when  I  felt  occasion- 
ally as  if  my  life  was  ebbing  away.  Thus 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  in  my  own  mind, 
and  by  my  own  experience,  confirming  as 
it  does  the  testimony  of  many  able  and 
important  judges,  that  the  very  medicine 
we  take  in  this  manner  to  give  us  strength, 
does  in  reality  produce  an  increase  of 
faintness,  lassitude,  and  general  debility. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  further  to 
add,  that  the  four  years  of  abstinence  I 
have  already  passed,  have  been  marked 
by  no  ordmary  degree  of  vicissitude,  and 
something  more  than  an  average  share  of 
mental  and  bodily  exertion  ;  but  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  in  health  or  in  sick- 
ness,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  I  have  never 
really  felt  the  want  of  the  stimulants  above 
alluded  to;  and  I  am  now  led  into  this 
lengthened  detail  of  my  own  experience, 
purely  from  the  hope,  that,  by  adding 
facts  to  arguments,  and  facts  in  which  I 
cannot  be  mistaken,  I  may  encourage  oth- 
ers to  make  the  same  experiment.  It  is  true 
that  any  little  ailment  I  may  still  retain, 
even  the  slightest  ache  or  pain,  is  always 
attributed  by  some  of  my  friends  to  a  want 
of  the  stimulus  of  wine ;  but  still  I  believe 
there  are  few  ladies  whose  health,  for  all 
purposes  of  exertion  as  well  as  enjoyment, 
would  bear  any  comparison  with  mine. 

So  much  then  for  the  constitution  of  wo. 
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I  of  eeif-reemiitt  dbea  hiniwH  eoold 
um  tine  lodalgMee  vidboot  eioeH,  il 
ngiit  ftr  kia^  ess OHBiiler of  leGjgioOy  to 
gnv  it  up  iltflgftbcr.  On  lyfuiiiing  to 
Eogind,  kmever,  ke  adopted,  mider 
medicel  adme,  the  hehile  ef  miety  m 
U09  Fcepect,  natfl  tnetempfHUicemieitkwi 
waspreeeotedtoliieiiUDdio  allitsoerioai 
importaooe ;  and  it  is  mider  a  tjirtem  of 
total  aiwlineiice,  not  leconimendwi  hy  hie 
medical  adneen,  tha^  after  a  liogeriag 
and  dietreeiiag  illiMai,  he  uom  enpj9  the 
bleflRDg  of  renovated  healdi. 

It  is  noty  howefer,  00  the  yiertion  of 
health  alooe,  that  I  am  piepared  to  sjm- 
pathize  with  the  weak  of  my  own  aez  who 
ma  J  be  anzions,  hot  afraid^  to  make  the 
experiment;  fi»r  I  know  that  it  is  the  sen- 
sitive but  often  woimded  snad  of  woman, 
which,  more  than  her  feeble  bodj,  plaees 
her  nnder  the  power  of  this  tdtoptation.  I 
know  that  it  is  too  fraqnently  her  difficolt 
part  to  live  in  one  world  of  interest,  and 
to  act  in  another ;  I  know  that  in  society 
f  he  is  often  imperatively  called  opon  to 
be  agreeable,  when  the  power  to  he  so  is 
wanting ;  and  I  know,  too,  Aere  aie  pas> 
eages  in  human  life  which  to  her  are  like 
the  felling  of  a  deep  cold  wave  upon  the 
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oor  hands ;  or  a  thoBssad  things 
happened,  any  one  of  which 
been  snflbaent  to  snk  the  heart  of 


Now  in  this  simple  and  fe«»if^r  in- 
stance,! believe  we  shall  all  he  able  to 
rwwgniw  one  oK  of  many  r  laea,  inwhieh 
woBMn  are  peooliarly  liable  to  have  re. 
oouse  to  artifieial  stinralns  in  ofder  to 
snppoit  them,  as  they  tlmik,  eredakrfi^,  be. 
fere  their  friends;  and  if  in  sodi  a  case  as 
thie  they  yield  to  the  temptatka  of  taking 
only  a  angle  glam  beyond  what  is  con- 
siolsot  with  their  «fety,  how  often,  amidst 
the  variable  l%fats  and  shadows  of  human 
eaperienoe,  must  their  safety  be  endai^per- 
ed  from  the  same  cause ! 

Iqwakthenoftlns,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  trials  which  bee^  the  path  of  woman, 
feelingly  and  experimentally;  and  still  I 
would  say-^fear  not  One  single  efibrt 
cooscientkNiriy  and  promptly  made,  will 
enable  you  to  pass  through  all  the 
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of  loond  interooane  better  without  such 
ttioralaiitty  than  with  them.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say,  u  some  do,  that  the  eflbrt 
ia  eaail  jT  made*  We  forget  the  weakneas 
of  haman  nature  when  we  oall  it  easy; 
but  I  will  aay,  that  the  difficulty  ia  all  in 
aatidpation,  and  in  the  lengthened  drag- 
ging out  of  a  half^fbrmed  purpose.  Two 
jrears  of  trial  I  myaelf  endured  in  this 
Rianner^  before  my  resolution  was  fully 
carried  out ;  but  no  sooner  was  an  entire 
aurrender  made  of  inclination  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  than  all  temptation  vanished,  all 
trial  was  at  an  end ;  while  the  act  of  total. 
ly  abstaining  became  so  perfectly  easy, 
as  to  call  forth  no  other  feelings  than  those 
of  gratitude  and  joy,  that  I  was  thus  en- 
abled,  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  share  in 
the  self-denials  of  the  tempted,  and  the  pri. 
Tatkmsof  the  poor. 

After  all,  howoTer,  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  no  subject  should  be  pressed, 
when  it  touches  upon  the  health  of  others. 
For  ourselves  we  may  judge  and  act ;  but 
for  no  other  human  being  of  competent 
mind  have  we  a  right  to  lay  down  the  law, 
because  no  less  various  than  the  minds 
and  the  characters  of  mankind,  are  the 
bodly  ailments  under  which  they  suffer, 
and  the  remedies  which  they  consequently 
require.  Medical  advice  too  must  often 
be  consulted,  and  when  it  is,  the  rules  of 
the  temperance  society  fully  recognise  its 
r^ht  to  be  obeyed.  But  still  I  would  ask 
for  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  for  that  of 
religious  duty,  a  candid,  serious,  and  im- 
partial consideration ;  and  more  especially 
where  the  experiment  is  made,  that  it 
should  be  made  fairly.  If  your  abstinence 
is  not  entire,  the  experiment  is  far  indeed 
from  being  a  fair  one ;  for  so  long  as  the 
habit  of  taking  even  a  little  is  kept  up,  the 
inclination  to  take  more  is  kept  up  also, 
and  consequently  the  trial  and  the  difficul- 


ty remain.  If  also,  during  t}«  time  that 
you  abstain,  you  sit  up  late  at  night,  neg- 
lect to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
any  other  manner  fail  to  adopt  the  most 
rational  and  obvbus  means  of  preserving 
health,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  experi- 
ment is  a  &ir  one ;  more  especially  when, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  every  mala- 
dy occurring  during  this  period  is  charged 
upon  the  newly  formed  habit  of  total  ab- 
stioenee. 

Here,  then,  I  must  leave  the  subject  of 
health  to  the  private  c(msideration  of  the 
oandid  and  benevolent  reader,  trusting 
that  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  set 
the  question  of  he^lch  in  opposition  to  the 
exercise  of  their  mental  and  bodHy  ener- 
gies  in  the  furtherance  of  other  charitable 
objects,  will,  at  least,  have  the  fairness 
not  to  draw  back  from  this,  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  little  risk  they  may  in- 
cur in  the  way  of  mere  personal  comfort 
or  convenience. 

There  are,  however,  other  startling  ob- 
jections besides  that  of  health,  brought 
forward  against  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and  especially  by  religious  profes- 
sors, who  are  in  the  habit  of  questioning 
the  desirableness  of  supporting  it,  because 
it  does  not  make  people  religious.  But, 
can  any  thing  be  more  at  variance  with 
the  practice  and  sentiments  of  the  most 
enlightened  part  of  mankind  on  other  sub- 
jects,  than  this  far-fetched  and  untenable 
argument.  Why,  the  support  of  good  gov. 
emment,  and  the  administration  of  laws, 
do  not  make  people  religious ;  yet,  who 
doubts  the  benefit  tbey  confer  upon  socio- 
tyt  Teaching  people  to  read  does  not 
make  them  religious ;  yet,  few  in  the  pres- 
ent day  are  prepared  to  question  the  ad- 
vantages of  education.  It  is  a  fact  too 
evident  to  need  assertion,  that  the  habitu- 
ally intemperate  man  is  not  in  a  omdition 
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either  to  mul  his  Bible,  or  to  prmy ;  and 
that  owing  to  bis  selfish  indulgence,  and 
the  cooseqaent  destitution  of  his  fimiily, 
the  wires  and  children  of  such  persons 
are,  in  rast  numbers,  too  ragged  and  fi>r. 
lorn  to  be  able  to  attend  any  place  of  pub- 
lic worship,  or,  in  the  case  of  tha  latter, 
any  means  of  instruction.  It  is  something 
then,  and  the  serious  and  charitable  por- 
tion  of  the  community  know  it  to  be  some- 
thing,  to  put  the  drunkard  in  a  situation 
to  be  abie  to  read  his  Bible  and  to  pray — 
to  be  able  to  listen  to,  and  understand  those 
truths  upon  which  his  happiness  hereafter 
depends — to  be  able  also,  in  addition  to 
this,  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  family,  so 
that  they  too  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
instruction,  and  join  in  the  privil^es  of 
public  worship.  More  than  this,  the  tem- 
perance society  makes  no  pretension  to  do. 
B}''  the  universal  sufirage  of  its  members, 
a  law  is  passed  among  themselves  for  the 
physical  and  moral  benefit  of  the  whole 
body;  and  if,  as  we  are  well  assured, 
there  is  a  vast  and  cheering  number  from 
among  the  reclaimed,  who  have  not  rested 
satisfied  with  a  mere  physical  and  moral 
reformation,  but  have  afterwards  been 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  the  Grospel,  we  claim  for  the  temper- 
ance society  no  further  merit  in  this  great 
work,  than  thai  of  having  first  restored  to 
them  the  healthy  action  of  their  mental 
powers,  so  that  they  might  listen  to  in- 
struction  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds. 
We  presume  not  to  suppose  that  in  the 
resources  of  Divine  mercy  there  are  not 
means  of  suflicient  potency  to  reclaim  the 
most  abject  and  abandoned  of  human  be- 
ings, without  the  instrumentality  of  his 
fellow.man  ;  nor  do  we  dispute  that  if  the 
words  of  the  faithful  minister  couM  reach 
the  ear  and  the  understanding  of  the  vie- 
tim  of  intemperance,  he  would  stand,  as  to 


t  the  means  of  coovenrian,oD  the  sune  fiiot- 
ing  with  the  victims  of  every  other  viee. 
But  the  difiierenoe  between  him  and  others, 
and  that  which  places  htm  be3roiMl  the 
pale  of  religioas  influence,  is  the  &ct  that 
he  cannot  hear, — that  his  maderstanding 
is  incapacitated,  and,  consequently,  that 
hb  heart  is  sealed.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  You  must  first  awake  the  sleeping 
man,  before  you  can  make  him  understand 
that  his  life  is  in  danger ;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  temperance  society  pro- 
fesses, hopes,  and  trusts  to  efiiect. 

**  We  can  appeal  to  clergymen  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,"  says  the  address 
already  quoted,  **  who  have  made  exten- 
sive inquiries  of  their  brother  clergymen, 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  reclaimed  from  drunkenness  under 
their  ministry,  and  it  is  confidently  assert- 
ed as  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  that  not 
one  clergymen  in  twenty,  after  all  tlieir 
years  of  labor  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
parish,  can  point  to  a  single  instance  of  a 
person  in  ordinary  health  being  reclaimed 
from  this  particular  sin.*^  And  yet  the 
Total  Abstinence  Society  can  point  to  thou- 
sands of  instances  in  which,  in  a  few 
short  years,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod  on  the 
temperance  pledge,  the  temptation  has 
been  overcome,  and  the  victim  reclaimed. 
But  more  than  this,  not  a  few  of  those 
who  have  been  thus  raised  from  the  low- 
est  depths  of  sin  and  degradation — ^who 
were  not  long  since  to  be  found  in  the 
haunts  of  vice,  blaspheming  the  sacred 
name,  are  now  to  be  seen  at  their  places 
of  worship,  ofiering  up  their  humble  and  | 
sincere  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him 


*  This  statement  is  taken  ih>ni  *'  An  Adirtm 
of  a  Clergyman  to  hi*  Brother  CUrgymtn^^  pub. 
Hflhed  by  the  Church  of  England  Total  Absti. 
nence  Society,  Tract,  No.  5. 
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wIk>  in  His  mercy  has  beon  pleased  to 
bless  80  simple  a  means,  in  brin;;ing  tliem 
I  first  10  reflection,  then  to  attend  upon  re- 
ligious worship,  and  finally  to  repentance 
and  saving  faith  in  a  compassionate  Re- 
deemer." 

But  beyond  the  objection  already  stated, 
It   is  oflen  said,  that  **  we  fmd   nothing 

•  about  total  abstinence  in  the  Bible."  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  freely  acknowl- 
eil^^l,  as  well  as  that  the  Bible  contains 
nothing  about  public  schools,  particular 
modes  of  worship,  or  Bible  societies  ;  but 
if  it  contains  nothing  about  total  absti- 
nence, it  contains  much  about  temperance, 
and  much  about  exct^SR ;  and  if  the  one 
CBimot  be  ensured,  and  the  other  avoifled, 
without  I'ital  al»stinence,  there  is  nothing 
said  in  tiie  Bible  to  prevent  this  simple 

t  and  hurmli'ss  alternative  being  resorted 
,  to. 

\      I  must  here  be  allowed,  instead  of  of- 

fcrini;  any  ol»scrvat 'ons  of  my  own,  to  quote 

from  a  serni-m  by  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Turn- 

I  er,  vicar  of  Ban  well,  a  short  and  most 

j  satisfactory   statement  of  what   are   the 

!  sentiments  prevailing  generally  on  this 

:  part  of  the  subject  among  the  members  of 

the  temperance  society. 

I      '*  I  am  well  aware  of  the  specious  ob- 

•  jec<ion  which  has   been   raised,  that .  as 
t  drunkenness  was  a  sin  known  at  the  time 

of  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  and  he  set 
no  example  of  total  abritinence,  that  con- 
sequently his  example  is  against  us:  nay, 
nv)re,  that  if  it  is  now  insisted  on  as  a 
point  of  Chri««tian  obligation,  it  would  be 

!  imputing  to  Christ  and  his  apostles  a  fail- 
ure  in  '.heir  duty. 

1  '*  In  meeting  this  objection,  I  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  the  wines 
of  Judea  were  widely  different  from  the 
intoxicating  liquors  now  causing  so  much 
•in  and  misery  in  our  land.     I  would 


merely  ask  those  who  thus  argue  in  con- 
sequence of  Christ's  having  used  wine, 
whether  it  can  be  doubted,  that  in  the 
many  changes  of  human  society,  circum- 
stances may  not  arise  which  might  make 
what  is  a  most  innocent  habit  at  one  pe- 
riod, a  very  dangerous,  inex;jcdient,  and 
sinful  one  at  another?  It  was  never 
intended  that  Christ's  example  in  Ihtrffs 
indifferent  (or  not  in  themselves  sinful) 
should  be  thus  applied — it  is  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  it  we  must  use. 
His  example,  in  the  letter,  applies  only  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  in  its  spirit,  to 
every  situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed 
in  this  the  period  of  his  earthly  trial. 
Now  drunkenness  in  Judea  was  not  the 
great  stumbling-block  to  the  Gospel,  as  it 
is  at  this  moment  in  England  ;  it  was  a 
sin  there  ct>mparatively  little  known, 
while  here  it  is  tho  leading,  besetting, 
and  almost  overwhelming  one. 

•  "But  it  will  not  be  denied,  I  think, 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  must  have  known 
the  mind,  a<t  well  as  what  had  been  the 
practice  of  his  divine  Master ;  and  do  we 
find  him  urging  that,  because  Christ  ate 
or  drank  any  particular  article,  that  he 
had  therefore  a  right  to  use  it  under  all 
circumstances,  or  that  it  might  not  even 
be  sinful  in  him  to  do  so  ?  Quite  the  re- 
verse ;  whiV  regarding  such  things  as 
neither  gooti  nor  evil  in  themselves,  he  is 
guided  by  the  effect  which  his  using  them 
may  produce  on  the  eternal  interests  of 
his  fellow.men.  And  such  is  the  appli- 
cation  we  make  of  the  Saviour's  conduct, 
believing  that  we  cannot  have  a  belter 
judge,  or  a  more  experienced  commenta- 
tor on  all  his  actions,  than  St.  Paul. 

"The  great  principle  which  our  Sa- 
viour gives  us,  and  which  his  whole  ex- 
ample enforces,  as  to  our  conduct  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  is  to  loTe  them  m 
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oanelvet.  To  Ining  His  aAmple  in 
thiiigi  iodifienaity  lo  as  in  any  way  to 
against  this  principle^  most  be 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

niTATt    QBJtCTKKXSf    ATTD    GESEKAL    E2f- 


Hatdig  glanced  slightly  at  some  of  the 
most  serious  objections  to  total  abstinence, 
and  soch  as  will  be  Ibond  in  many  of  the 
temperance  poblications  more  ably  and 
more  fully  refuted,  we  will  torn  our  at- 
tention  to  those  of  a  lest  serious  nature, 
though  one  can  hardly  help  suspecting 
that  the  real  root  of  the  matter  lies  in 
some  of  these.  I  will,  therefore,  call 
them  private  objections,  because,  though 
powerful  in  their  operation  upon  Individ* 
oal  conduct,  they  are  not  frequently 
brought  forward  in  public,  nor  made 
grounds  of  objection,  except  in  the  pri- 
vate intercourse  of  life.  To  examine 
these  objections  in  detail,  however,  would 
be  to  collect  together  some  of  the  most 
irratiooal  modes  of  reasoning,  and  some 
of  the  most  partial  and  unfounded  state- 
ments, which  have  ever  been  laid  before 
the  world.  A  few  only  of  these  I  will 
therefore  point  out,  not  as  being  worthy 
of  refutatioQ,  but  simply  as  proofs  of  the 
unfair  and  superficial  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  too  frequently  treated,  even 
by  persons  who  professedly  hold  the  wel- 
fare  of  society,  and  the  good  of  their  fel- 
low-c Features  at  heart. 

«  What !"  exclaim  the  lovers  of  what 
is  called  good  cheer,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  "  would  you  de- 
ny the  poor  man  his  beer  t    Do  penance 


as  yoo  like  yourselves,  bat 
to  deprive  a  fiee-bora 
of  the  roast  beef  and  fannra  ale  c^  ha 
coontry."  Did  the  English  laborer  al- 
ways  manage  to  get  his  roast  beef  akog 
with  his  brown  ale,  less  would  perhaps  be 
said  on  the  subject;  bot^  mlbftimaiely, 
in  loo  many  cases,  the  beef  is  wfacrfly 
wantii^.  The  advocates  of  total  absli. 
nence  therefine  reply,  "  we  tey  the  poor 
laborer  nothing.  He  is  a  free  agent  when 
he  takes  the  temperance  pledge,  and  m 
quite  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  name 
whenever  he  wishes  to  discominoe  the 
practice.  But  we  invite  him,  and  we  do 
this  with  the  moit  cordial  desiro  to  pro- 
mote his  welfiue— ^we  invite  him  to  ex- 
change his  beer  for  bread,  fi>r  deeent 
clothing,  and  for  a  oomfbrtablft  and  re- 
^Kcuble  hoBEie,  all  which  he  has  sacri- 
ficed  for  beer  alone.  We  invite  him  to 
give  up  one  article  of  diet,  and  that  not 
an  essential  one,  in  order  that  he  may 
purchase  a  suflkiency  of  wholesome  food 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  himself,  his  wile, 
and  his  children — in  order  that  he  may 
provide  for  his  fiunfly  a  home,  give  them 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  lay  up 
a  store  for  seasons  of  sickness^  <Hr  of  old 
age. 

Again,  it  is  said — **  Why  take  up  the 
subject  of  intemperance  in  partioolar? 
Why  be  so  mightily  coooerned  about  that, 
when  so  many  other  kinds  of  roformatioB 
are  needed  ?"  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
advocates  of  temperance  are  singulaHy 
negligent  of  the  wants  of  their  follow- 
creatures  in  other  respects ;  and  even  if 
they  should  throw  more  of  their  energy 
and  influence  into  this  cause  than  any 
other,  it  might  surely  be  permitted  them, 
as  well  as  others,  according  to  the  bent  of 
their  own  minds,  or  their  own  views  of 
personal  duty,  to  choose  the  field  of 


I 
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fulneci  in  whioh  to  labor.  In  every 
ImiDch  of  science  and  philosophy,  as  well 
as  in  all  arts  and  manufactures,  men  are 
not  quarrelled  with,  or  considered  more 
ibolish  on  other  points,  beoause  they  give 
their  time  and  attention  chiefly  to  one  oh- 
ject  of  pursuit  or  iuTestigation ;  and  why 
should  it  not  be  the  same  in  that  higher 
philosophy  which  has  the  moral  good  of 
mankind  in  Tiew  ?  Why  sho^d  certain 
individuals  not  give  the  energy  of  their 
minds,  and  the  weight  of  their  influence, 
to  the  support  of  schools,  asylums,  or  any 
other  charitable  institution  whatever,  with- 
out being  accused  of  absurdity,  because 
they  do  not  give  an  equal  share  of  atten- 
tion  to  every  other  beaevolent  institution 
in  the  world  I  It  would  indeed  require 
that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  supernat- 
ural in  its  vastness  and  its  power,  to  di- 
vide his  attention  equally  among  all  the 
charitable  institutions  existing  in  tlie  pres- 
ent day,  without  reducing  the  operation 
of  his  benevolence  to  little  more  than  the 
mere  bestowment  of  a  passing  thought 
upon  each. 

Then  there  is  another  very  important 
objection,  and  ooe  which  must  be  treated 
with  more  gravity,  inasmuch  as  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  temperance  society 
is  joined  in  by  persons  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, and  even  by  those  of  no  re- 
ligion at  all ;  and  if  they  meet  together 
in  this  society  for  the  purpose  of  being 
less  irrational,  less  disorderly,  and  less 
vicious— why  not  t  If  a  mighty  river 
should  overflow  its  banks,  and  threaten  to 
inundate  the  land,  should  we  refuse  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  construct  an  em- 
bankment  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  back 
the  desolating  waters,  because  here  and 
there  a  man  without  religion,  or  whose 
religion  differed  from  our  own,  was  en- 
gaged  in  the  great  work  ?    Most  assured. 


ly  we  should  not ;  and  if  not  in  a  case  of 
physical  calamity,  how  much  less  ought 
we  to  hesitate  on  the  same  grounds  in 
stemming  that  destructive  tide  of  moral 
evil  whioh  has,  long  been  waging  deadly 
war  against  our  domestic,  social,  and  na- 
tional prosperity  ? — more  especially  since 
It  seems  impossible  that  our  religious  sen- 
timents should  in  the  slightest  degree  be 
compromised  by  pledging  ourselves,  with 
whoever  might  choose  to  join  us,  simply  to 
the  advance  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 

There  is,  however,  an  objection  raised 
by  some  against  this  very  pledge^  which 
is  called  a  vow,  in  consequence  of  which 
those  who  sign  it  are  supposed  to  be  under 
a  sort  of  bondage,  in  itself  neither  ration- 
nal,  agreeable,  nor  altogether  right  But 
I  must  here  quote  again  on  the  subject 
from  the  societies'  address,  as  conveying 
the  sentiments  of  many  rather  than  of  one. 
It  is  here  qbserved,  that  <<  such  objectors 
do  not  scruple  to  sign  an  agreement  for 
their  own  pecuniary  advantage,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lease,  a  deed,  or  a  bill,  ^. 
Why,  then,  should  they  object  to  sign  an 
agreement  for  thei^  own  moral  or  phjrsi- 
cal  advantage,  or  from  the  higher  motive 
of  benefiting  others?  There  are,  ju> 
doubt,  many  individuals  who  could  ab- 
stain without  signing  any  agreement,  and 
who  may  therefbre,  apart  from  any  scru> 
pie,  consider  it  of  no  importance :  let 
such  remember,vhowever,  that  they  ab- 
stain, not  so  much  for  their  own  sakes  as 
for  the  sake  of  others,  uid  that  the  signing 
of  a  pledge  has  proved  of  infinite  import- 
ance to  the  poor  drunkard,  and  been  the 
blessed  means  of  reclaiming  thousands, 
whose  every  previous  efibrt  to  reform 
vnihaui  signing  had  failed;  why  then 
should  they  object  to  encourage  by  their 
example  that  whioh  can  do  tl|em  no  harm, 
but  which  has  been,  and  may  still  be  of 
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immense  benefit  to  a  poor  fallen  or  falling 
brother  ?  Let  us  view  the  matter  in  the 
generous  spirit  of  the  great  apostle,  who 
declared,  *  To  the  weak  became  I  as  toeak, 
thai  I mighi gain  the  weak  ;  lam  made  aU 
things  to  aU  men^  that  I  might  hy  all  means 
save  some.*  Would  that  this  disinterested 
and  benevolent  spirit  dwelt  in  every  heart, 
and  our  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  suffering 
victims  of  intemperance  would  surely  be 
answered  by  discontinuing  the  custom 
which  constantly  «otr«  the  seed  from  which 
all  their  miseries  spring." 

An  exclusive  regard  for  our  own  indi- 
vidual  benefit  is  natural  to  all  human  be- 
ings, and  if  not  pursued  at  the  expense  of 
injury  to  others,  the  principle  is  certainly 
good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  becau<9e,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  old  adage,  "  if  every  one 
would  mend  one,"  the  world  would  soon 
be  better  than  it  is.  Thus  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  to  observe  that  the  system  of  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  beverages  is 
gradually  progressing  among  individuals ; 
that  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  refusing 
to  take  wine  in  company,  and  that,  say 
what  men  will,  the  habits  of  the  friends 
of  abstinence  are  obtaining  countenance 
and'  credit  from  society  in  general.  No 
one  can  fail  to  be  convinced  of  this,  who 
looks  back  to  the  state  of  society  in  Eng- 
land  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ;  and 
while  we  are  well  aware  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  families  by  whom  intemper- 
anoe  is  now  discouragcKl  where  it  was 
once  allowed,  would  disdain  the  thought 
of  associating  themselves  with  a  society 
of  total  abstainers,  the  fact  is  very  evident 
that  the  moving  of  this  great  question 
throughout  this  and  other  countries,  and 
the  awakening  of  public  attention  to  so 
important  a  subject,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  increased  regard  for  moderation 
prevailing  in  respectable  families,  and  the 


diminution  of  lotemperance  among  the 
people  at  lai^. 

Good,  however,  as  all  this  unqnestioD. 
ably  is,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  a  respectable  society, 
under  the  encouragement  of  which  the 
weak  and  the  tempted  may  find  safety 
without  disgrace  ;  and  those  who  practise 
only  upon  themselves,  and  weicrh  careful- 
ly  all  their  own  feelings,  whether  for  or 
against  the  S3rstem  as  it  operates  upon  their 
own  health  and  comfort,  know  little  of  the 
enjoyment  of  those  far-stretching  views  of 
benevolence  which  embrace  the  good  of 
the  whole  human  family,  and  which  glance 
over  every  little  symptom  of  personal  in. 
convenience,  as  not  worthy  of  being  thought 
of  for  a  moment,  in  connection  with  so  vast 
and  important  a  scheme,  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  their  fellow-beings  in  the  scale  of 
virtue  and  of  happiness. 

But  again,  as  regards  the  pledge,  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  that  it  is 
only  considered  binding  so  long  as  the 
name  of  the  individual  remains  enrolled 
among  those  of  other  members  of  the  so. 
ciety  ;  that  those  who  thus  subecribe  their 
names  to  a  compact  entered  into  by  indi- 
viduals for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body, 
may  withdraw  them  whenever  they  think 
fit ;  and  the  fact  that  many  persons  do  so  is 
surely  su^cient  evidence  of  perfect  liber- 
ty of  choice  and  free  agency  being  allow- 
ed  to  all. 

Those  who  have  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  subject,  must  see  that  to  the  tempt 
ed  the  pledge  is  necessary,  because  it  is 
a  means  exactly  calculated  to  operate  as 
a  check  at  the  only  moment  when  a  check 
can  be  availing — at  the  nx)ment  when  the 
weak  are  hesitating  whether  or  not  they 
will  take  just  a  little ;  and  if  those  who 
object  to  the  pledge  would  be  kind  enough 
to  propose  any  more  agreeable  plan  by 


which  the  same  kind  of  check  could  be 
brought  into  operation  in  an  equally  efli- 
cacioQs  manner,  I  do  not  think  the  friends 

\-  of  (he  Total  Abstinence  Society  arc  so  wed. 
ded  to  their  own  system  as  not  to  be  will- 

J  ing  to  exchange  it  for  a  better. 

It  has  frequently  happened,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  fallibility  of  human  reason, 
that  the  first  system  adopte<I  for  tlid  pre- 
vention of  any  particular  kind  of  evil,  or 
the  promotion  of  any  good,  has  not  been 
by  any  means  the  best.  Indeed,  the  very 
defects  of  the  system  in  its  early  operation 
haveawakened  a  spirit  of  opposition,  which 
in  it4  turn  has  originated  another  and  a 
better  svdtem  for  carrvin^:  out  the  same 
object.     Thus  wo  have  some  of  us  looked 

]  long  and  earnestly  to  the  avowed  opponents 
of  the  total  abstinence  scheme  of  refbrma- 
tion,  for  some  other — some  nobler,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  effectual  device, 
fi)r  accomplishing  the  same  great  end  ; 
but  while  all  agree  that  the  object  is  good, 
and  all  desire  that  the  absolute  drunkard 
should  be  reclaimed,  not  one  of  these  en- 
lightened  individuals  has  yet  favored  us 
with  a  better  scheme  than  our  own  ;  and 
until  they  do  so,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  go 
on  upon  our  present  plan,  by  no  means 
discouraged  by  what  we  already  see  and 
know  of  its  results. 

OAen  as  the  motives  of  human  beings 
are  mistaken  in  their  transactions  one  with 
another,  often  as  the  actions  of  the  benev- 
olent are  misunderstood,  and  a  mean  or 
selfish  character  assigned  to  feelings  the 
m  Mt  noble  and  disinterested,  never  have 
such  motives,  actions,  or  feelings,  been 
more  grossly  misrepresented,  than  in  ref- 
erence  to  the  temperance  pledge.  Oh ! 
could  such  cavillers  be  made  to  believe 
me  when  I  sav,  there  are  sensations  of 
thrilling  interest  connected  with  the  sign* 
ing  of  this  pledge,  which  heroes  well  might  I 


envy,  and  rich  men  give  their  gold  to  buy. 
Wliy,  on  that  very  page,  disfigured  by 
the  unskilled  lettering  of  a  ploughman's 
hand,  there  are  tears  of  such  intense  and 
exquisite  delight,  as  unsophisticated  Nature 
weeps  when  her  emotions  are  too  strong 
for  smiles. 

Upon  that  page,  perhaps,  the  fond  and 
faithful  wife  is  gazing,  heedless  of  the 
passing  crowd.     Her  thoughts  go  back  to 
the  dark  ruined  home  she  has  just  \v(i 
without  a  hope,  and  to  her  poor  babes,  who, 
weak  with   hunger,  wept  themselves  to 
sleep.     With  borrowed  cloak  to  hide  her 
destitution,  she  stole  out  at  the  dark  hour, 
and   mixing  in  the  crowd,   found   place 
among  her  fellows   in   poverty  and  dis- 
trexs,  who  came  at  least  to  A^ar  of  a  strange 
but  simple  plan  for  calling  back  such  wan- 
derers  as  her  husband  long  had  been. 
And  now  she  listens  mtmi  intently,  ibr  the 
language  is  all  such  as  oomes  home  to  her 
experience,  and  is  level  with  her  under- 
standing.     The  speaker  must  have  known 
her  case.     He  tells  of  hope!  but  no— 
that  never  can  be  hers !    If  he  were  hero 
— perhaps— and  than  a  deep,  deep  aigh 
bursts  from  her  lips ;  but  she  listens  still, 
and  more  intently,  to  the  speaker's  moving 
words,  until  her  heart  beoomea  too  full ; 
and  she  looks  round  to  see  if  any  among 
her  neighbors— -for  of  friends  she  has  none 
left — are  there  to  profit  by  those  words  of 
touching  truth.     What  ails  the  woman  ? 
Whom  has  she  seen  among  the  crowd  ? 
Her  cheek  is  flushed  with  burning  crim- 
son, and  her  eyes  are  bright  with  living 
fire.     It  is-^t  must  be  him !    She  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  her  husband's  form,  still 
beautiful  to  her.     Far  back  among  the 
crowd  he  stands  with   folded   arms,  his 
gaze  intent  upon  the  speaker's  face.     No 
smile  of  thoughtless  folly  flits  acroea  his 
brow,  but  a  deep  eamestoeaa  is  stamped 
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l|  vfaH  M  that  wfaidi  iDorc*  him  now  I     A 
j]  floiple  Ule  of  vomm's  tnch.    The  vife 
UuUb  Um  duh  the  tear-diop  fjom  his  j  slight  idea  of  the 


Saeh  ere  the 
e««rT  head  the  UboicriBlhe 
end  if  this 


I 


efe.    A  gatheriiig  mist  is  ia  her  own,  b«t  j  soenesy  whet  moA  he  the!  of 

she  fergets  it  ell ;  oodiiiig  is  prcaent  with  ( the  details  of  fimifl j  and  iodividaal 

her  h«t  that  other  self— (hat  life  id  which  |  tonr,  where  all  thiags  leo^xxal 

akme  she  Utcs.    Alas !  il  is  all  over:  the  j  oal  are  at  stake,  and  all 

sfieaker  ceases,  and  the  company  breaks  :  were  opoa  the   traiisfiift   of 

up.    The  wife  walls  acxioiisly  the  mo-  j  name  f 

meat  when  her  husband  shall  withdraw,  |      Nor  is  the  afaatiaB  of  the  divnkard's 

thinking  to  join  him  at  the  door;  jet,  |  wife,  sad  tfaoogh  ft  he^  the  onljone  which 


*! 


fearing  to  introde  too  hastily  upon  his  sofi^ 
ened  feelings,  she  stands  patiently  resign- 
ed, with   felded  arms  upon  her  breast. 


claims  our  sympathy  on  dieae 
The  little  himgiy  and  nc^eded  chihi  of 
intemperate  mother  will    aooKt 

with 
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poshed  here' and  there  by  the  receding    come  alooe  to  »gn;  the  old 
crowd,  no  one  of  whom  takes  note  of  her  |  gray  haire,  whose  sons  have  all  gone  jj 
or  hers.    Still  there  is  something  to  be    down  befere  him,  with  thb  cone  upon  t| 
done  beside  the  platferm  where  the  speak-    them,  to  ontimely  greTcs.     And  if  noth- 
er  ataiids,and  nomberB  gather  to  the  spot,    ing  else  afiected  ns  in  such 


A  book  is  opened— «  pen  is  offered — a 
and  friendly  tchco  ioTites  the  company  to 
sign.  3fake  way !  the  figure  of  a  man 
advances  from  behind.  Make  way!  for 
wonder  glances  ferth  from  every  eye. 
Behind  that  figure  is  a  female  form — a 
shadow — a  pale  faded  |hing,  so  feeble  that 
she  cannot  stand,  but  leans  upon  his 
shoulder  with  one  clasping  arm.  ^  Tl)iere ! 
I  have  signed !"  exclaimed  the  man ;  '*  and 
now,  my  wife,  come  home,  and  let  us  pray 
to-ni;zht."  Stop  but  one  moment.  What 
a  hand  is  hers!  so  thin,  so  trembling; 
yet  she  grasps  that  pen  as  if  it  were  a  rod 
j  of  iron,  to  inscribe  deep  words  of  mercy 
in  the  rock  forever.  They  pass  away 
together — that  penniless  and  friendless 
pair,  strong  in  each  other's  truth,  rich  in 
each  other's  love.  Weeks  glide  away — 
months— or  perhaps  a  year ;  and  they  are 
seen  together  now,  so  happy !  with  their 
rosy  children,  standing  at  their  cottage 
door— their  blazing  ^le  and  clean  swept 
hearth,  and  plenteous  table  spread  within. 


H 


woold  suppose  it  mi^  he   cnoi^  to 
touch  ffi  heart  of  commnn  moold,  to  think 
only  of  the  poverty  and  destitution  of 
thofe  who  thus  come  forward  to  make  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  what  has  heoome 
to  them  {heir  only  means  of  bodily  enjoy- 
ment.    Wt  can  go  home  to  oar  abiuh 
dance,  to  the  cheering  hearth,  the  social 
board,  and  to  all  those  delicate  and  varied 
substitutes  fer  gratifying  pampered  appe- 
tite, which  custom  has  aanctiooed,  or  in- 
genuity devised.     Wt  have  all  these,  but  I 
the  poor  have  nothing — more  especially 
the  intemperete  poor ;  and,  therefore,  wheii 
they  have  signed  the  pledge,  they  have 
made  what  to  them  was  the  greatest  pos- 
sible sacrifice  which  duty  could  require;'] 
because,  in  proportion  as  they  had  previa 
ously  given  themselves  up  to  the  destruc- 
tive habit  of  existing  upon  atimulanti  | 
alooe,  their  homes  had  become  stripped  I 
of  every  other  source  of  comfort  or  indul- 
gence, and  that  which  was  in  reality  their 
ruin,  had,  in  all  probability,  come  to  be 
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applied  to,  in  order  to  make  them  ferget 
that  they  had  nothing  else.         ^ 

What  an  efibrt  then  is  this!  what  a 
sacrifioe  for  a  poor  ignorant  man  or  wo* 
man  to  make !  and  what  a  priTilefje  to  he 
enabled  to  aasist  them,  by  making  the 
same  sacrifice  ourseWes,  in  kind,  though 
by  no  means  in  decree !  Indeed,  there  is 
something  in  looking  upon  an  assembly 
of  persons  of  this  description — in  marking 
the  tearful  eyes  and  faded  cheeks  of  those 
who  are  struggling  against  temptation, 
either  to  themselves  or  others,  as  against 
a  mighty  foe ;  there  is  something,  too,  in 
visiting  their  destitute  and  comfortless 
abodes,  and  giving  them  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, from  our  own  experience,  in 
favor  of  making  the  experiment  at  least ; 
there  is  something  in  passing  the  senseless 
drunkard  reeling  home,  and  thinking  that 
tee  have  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  number 
wlio  help  on  his  way  to  ruin;  there  is 
something  in  these  thoughts  and  feelings 
so  far  beyond  the  common  interests  which 
pervade  the  mere  etiquette  of  polished 
society,  tliat  if  any  one  should  ask  me 
what  tiiey  could  have  recourse  to  as  a 
means  of  excitement  to  supply  the  wsnt 
of  wine,  I  should  recommend  them  to  try 
the  e::citeinent  of  joining  heart  and  hand 
in  the  promotion  of  the  temperance  cause. 

Persons  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  these  subjects  of  profound  interest, 
which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  tern- 
peraiice  question,  are  not  likely  to  have 
their  attention  diverted  from  the  main 
points  of  discussion,  by  any  little  inaccu- 
racies of  style  or  diction  which  occur  in 
the  public  advocacy  of  the  cause.  Hence 
it  is  possible  they  may  think  less  than 
j  some  others  do,  of  the  particular  manner 
in  which  that  advocacy  is  maintained.  It 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  however,  to 
constitute  rather  an  important  objection 


with  the  refined  and  faatidkras,  when  not 
thus  serio>isly  impressed,  that  many  pub- 
lic speakers  on  the  temperance  que8tk>n 
are  illiterate,  and  some  of  them  injndi- 
ciouB  men. 

It  is,  however,  a  hard — I  had  almost  said 
a  cruel  case,  when  respectable  and  enlight- 
ened individuals  stand  aloof  from  the  cause 
for  this  reason — ^because  if  they  and  their 
associates  of  the  same  class  would  come 
forward  in  its  support,  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  need  to  trust  the  manage- 
ment  of  temperance  matters  so  much  to 
the  hands  of  ignorant  or  illiterate  men. 
The  absurdities  of  which  they  complain 
would  then  be  done  away  with :  the  evils 
would  be  remedied ;  the  objectors  them-  i 
selves  teaching  us  a  more  excellent  way 
of  influencing  the  people  at  lai^. 

It  seems  strange,  however,  that  the 
charge  of  absurdity  should  so  often  be 
brought  forward  against  the  temperate 
class.  In  my  own  ignorance,  I  should 
have  supposed  that  rather  attached  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  that  we  gave  our 
countenance  to  absurdity  more  efTectual- 
ly,  by  joining  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
wine,  than  in  uniting  ourselves  witli  those 
who  abstain  from  such  things  altogether. 
I  sliould  have  thought  too,  in  the  same 
ignorahce,  that  had  we  sought  the  world 
over  for  instances  of  absurdity,  those 
which  result  from  intoxication  oouiJ  not 
have  been  exceeded  in  any  of  lis  dificr- 
ent  stages,  from  the  first  of  flC^citement, 
to  the  last  of  imbecility — from  the  buf- 
foon at  a  country  &ir,  to  the  gentleman 
who  leaves  his  wine  at  a  late  hour  to 
make  himself  agreeable  in  the  drawing 
room  to  the  ladies.  I  should  have  thought 
that  to  partake,  even  in  a  slight  degree, 
of  that  which  produced  this  absurdity  in 
others,  had  been  something  like  an  ap- 
proach  to  absurdity  in  ourselves.     But 


m 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  VUH'AGE. 


the  world  is  unqoestioDably  a  wise  world, 
and  these  are  eolighteoed  times  ;  and  the 
opinions  of  iodividuals  must  bow  before 
those  of  the  manv. 

Again,  respectable  persons,  and  espe- 
cially those  wIk>  have  much  depending 
upon  the  orderly  and  systematic  opera- 
tions of  laborers  and  work-people,  are 
very  fond  of  saying  that  total  abstinence 
b  a  good  thing  for  the  poor^  and  as  such 
they  often  give  it  the  advantage  of  their 
countenance  to  a  certain  extent.  Even 
this  acknowledgment  is  good,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  even  this  countenance  is  of  use, 
for  the  poor  are  not  so  much  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  rich  for  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, as  to  depend  entirely  upon 
them  fbi  their  support ;  and  in  the  tem- 
perance reformation  more  especially,  they 
have  learned  a  new  lesson  of  reliance 
upon  themselves.  .  It  would  not  seem 
very  wonderful  however,  if  the  poor  un- 
der such  circumstances  should  sometimes 
retort  upon  us,  and  say — "If  you  who 
enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  life  and  have  no 
need  to  labor,  cannot  live  without  your 
wine,  how  can  you  expect  a  hard-working 
man  who  has  nothing  else,  to  live  without 
his  beer  V\ 

And  this  has  be^n  said  many  times,  and 
would  unquestionably  be  repeated  much 
oflv^ner  thun  it  is,  did  not  some  noble  in- 
stances present  themselves  to  our  view, 
of  wealthy  and  influential  persons  who 
have  come  forward  practically  and  heart- 
ily to  join  in  the  cause,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  poor,  or  at  least  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow  their  situation  to 
be  the  same ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  they 
have  lost  any  thing  of  their  importance,  or 
their  good  influence  in  other  respects, 
from  such  association.  What  they  have 
gained  in  peace  of  mind,  satisfaction;^  and 
happiness,  can  never  be  fully  understood 


or  appreciated  by  those  wiio  have  only 
gone  alo^  with  them  to  the  extent  of 
countenancing  total  abstinence  as  an  e»- 
cellent  thing  for  the  poor. 

But  there  is  another  objection  which  I 
speak  of  last,  not  because  it  is  least  im- 
portant, quite  the  contrary ;  for  I  believe 
it  to  be  beyond  all  comparison  more  influ- 
ential than  any  other,  or  than  all  others 
put  together,  in  its  practical  influence 
upon  individual  conduct.  It  may  safely 
be  said  to  rule  paramount  in  its  wide, 
spreading  power  to  deter  both  men  or 
women  of  all  classes, — ^the  old  and  the 
youngf  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  good  and 
the  evil,  from  signing  their  names  to  the 
temperance  pledge.  Indeed  this  single 
ground  of  objection  is  of  suchoven»'helm- 
ing  potency,  that  vast  numbers  who  have 
the  self-denial,  and  who  are  now  mo:jt 
scrupulous  abstainers,  would  shrink  from 
the  bare  idea  of  connecting  themselves 
with  a  temperance  society. 

The  fact  is,  they  consider  it  low,  and 
in  that  one  word,  we  read  the  sad  and 
irretrievable  doom  of  all  those  poor  tempt- 
ed ones,  who*  would  willingly  sign  \he 
temperance  pledge,  if  any  considerable 
number  of  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  of 
their  acquaintance  had  done  so. 

In  hearing  this  objection  brought  for. 
ward,  which  we  do  almost  every  day, 
and  in  detecting  its  secret  influence, 
which  we  do  still  more  frequently,  I  have 
oflen  wondered,  as  in  the  case  of  absurdi- 
ty,  what  could  be  more  low,  than  the 
drinking  practices  of  our  country.  It  is 
true  that  in  these,  at  least  in  their  excess, 
the  delicate  and  respectable  part  of  the , 
community  do  not  immediately  join ;  but : 
the  miserable  and  degrading  practices 
themselves  are  evident  to  us  almost  ate  v. 
ery  step  in  walking  the  streets  of  our  large 
towns ;  while  often  in  the  summer's  even- 
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ing*8  ramble,  thote  Tillage  sounds,  which 
poetry  has  ever  loTed  to  describe,  are 
broken  into  discord  by  the  mingling  of 
insane  laughter,  and  anger  even  more  in- 
sane. 

Now  one  would  certainly  have  thought, 
in  the  first  view  of  the  case,  that  a  deli- 
cate-minded  Christian  lady,  for  instance, 
would  scarcely,  even  on  the  ground  of 
vul^'arity,  have  chosen  to  regale  herself 
with  the  same  kind  of  stimulus  which  she 
knew  to  have  produced  these  rude  revels, 
and  these  inhuman  sounds.  But  truly 
tho  science  of  refinement  is  a  mvsterious 
snd  profound  one,  and  it  needs  the  school- 
ing of  a  lifetime  to  teach  a  common 
mind,  how  total  abstinenco  from  every 
tiling  which  can  intoxicate,  is  essentially 
less  low  than  to  give  our  countenance,  by 
the  influence  of  habit,  to  the  very  prac- 
tice which  is  associated  with  more  vul- 
garity than  any  other  now  existing 
ainon;^  mankind. 

But  granting  the  reasonableness  of 
throwing  the  stigma  of  vulgarity  on  the 
side  of  abstinence,  there  is  a  material  dif- 
ference betwixt  joining  with  the  low  for 
t!ie  purpose  of  raiding  their  morul  charac- 
ter, an'i  j'>ining  with  them  in  the  use  of 
that  which  must  necessarily  make  them 
lower  still.  Tiie  most  fastidious  of  Christian 
lidies  would  scarcely  hesitate  to  enter  a 
village  church  because  a  great  proportion 
of  the  congregation  there  consisted  of  the 
poor.  No,  she  would  rather  welcome 
and  encourage  their  attendance,  as  a 
means  of  rendering  them  more  enlight- 
ened], and  consequently,  more  refined ; 
and  if,  in  the  one  case,  we  believe  that 
the  influence  of  religion  will  efii^ct  this 
rhanjre,  in  the  other,  we  have  reason  to 
Ih-Ijavi*  that  the  influence  of  total  absti- 
fivnc^  uill  at  liast  cffL^ct  a  moral  and 
physical  amcjidment. 


There  is  a  claas  of  individuaU,  and  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  associated 
with  one,  who  speak  of  every  kind  of 
wickedness  as  being  merely  in  "bad 
taste,"  and  consequently,  not  worthy  of 
their  attention  either  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Now,  although  this  may  be  a 
very  comfortable  way  of  passing  over 
much  that  is  painful  in  the  aspect  of  this 
life,  for  my  own  part,  1  envy  not  the  draw, 
ing-room  distinction  of  being  ignorant  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  vice  existing 
in  the  world.  But  knowing  what  we  do 
know,  seeing  what  we  must  see,  unless 
our  physical  as  well  as  moral  percep- 
tions  were  strangely  obscured,  can  we 
stand  aloof  and  refuse  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  are  perisliing,  because 
it  is  not  polite  or  fashionable  or  approve! 
in  the  higher  circles,  to  attempt  to  save 
them  ? 

No  one  knows  better  than  myself  the 
pain  of  choosing  such  a  theme  as  that 
which  occupies  these  pages,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  sufficiently  repugnant  to  tivy 
own  feelings,  there  are  kind  friends  who 
would  have  made  it  so  by  their  harsh  and 
uncharitable  remarks,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
thing  of  mere  pastime  to  write  about  the 
poor  drunkard  and  his  degradation.  I 
would  not,  however,  wittingly  exchange 
my  humbling  part  for  that  which  they 
take  in  this  matter;  for  happier,  far  hap- 
pier is  the  thought  of  doing  nothing  to 
accelerate  the  ruin  of  those  who,  from  this 
fatal  cause,  are  falling  too  rapidly  around 
us,  than  of  having  thrown  the  weight  of 
our  influence,  just  so  far  as  it  had  weight, 
on  the  side  of  an  enemy  already  too  pow. 
erful  for  the  weak  to  conquer,  or  the 
tempted  to  resist. 

To  those,  as  well  as  all  other  objectors 
to  the  operation  of  the  temperance  pledge, 
I  would  say  one  word  in  conclusion:  you 
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oftimoC  stop  the  progrewi  of  this  caiwe ; 
perhaps  yoi  would  not  if  you  ooold ;  wby 
then  ftttempt  to  wound  its  advocates  t 
The  enemjy  perchance,  is  iar  from  you. 
He  may  not  yet  hare  reached  your  fami- 
ly  or  hreathed  a  hlight  upon  your  name. 
But  if  the  time  should  erer  oome  when 
you  or  yours  should  fitU  beneath  his  pow- 


BTf  who  then  will  be  the  friends  whose 
pity  yon  will  ask — ^whose  protection  you 
will  claim  I  Will  they  not  be  these  who 
haTe  formed  themselres  into  a  society  fer 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
this  desolating  Tice,  and  of  saving  the  Tic- 
tim  of  intempersnoe  when  be  could  not 
save  himself  I 
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THE    WAR    OF    INDCPCNDCNCC. 

••  Our  riii*'rpri«:ng  n«*iglihnr,  Kuwaso  Waij(CR,  114 
^ollon-*'lr»^l,  h.i»  J. J"!  u»>tji>d  a  volume  bearing  U»e  abo%'e 
lie,  whi<*h  (it>«*«  Imtiftf  lo  the  city,  both  in  its  design  and 
m  eiccutif»ii.  It  cutttainN,  in  a  sinj^le  volume  ttf  5tKl 
ngm.  .1  llMitry  of  the  Anglo* Americans,  from  the 
•fiod  of  the  utiiuii  nf  tli«»  <*olonies  againiK  the  French  to 
Im  Ina'i;;ur;4ti«tn  of  W4uihin;^on,  and  is  illustrated  by 
mmrr^nrt  ent^ruvin;^  «»f  the  first  rlai«  of  art,  of  tlie 
Irclaratioti  %»(  InJcprnden^v*.  plans  of  battles,  prominent 
vmtji.  interesting  localities,  and  portraits  of  distinguish* 
4  men  of  the  period.  The  History  is  by  Bknoom  J. 
^tPsiMO,  and  Mr.  WALKia  has  iwued  it  in  •  style  of 
l^pince  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  prodaelioo  of  tbo 
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attractive.  A  single  gl  mee  nt  the  Uhia,  and  a  iiiomrnt's 
inspection  of  its  contents,  are  rnoii^h.  I  fliould  enppose, 
to  kidneo  overy  lovor  of  bis  eonntry  and  his  B.blo  lo 
hnUk  hkBMlf  mad  tba  rising  generation  with  a  copy." 
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Ibe  proprietor  with  confidence  aaaerta,  that  he  can  not  be  excelled  either  in  workmanahip  or 
ble  pricea. 

nttcm  No.  1  consiata  of  a  aplrndid  collection  of  18  beautiful  aenptore  Tievs ;  No.  2«  naj^ 
vi«wa  of  Trinity  Church,  and  of  the  Coroniuniun  Window,  1*ablc,  and  Serriee :  Pattern  No.  %\ 
laraclitee  taking  pDMessinn  of  the  Promised  I^nd,  and  the  Transfifru ration  of  Christ  on  the  "'^ 
Pkttems  No.  4  and  S,  are  beautiful  Rnj^lish  and  French  atyica  combined. 

07  Two  mafrnificent  Pictorial  and  Scenic  »tylca  of  binding  now  ready  for  Harper's  bcaatiftl 
lorlal  edition  of  Shakflpeare. 

E.  W.  particularly  iuTitea  the  attention  of  Librariana,  and  of  Kcntlemen  bmviiifr  librmries,  to  kiK 
tnnaive  Biudinj;  Ksiabliiihment,  poasessing  every  facility  fur  the  beat  of  workmaoabip,  expcditJM, 
low  pricea.     Uc views  and  Magaaines  buund  to  pattern. 

N.  D.  (•cntlemcn  reaidin|r  at  a  distance,  ozperiencin|r  difficoliy  in  getting  their  Binding  doae,^ 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pack  and  direct  thcni  as  above,  suting  atjie  and   price  ;  they  maj\ 
noon  their  being  well  bound,  nt  the  lowest  prices,  and  carefully  packed  and  retomed  without  dehr. 
all  eases  the  owner  to  be  charged  with  freight ;  and  an  order  for  paymeot  on  a  bank  or  firm  ia~ 
York  is  riHfutred. 

MUSIC  buund  on  an  improved  principle,  with  Patent  Spring  Backa,  in  nemt  and  elegant  Hi 

07  Twenty  per  rent.  alUivred  on  Binding  to  Agenta.    The  workmaanbip  being'  equal  to  any 
in  America,  Kngland,  or  France. 

By  applying  direct  to  this  establishment,  they  will  elTect  at  leaat  a  anvinir  i>f  95  or  30  per 
and  aonietinies  more.     For  further  particulars,  addresa  the  subscnber,  poat-paid,  114  Full 
New  Yurk. 


LEONARD   SCOTT  &  CO.'S 


LIST  OF 


REPIBLICATIONS. 

PUBLICATION   OFFICE,  79  FULTON-STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


1.  The   I^ndon  (Jiiuitcrly   Koview  ;    2.  The  Edinburgh  Review;    3.  The   Westminrter  BtvKtl 
4.  The  Norili  I)riti>li  iU'\itvv,  Quurttrly  ;    5.   HiackMOod's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Month?y. 

The9«t  puMic:iii(ins  are  univon<aliy  arknoulrdged  to  Mand  st  the  head  of  PeriinJical  hteratcic, 
bracing,  as  th(*y  do,  tlxr  very  cream  of  the  mabK.rly  productions  of  the  Britiah  press. 

TERMS — Paymntt  to  bf  made  i/i  advance.  For  any  one  of  the  four  Reviews,  #3  ;  for  ifT 
$5;  for  any  tlircc,  $7:  r>>r  \v\  four  nt'  the  Rcvicuv,  $8;  for  BIackwood*s  Magazine,  #3;  fi»rB 
wood  and  iIr*  four  Ui'vicwh,  $10 

AGENTS    WANTED. — The  u»"?:il  rofumipsion  will  be  allowed  to  TVareilin^ nnd  L^cmt 
for  <inli'rs  riih' r  by  tht*  year  or  hy  thf  niirnher.     Cash  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  or  ttcurtd  in  adruca 

The  8uhftcribf.>r,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  L.  Scott  A  Co.,  will  be  pleased  to  rerciTc  ordeis  kt 
above  pubiuUers,  from  ^Subscribers  or  Agents,  and  will  see  them  prunptly  execaied. 

E.  WALKER,   114  FvLToir-sTUfr. 


THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IF  THIS  BOOK  IS 
NOT  RETURNED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  ON 
OR  BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  PROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 

Harvard  College  Widener  Library 
Cambridge.  MA  021 38    (61 7}  495-241 3 


